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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DREAMS. 


B7JAUBS  Ralph  jRWBi,L. 


This  study  of  the  Psychology  of  Dreams  is  based  upon  the 
returns  to  a  questionnaire'  sent  out,  principally  to  Normal 
Schools,  which  accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  females.' 
More  than  3,000  dreams  from  some  Soo  people  have  been  used; 
moreover,  a  number  of  friends  of  the  writer  have  kept  dream 

>  DREAMS. 
St*te  sex  and  age,  and  wHtc  on  one  side  of  paper  only, 

I.  Ask  children  of  each  or  any  few  grades  to  write  a  composition 
on  the  most  remarkable  dream  or  dreiimfi  they  ever  had.  to  tell  all 
about  it,  when  it  occorred  and  what  eftect  it  had,  always  statiug  sex, 
present  age,  aud  how  long  ago  the  dream  occnrred. 

II.  Will  the  teacher  or  adult  do  the  aauie  thing  aud  add  auy  uote 
concerning  the  frequency  of  their  dreams?  (i.)  When  dreaming  is 
beat  aud  wor>t ;  what  Is  done  to  favor  or  prevent  dreaming,  and  why. 
(2.)  Whether  any  have  come  trne.  (3,)  The  effect  on  their  moo<]  and 
feelings  next  day.  (4.)  Are  there  repealed  dreams?  (5.)  Doesseason, 
day  of  week,  the  tnoetb,  or  age  have  any  effect?  (6.)  Is  there  an  a^c 
of  drcKnis;  if  so,  what?  (7.)  Give  experiences  of  nightmare,  flying, 
floating,  hoveriug.  or  smothering.  (8.)  If  yon  talk  in  your  sleep  or 
have  observed  others,  describe  it.  and  what  is  it  about  and  what  is 
said?  The  same  of  walking  or  any  motor  activity.  (9.)  Detail  caaea 
where  dreams  were  connected  with  preceding  events.  110-)  Have  they 
influenced  your  life  and  bow?  (ti.)  Cases  where  a  child  has  confused 
dream  life  with  real  life.  (12.)  Do  dreams  tend  to  repeat  the  uiider- 
cnrienn  of  emotional  life  rather  than  daily  experience?  Do  you  know 
casc6  where  cheerful  people  have  painful  dreams  or  via  venaf  (13.) 
Can  you  discriminate  between  psychological  and  physical  caosea? 
(14  ;  Give  temperament  and  physical  conditiou. 

'The  topic  for  this  study  was  anggeated  to  the  writer  by  President 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  to  whom  is  made  glad  and  full  acknowledgment  for 
conatant  advice  and  inspiration.     Dr.  Tbeodste  I^.  Smith  haa  also  ren- 
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diaries  and  given  them  to  him.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
study  of  dreams  from  such  a  mass  of  data  has  ever  been  made 
before,  and  for  this  reason  the  literature  on  the  subject  was 
made  a  minor  matter,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  whatever  conclu- 
sions seemed  justifiable  without  the  poGsible  bias  of  previous 
theories. 

A  mere  study  of  the  papers  as  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
did  not  yield  nearly  so  good  results  as  did  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  dreams  given.  The  topics  of  pre^-enting 
certain  dreams,  equation  of  age  and  locality  of  the  dreamer, 
dreams  of  things  which  have  caused  deep  cmotjous,  the  causes 
of  dreams,  burglar  dreams,  anticipatory  dreams,  dreams  of 
death,  judgment  during  sleep,  emotion  in  dreams,  dreams  con- 
fused with  real  life,  the  iufluence  of  dreams,  and  hypnagogic 
states  were  those  on  which  there  was  most  abundant  material. 
As  to  when  one's  dreaming  is  best  or  worst,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  separate  mental  from  physical  causes;  for  both  are 
usually  combined  in  the  same  answer.  Comparatively  few  try 
to  favor  or  prevent  dreaming.  Some  have  tried  to  dream  of 
certain  things  by  thinking  of  them  just  before  and  while  going 
to  sleep,  but  very  few  say  definitely  thai  Ihey  succeed  in  so 
doing*.  A  few  do  not  eat  rich  food  late  in  the  evening  because 
they  think  it  causes  bad  dreams,  others  do  eat  something  rich 
just  before  retiring  to  prevent  bad  dreams.  Before  giving  her 
pupils  this  questionnaire,  one  teacher  asked  them  to  look  in- 
tently at  a  bright  object,  red  preferably,  for  some  minutes  be- 
fore retiring,  to  see  if  it  would  influence  their  dreams,  but  the 
results  were  almost  whollj'  negative.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  it  is  impossible  to  cause  certain  dreams,  but  since 
suggestion  seems  of  no  avail  it  is  manifestly  improbahle.  Even 
in  hypnosis,  the  stale  of  mtnd  most  like  dreaming,  only  the  be- 
ginning of  any  certain  mental  content  can  be  brought  about  by 
sugKe-stion. — once  induced,  association  takes  its  natural  course, 
and  repeated  suggestiotis  are  necessary  to  direct  it  along  de- 
sired lines. 

Nelson'  has  advocated  the  theory  that  any  certain  dreams 
could  be  prevented  by  going  over  in  consciousness  each  dreaded 
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dared  invalnable  asiitiitanee,  not  only  in  the  ntheriBK  of  material,  but 
also  b;  way  of  many  HUKKcstions,  for  which  the  writer  ts  very  grmlefat. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  >  number  ot  teachers  who  coLlecled  answers  to 
the  qaestionnaire  s/rnt  out  Bt  the  Ix^ginuiug  of  thin  siu'ty,  iiDiODf;  them 
Uisii  Lillie  A.  WillUmt.  Dr.  Marf;aret  Smith.  MiM  Harriett  Marsh, 
HiM  Carolyn  H.  Robbins,  Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers,  Ur  Noriiisti  Triplett, 
Or.  I.  U.  Leuba.  Dr.  Oscar  Chrismtn,  Dr.  G  £.  Psrtndfic,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Tracy,  Dr.  B.  K.  Bucbner,  Prof.  D.  D.  Uugh,  Miss  Grace  Hmilie 
Taft.  sad  Miss  Mar^sret  Pritchard. 

>  yide  SteveuBOD,  K.  L.:    Across  the  Plains,  Chap,  oa  "  Dreatas." 

*Am./our.  of  Piy.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  376-377. 
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?ain  jnst  before  falling  to  sleep,  and  saying  to  one's  self: 
"There,  that  dream  is  accounted  for.  now  I  sha*  n't  dream  it." 
Such  a  course  wonld  probably  be  successful  va  almost  any  case, 
but  it  would  be  so  because  of  the  puwer  of  negative  suggestion. 
Any  other  method  would  probably  be  just  as  efficient  if  oue 
lielieved  it  to  be  so.  Three  examples  like  Nelson's  have  been 
found  in  this  material.  Following  in  logical  order  comes  a 
mere  shutting  out  of  the  niind  of  whatever  there  is  reason  to 
fear  will  be  the  subject  matter  of  the  dreams,  without  any  defi- 
nite attempt  to  replace  it  with  other  thoughts.  No  one  re- 
ports having  tried  this  with  failure. 

F..  30.I  Tbere  biive  been  timet  id  my  life,  after  bod  news  or  bearing 
of  some  tcrrib'ie  accident,  when  I  have  prevented  nii-self  from  dream- 
ing of  them  by  "  tbtakin^  of  uotbiog." — bj  making  my  mind  as  empty 
as  possible  and  not  tbinkniK  of  what  I  feared. 

M  ,  i8.  I  c&D  usually  prevent  dreaaiing  of  tbiogs  either  by  Uiiok- 
iag  of  something  else  or  of  "  nothin)^  " 

P..  ao.  Mauy  times  I  bare  hsuished  unpleseant  thoughts  from  my 
fflind  in  order  not  to  dreatii  of  Ihein  and  bMve  succeeded  almost  every 
time.  At  one  time  in  my  school  life,  when  very  unhappy,  if  I  could 
entirely  banish  the  Ibouf^bts  I  feared  dreaming  of.  I  never  dreamed  of 
tbcm  ;  it  not,  I  would  spend  a  horrible  ni)[hi.  (Her  teacher  writes 
"Two  sisters  and  brother  died  of  same  disease,  father  a  suicide,  she 
and  mother  frail  physically.  She  has  a  fine  mind,  an  artist,  linguist, 
lotcllectual  grasp  aajaual.") 

Others  turn  their  thoughts  re.solulely  away  from  the  dreaded 
subject,  and  fix  the  attention  upon  a  totally  different  topic 
whUe  dropping  to  sleep. 

F.,  to,  I  can  aannlly  prevent  myself  from  diraming  of  anythlag  t 
do  Dot  wish  by  thiukiiiff  of  souietbln);  very  different,  especial ly  l>y 
raiding  somethiuK  iniirestiitK  iiiid  tliiiikiiix  nboat  that. 

M.,  35.  I  have  prevented  myself  from  dreaming  unpleasant  things 
by  thinking  of  something  entirely  unrelated  to  them. 

Others  have  specific  methods  by  which  they  prevent  certain 
dreams  which  are  as  efficacious  for  them  as  was  Kelson's  for 

bun. 

U.,  19.  I  often  prevent  nnpleasant  dreams  b^  thinktog  of  pleasant 
tbings,  especially  by  reliKinus  meludy  and  religious  devotiou. 

P-.  18.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  from  dreaming  certain  horrid 
dreams  by  coaotiog,  or  by  saying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

M.,  18.  I  have  prevented  the  dreaming  of  certain  dreams  of  an  un- 
pkaasnt  natorc  bj  saying  certain  tbiags  when  I  went  to  sleep. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  suggestion 
ii  complete,  io  the  same  way  will  the  absence  of  the  feared 
dreams  be  certain. 

P.,  21.  When  1  hegao  to  try  to  prevent  dreams  by  not  thinking  of 
tliediftagreeabte  subjects.  I  failed,  out  I  found  that  was  becanae  I  was 
rttlly  paying  more  attention  to  them,  Kow  I  think  of  something  else, 
ud  keep  from  dreaming  certain  things. 
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M.,  27.  Some  years  Ago  I  tried  hard  to  keep  myself  from  dreaming 
of  a  couple  of  disagreeable  things,  and  failed  ;  the  harder  I  tried  the 
more  I  thoaght  of  them.  Now  I  have  dismissed  them  entirely  from 
my  mind,  by  tbiakisg  of  other  definite  things,  so  do  not  dream  of 
them. 

As  to  the  effect  of  dream,  the  next  day,  about  half  say  they 
are  never  affected  in  any  way,  while  very  few  are  noticeably 
affected  by  pleasant  dreams,  practically  all  those  ever  affected 
saying  that  they  are  depressed  the  day  following  any  bad  or 
disagreeable  dream.  Young  children  are  especially  inffuenced 
by  dreams  which  produce  morbid  fears.*  Slightly  over  half  say 
they  have  repeated  dreams,'  a  considerable  number  of  them  be- 
ing nightmares,  and  about  as  many  of  flying  in  some  particular 
place,  usually  down  the  front  staircase.  So  far  as  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  returns  to  this  questionnaire  neither  the  season, 
day  of  the  week,  nor  the  month  have  any  marked  effect  on 
dreams.  Neither  has  the  age,  except  that  the  character  of  the 
dreams  changes  as  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
the  person  change.  In  childhood,  the  dreams  are  more  about 
animals  and  places ;  after  adolescence,  of  persons  and  events. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  a 
specific  age  of  dreams,  but  these  returns  have  shown  beyond 
doubt  that  such  a  time  exists  for  most  individuals  about  the  age 
of  puberty  and  dawning  adolescence. 

As  to  frequency:  nightmare,  falling,  floating,  smothering, 
flying  and  hovering  come  in  the  order  given.  During  child- 
hood nightmare  almost  always  takes  the  form  of  an  animal  or 
monstrosity  chasing  the  dreamer,  and  there  is  always  the  ina- 
bility to  scream  or  move  Among  adolescents  tlie  pursuing 
object  is  usually  some  dreaded  person,  unless  a  morbid  fear  of 
some  particular  animal  exists,  as  in  the  cases  of  two  young 
women,  who  are  always  chased  by  a  cat  or  a  horse,  respectively. 
Several  observers  have  been  taught  by  suggestion  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  nightmare,  others  have  taught  themselves  to 
recognize  nightmare  as  being  only  a  dream,  and  so  cli->pel  the 
hallucination. '  The  opinions  of  Hammond  and  Manac^ine  that 
nightmare  is  a  physical  rather  than  a  nervous  matter,  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  this  study. 

In  dreams  of  floating,  a  peculiarity  is  brought  out  which  the 
writer  has  not  seen  mentioned  elsewhere,  viz.,  that  in  over  half 
the  cases  there  is  a  definite  location  for  the  dream  experience,' 
usually  some  particular  staircase  in  the  home.  Many  are  aware 
of  the  experience  being  a  dream,  and  say  they  con.sciously  re- 

^Moaso:  Fear,  pp.  232-335. 
^Hessler:  Psy.  Rev.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  606-609. 
'  Vid^  De  Sanctis  and  Neyroz ;  Psy.  Rev.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  274. 
*  Vid^  Manac^lfne :  Sleep ;  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and 
Psychology,  pp.  298-301. 
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peat  it  time  after  time  for  the  pleasurable  sen&alion  it  produces. 
Delbceuf*  Celts  of  trying  while  yet  asleep  to  determine  the 
course  of  his  dreams,  but  with  failure ;  however  he  does  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible. 

Child  *  found  tbat  among  200  college  students  of  both  sexes, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  41^  of  the  men  and 
y/%  of  the  women  talked  in  their  sleep.  Over  90%  of  those 
anivwering  this  quest  ion  tial  re  have  either  walked  or  talked  in 
their  sleep,  or  have  obs<:r\-ed  others  doing  so  ;  and  15%.  all  of 
them  young  women,  frequently  langh  or  cry  in  their  sleep. 
Six  »ing  in  iheir  sleep,  two  have  played  the  piano  and  sung  at 
the  same  time. 

Dkbams  Differ  with  Agk  and  Locality. 

In  tabulating  the  answers  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  syl- 
labns,  it  became  evident  that  there  were  certain  divisions  into 
which  the  dreams  naturally  fell,  with  respect  to  age  and  local- 
ity, and  perhaps  nationality  as  well.  As  to  age,  the  great 
lividing  line  is  that  of  pulierty'  and  the  coming  on  of  adolcs- 
ence,  as  Mosso*  has  pointed  out.  Before  this  time,  dnring  the 
night  one  lives  over  again,  in  a  self-constructed  drama,  what  he 
has  beard,  read,  and  seen  during  the  day,  and  the  resulting 
vivid  scenes  in  which  he  takes  part  are  as  real  to  him  for  the 
time  as  are  the  events  of  his  actual  waking  life.  A  little  Wor- 
cester girl  takes  great  delight  in  learning  Riley's  "  Little 
Orphan!  Annie,"  and  that  night  wakes  up  screaming  just  as 
"the  Gobble-uns  are  gittin'  her."  A  Kansas  boy  hears  his 
fether  telling  stories  of  the  early  border  warfare  with  the  In- 
dians, and  that  night  he  iigfats  a  whole  tribe  of  redskins  to 
save  his  molbcr  and  sister.  In  a  word,  dreams  differ  with 
mental  content.  Boston  boys  in  the  fourth  grade,  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  ten,  dream  : 

I  dreamed  I  was  a  fish.    I  saw  my  brother  run  over  od  a  railroad.    I 
tw  a  bouse  on  lire  and  the  firemen  ptayiu];  the  hose.     I  saw  a  man  on 
^a  brown  and  white  horse.     I  fell  from  a  bridge  iuto  the  water  mid 
woke  ap. 

As  the  boy  gets  older,  his  desires  for  money  and  property 
creep  into  his  dreams,  and  he  begins  to  make  himself  a  hero  in 
[iris  vivid  dramas.     Sixth  grade  boys  in  the  same  school,   be- 
»-tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  dream  : 

X  owned  a  store,  uid  carriages  and  horses.    I  was  fighting  with  A 


^Le  Sottittieil  et  les  Rtves,  p.  33, 

'"  Statistics  of  Unconscious  Cerebration,"  j4m.  /our.  oj  Psy.,  Nov., 

■G.  Stanley  Hall :  "  PsycboloKy  of  Adolescence,"  Vol.  I,  p.  263  tt 
ua. 
*Op.dt.,  pp.  332.235. 
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cop.  I  saw  a  man  drowning,  saved  bim  and  be  gave  me  f  1,000,  came 
bome,  told  my  motber  and  she  gave  me  anotber  dollar.  Tbe  street* 
of  Boston  vere  covered  with  gold,  silver  and  copper,  I  got  a  million 
dollars  and  a  balf  and  spent  it.  I  saved  a  Httle  cbild  in  tbe  big  Cbicago 
theatre  fire. 

Papers  from  Minnesota  children  of  about  this  age  are  of  "hunt- 
ing ducks  or  rabbits,  fighting  Indians,  being  chased  by,  or 
chasing,  snakes,  rowing  on  the  lake,  being  in  the  pineries, 
etc." 

Id  the  lake  district  of  Minnesota  comparatively  little  dream- 
ing is  done  by  those  just  entering  adolescence.  Over  one-third 
of  the  children  of  this  age — ^just  when  other  children  dream 
most — do  not  remember  ever  having  dreamed.  Two-thirds  of 
those  who  do  not  dream  are  clearly  of  Scandinavian  or  German 
parentage.  In  answer  to  a  later  question,  about  a  fourth  were 
positive  that  they  had  never  experienced  any  great  joy,  grief, 
or  other  deep  emotion,  and  over  a  third  said  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  an  event  causing  a  deep  emotion.  The  simple 
country  life  certainly  obtains  here,  and  what  little  data  there 
is  suggests  strongly  that  the  more  stolid,  phlegmatic  races  tend 
to  less  dreaming  (remembered  dreaming)  than  do  the  more 
active,  nervous  ones. 

Drbahs  of  Things  Causing  Dhhp  Emotions. 

Among  the  questions  suggesting  themselves  to  the  writer 
was  whether  or  not  children  and  adolescents  dream  of  the 
causes  of  their  deepest  emotions  within  the  same  length  of  time 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  causing  them.  Three  Normal 
Schools  kindly  supplied  the  reactious  of  their  pupils  to  this 
question,  one  of  them  a  Western  school  with  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  answers  in  this  case 
were  from  students  just  entering  adolescence. 

It  has  been  stated  before^  that  the  events  causing  our  deep- 
est emotions  were  not  dreamed  of  for  some  time,  e.  g. ,  in  be- 
reavement one  seldom  dreams  of  the  dead.*  But  the  entire 
mass  of  these  returns  shows  that  children  dream  of  such  things 
almost,  if  not  quite,  at  once,  and  that  this  persists  until  adoles- 
cence and  sometimes  later.  After  adolescence,  as  a  rule, ' '  there 
is  a  surprising  fewness  of  the  cases  in  which  the  dream  is  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  of  paramount  significance  in  one's  wakiug 
experience,"  as  Miss  Calkins  states.  None  of  those  answering 
this  question  dream  sooner  of  such  a  thing  than  before  adoles- 
cence, and  over  two-thirds  say  the  interval  has  been  greatly 
lengthened  since  childhood.     Only  six  say  they  dream  of  their 

^Havelock  BUis:  "Tbe  StafiE  that  Dreams  are  Made  of,"  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  727. 
■  Miss  Calkins :  Am.  Jour.  0/ Psy.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  333-334. 
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[freflt  emotions  directly  after,  or  soon  after,  their  occurrence. 
Almost  All  the  answers  from  the  preparatory  department  of  a 
Normal  School  tend  to  show  that  during  childhood  great  grief 
or  joy  is  immediately  reflected  in  dreams.  Although  too  gea- 
eral  a  proposition  to  admit  of  exact  proof,  this  study  has  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  that  perhaps,  after  adolescence,  the  more 
importance  an  event  assumes  to  the  individual,  the  longer  it 
will  be  before  it  appears  in  dream  life. 

Causes  of  Dreams. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dreams  received  had  with  them  an 
explauatiou  of  the  causes,  known  or  probable,  and  this  without 
such  explanation  being  asked.  This  was  tme  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  il  has  l>etn  possible  to  trace  to  tlieir  sources  a  few 
of  almost  every  class  of  dreams.  Miss  Calkins'  has  called 
those  dreams  resuUing  from  physical  stimnli  Presentalive, 
i  those  coming  from  memory  association  Representative;  which 
OCMoenclature  is,  I  think,  better  than  that  of  Spitta,*  Beaunis.* 
or  Sully.*  Of  course  dreams  combine  preseotative  elements 
»iih  representative  in  ever  varying  proportions,  but  all  ele- 
meuLs  may  be  found  in  one  class  or  the  other,  if  one  neglect 
the  always-unexplained  remnant  of  dreams  called  premonitory 
or  anticipatory,  in  which  certain  elements  must  be  left  still  un- 
decided. 

Of  causes  distinctly  physical  there  are  two  convenient  subdi- 
visions, (i)  external  stimuli  coming  from  the  end  organs  of 
sense,  and  (2)  organic  and  muscular  sensations.  Many  dreams 
are  suddenly  altered  in  their  course  by  an  external  stimulus 
coming  in;  if  it  be  strong  enough  it  will  cause  a  distinct  dream 
cf  its  own,  as  shown  by  Maury's  experiments,*^  now  claiisic  iu 
this  line,  and  by  the  later  ones  of  Sanctis."  Numerous  instan- 
ces have  Vjcen  found  in  the  preSient  study,  but  this  fact  is  so 
well  recognized  that  only  two  will  be  given. 

F.,  20.  I/xal  fall  durjug  the  caiiipaigii  I  was  haviug  a  hard  time 
duaifjiojc  insects.  On  goioK  to  sleep  one  niKht  after  working  barri 
OD  tbii  a  procession  passed  our  home,  hurrahing  ioT  its  candidate.  I 
dreamed  the  men  had  discovered  a  new  way  to  classify  insects,  and 
*ere  celebrating  tbcir  discovery  with  a  procession. 

F.,  i8.  One  not  summer  night  I  heard  a  mounted  policeman  clattex 
past  toe  hontie,  and  dreameil  it  was  a  band  of  cowboys  after  a  horse 


^Op.  at..  Vol.  V. 

■Die  Sehlaf-  nnd  Tranrnzastandc  der  inenschllclieD  Seele,  pp.  177- 
178. 

•'■Contribution  a  la  Pfiycholoeie  du  Rftve,"  Am.  Jour.  0/ P$y.,  Vol. 
XP/.  No.  3.  P   ". 

*"Law9  of  Dream  Pancr;"  Cornhill  Magazine,  Vol.  L,  p.  540. 

'Le  Sommeil  et  tes  R£ves,  pp.  426,  Paris,  1862. 
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thief.    In  my  sleep  I  rashed  to  the  window,  leaned  ont  and  shonted 
"Catch  him,  catch  him  1 "  when  my  sister  reached  me  and  woke  me. 

Dreams  caused  by  organic  and  muscular  sensations  are  nti- 
merous;  nightmare  and  many  of  the  levitation  dreams  should 
probably  be  classed  here.  The  returns  show  that  children  are 
most  apt  to  have  nightmare  when  they  are  over-tired;  some- 
times it  is  known  to  be  due  to  a  cramped  position,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  or  respiration.  Certain  observers 
peculiarly  liable  to  dreams  of  falling  or  flying  ascribe  them  dis- 
tinctly to  faulty  circulation,  and  say  their  physicians  have 
given  them  medicine  to  regulate  the  heart's  action  which 
always  relieves  them  and  prevents  such  dreams.  Sir  William 
Gowers  ^  believes  that  a  spontaneous  contraction  of  the  stape- 
dius muscle  during  sleep  brings  about  the  sensation  of  falling; 
Havelock  Ellis'  thinks  that  "any  slight  thoracic  disturbance, 
even  in  a  healthy  person,  arising  from  the  lungs,  heart,  or 
stomach,  may  determine  such  a  dream,"  adding  that  the  rising 
and  falling,  as  one  seems  to  travel  by  great  leaps,  is  '  'simply 
the  objectification  of  one's  own  respiratory  muscles  under  this 
slight  physical  oppression. ' '  President  G.  Stanley  Hall '  looks 
on  this  kind  of  a  dream  as  atavistic,  pointing  back  to  the  time 
when  our  ancestors  used  their  air-bladders  to  float  and  sink  at 
will.  Dr.  C.  E.  Seashore  has  applied  to  these  dreams  Ladd's 
view*  of  the  "floating  flakes"  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the 
eye  becoming  visible  by  some  means  during  sleep  and  suggests 
that  the  optic  nerve  carries  to  the  brain  a  message  that  every- 
thing is  moving  up — or  down,  according  as  it  is  apperceived  at 
the  time;  hence,  since  one's  judgment  tells  him  this  cannot  be 
true,  be  decides  he  must  be  falling  or  floating,  as  the  case  may 
be.  All  agree,  however,  that  a  secondary  cause  is  the  numb- 
ness of  the  surface  on  which  the  sleeping  person  is  lying,  Ellis 
adds  lack  of  pressure  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  internal  equilibrium  which  always  accompanies  falling; 
consequently,  since  there  is  no  feeling  of  resting  on  anything, 
the  body  must  be  tn  mid-air. 

Several  returns  suggest  that  dreams  of  falling  and  flying 
may  differ  from  each  other  only  in  apperception.  A  number 
of  observers  say  they  often  have  delightful  dreams  of  flying  un- 
til they  suddenly  realize  that  they  cannot  fly,  and  fear  they  are 
falling  or  will  fall,  when  they  immediately  fall  with  the  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  sensation  which  always  accompanies  such  a 
dream.  If  it  be  true  that  these  dreams  differ  only  in  appercep- 
tion it  is  not  strange,  for  we  are  educated  from  the  beginning 

'Brit.  Med.  Joar.,  Nov.  14,  1896. 

*0p.  cit.,  pp.  728-730. 

*Atn.  /our.  ofPsy.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  I58-IS9- 

4  "  Tiie  Psycholt^y  of  Visnal  Dreams;"  Mind,  1892. 
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of  life  to  fear  falling.  Enough  of  the  dreamsof  floiotberingare 
explained  by  the  physical  condition  at  the  time  to  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  &uch  dreams  is  uKually  the  inability  to  ^et  suffi- 
cient air  to  breathe.  l*hc  fact  that  in  dreams  of  smothering 
there  is  always  a  frantic  effort  to  relieve  the  situation,  without 
effect  until  one  wakes,'  suggests  an  analogy  with  nightmare, 
which  is  characterized  by  inability  to  move  or  speak. 

F.,  37-  The  onlj  time  I  ever  liad  the  niglitTiinre  I  whs  17  or  18.  I 
dreamed  I  wftB  baogiog  OTcr  a  wafrbboard  with  my  head  lower  tban 
iDy  fert  niid  could  not  move.  Wtiea  I  awoke  I  found  my  circnialion 
lud  bees  iDterfered  with. 

H.,  a6.  I  oevei  bad  nightmare  except  alter  bunting  all  day  with 
my  older  brother.  I  never  was  so  fatigued  as  then,  and  our  pfaysiciao 
aaid  my  dreams  were  due  to  tired  muscles  and  faulty  circnlatioo,  (or 
my  heart  was  not  strong. 

P.,  30.  When  10  yean  old  I  often  had  uigbtmaTC,  and  when  I 
awuke  I  was  always  in  a  cramped  position  or  the  covers  of  the  bed 
were  tifihtly  wrapped  around  me. 

M  ,  43'  As  a  hoy  I  ofteo  bad  nightmBre,  and  when  I  awoke  wa«  al- 
waya  kind  of  nnmti  ou  the  side  I  was  lying  on.      I  was  always  falling. 

F.,  33.  I  oftea  dream  of  Byiug,  but  it  always  ends  in  falling  because 
I  get  scared. 

M.,  14.  iHy  floating  always  ends  In  falling,  I  always  float  toward* 
a  icreat  precipice,  over  which  I  evetitnally  fall. 

F.,  M.  I  often  dream  I  am  smothering,  but  always  wake  up  to  find 
the  bed  clothes  wrapped  around  my  head. 

P.,  23.  Not  long  Ago  I  went  to  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  wearing  a 
lii)[h  collar,  and  dreamed  I  was  smothering.  I  tried  to  call  sister, 
buiconld  n't. 

Strictly  pathological  dreams  belong  in  the  class  having  phy- 
sical causes,  of  these  there  are  but  two  examples. 

P  ,  19.  A.  couple  of  months  ago  I  dreamed  1  was  kneeling  in  a 
church  wheu  a  spirit  came  aud  cut  away  the  flesh  from  a  cerlaiu  part 
dI  my  back.     A  few  days  later  some  eruptions  broke  out  there. 

P..  tS.  A  few  days  before  coming  down  with  typhoid  I  dreamed  a 
ilranger  threw  oil  on  me  and  set  fire  to  it.  I  (etc  myself  burning  and 
«Dke. 

Two  psychic  cause.*!  of  dreams  are  evident;  vis.,  (i)  memory 
lod  association,  and  (s)  suggestion.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
dreams  coming  into  the  mind  during  .sleep  mu^it  come  from  the 
Bemory,  but  a  distinct  division  may  be  seen  between  the  rep- 
naentalive  elements  of  the  dream,  brought  by  the  associative 
proceftses  from  whatever  compartment  of  the  memory  It  may 
be,'  and  those  suggested  by  very  recent  experience.  As  has 
been  shown,  events  of  the  greatest  importance  do  not  usually 
play  a  part  in  the  dramas nf  dream  life  for  sometime  after  their 
occurrence;  and  careful  observation  for  some  weeks  of  all  the 
dreams  of  the  writer  and  friends  who  kindly  assisted  him  have 

ip.  H.  Bradley:  Mind.    N.  S,,  Vol.  III.  pp.  375-577- 
'I'idf  Andrews:    /1m.  four,  of  Psy.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  133,   and    Kobls- 
toa.  No.  Am.  Rev.,  Vol.CLVII,  pp.  6S7-697- 
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tended  to  prove  that  a  large  proportion  of  dreams  are  caused  by 
the  very  slight  suggestions  of  the  preceding  day.*  Of  course  no 
sooner  is  a  dream  of  this  kind  begun  than  association  steps  in 
and  furnishes  material  from  the  more  remote  stores  of  memory 
for  a  farther  extension  of  the  dream.  Dreams  are  apt  to  be  in- 
coherent because  of  the  incongruous  associations  (Spitta  says 
these  are  due  to  the  '  'absolute  disappearance  of  consciotisness 
of  self  during  dreams"),  such  as  those  given  below.  In  most 
of  the  dreams  of  this  class  the  events  are  changed  somewhat 
and  the  Ego  made  to  take  the  prominent  part. 

M.,  i8.  My  dreams  bsve  alwayt  been  the  reinlt  of  tny  lisbtest 
tboDghts,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  I  can  trace  each  dream 
to  its  source. 

P.,  19.  Often  some  obscnre  thonght  of  the  day  that  I  had  thought 
gone  forever  will  repeat  itself  in  the  night. 

P.,  19.  Por  two  nights  after  a  basket  ball  game  I  played  in  I  went 
through  a  complete  game  in  my  sleep,  and  worked  very  hard  to  win. 
Each  morning  I  awoke  very  fatigued. 

M.,  26.  Near  the  end  of  the  football  season  I  dreamed  of  playing 
through  a  bard  game. 

P.,  18.  Five  years  ago  I  dreamed  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  I  were  to  be 
executed  by  my  father. 

P.,  18.  Two  years  ago,  after  reading  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  I 
dreamed  my  brother  and  sister  were  cut  in  pieces  and  hung  in  jnst 
such  a  cave. 

P.,  14.  A  few  nights  ago  I  was  at  the  theatre,  after  going  to  sleep  I 
dreamed  everything  that  happened  to  the  heroine  happened  to  me. 

Burglar  Drbams. 

That  dreams  proceed  almost  entirely  from  suggestion,  open 
in  childhood  and  more  subtle  after  adolescence,  is  shown  by 
the  burglar  dreams,  or  dreams  of  a  man  breaking  into  the  house 
for  any  purpose. 

About  a  tenth  of  the  first  375  papers  received  fell  into  this 
cla.ss,  but  those  which  did,  were  almost  exclusively  from  large 
cities  or  towns,  very  few  indeed  from  Minnesota,  and  only  three 
from  Kansas.  In  each  of  these  latter  the  cause  was  given — 
either  burglars  had  been  at  work  in  the  vicinity  or  stories  about 
them  had  been  beard  lately.  These  same  two  reasons  were  so 
often  definitely  given  that  it  is  probable  all  were  caused  by 
the  same  thing. 

The  entire  mass  of  returns  was  carefully  examined  with  re- 
gard to  (i)  sex  difierences  in  these  burglar  dreams,  and  (2) 
the  age  of  such  dreams;  the  latter  with  good  success  in  so  far 
as  the  small  number  of  dreams  may  be  used,  the  former  merely 
hinting  at  a  suggestion.  Four-fifths  of  these  dreams  happened 
before  the  eleventh  year,  one-fifth  afterward.  This  proportion 
seems  large  enough  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  as  to  the 

*  Locke:  Bssay  Concerning  Human  Understanding.   Bk.  n,  Sec.  17. 


Bsual  age  of  such  dreams.  As  to  sex,  four-fifths  of  those  send- 
ing in  returns  were  females,  one-6fth  males;  but  of  the  dreams 
in  question  the  males  report  almost  a  third,— considerably  mnre 
tban  their  share.  Whether  or  not  sex  has  much  to  do  with 
such  dreams  is  a  question,  and  is  rather  dinibtfui;  aUhoiif^h, 
theoretically,  judging  from  the  prominence  of  fears  in  dreams, 
itseems  that  a  woman's  greatest  dread,  if  such  this  be,  should 
be  reflected  in  her  dreams.  Yet  four-Gfths  of  the  dreaming  by 
females  of  men  hidden  in,  or  breaking  into,  their  rooms  are 
given  as  occurring  before  paberly. 

At  least,  we  may  conclude  that  such  dreams  are  more  com- 
moa  before  adolescence.  The  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more 
of  them  now-B-days.  when  burglaries  are  a  not  uncommon  topic 
of  conversation  and  newspaper  comment.  The  placing  of  ne- 
^oea  in  some  of  these  dreams  is  analogous  to  the  general  tenor 
of  the  dream, — not  that  there  is  any  inherent  dread  of  the  negro 
u  such,  but  because  of  things  heard  and  read  about  him,  No 
other  division  of  this  paper  brings  out  a  moral  with  more  force 
than  this  one.  One-fifth  of  these  burglar  dreams  come  as  early 
fts  the  sixth  year,  as  mauy  as  all  after  the  tenth.  All  produce 
a  morbid  fear,  more  or  less  la.stiiig.  If  care  were  used  as  to 
what  these  little  tots  beard  this  should  be  different. 


Prbmonitoky  or  Anticipatobv  Drkams. 


COut  of  about  500  papers  on  dreams,  all  that  might  be  called 
of  a  premonitory  nature  were  taken,  most  of  them  in  answer  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  any  dreams  had  come  true.  Only 
dreams  of  the  observers  themselves  were  considered.  Of  these, 
five  were  thought  to  be  premonitions,  the  occurrence  of  the 
dreamed-of  event  being  watched  for,  but  they  never  mate- 
rialized. 

F.,  18.  I  dreamed  I  saw  ray  teacher's  grade  book  and  had  faUed  in 
this  Mtnester't  work.  I  was  afraid  it  would  prove  to  be  irii«.  Imt  I 
passed  well. 

H.,  30.  t  dreamed  my  chum  west  tbrougii  a  bole  in  tbc  ice  and 
drowned  before  wc  could  save  htm.  It  left  sucb  a  feeling  I  took  it  aa 
a  premonition,  bnt  he  was  at  a  party  tbat  nigbt  ftnd  all  Hgbt,  «•  he 
afterwards  told  me. 

P..  13.  I  dreamed  three  times  that  my  sister  came  home  from  Colo- 
rado, but  cbe  failed  to  come. 

M..  39,  I  dreamed  my  father  was  dying,  saw  all  tbc  details  of  his 
death  and  fuDcral.  Kot  loug  after  I  <ireamed  it  agaiti  in  all  particn- 
l*fs.  I  was  greatly  worried  for  fear  it  would  come  trne,  but  it  baa 
not. 

P  ,  J4.  A  year  ago  I  dri-amed  twice  in  the  same  night  that  my 
brother  was  dead.    It  has  t>otbered  me  ever  since,  but  has  not  come 

tiBC. 

Some  of  these  dreams  readily  class  themselves  together  as  of 
aufttare  such  that  the  premonitory  element  may,  or,  in  many 
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cases,  must  have  been  known  to  the  individoal  before  the 
dream.  These  vary  froca  those  in  which  something  is  expected 
to  occur  soon,  to  5nding  something,  the  location  of  which  was 
discovered  in  a  dream.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  one's 
dreaming  she  had  failed  in  a  test,  or  even  in  dreaming  the  gen- 
eral mark  on  the  paper — it  docs  not  require  any  considerable 
amount  of  acumen  to  determine  just  about  how  one  has  done 
in  a  test.  Nor  is  it  more  strange  for  two  certain  friends  to 
marry  after  one  has  dreamed  tbey  would.  Such  a  dream  would 
be  likely  to  be  suggested  by  the  probability  of  the  event 
taking  place.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  during  our 
dreams  there  are  subtle  as.sociations  made  which  are  below  the 
threshold  of  con.sciou-sncss. '  When  one  has  mi.splacefl  any- 
thing, he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  it  is,  but  the  missing 
association  is  made  during  sleep,  which  explains  quite  a  num- 
ber of  dreams  usually  called  premonitory.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  from  this  to  dreams  of  finding  something  one  has  lost 
rather  than  mislaid.  Somewhere  down  in  the  realm  of  sub- 
conscious activity  is  a  recognition  of  the  losing  of  the  article, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  reach  the  higher  levels  of  con- 
scious memory*. 

P..  31.  I  have  dreamed  two  people  were  to  be  muried  and  soon 
they  would  he. 

P.,  i8.  Lut  oizht  I  dreamed  I  received  a  "G"  oo  so  examiualiotl 
paper  and  to-day  I  got  «  paper  with  a  "O"  on  it. 

F.,  17.  About  (our  yeara  af;o  I  could  not  find  a  bottle  of  Kloe, 
thouKli  I  often  loukeit  lor  it.  Otie  uighl  I  dreatiied  I  saw  it  In  a  Clip- 
board under  a  dish,  and  in  the  morning  I  fotind  it  there. 

P.,  16.  A  year  ago  I  dreamed  of  fuiding  a  poclcelbook  I  had  lost  Xhm 
day  before,  at  a  certain  place  In  the  street.  The  next  day  t  looked 
there  and  found  It. 

There  are  other  dreams,  the  fulfillment  of  which  was  proba- 
bly due  to  the  subjective  state  arising  from  the  dream,  and  the 
consequent  effort  to  match  some  real  experience  with  the  one 
of  the  dream.  Some  of  these  are  veo'  simple,  as  F..  18,  dreamed 
she  broke  the  crystal  of  her  watch,  and  a  week  later  she  did. 
If  there  is  anything  strange  about  this,  it  is  that  some  other 
dream  has  not  come  true  as  well  as  this  one.  The  other  ex- 
treme is  fouud  in  a  dreara  of  the  literary  editor  of  a  large  daily 
paper,  who,  after  receiving  transportation  over  the  L.  S.  R.  R. 
for  a  trip  West,  dreamed  he  was  put  on  the  wrong  train  at 
Cleveland  on  his  return  trip,  whereupon  he  became  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  offending  brakeraan  and  gave  him  a  thrash- 
ing. A  mouth  and  a  half  later,  while  returning  from  his  west- 
ern trip,  he  was  to  reach  Cleveland  at  3  p.  ai..  and  at  exactly 


J  P.  W.  H.  Myers  :  Hutaan  Peiaonality  and  Its  Survival  after  Bodilr 
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the  same  minute  a  traia  left  for  Buffalo  which  he  wanted  to 
take. 

We  reacbetl  Clevelan']  exactly  oa  the  laJiinte,  md  I  saked  tbebralc«< 
man  as  I  got  ofi  my  traiu  which  train  1  tcxik  for  Bu0alo  over  the  L.  S. 
He  poJDted  np  the  iraclea  and  said  "two  can  ahead."  Of  the  brake- 
man  of  this  train  I  asked  "Is  this  the  Bofialo  train  ?  "  and  be  saiil  it 
was.  Upon  taking  a  scftt  in  the  smolcer  I  noticed  xnothcr  train  on  au 
adjoininK  track,  just  pulling  out.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  it  was  the 
L>.  S.  Bunalo  express,  section  one,  that  f  was  on  section  two,  and  that 
we  would  leave  Cleveland  and  arrive  in  Bufialo  tcu  miaute»  later  thao 
the  Ar«t  section.  To  put  the  cas<c  mildly,  I  wa«  Angry,  and  had  I  been 
phyaically  capable  of  the  deed,  I  would  have  eiveo  the  brakeman 
vrlio  told  me  a  lie,  by  implication,  a  gf>o«t  tfarashiDK-  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  which  train  I  embarked  on  at 
Cleveland,  lor  the  one  1  was  on  ran  practically  ttotid  from  Indianapo- 
Ha  and  Cincinnati  to  New  YorV.  Bat  that  did  not  absolve  the  brake- 
man  from  the  duty  of  tclliug  me  that  there  was  au  earlier  train  on  the 
next  track  My  wrath  increased  «*  the  traiti  lost  time,  and  when  It 
•QQued  itself  on  the  sidinE  at  Bellefonlaine  for  fifteen  minutes  I  wat 
in  a  state  of  white  heat^tnere  was  nothing  hut  the  thrashing  of  the 
tirakeman  to  make  my  dream  of  aix  weeks  before  complete." 

Than  this,  perhaps,  no  belter  illustratioii  could  be  found  of 
£L  series  of  events  receiving  a  particular  interpretation  from  a 
subjective  state  brought  about  by  a  dream — an  effort  to  fit  the 
<3rcam  into  real  life.    In  the  first  place.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
cronnections  with  a  train  leaving  at  a  certain  minute  if  the  train 
one  arrives  on  does  not  r^ach  the  station   iinlil   that  very  min- 
iate.    Consequently,  when  the  observer  asked  the  brakeman  of 
the  train  on  which  he  arrived   at  Cleveland   which   train  he 
should  take,  he  was  pointed  to  Section   2  of  the  Buffalo  train, 
the  only  one  he  could  take  if  Section  i  left  on  time.      When  he 
asked  the  brakeman  of  Section  2  "la  this  the  Buffalo  train?" 
le  was  told  the  truth  by  the  brakeman,  and  not  a  "lie  by  impH- 
Cfttion,"  for  the  brakeman  must  have  known  the  first  section 
■v-as  then  leaving.     As  a  mailer  of  fact,  if  Section  i  had  left 
Jast  on  the  minute,  as  it  was  suppo&ed  to,  the  observer  would 
ha\-e  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of,  his  whole  experi- 
ence was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  interpretation  of  the 
e\'ents  in  terms  of  his  dream.     He  got  to  Cleveland  on  time, 
got  on  the  right  train,  was  not  lied   to  by  either   brakeman;  in 
short,  no  condition  of  his  dream  was  fulfilled,  but   from  bis 
subjective  slate  he  fulfilled  it  in  every  particular  aspect  except 
that  be  did  not  thrash  the  brakeman.     The  other  dreams  of 
this  class  do  not  seem  nearly  so  wonderful  00  their  face,  all  be- 
ing on  a  par  with  the  following  two. 

F.,  17.  Aboat  leven  years  a^o  I  dreamed  I  broke  my  arm,  three 
^ya  afterwards  I  sprained  it  twice. 

P.,  19.  I  once  dreamed  I  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  my  friends,  and 
three  days  later  we  did  quarrel,  and  she  said  a  nnmt>er  of  things  I 
dreamed  abe  said. 
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A  portion  of  these  anticipatory  dreams  are  of  sickness  or 
death.  These  have  been  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  first  in- 
cluding dreams  probably  suggested  by  the  critical  condition  of 
the  oue  dreamed  about,  the  other  those  in  which  such  a  condi- 
tion seems  absent.  Typical  examples  are  given,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dreams  of  the  first  class,  unless 
it  be  that,  in  the  first  case  quoted,  the  baby  of  the  observer 
died  about  the  same  time  as  the  dream,  which  may  have  been 
a  mere  coincidence. 

M.,  44.  When  36  years  old,  mT  baby  was  very  aick  and  I  was  teach- 
ing 16  miles  from  home.  I  was  home  over  Snoday,  left  at  10  p.  M.,  to 
drive  to  my  school.  When  about  balf  way  there  I  fell  asleep  in  m^ 
buggy,  dreamed  I  saw  my  baby  reach  his  hands  to  me,  and  cry  hu 
baby  name  for  tue,  wanting  me  to  take  him.  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  turned  my  borse  back  towards  home,  but  thinking  it  was  only  a 
dream  I  soon  turned  back  again  and  went  to  my  school.  In  -the  mom- 
ing  I  got  a  telegram  saying  the  baby  was  dead;  afterwards  I  learned  he 
died  just  about  the  time  of  the  dream.  If  I  ever  have  a  dream  of  this 
nature  again  I  shall  follow  its  promptings. 

P.,  18.  My  brother  was  very  ill  and  papa  was  up  all  night  with 
him.  The  next  afternoon  he  lay  down  to  sleep  and  dreamed  he  saw 
my  brother  in  heaven,  between  my  grandmothers,  who  were  dead. 
The  nest  afternoon  my  brother  died. 

After  all  other  rational  explanations  of  these  dreams  have 
been  exhausted,  the  law  of  chance — that  once  in  a  while  the 
events  of  a  dream  will  afterward  happen — is  present  to  counter- 
balance telepathy,  or  whatever  other  basis  for  a  premonition 
one  may  choose. 

As  Greenwood  says :  *  "  None  of  these  tales  bear  the  strain  of 
proof  that  science  must  needs  apply  to  them.  The  evidence  is 
single;  corroboration  is  wanting,  fortuity  may  come  in,  coinci- 
dence is  probable;  as  are  also  the  unconscious  suppressions,  ex- 
aggerations and  importations  of  an  excited  fancy. ' '  It  will  not 
be  denied  that  every  one  neglects  and  so  forgets  the  dreams 
that  do  not  come  true,  even  if,  for  a  time,  he  expects  them  to 
do  so,  and  remembers  what  few  do  match  events  of  real  life 
afterwards.  At  most,  but  eight  dreams  of  sickness  or  death 
fall  into  this  class,  perhaps  less  if  the  data  concerning  them 
were  more  complete.     The  following  are  fair  examples  : 

F.,  34-  I  once  dreamed  my  brother,  who  was  away  at  college,  was 
sick.    In  a  day  or  so  we  received  a  letter  saying  he  was  quite  sick. 

P.,  18.  A  short  time  ago  I  dreamed  a  friend  of  mine  died,  and  a 
week  later  received  a  notice  of  her  funeral. 

P.,  19.  When  10  years  old  I  was  staying  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
taking  care  of  their  baby,  and  one  night  I  dreamed  the  baby  was  dc«d. 
Atmut  a  week  later  it  took  sick  suddenly  and  soon  died. 

There  remains  now  a  class  of  miscellaneous  anticipatory 
dreams.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the  following : 

'Imagination  in  Dreams,  p.  117. 
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P.,  i8.    A  short  lime  ago  I  dixamed  I  was  tutoring  a  class,  and  tbe 
next  day  was  sent  for  to  tutor  a  clats  in  Algebra. 

It  is  probable  that  this  lady  had  tieeii  expecting  to  tutor  some 
class.  Most  of  these  dreams  tnust  be  explained,  if  at  all,  by  the 
law  of  chance  or  by  telepathy.'  The  foltowin>'  case  is  believed 
by  the  observer  to  be  due  to  telepathy,  and  is  the  clearest  of  its 
Icind  ia  those  collected  here. 

P.,  26.  My  father  and  Mr.  Childs,  editor  of  the  f^itadtlitkia  L«H~ 
jge^,  vrere  the  fa«te»t  o(  {mnd«.  One  raorninft  at  breakfast  latbcr  said 
be  had  awakened  at  night  with  a  Tery  distre.4sed  feeling.  He  strnrk 
^  match  and  saw  It  was  two  o'clock.  Later  in  the  morning  we  learned 
Chat  Mr.  Childs  had  died  al  that  hour.  My  father  is  Dotsa(jerstiti»ua 
in  any  way,  but  he  believes  thtre  was  such  a  bond  of  sympathy  be* 
t.we«ii  himself  and  Mr.  Cbitds  Uiat  ouecould  not  be  mateiially  affL-cted 
-vrithent  the  other  knowing  abont  it. 

Tiro  of  these  miscellaneoos  dreams  are  described  as  being 
yure  premonitions,  though  the  second  does  not  state  whether 
or  not  some  one  is  certain  to  die  whenever  the  ab.ser\'-er  dreams 
of  a  wedding,  and  so  is  rendered  valueless.  It  is  the  only 
^ream  included  under  this  rubric  which  was  not  dreamed  by 
Ihe  author  of  the  paper  received,  and  is  given  only  because  of 
its  uniqueness. 

P.,  IS.  Wbenei-er  I  dream  of  a  certain  kind  of  inaect  there  is  aiwaya 
■  loUowing  sickotas  in  the  family.  If  there  are  a  great  many  of  them 
the  sickness  is  worae. 

F..  18.  I  know  a  man  who  always  dreama  of  a  wedding  before  anv- 
ou  in  his  family  dies.     He  has  done  so  in  the  case  of  bis  wiie  and  son. 

A  few  dreams  remain  tinex]jlained.  Some  of  them  may  be 
due  to  the  chance  matching  of  a  dream  with  events  of  real  life, 
Olbeis  perhaps  to  some  deeper  reason,  as  yet  unknown.  How- 
nrerthis  may  be,  an  unexplained  residue  of  some  6fteen  dreams 
out  of  all  the  thousands  of  dreams  oi  over  eight  hundred  people, 
is  1  very  small  percentage  indeed. 

P.,  19.  One  night  I  dreamed  of  my  sister's  coming  home  from  oet 
^Mt,  aod  how  flnrprited  we  all  were.    The  next  night  she  came. 

P.,  14.  Over  a  year  ago  1  dreomeil  of  going 00  a  journey  fit  had  not 
ftt  been  thought  of)  and  it  came  true  just  as  drentned. 

P.,  19.  Since  Thanksgiving  t  dreamed  I  was  called  on  for  a  certain 
P«nof  ihe  Psychology  ^sson.  and  the  next  morning  I  was. 

Quite  comparable  to  these  anticipatory  dreams  are  those  in 
Vhich  one  becomes  familiar  with  a  place  through  dreaming  of 
it,  though  certain  he  has  never  really  seen  it.  An  intelligent 
Worcester  lady  of  some  thirty-five  years,  has  dreamed  often  of 
l*iiig  ia  some  large  hotel, — where,  she  has  no  idea.  In  differ- 
Hit  dreams  in  the  past  several  years  she  has  been  through  most 
parts  of  the  hotel,  sometimes  through  parts  she  has  dreamed 
of  before  and  which  she  recognizes,  sometimes  through  sections 
ttyet  unexplored. 

1  Myers:  op.  eit.,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  4;  Vol.  II,  Chap.  9. 
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v.,  19-  I  hftTc  often  dreamed  of  ■  cerUia  iBodtcape,  have  explored 
it  qnite  thoruughly  oatil  I  know  every  inch  of  it  well,  hot  I  have 
never  seen  »nch  a  placc- 

F.,  42-     Every  two  or  tfaive  yean  I  dream  of  s  peculiar  boose  and 
groaads  with  which  I  am  perfectly  familiar.     The  estate  «eema  to  be 
la  Cbioa.     I  never  meet  any  one,  the  house  is  looely  and  silent,  and 
am  always  depressed  lor  a  day  or  two  after  the  dream. 

At  first  blush  these  dreams  seem  very  strange  when  conunf 
from  inteltigeiil,  observiug  people-      But  one  other  snch  dream 
is  accompanied  by  ao  explanation  that  suggests  a  similar  ot 
for  analogims  dreams. 

F.,  40.  I  ascd  to  dream  over  and  over  of  certain  rooma.  furnished 
in  a  Ter>-  peculiar  way,  the  dreams  beinf;  so  vivid  that  I  could  tell  jost 
how  the  rooms  were  aitnated  and  Inmiibod.  Hspecially  piain  was  a 
wooden  box  covered  with  r«ry  peculiar  upholsterr.  Uv  parents  were 
pcKitive  I  had  never  seen  snch  a  place,  as  was  I,  but  a/ter  aome  time 
an  atiat  was  told  of  it,  who  remembered  just  such  a  soile  of  rooms  lo 
■  faoiel  in  Paris,  which  had  been  Tinted  when  I  was  a  little  girl  ot  per- 
lupa  foar  years  ot  age. 

In  (bis  case,  there  were  subliminal  memory  associations  which 
still  held  vivid  pictures  of  scenes  so  far  forgotten  that  they 
CDold  not  be  called  up  at  will.*  Had  not  an  aunt  happened  to 
Tunember  the  place  dreamed  of.  there  would  have  been  another 
case  of  isolated  recollections,  the  asaociatiotia  of  which  were 
kxt. 

Drbaus  of  Dkatb. 

Aboot  the  same  nnmber  of  dreams  of  death  are  fbnnd  in  the 
fetnms  as  those  of  a  premonitory  character,  and  they  come 
bom  all  classes  of  ohser\-ers  and  from  ever>'  locality.  Those 
of  a  distinctly  premonitory*  nature  having  been  already  ooa- 
sidertd  will  not  be  again  toached  upon.  The  remaining  tircants 
andcT  this  rubric  faa\-e  divided  themselves  into  several  classes, 
vix.,  (1)  Dreams  ot  the  end  of  the  world,  di&rent  from  (be 
others  in  caose  as  well  as  content;  (a)  Dreams  of  one's  own 
death;  (3)  DreuBS  of  persons  really  alive  as  being  dead;  and 
(4}  Dreams  of  ihedrad  coming  back  to  life.'orof  those  persons 
dreamed  to  be  dead  showing  some  activity  of  Uie. 

Dreams  of  the  end  of  the  world  seem  to  come  ^'oca  qaite 
dinct  snggcstiaa.  Struck  by  the  large  ntunbcr  of  these  dreams 
from  ooe  State,  ftinber  inqmries  were  made  as  to  anything 
whx^  miglit  have  saggested  the  dreams,  and  it  was  leunea 
that  mom  of  them  ftkUvwed  the  hearing,  dtiriog  reviral  oKCt- 
mgX  of  sermoos  tm  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  judgment  day. 
Ahbongh  ooe  yoong  wooaa  aCates  tbat  she  has  been  trying 
ever  sxoce  to  live  snch  a  life  (hat  there  would  be  no  donbt  of 
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her  being  sav-ed  io  case  the  world  should  suddenly  end,  by  &r 
the  greater  number  were  made  so  nervous  and  depressed  by 
these  dreams,  that  the  benefit  of  lurid  revival  sermons  appeal- 
ing to  the  emotions  of  vouiig  adolescents  is  made  more  than 
donbtfol. 

F.,  26.  Tiro  weeks  ago  I  dreamed  of  falltDF.  the  Lord  anpcBred,  and 
I  realized  that  it  was  the  end  of  Ihe  worlr]  anil  that  I  was  being  burled 
to  dcttmctloD.     My  dream  has  depresseil  me  a  good  deal. 

F.,  18.  Four  years  ago  I  dreamed  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  alty 
tplit  ja  half  and  I  was  slowly  asceadluff  when  I  awoke.  For  a  lotig 
Ume  I  was  Imdiy  frighteoetl  every  time  I  thought  of  it,  and  I  used  a£ 
moat  to  ihiak  it  would  come  true. 

P.,  36.  Two  years  ago  I  dreamed  the  end  of  the  world  had  come 
snd  that  fire  had  coDsomed  everything  ia  the  world  but  iiie.  For  tome 
day*  I  worried  for  fear  it  would  come  true. 

Of  the  dreams  of  one's  own  death  only  three  get  beyond  the 
foneral  and  burial  ftervices;  a  hereafter  usually  plays  no  part. 
The  fact  that  in  most  of  these  dreams  there  is  a  fruitless  eflfort 
to  stir,  to  make  some  sound  or  give  other  indication  of  life, 
suggests  that  instead  of  being  caused  by  suggestion  these  dreams 
tte  analogous  to  nightmare,  in  which  all  effort  to  move  or  speak 
is  useless. 

P..  33.  I  dreamed  I  was  in  such  a  state  people  thought  me  dead  and 
*ere  preparing  to  bury  me.     I  was  lu  awfnl  agony  nntil  t  woke  up. 

P..  TO.  I  have  dreamed  that  I  died,  and  yet  saw  myself  laid  in  my 
own  coffin. 

P..  13.  I  dreamed  that  the  world  was  about  to  end  when  I  heard 
MaiethiaK  snap  in  my  head,  and  knew  I  was  dead.  Then  I  saw  the 
(oeior  standing  orer  me,  telling  the  family  X  died  of  heart  fuilute.  I 
*»  indignant  at  his  mistake,  sat  up  to  tell  him,  and — awoke. 

In  each  dream  of  the  death  of  some  one  really  alive,  the  one 
Ihooght  to  be  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
dreamer.  Aside  from  one's  dreaming  more  often  of  bis  inti- 
oate  friends  than  of  others,  as  Miss  Calkins  has  pointed  out,' 
it  is  probable  that  the  reason  all  these  dreams  relate  to  mem- 
of  the  family  of  the  observer  is  that  they  assumcil  a  sig- 

Scance  to  him  paramount  to  that  produced  by  other  dreams, 
so  remained  in  the  memory  long  after  a  dream  of  the  death 

fsome  one  else  had  faded.  These  dreams  are  more  remarka- 
Mt  for  their  effect  than  for  anything  else,  most  of  them  being 
accompanied  by  considerable  emotion  during  the  dream  itself, 
tod  almost  all  producing  a  depression  after  waking,  which 
aometimes  lasted  for  years  if  the  dream  was  repeated.  While 
the*e  dreams  take  their  place  among  those  producing  morbid 
fitars,  they  do  so  only  to  a  small  extent  compared  with,  e.  ^., 
dmms  of  the  end  of  the  world,  where  the  Ego  is  altogether 
CDocerned.     The  fear  produced  by  these  is  not  so  much  of  death 

^Op.dt..  pp.  333-334- 
JOOKKAI.— a 
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itself,  as  it  is  of  losng  soae  one  c=e  loves,  and  the  appiedatu^^ 
hy  the  d  readier  of  what  snch  an  event  would  meain  to  him  a^  J 
pears  to  be  of  great  er.ongh  b&refit  to  c^et  any  aboormal  fe^^ci 
that  might  be  engendered  in  the  average  normal  person. 

p.,  so.  I  have  often  drcAcied  my  father  was  dead,  and  it  makes  i^R« 
Md  wbtoerfrr  I  thick  of  ;t.  I  'm  afraid  he  may  not  live  long,  and  prm.,^ 
OT«r  it  erery  dar.    It  has  made  me  rery  tender  toward  him- 

P.,  19.    I'often  dream  mj  little  brother  is  dead.    It  has  made  ks^ 
worry  aome,  bat  I  have  been  more  gentle  with  him  than  otherwiae. 

P.,  20.  I  dreamed  father  was  dead,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  one- 
who  cartrd.  I  woke  with  my  face  wet  with  teais  and  very  nerrona.  I 
«m  depreMed  when  I  think  of  it. 

P.,  17.  Eight  years  ^o  I  dreamed  fatber  was  brought  home  dead, 
and  we  all  got  ready  for  the  fnneral  withoat  any  sorrow  whatever.  It 
made  me  realize  how  much  father  was  to  me,  and  try  to  please  hJa 
all  I  coBld. 

Last  are  the  dreams  about  people  then  dead,  or  thouglit 
to  Ije  dead,  who  either  display  unmistakable  evidences  of  life, 
or  who  are  dreamed  of  as  coining  back  to  their  friends  alive 
indeed.  Some  of  these  dreams  have  little  effect  on  the  dreamer, 
as 

P.,  15,  I  dreamed  two  weeks  ago  that  a  girl  friend,  dead  three 
years,  called  00  me,  and  we  went  for  so  oating  together.  After  I 
awoke  it  Meemed  very  strange. 

Others  have  had  as  great  an  effect  as  any  dreams  that  this 
f|ueHtionnaire  brought  out.     For  example, 

P.,  2%.  Shortly  after  papa  died.  Mama  dreamed  that  he  was  alive 
aijain,  nut  insane,  and  that  she  conld  not  do  anything  with,  or  for 
liim.  Then  an  angel  appeared  and  said  "There  are  things  much  worse 
that!  death."  Since  then  she  has  been  much  more  reconciled  to  his 
death. 

More  Htrikingly  than  anything  else,  however,  is  brought  out 
the  struggle  made  by  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  to  realize 
that  they  were  really  dead,  and  their  dfeams  undoubtedly  have 
licLMi  liirgely  respon.sible  for  this.  Often,  when  we  hear  of  the 
(livith  iif  HOinc  one  we  have  known  intimately,  we  say  "Why,  it 
c'lin't  Im:  true,  I  can't  realize  that  he  is  dead."  And  when  this 
lark  of  appreciation  uf  fact  is  enforced  by  vivid  dreams  of  the 
(IfEui  an  living,  it  is  strengthened  all  the  more.     For  example: 

P.,  ai.  Several  members  of  our  family  have  had  similar  dreams 
alMHit  iity  father  and  brother,  who  recently  died,  dreaming  that  they 
have  Itceii  In  Home  foreign  conntry  and  retamed,  when  we  believed 
lliriii  t(i  be  dead.     It  has  all  seemed  very  real. 

Ilrff  iH  reflected  the  belief  of  primitive  man  that  the  dead 
wriv  only  gone  awiiy  somewhere,  and  might  return,  caused,  as 
Tylor'  and   Herbert  Spencer*  have  pointed  out,  by  the  fittt 

•  I'riitiitlvr  (.'ulture.  Vol.  II,  Chap.  II. 

■  I'rlitflpleH  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  167  et  seq. 
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that  althongh  "he  witnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their 
lensi^tbs  and  degrees,  after  the  immense  majority  of  these  there 
cota«  reanimations, — daily  after  sleep,  frequently  after  swoon, 
ocoasinnally  after  coraa.  now  and  then  after  blows  and  wounds. 
What  about  this  other  form  of  insensibility  (death)? — will  not 
reanimation  follow  this  also?" 
Beuedickt^  has  shown  that  funerals  were  probably  originated 
primitive  man  for  the  purpose  of  "laying  the  ghost," — to 
vince  the  onlookers  that  the  deceased  was  really  dead,  the 
•'iineral  furnishing  a  material  thing  they  could  hold  on  to,  and 
•fterwards  use  as  a  criterion  for  judgment.     The  more  elabo- 
rate the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  more  deeply  it  was  impressed 
tipon  them  that  the  dead  man  was  assuredly  dead,  not  merely 
Kone  on  a  journey  to  a  far  country,  and  liable  to  come  back  at 
any  time,  as  was  believed   far  down  into  the  middle  ages  in 
some  notable  cases,  such  as  the  belief  of  the  Teutons  concero- 
inR  Frederick  Barbarossa.     To-day.  dreams  of  the  dead  coming 
ha.tzh  to  life  have  a  great  effect  upon  adults;  indeed  this  is  true 
to  so  gprat  an  extent  that  we  often  wonder  "what  it  would  be 
like  if  it  were  possible."    Children  do  not  altogether  disbelieve 
such  dreams,  as  certain  cases  given  below  will  indicate.     How 
■ntich  greater  must  the  effect  of  such  dreams  have  beea  on  primi- 
tive man,  who  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  his  dream  con- 
sciousness from  that  of  his  waking  hours!    The  Bible  c^mtai  us 
numerous  examples  of  an  unhesitating  belief  in  the  objective 
TCality  of  persons  speaking  in  dreams;  notable  instances'  are 
found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys.sey.  nor  is  more  recent  literature 
wanting  in  snch   conceptions.     Evidently  this  idea  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  man,  for  we  know  it  took  many  centu- 
ries to  bring  us  to  the  views  held  on  the  subject  to-day.     That 
this  rich  dream  life  of  primitive  man,  not  differentiated  from 
what  he  senses  rightly  when  awake,  is  responsible  for  his  in- 
ability to  conceive  of  death  as  ending  completely  liis  associa- 
tions with  his  friends,  seems  to  the  writer  more  than  probable. 
Morgan,  Drury,  Ellis.  Keating.  Krapf,  Reade,  and  others,  tell 
'IS  of  primitive  peoples  who  to-day  believe  that  "what  they  see 
and  hear  in  dreams  come  to  them  from  the  spirits."  and  the  like. 
And  to-day,  these  dreams  of  the  dead  as  being   alive  bring  to 
>lift  young  the  old  race  tjelief  that  perhaps  alter  all  death  is  not 
'«1,— even  the  elaborate  funeral  of  to-day  has  failed  to  entirely 
•iispel  the  ghost. 

?'.  19.    I  dreamed  a  couiin  was  drowned.     Wfr  nil  stood  looking  at 
^^body  when  he  opcnnl  his  eye*  and  looked  at  us.     We  all  knew  lie 


'Du  Seclen-Biooenlcben  des  gesunden  nad  kraDken  Measclicn,  14 

'K)di  Vashide,  N.,  and  Pitron.  II.:  "Prophetic  Dreamt  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquity."  Monist,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  161-194. 
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was  dead,  bowerer.  This  dream  has  made  it  seem  to  me  as  If  the  dead 
might  perhaps  be  really  alive,  after  all. 

F.,  IB.  When  lo  years  old,  after  papa  had  been  dead  a  year,  I 
dreamed  I  wasont  riding  ■with  him,  and  said:  "  Why,  papa,  you  aren't 
really  dead  after  all,  are  you  ?  "  For  a  long  time  after  that  I  often 
had  to  stop  and  think  whether  he  was  dead  or  not. 

F.,  19.  Four  years  ago,  after  the  death  of  my  sister,  I  dreamed  she 
was  dying.  After  we  thought  she  was  dead,  she  jumped  out  of  her 
coffin,  and  chased  me  into  the  cellar  where  she  caught  me — end  I 
awoke.  For  some  time  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  and  was  depressed,  it 
seemed  that  perhaps  she  was  still  alive. 

M.,  29,  when  a  child,  the  night  after  the  funeral  of  a  neighbor, 
I  dreamed  I  saw  him  in  his  cofKn,  but  alive,  looking  at  me,  sod  mov- 
ing his  bands,    I  have  always  believed  that  he  was  buried  alive. 

Judgment  During  Slbkp. 

Some  data  is  furnished  by  the  returns  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  train  of  thought  in  dreaming  is  at  times  perfectly  logical — 
as  much  so  as  during  waking  life.  From  the  nature  of  this 
question,  any  cases  throwing  light  on  it  must  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  several  of  those  collected  here  seem  to  be  beyond 
doubt.  Numerous  instances  are  given  where  one  may  talk  with 
a  sleeping  person  and  get  perfectly  logical  answers,  some  in 
which  the  person  awake  may  start  the  conversation  on  almost 
any  topic  he  chooses.  Several  cases  are  given  of  persons — usually 
children — sleeping  together  who  have  often  been  heard  to  talk 
with  each  other  in  their  sleep;  two  sisters  just  entering  adoles- 
cence discuss  their  lessons  together,  one  pair  of  twin  brothers 
evidently  dream  of  playing  the  same  game,  and  call  out 
directions  to  each  and  to  the  other  boys  as  the  game  seems  to 
progress.  The  writer  roomed  for  some  months  with  a  young 
man  about  his  own  age,  with  whom  he  has  talked  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  while  his  friend  slept;  he  often  was 
taken  for  his  friend's  sweetheart  and  told  things  intended  only 
for  her.  We  worked  together  every  day,  and  in  his  sleep  he 
would  discuss  our  work  logically.  Many  Normal  School  stu- 
dents tell  of  solving  problems  in  their  sleep,  or  of  dreaming  of 
finding  references  they  had  been  unable  to  turn  to  when  awake, 
owing  to  lapse  of  memory.  One  boy  of  seventeen  dreamed  out 
the  plans  for  a  new  kind  of  revolver,  which  he  sent  along  with 
his  paper,  with  drawings  to  illustrate  it. 

F.,  17.  Bight  years  ago  I  was  learning  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  to  speak 
at  school,  and  one  night  I  sat  up  in  my  sleep  and  said  "Now,  Miss  H., 
I  know  it,"  and  recited  it  entirely  through  with  gestures. 

P.,  37.  When  a  child  my  little  sister  and  I  once  learned  a  dialogue, 
and  mother  says  that  one  night  we  went  through  it  correctly  in  our 
sleep,  and  that  while  our  voices  got  very  "sleepy"  toward  the  end,  we 
completely  finished  it. 

P.,  19.  Five  years  ago  I  dreamed  out  how  to  work  an  example  I 
had  puzzled  over  a  go^  deal.  It  was  so  vivid  that  I  woke  up,  got  up 
and  set  it  down. 
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P.,  30.  I  dreamed  how  to  work  a  problem  I  had  been  working  on 
%jud  but  oosucccssfully  before  going  to  bed;  ia  the  moroing  I  foaod 
^my  dream  was  correct.  Also,  I  dreamed  where  to  find  the  attswer  to 
^B  q*«stioD  in  literature. 

p.,  j3.  Several  times  during  my  University  days  I  aolved.during 
^lce[>.  problems  which  had  baflled  me  before,  bat  was  always  exceed* 
£ag]y  fatigued  when  I  woke. 

Certain  writers  on  "  Dreams  "  refuse  to  accept  any  cases  such 
^(  those  just  quoted  as  being  true  ;  ^  bat  all  of  these  returns 
that  might  be  suspected  of  being  written  for  effect  were  thrown 
^nit,  and  some  of  these  dreams  have  been  ct'>rrobo rated.     Haiu- 
iBond.'  Macario,'  Melinand.*  and  others  suggest  that  probably 
SQch  casei  .should  be  accounted  for  by  the  probability  of  the 
dreamer's  having  been  awake  when  he  thought  out  whatever 
look  a  process  involving  .some  degree  of  logic,  hut  not  remem- 
bering that  he  was  awake,   and   so  laying  it  to  dreaming. 
Hammond  says  that  cases  where  people  get  oat  of  bed  in  their 
sle«p  and  set  down  thiugs  they  bare  dreamed,  such  as  the  solu- 
tion   f  a  problem,  where  they  go  through  motor  actions  seem- 
ing to  require  the  exerci.w  of  judgment,  or  any  similar  cases, 
are  la  be  explained  by  saying  that  "  they  were  awake  when 
.Ihey  went  through  the  action,  but  did  not  remember  it  through 
'the  night."  in  other  words,  that  one  may  decide  he  is  dream- 
ling  when   he  is  not.     This  .study  dues  not  bear  out  such   a 
theory,  however,  and  has  brought  together  quite  a  number  of 
cases   like    lln>se   cited   by  Sully,'  BvauniSj*  and   Calkins'  of 
children  who  have  gone  through  quite  complex  processes  in 
Ibeir  sleep,  e.  g.,  going  down  stairs,  setting  the  table  and  pre- 
paring breakfast ;  moving  things  from  one  room  to  another; 
carrying  on  an  extended    and    reasonable   conversation,  etc.; 
and  that  they  were  clearly  asleep  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
tliey  were  insensible  to  stimuli  until  awakened  by  someone, 
when  they  had  no  remembrance  whatever  of  the  few  minutes 
immediately  preceding.      Greenwood  believes  such  things  as 
solving  problems  in  one's  sleep  are  instantaneous,*  aud  so  loo 
when  awake  ;  but  if  so  there  is  no  reason  for  the  great  fatigue 
felt  Qpon  awakening,  which  is  mentioned  In  .se\*cral  instances. 
These  returns  clearly  prove,  too,  that  one  may  know  during 
a  dream,  that  he  is  dreaming,  as  Beauuis  has  asserted.     This 
has  been  thought  to  be  impossible,  on  the  groaod  that  during 


»  Vide  Spttu,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127  and  139. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  190. 

'Dd  Sommeil,  p.  aB6. 

*"  Dream  and  Healily,"  Pop-  Sci.  Mo.,  Vol.  LIV,  pp.  96-IQ3. 

'tllasions,  pp.  180-181. 
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sleep  judgment  is  in  abeyance.^  Hammond  says  that,  in  bis 
opinion,  "during  sleep  the  power  of  bringing  the  judgment 
into  action  is  suspended.  We  do  not  actually  lose  the  power 
of  arriving  at  a  decision,  but  we  do  not  exert  the  faculty  of 
judgment  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  truth  and  of  cor- 
rect reasoning.  ...  In  all  cases  where  a  dreamer  thinks  he 
knows  he  is  dreaming,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  individual 
is  more  awake  than  asleep,  for  certainly  the  power  to  judge 
correctly  is  not  exercised  in  dreams,  involving  the  most  incon- 
gruous impossibilities.  As  Dendy '  says,  '  If  we  know  we  are 
dreaming,  the  faculty  of  judgment  cannot  be  inert,  and  the 
dream  would  be  known  to  be  a  fallacy.'  "  Which  is  just  what 
occurs,  the  dream  is  recognized  as  fallacious.  This  a  priori 
reasoning  that  judgment  is  always  absent  in  dreams  can  hardly 
be  held  in  view  of  many  returns  to  this  questionnaire.  Granted 
that  judgment  usually  is  absent,  it  is  not  always  so.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  poems  of  the  English  language  have  been 
composed  in  sleep.  Agassiz  tells  of  some  scientific  problems 
which  he  worked  out  in  bis  dreams,  as  also  does  Burdach. 

As  to  one's  necessarily  being  more  awake  than  asleep  when 
he  realizes  he  is  dreaming,  nothing  to  maintain  such  a  view  is 
brought  out  by  these  returns.  Why  is  it  not  analogous  to 
one's  ability  to  awaken  at  a  certain  hour?  Most  of  us  do  not 
have  to  sleep  lightly  to  awaken  at  the  hour  suggested  to  our- 
selves. The  writer  knows  from  experience  that  one  can  teach 
one's  self  to  recognize  a  certain  dreaded  dream  as  a  dream,  and 
to  wake  up  as  soon  as  it  begins. 

M.,  45.  Almost  all  of  my  dreams  are  uncomfortable,  and  I  am  always 
aware  that  I  am  dreaming,  and  not  really  going  through  the  dream- 
experiences,  but  am  too  lazy  to  quite  wake  myself. 

M.,  20.  I  often  have  the  nightmare,  and  when  I  do  I  always  know 
I  am  dreaming. 

M.,  34.  When  a  small  boy  I  used  to  have  a  repeated  nightmare  that 
frightened  me  very  much.  Gradnally  I  learned  to  stop  them  by  teach> 
ing  myself  to  recognize,  jast  as  they  began,  that  they  were  only  dreams, 
when  they  would  disappear. 

P.,  18.     Often  when  I  am  dreaming  I  know  I  am  dreaming. 

Antipodal  to  these  dreams  are  dreams  within  other  dreams, 
i.  e.,  dreaming  that  one  dreamed  a  certain  thing.  From  these 
sometimes  occurring  in  a  second  period  of  sleep,  after  once 
awakening,  it  is  probable  that  these  are  dreams  of  different 
depths  of  sleep.  The  lighter  associations  of  a  dream  during 
deep  heavy  sleep  becoming  connected  with  a  more  vivid  dream 
in  later  and  lighter  sleep,  would  probably  cause  such  phenomena. 

P.,  19.    I  often  dream  a  dream  within  a  dream,  1.  e.,  dream  of  some- 

^  Vide  Uelinand,  op.  cit.,  p.  loi. 
■Philosophy  of  Mystery,  p.  208. 
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«liiag  onplcasantt  wake  np — aa  I  suppose  but  not  really — and  fio<i  it  ta 
tnie,  tbeo  rcftlly  wake  up  and  Gnd  it  i*  ftU  a  dream. 

F.,  17.     Id  my  second  sleep  I  often  dream  tbat  t  dreamed  things 
,~«bea  aileep  before. 

ii.,  19.  After  being  giren  this  qucfttionnaire  I  dreamed  a  dream 
-wbicb  I  ibougbt  would  make  an  excellcut  example  to  ose.  When  I 
stroke  I  fouu'l  I  conid  remember  oaly  that  I  dreamed  tbat  I  dreamed 
ibti  dream. 

P.,  33.  After  writiug  purl  of  the  auawert  to  tbit  paper  iont  uigbt  I 
went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  tbat  t  dreamed  a  dream  to  write  up  the 
Bcxt  day.  Now  I  realixe  tli4t  I  only  dreamed  tbat  I  dreamea  tbia 
dieam. 

Thcsc  laa:  two  examples  are  very  different  from  the  others,  be- 
ing caused  by  Suggestion,  aud  are  only  given  to  make  clear 
what  is  meant  by  a  dream  within  a  dream,  as  differentiated 
from  dreaming  that  one  dreamed. 

Emotion  in  Dreams. 

No  other  one  element  has  forced  its  way  into  the  writer's  at- 
tratioD,  again  and  again,  so  persistently  as  has  Emotion.  No 
matter  what  rubric  has  been  considered,  emotion  has  been 
found  there,  playing  no  unimportant  r6!e.  The  few  dreams  of 
Mrliest  years  that  are  still  vivid  in  later  life  are  dreams  of  emo- 
tioD. — usually  fcar  for  the  safety  of  the  mother,  sometimes  a 
fear  for  one's  own  safety.  And  the  dreams  of  the  oldest  ob- 
servers still  show  emotion,  though  generally  in  a  masked  form, 
compannl  with  the  dreams  nf  childhood.  The  baby  in  iLs  cra- 
dle .smiles  in  \\t>  sleep,  and  pleasure  may  well  be  present.  The 
i?ed  bookkee^ier  has  trouble  all  day  long  with  his  figures,  and 
all  night  worries,  perhaps  over  his  snms.  perhaps  over  some- 
thing very  different,  but  after  alt  bis  worry  is  a  reflection  of  the 
emntion  of  the  day. 

The  answers  to  the  question  "  Do  dreams  tend  to  repeat  the 
nnder-currentsof  emotional  life  rather  than  daily  experience?  " 
were  about  evenly  divided,  any  slight  preponderance  being  on 
the  side  of  the  emotions.  But  the  writer  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  the  emotions  play  a  much  greater  part  than  they  are 
thought  to  by  the  average  observer  ; '  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  content  of  the  papers  bears  out  this  conviction,  Dreams 
showing  stress  of  emotion  are  not  at  all  confined  to  cither  sex, 
Dor  to  any  age,  although  there  seem  to  be  ages  when  they  are 
especially  liable  to  occur,  such  as  early  childhood,  puberty,  and 
from  18  to  21,  speaking  broadly.  Bnt  there  is  not  a  year  frnm 
four  to  twenty-eight  which  is  not  represented  several  times  by 
dreams  with  great  emotion,  besides  scattering  years  above  in 
what  few  papers  there  are  from  those  of  more  advanced  ages, 

The  question  "Why  this  particular  emotion?"  has  come  back 
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time  and  again  with  the  consideration  of  dreams  having;  emo- 
tional elements.  Hammond  advances  the  theory*  that  during 
sleep  the  emotions  are  governed  only  by  the  imagination.  A 
large  number  of  dreams  are  here  brought  together  accompanied 
by  emotions  very  different  from  what  such  experiences  in  real 
life  would  have  brought  about,  or  else  by  none  at  all. 

P.,  15.  I  dreamed  I  was  about  to  be  hong,  bat  only  felt  anxious 
lest  I  sbonld  keep  tbe  Invited  gaests  waiting. 

F.,  33.  I  dreamed  of  murdering  a  man  without  provocation,  but  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  emotion  of  any  kind. 

P.,  17.  I  dreamed  my  father  was  brought  home  dead,  and  we  went 
to  the  funeral  without  any  sorrow,  whatever. 

P.,  18.  About  four  years  ago  I  dreamed  my  baby  brother  was  dead, 
but  we  all  considered  it  a  huge  joke. 

M.,  36.  I  dreamed  my  sweetheart  had  been  false  to  me,  but  I  was 
withoat  sorrow,  anger,  or  other  feeling  about  it,  until  other  people 
began  to  condemn  her,  when  I  became  terribly  angry  with  them. 

M.,  40.  I  awoke  laughiuK  heartily  over  a  couple  of  puns  I  had  heard 
in  my  dream,  when  I  discovered  the  pans  were  not  even  a  play  on 
words, — in  fact  were  nothing  whatever. 

That  dreams  tend  to  repeat  the  under-currents  of  waking 
emotional  life  is  clearly  recognized  by  half  those  sending  in 
returns;  that  the  emotional  element  plays  a  great  part  is  shown 
in  the  papers  of  many  others.  But  why  events  which  in  real 
life  would  inevitably  produce  some  certain  emotion,  in  a  dream 
produce  either  some  other  or  none  at  all,  is  farther  to  seek. 
May  not  this  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  organic 
sensations  at  the  time,  largely  determine  the  tone  of  the  dream  ? 
If  the  sleep  be  light  enough,  or  if  either  the  presentative  or 
representative  elements  of  the  dream  be  vivid  enough  to  force 
such  an  impression  of  themselves  upon  the  sympathetic  system 
as  it  would  receive  in  waking  life,  the  emotion  would  be  the 
same  as  the  real  experience  would  cause.  If  the  sleep  be  too 
sound,  or  the  dream  not  vivid  enough  to  impress  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  complete  lack  of  emotion  would  result  from  the 
absence  of  organic  sensation.  A  "wrong  emotion,"  if  so  it  may 
be  termed,  would  result  from  the  forcing  its  way  into  dream 
consciousness  of  an  organic  sensation  at  a  time  when  there  are 
not  present  the  elements  which  it  naturally  accompanies.  If 
the  organic  sensations  be  paramount,  they  might  well  cause  the 
entire  dream  as  well  as  the  emotion,  and  result  in  nightmare, 
or  other  such  dream.  Certain  dreams  suggested  this  view, 
such  as  the  few  following: 

P.,  17.  I  used  to  dream  night  after  night  of  my  bed  sliding  down 
stairs,  which  it  did  again  and  again.  I  always  woke  just  before  reach- 
ing the  bottom,  with  the  lower  parts  of  my  body  all  tired  out. 

M.,  30.    I  dreamed  I  saw  a  man  whose  very  face  made  me  desire  to 
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beat  liim,  which  I  tri«t1  to  do,  nnrl  hit  the  bedstead  an  awful  blow.  I 
•woke  with  a  dull  puin  in  my  Ijowels. 

M.,  ij.    I  often  have  the  oightmare,  bnt  only  when  my  body  achea. 

F.,  20.  I  have  oftea  dreamed  of  falling,  and  always  my  heart  la 
beatinft  too  fast. 

F..  17.  J  Bwolce  one  night  lately  ciyiog  iu  a  dream,  I  hardly  know 
why,  bat  my  body  was  in  a  very  Dncom  for  table  poaittoo. 

Havelock  Kllis  agrees  in  the  main  with  this  vitrw,'  saying 
that  be  believes  our  dreams  present  evidence  in  support  of  the 
LAnge-James  theory  of  emotion.  Radestock'  imputes-  the 
diange  iu  the  emotions  during  sleep  to  a  change  in  the  circtila- 
tion  of  the  blood,  which  exalts  the  irritability  of  the  central 
ueTvcts  system,  but  says  our  emotions  during  sleep  never  have 
the  intensity  of  those  we  feel  when  awake.     Delboeuf.*  how- 

:r.  tells  of  a  friend  of  bis  who  had  a  dream  so  horrible  that 
ier  black  hair  suddenly  turned  entirely  white,  and  adds  "from 

lotiona  so  strong  as  this  to  those  which  would  cause  death  Is 
lot  a  far  step, ' ' 

Drhams  Confused  with  Real  Life. 

If  any  one  fact  is  especially  emphasized  by  the  returns  to  this 
questionnaire,  it  is  the  universality  with  which  children,  and 
SAinielinics  adults,  confuse  their  dreams  with  real  life.     There 
are  but  very  few  papers  that  do  not  tell  of  such  occurrences 
either  in  the  life  of  the  observer  or  within  his  personal  observa- 
tion     This  is  very  common  with  children,  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  the  child  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  present  and 
has  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  nieoiorj-  from  which  his 
dreams  may  be  drawn.     His  dreams  are  vivid  pictures  of  ex- 
periences,  probably  little  more.      He  is  very   credtilnns  and 
believes  all  he  sees  and  hears  because  he  has  not  learned  to 
discriminate  between  tbe  real  and  what  merely  seems  real.    Con- 
setjutntly,  when  in  his  dream  he  has  a  new  toy,  vr  does  some- 
thing he  has  never  really  done,  there  is  ao  reason  why  he 
should  not  believe  it  in  waking  hours,  instead  of  attributing  it 
10  a  dream,  as  we  learn  to  do  when  older  if  our  seeming  ex- 
perience is  decided  to  be  impossible.     Throughout  adolescence 
lod  adult  life  it  is  a  common  experience  to  ^y  to  one's  self: 
''Well,  1  must  have  dreamed  that.  It  could  n'l  really  have  bap- 
pentd," — not  that  we  con  remeniber  the  dream  itself,  but  we 
bive  learned  to  attribute  a  certain  kind  of  mistaken  beliefs  to 
<)  reams. 

Instances  of  this  are  not  wanting  in  adult  life;  the  returns 
give  many  instances  of  one's  not  knowing  whether  some  friend 
lokl  him  a  certain  thing,  or  whether  he  dreamed  it.     Many 
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times  one  will  tell  as  tiue  something  he  has  dreamed  bat  oot 
recognized  as  a  dream.  Dr.  A.,  in  Clark  University,  hunted 
this  winter  through  the  library  for  two  days  for  certain  refer- 
ences which  he  finally  decided  he  dreamed  of.  Dr.  B.  told  a 
number  of  the  men  of  the  death  of  the  little  boy  of  Dr.  C,  a 
former  student,  later  he  began  to  recognize  it  as  the  product  of 
a  dream,  after  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  had  assured  him  the  child 
was  quite  healthy. 

P.,- 19.  In  a  dream  lately  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  who  i«  away  at 
school,  and  afterwards  thoaght  I  had  really  met  him. 

P.,  30.  A  friend  recently  did  n't  know  whether  I  had  told  her  of  a 
certain  person's  death,  or  whether  she  bad  dreamed  it.  The  person 
was  not  dead. 

P.,  30.  When  a  child  I  dreamed  a  lady  who  had  recently  died  was 
standing  by  my  bed,  for  a  long  time  I  could  not  be  convinced  that  she 
had  not  really  been  there. 

P.,  26.  When  abont  eight  years  old  I  dreamed  of  seeine  a  man  in  s 
basement  cialcing  lady-fingers  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  still  so  vivid  I 
can  see  the  man's  face  and  the  surronndings.  My  parents  say  I  have 
never  been  to  any  snch  place,  bat  I  feel  tempted  to  believe  my  mind 
was  ont  of  my  body  and  at  that  place. 

P.,  21.  When  a  child  I  one  day  told  my  girl  friends  that  I  was  going 
away  on  quite  a  journey,  and  when  mamma  scolded  me  for  telling  an 
nntrnth  I  said  :  "  Bnt  mama,  I  am,  papa  said  he  would  take  me."  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could  be  convinced  I  had  dreamed  this, 

P.,  33.  I  know  a  little  girl  who  gave  her  teacher  and  grandparents 
lots  of  trouble  by  telling  stories.  Last  summer  she  told  me  she  rode 
a  certain  oony  (a  mere  colt)  to  town  every  day  and  bonght  candy. 
Her  grandmother  severely  punished  her  tor  the  fib,  bnt  when  her 
grandfather  came  home  he  said  he  had  heard  her  say  in  her  sleep 
'*  Get  np,  Coaly,"  "  I'm  going  to  have  some  candy,";"  Now  we  're  o£f," 
etc.,  and  he  believed  she  had  dreamed  it. 

There  is  so  little  doubt  possible  as  to  the  believed  truth  of 
these  dreams  as  being  real  events,  and  there  are  scores  more  of 
them,  that  a  moral  is  obvious.  While  no  one  would  uphold 
the  encouragement  of  falsehoods  in  childhood,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  to  a  child  of  a  vivid  and  active  imagination. 
If  this  leads  his  dreaming  along  strange  paths,  disillusionment 
alone  is  apt  to  be  a  severe  punishment.  Nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental  to  a  child  than  to  outrage  bis  sense  of  justice;  once 
done  it  is  hard  to  undo. 

There  are  but  few  of  these  dreams  which  are  confused  with 
real  life  that  do  not  show  some  influence,  more  or  less  lasting, 
upon  the  life  of  the  child.  True,  the  average  child  usually 
outlives  the  effects  of  his  dreams  in  a  few  days,  but  he  also 
quickly  ignores  the  occurrences  of  his  real  life,  so  greatly  does 
he  live  in  the  present.  However,  this  questionnaire  has 
brought  in  many  cases  of  the  effects  of  dreams  persisting  longer, 
sometimes  on  through  the  years  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
and  well  into  adult  life.  The  earliest  of  the  dreams  are  all  of 
fears,  and  all  connected  with  the  mother,  either  of  death  or  of 
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iojory  to  her.     How  real  these  dreams  were  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  after  from  ten  to  twenty  years  they  are  still  given 
as  the  most  vivid  dreams,  in  some  cases  the  most  remarkable. 
In  this  study  has  been  found  no  evidence — unless  in  the  case 
of  some  so-called  preniouitory  dreams^lhat  we  ever  dream  of 
things  which  have  not  in  some  way  come  into  our  experience; 
and  for  this  reason  it  seems  that  had  due  care  been  taken  in 
what  were  the  subjects  of  conversation  in  the  presence  of  these 
Ijittle  childreu  who.  between  their  fourth  and  seventh  years, 
[dreamed  of  their  mothers  being  murdered  by  negroes,  or  of  be- 
lling snatched  away  from  their  mothers  by  strangers,  these  early 
icars  miKht  have  l)een  avoided.     Such  dreams  would  hardly 
Iiave  occurred  had  they  not  been  suggested  to  the  children. 

P.,  36.  When  four  or  fire  yeint  uld  I  hail  such  a  borriblif  dream 
aboDt  nejtrotfs  that  it  waa  several  year*  t>efore  the  fear  arooscd  by  the 
tiream  would  not  return  wheuever  I  wake  up  in  the  nif^ht. 

F.,  17.  When  five  years  ola  I  dreamed  a  nefjro  got  ititoonr  hoase, 
killed  brother  and  tried  to  kill  mother.  For  a  j-car  1  would  not  go 
into  that  room  alone. 

F.,  15.  When  aboot  6ve  years  old  I  dreamed  a  atranger  tore  me 
iway  (ram  my  mother,  atui  for  days  I  would  not  leave  her  (or  an  in- 
■UDt 

P.,  33.     When  about  ten  yearn  old,  after  ttein^  pHtiii*hed  for  Bome- 

[Uilog,  I  cried  myself  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  death  0/  terrible  kinds. 

Mt  sinter  says  in  the  night  I  sal  bolt  upright  and  repeaieil  the  Lord'a 

Prayer,  though  I  knew  uolhinjc  about  it.     My  dream  made  me  a  better 

gill,  and  kept  mc  out  of  lots  of  had  things  for  soige  years. 

P.,  15.  Five  years  ago  I  had  been  naughty  one  Jay  and  would  not 
Bay  my  prayers  at  night.  I  dreamed  the  devil  rame  and  took  me  to 
hefl.     I  have  been  a  good  girl  and  said   my  prayers  since. 

P.,  18.  Four  years  ago  I  dreamed  three  timen  of  being  killed  by  a 
ttaio.  It  made  a  great  impresaion  upon  me,  and  prevenlcd  me  from 
committing  any  serious  offense  for  at  leant  a  mouth. 

About  the  age  of  ten  tlie  moral  element  begins  to  play  a  part 
ID  dreams,  as  shown  in  the  last  examples  quoted.  A  guilty 
coascicnce  over  some  childish  fault  associated  itscU  with  a  sug- 
gestive dream,  such  as  one  of  death,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not 
directly  cause  the  dream.  After  the  quieting  of  the  storm  and 
stress  ol  adolescence,  the  subjective  character  of  dreams  seems 
to  change,  and  dreams  of  death  that  have  a  lasting  effect,  com- 
paratively speaking,  are  not  personal — snch  seem  to  be  depress- 
bg  for  a  short  lime,  bnt  sometimes  merely  excite  a  peculiar 
curiosity  about  the  dream — but  are  dreams  of  the  death  of 
fr«ods  or  relatives.  The  effect  is  almost  always  mentioned, 
»iz.,  an  increased  tenderness  toward,  and  thought  fulness  for 
the  comfort  of,  the  subject  of  the  dream. 

P.,  17.  I  dreamed  once  my  brother  died,  it  made  me  see  how  very 
Btich  be  was  to  me.  and  so  treat  him  better  thau  before. 

P.,  20.  Dreams  have  made  me  belter  to  people  whom  I  have  dreamed 
were  dead  or  undergoing  great  lurdahips. 
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P.,  17.  Two  weeks  ago  I  dreamed  that  while  nndresiing  my  little 
nephew  I  pot  him  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove  in  which  there  was  very  lit- 
tle fire.  Oo  coming  back  from  the  next  room  the  fire  had  come  np 
suddenly  and  the  baby  was  burned  to  a  crisp.  The  dream  haanted  me 
all  the  next  day  and  I  still  fear  I  shall  injure  him  in  some  such  way. 

Closely  connected  with  these  are  dreams  of  committing  some 
crime  or  offense  toward  some  one,  with  the  result  of  being  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  do  such  a  thing.  Such  dreams  are  very 
common. 

P.,  19.  My  dreams  art  almost  always  unpleasant,  e.  g.,  I  often  see 
some  one  murdered.  I  think  I  would  often  do  unkind  things  if  it  were 
not  for  my  terrible  dreams. 

F.,  17.  I  have  dreamed  of  committing  some  small  crime,  and  of  how 
I  regretted  It,  and  when  I  awoke  resolved  never  to  do  such  a  thing. 
I&y  dreams,  especially  those  of  my  childhood,  have  made  me  fear 
things  I  should  not  otherwise  have  feared. 

Influbncb  op  Drbaus. 

Turning  now  to  the  influence  of  dreams  in  general,  we  find 
that  many  differences  of  opinion  are  shown.  A  large  share  say 
they  are  not  affected  by  their  dreams,  but  parts  of  many  of 
these  same  papers  show  that  they  take  the  question  in  too  in- 
tensive a  way,  since  they  show  evidences  of  being  influenced  to 
some  extent.  For  instance,  when  one  often  has  dreams  which 
he  cannot  tell  from  real  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  affected 
by  them.  The  mere  statement  "  I  often  tell  my  friends  things 
I  think  true,  when  I  have  really  only  dreamed  them,"  is  itself 
an  answer  to  this  question.  Consequently,  it  seems  that  the 
extent  to  which  one's  life  is  influenced  by  his  dreams  is  usually 
underestimated,  and  a  careful  questioning  of  several  friends 
who  believed  they  were  not  at  all  influenced  by  their  dreams 
confirms  the  writer  in  this  belief.  Moreover,  the  general  emo- 
tional tone  of  hundreds  of  observers  depends  largely,  for  each 
forenoon  at  least,  upon  the  tenor  of  the  dreams  of  the  night 
before.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  materially  affects  the 
life. 

To  what  extent  one  is  influenced  by  his  dreams  is  a  harder 
question  to  determine,  but  so  would  be  the  question  as  to  what 
extent  one's  life  is  influenced  by  what  he  sees  occurring  around 
him  in  real  life.  Doubtless,  to  use  Wuudt's  terms,  he  perceives 
many  things  which  he  never  apperceives.  Were  one  asked  by 
how  many  things  which  he  has  apperceived  is  his  life  influenced, 
be  would  answer  "By  only  those  to  which  my  judgment  at- 
taches importance."  So  with  Dreams.  Very  few  are  remem- 
bered, and  one  is  influenced  to  no  great  extent  by  these,  save 
by  what  he  takes  to  himself  as  of  special  significance  to  him. 

P.,  27.  After  a  sad  dream  I  always  feel  the  next  day  as  If  something 
sad  or  unusual  were  going  to  happen. 
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P.,  35.  I  often  drcatn  I  am  on  the  car  track  and  can't  get  oR.  I 
always  expect  sotnt-tliing  uapleasaat  to  happen  the  next  day. 

F.,  16.  WhcQ  three  ycara  old  I  was  adopted  into  the  family  with 
whom  I  am  now.  A  year  ego  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  which  ex- 
cited me  rcry  moch,  and  that  uiglit  I  dreamed  1  !mw  my  own  mother. 
I  have  never  told  any  one  of  the  dream  hefore,  buti  bellcTe  it  will 
come  tme. 

However  underestimated  the  eflFect  of  our  dreaming  may  be, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  dreams  have  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  slill  have  on  the  more  primitive 
peoples.  Dream.^  have  lost  much  of  their  sigm6cance  to  us 
now-a-days  because  wc  have  learned  that  they  are  caused  by 
some  special  stimulus  or  meuiory-associatioii,  that  they  are  not 
prophetic — and  so  we  have  ceased  to  regard  them  with  super- 
stition, because  we  work  harder,  sleep  more  soundly  and  con- 
sequently dream  less,  becau^e  we  pay  more  attention  to  things 
necessary  to  our  survival,  while  the  savage  can  wel]  afford  to 
pay  more  attention  to  his  dreams,  and,  by  the  very  act  of  pay- 
ing attention,  he  gets  to  remember  more  and  more  of  his  dreams, 
and  so  magnifies  them  more  and  more. 

While  we  refuse  to  attach  importance  to  many  of  our  dreams 
because  we  recognize  them  as  illogical  and  absurd,  there  is 
good  reason  for  pondering  over  many  dreams  which  our  judg- 
ment refuses  to  sanction  ;  and,  indeed,  cases  are  not  lacking 
where  one  hatt  been  influenced  by  a  dream  agaiTist  hi.s  judg- 
ment, and  rightly,  because  one  often  subconsciously  injects  an 
element  of  truth  into  his  dreams  which  he  does  not  recognize 
as  a  subjective  tbiug.     For  example  : 

P..  40.  Several  timea  I  have  dreamed  that  persons  enjoying  my 
trust  and  confidence  were  entirely  unworthy  of  it;  my  judgnient  re* 
luscd  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  but  later,  in  each  case, 
it  proved  to  t>c  true.  I  believe  that  I  Bubconsciously  perceived  certain 
friends  to  be  nnworthy.  without  realiziuig  it,  and  that  this  perception 
va9  made  more  vivid  and  crystallized  in  my  dreams,  aa  is  often  the 
Case  with  the  unimportant  things  of  one's  life. 

This  experience  of  a  careful  psychologist  is  typical  of  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Her  life  has  been  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  crystallizing  and  vi\nfying  in  her  dream  life  of  her 
^«tibcon scions  perceptions,  though  probably  considerably  less 
than  have  the  lives  of  persons  less  skilled  in  scientific  introspec- 
tion, to  whom  such  dream  experiences  seem  supernatural,  since 
they  cannot  impute  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  dream  to 
anything  less  than  a  mysterious  revelation  from  somewhere. 
*rwo  more  examples  of  the  influence  of  dreams  will  be  quoted, 
i  n  each  of  which  the  effect  must  be  considerable,  and  in  the 
first  continual. 

P.,  18.  Hy  pleasant  dreams  exert  an  inflnence  over  my  day  dreama, 
■tad  my  day  dreama  form  an  incentive  to  work  hard. 
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F.,  32.  I  have  had  one  dream  which  has  isflnenced  my  life  very 
macb,  so  mnch  ao  that  I  cannot  make  it  pablic. 

Hypnagogic  States. 

From  these  dreams,  one  passes  naturally  into  the  subject  of 
hypnagogic  states,'  where  the  inflnence  is  often  great,  since 
they  are  recognized  as  happening  in  the  waking  state.  The 
first  example  given  is  merely  a  carrying  on  of  the  train  of 
thought  of  the  dream  after  waking.  In  the  next,  which  occurs 
while  going  to  sleep,  a  bad  dream  is  suggested  which  always 
follows  unless  prevented  by  a  more  vivid  counter-suggestion. 
Following  are  examples  of  hypnagogic  states  which  persist 
through  some  time,  in  one  case  so  vivid  that  the  pain  suggested 
seemed  actually  to  be  felt. 

F.,  ao.  While  dreaming  that  I  was  about  to  start  alone  on  a  trip  to 
Europe  I  avoke,  and  for  at  least  five  minntea  conid  not  rect^nixe  my 
sister  nor  any  of  the  things  in  the  room. 

P.,  3o.  Often  just  before  going  to  sleep  I  see  a  large  body  of  green 
water  in  which  I  feel  as  if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned ;  and  unless  I 
thoroughly  awaken  myself  and  shake  it  off  it  results  in  an  ugly  dream. 

F.,  19.  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  screaming  in  my  sleep,  always  becaase 
I  see  a  form  standing  by  my  bedside,  and  it  seems  so  real  that  I  see  it 
after  I  awaken  and  continue  screaming, 

P.,  23.  Last  year  I  dreamed  of  being  where  the  people  had  either 
four  arms  each  or  none  at  all,  and  were  otherwise  misshapen,  the  snn 
and  moon  were  quite  near  me,  and  the  whole  country  waa  a  very 
strange  creation.  After  awakening,  the  illusion  persisted  to  a  great 
extent  all  day,  and  these  strange  sights  were  before  my  eyes. 

F.,  19.  Last  summer  I  dreamed  I  was  stabbed  with  a  dagger,  I  could 
feel  the  point  come  out  of  my  back  and  the  blood  trickle  down.  I  woke 
in  great  perspiration  and  the  dream  haunted  me  for  weeks.  Bvery 
time  I  thought  of  it  I  could  feel  the  pain,  just  as  I  did  for  a  few  min- 
utes when  I  first  woke  up. 

Conclusion. 

Almost  all  those  who  have  written  on  Dreams  hitherto,  have 
formulated  some  theory  whereby  dreaming  was  made  to  be  the 
continued  functioning  of  some  one  or  two  activities  of  the  mind 
while  the  others  were  in  abeyance,  or  the  converse,  the  contin- 
ued action  of  the  mind  while  certain  activities  were  asleep. 
Fechner  believed  that,  at  the  moment  when  one  falls  asleep,  his 
consciousness  is  niV,  and  that,  during  sleep,  it  takeson  a  nega- 
tive value,  producing  dreams.     Gould  advocates  the  theory  * 

'Caused,  Maury  says  (Annales  M^dico-psycbologi^aes,  1S48,  t.  xi,), 
by  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain;  Hammood  believes  it  due  to  in- 
creaite  of  the  amount  of  blood  circulation  through  the  brain  (op.  cit., 
p.  230);  M.  de  Manac^Vne  (o/.  cit.,  pp.  195-220,  238-243.)  says  "it  is 
always  a  sure  sign  of  a  pathological  change  taking  place  in  the  vascu- 
lar system."  Havelock  Ellis  (Mind,  April,  1897)  suggests  that  there 
Is  a  connection  between  the  hypnagogic  state  and  paramnesia.  Vide 
Greenwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-20. 

'Dreanu-Sleep-CouBcionsness,  pp.  24.    Open  Court,  1899. 
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that  there  is  a  speci6c  organ  of  consrionsncss,  which  operates 
shile  all  the  rest  of  the  brain  sleeps,  and  say.s  lie  believes  that 
ill  the  sensory  nerves  function  with  this  organ  as  well  as  >  ith 
their  own  ctirticat  centres,  and  thus  explains  dreams  thought 
to  occur  immediately  preceding  the  happening  of  the  event 
vbich  otherwise  wmiUl  sc-eiu  to  asKtimc  a  c»iisal  relation  to  the 
^Te&m.    On  the  other  hand.  M.  dc  Manac^inc  dcfiocs  sleep  as 
'"the  resting  time  of  conscionsness."  but   adds   "we  must  re- 
•neiaber  that  sleep  is  not  an  absolute  arrest  of  cerebral  activ- 
ity "     Spitta  says  that  during  dreams  there  is  the  absence  of 
self-consdousneas  only.— the  dreamer  never  realizes  that  he  ts 
s^eep  and  drcamiog.     Kadestock  concurs  ju  this  belief,  saying 
tiiat    "all  representation  is  necessarily  consciousness,"     Beau- 
Bis,  bowevcT.  believes  that  self-consciousness  is  "preserved  in 
■^f  tiream,"  and  that  "one  may,  while  dreaming,  be  conscious 
ibat   he  is  dreaming." 

Sotjie  authors,  such  as  Kuipe,'  say  that  during  sleep  our  in- 
telleot  and  will  are  asleep.  Hammond  says  "the  intellect  and 
will  afg  incapable  of  acting  normally  during  sleep,"  and  "ray 
opinion  is  that  during  sleep  the  power  of  bringing  the  jtidg- 
"•^t  into  action  is  suspended"  Cox  as-serts  *  that  "during 
*^P  one's  will  (which  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  expression 
"  the  conscious  self)  is  paralvzcd."  Numerous  writers  reso- 
lutely deny  the  existence  of  representations  of  laste  ami  smell 
'0  dreaming,  but  Maury  and  Ribot '  give  examples  which  "are 
P^of  against  all  criticism."  Robiusoo*  believes  "the  will  is 
ID  abeyance  during  sleep,"  bat  "the  reason  is  ever  active  and 
purely  involuntary." 

^I .  de  Nfanac^ine  points  out  that  the  attention  and  will  must 
*  s*ble  to  function  during  sleep,  from  the  fact  that  one  may 
**}ce  from  a  sound  sleep  at  whatever  hour  hechr>oses,  and  that 
a  tired  mother  will  sleep  soundly  through  any  other  noise,  but 
•ill  awake  at  the  slighlest  movement  of  her  babe.  Sully  says.' 
bow^^ver,  that  the  force  of  this  answer  has  t>eeu  explained  away 
DJ'  spying  that  there  is  netx*s.sarily  present  a  sliji^ht  amuutil  of 
iQCtital  disquietude,  which  is  quite  enough  to  prevent  sound 
sle«p.  Beaunis  believes  that  all  the  higher  psychic  manifesta- 
tioos  (reason,  attention,  comparison,  judgment,  etc.),  may  en- 
t?r  into  dreams,  and  that  volition  may  he  preserved,  but  in  a 
weakened  form.  Havelock  Ellis  says  "we  may  almost  be  said 
to  rea&on  much  more  during  sleep  than  when  we  are  awake." 


Outlines  ol  Psychology,  p.  451. 
'8le«p  sod  Drc«m,  pp.  91. 
*PiycholoKy  of  Bmotious,  p.  14a. 
'"Wbit  Dnams  are  M«de  of." 

Mlfasions,  pp.  I33-I34- 


No.   Am.   Rer..  Vol.  CLVII,  pp. 
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Miss  Calkins  thinks  that  daring  dreams  there  is  '  'comparative 
feebleness  of  the  attention  and  the  will,  and  relative  lack  of 
perception. ' ' 

The  functioning  of  practically  every  activity  of  the  mind  is 
shown  by  at  least  a  few  of  the  dreams  gathered  for  this  stady, 
leaving  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but  that  the  rea- 
son, judgment,  will,  emotions,  sense  of  duty,  consciousness  of 
self,  etc.,  may  operate  normally.  For  instance,  Dr.  W.,  a 
minister  who  kept  a  dream  diary,  tells  of  a  series  of  dreams  cov- 
ering some  eighteen  years  which  shows  the  presence  in  his 
dream  life  of  several  of  these,  especially  a  clear  sense  of  duty. 

M.,  35.  When  a  boy  I  promised  my  mother  I  would  not  smoke  to- 
bacco before  I  was  21 — as  a  mntter  of  fact  I  have  never  smoked  once 
in  my  life.  But  while  a  student  at  Harvard  I  was  a  great  deal  with 
fellows  who  smoked,  and  began  to  dream  of  smoking.  It  seemed  to 
nauseate  me,  I  was  exceediogly  sick,  my  tongue  burned  like  fire,  but 
I  slept  sonodly  through  it  all.  This  went  on  in  dream  after  dream, 
at  various  intervals  of  days  and  weeks,  until  I  learned  to  love  my  pipe 
and  cigar.  All  this  time,  in  every  dream,  my  conscience  troubled  me 
because  I  was  breaking  my  promise  to  my  mother;  but  I  comforted  It 
by  reasoning  that  she  ought  not  to  have  made  me  promise  anch  a 
thing  before  I  was  old  enoagh  to  know  whether  I  ooght  to  or  not. 
During  my  Harvard  life  came  my  twenty-first  birthday,  and  after  that, 
thongh  I  often  dreamed  of  smoking,  my  conscience  never  troubled 
me — not  even  once.  It  seemed  to  know  that  I  could  do  as  I  pleased 
without  breaking  my  promise.  I  still  dream  of  smoking,  and  thongh 
I  never  really  did  smoke,  I  believe  I  know  just  what  it  is  like. 

A  few  important  phases  of  dream  life  have  not  been  touched 
upon  by  this  study  because  the  material  contained  no  evidence 
concerning  them,  such,  for  example,  as  the  relation  of  dreams 
to  insanity,  the  relation  of  dreams  to  hypnotism,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  dream  is  instantaneous.  Hammond,  in  his 
"Treatise  on  In.sanity,"  devotes  a  large  chapter  to  a  considera- 
tion of  dreams,  Hall^  gives  the  views  of  several  authors  on  this 
subject,  and  other  works  are  easy  of  access.  Radestock  de- 
votes the  ninth  chapter  of  his  work  on  '  'Dreams' '  to  a  consid- 
eration of  this  point,  showing  so  many  resemblances  and 
analogies  that  Detboeuf  complains  that  he  '  'can  no  longer  tell 
the  difference  between  a  sleeping  man  who  dreams  and  an  in- 
sane person." 

Dr.  Albert  Moll's  work  on  "Hypnotism"  contains  much  in 
the  way  of  a  comparison  between  the  dream  life  and  the  hyp- 
notic state.  He  says  that  hypnotism  is  very  like  dreaming  in 
that  everything  recurs  to  the  subject,  after  being  given  a  hint 
of  what  happened  during  his  trance,  just  as  a  whole  dream 
flashes  upon  one  when  he  sees  some  object  connected  with  it. 
"Some  persons  remember  all  the  hypnotic  proceedings  during 

^Op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  262  et  seq. 
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their  nightly  sleep;  it  is  not  rare  for  the  liypnotic  dream  to  be 
repeated  during  natural  sleep.  Dreams,  also,  which  have  oc- 
currrd  in  natural  sleep  are  sometimes  reproduced  in  liypnoais, 
iltbouf^h  they  have  been  forgotten  on  waking.  Dreams  can 
be  inflDCDcetl  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  ami  in  the  same  way 
dreamless  sleep  can  be  induced,  or  at  least,  the  subjects  do  not 
reraember  if  they  have  dreamt,  To  my  mind  the  divid- 

mg  line  between  sleep  and  hypnosis  is  merely  a  quantitative 
diflfeicncc  in  movements.  .  .  We  find  analogies  with  post- 
hypnotic suggestion  everywhere."  Sully  say.s'  "sleep  and 
bypraoiism  are  analoguns  in  that  they  are  accompanied  with 
the  lower  forms  of  consciousness,  including  sensation  and  per- 
ception, and  that  they  involve  dream-like  hallucinations  re- 
{pecting  the  external  circumstances  oi  the  moment.  But  the 
condition  of  hypnotism  is  marked  off  from  that  of  natural  sleep 
by  ibe  fact  that  accompanying  hallucinations  are  wholly  due 
to  external  suggestion  (including  bodily  posture).  Audsecond, 
the  hypnotized  subject  tends  to  act  out  his  hallucinations." 

As  to  dreaming  being  an  instantaneous  process,  as  was  for- 
merly believed,  a  cousiderable  counter  current  has  set  in.  Miss 
Calkins  thinks  that  "only  the  memory  time,  not  the  actual 
oonsaous  process  of  the  dream,  is  quickened.  In  the  repro- 
duction after  waking,  memory  supplies  the  missing  links." 
M.  Egger'  and  R.  S.  Woodward'  have  carried  on  series  of  ex- 
petiments  demonstrating  that  association  in  dreams  need  not 
>ttain  an  exceptional  activity.     Woodward  says: 

I  myself,  when  wide  awake,  reviewed  39  images  in  56 
Mcocds,  which,  if  they  had  been  in  a  dream,  would  have  been 
dwcribed  as  "having  a  dream  in  which,  besides  minor  incidents, 
I  took  a  four-hours'  row,  a  three-hours'  ride,  a  five-hours'  jour- 
w\  t)y  rail,  a  voyage  abroad  and  a  tramp  among  the  Alps,  a 
^"'im  half  way  across  the  ocean,  a  flying  trip  to  heaven  and  a 
<^>vitig  trip  in  the  other  direction,  ending  on  the  shores  of 
China.'"     And  all  this  in  56  seconds! 

SUMMAKV. 

Tlw  preceding  study  has  seemed  to  justify  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

I.  Dreams  may  be  prevented  by  Suggestion,  and  probably 
disappear  just  in  proportion  as  the  Suggestion  is  complete. 

3.  Neither  the  season,  day  of  the  week,  nor  month,  has  any 
noticeable  effisct  on  dreams,  except  for  local  setting,  such  as 
*iiUer  scenery  being  more  common  during  the  winter  months. 

'  niorions.  pp.  1S5-188. 

*Rerae  Philosophtqae,  July,  1895,  pp.  4ck46- 

*P«y.  Rev.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  SM-ja^- 
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3.  There  seems  to  be  an  age  of  dreams  about  the  time 
puberty  and  dawning  adolescence, 

4.  Motor  activity  during  sleep  is  distinctively  a  childish 
characteristic,  though  it  often  persists  into  adolescence  and 
sometimes  well  into  adult  life. 

5.  Dreams  differ  markedly  with  respect  to  age  and  locality, 
and  prolwhly  with  respect  to  nationality  as  well. 

6.  Children  dream  of  the  events  causing  their  great  emotions 
very  soon  after  their  occurrence,  after  earlier  adolescence  such 
dreams  do  uot  occur  for  some  time.  During  later  adolescence 
and  adult  life,  the  more  importance  an  event  assumes  to  the 
individual,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween its  occurrence  and  its  appearance  in  the  dreams. 

7.  A  number  of  returns  jsuggest  strongly  that  dreams  of  foil- 
ing and  flying  differ  only  in  apperception.  ^| 

8.  Many  rational  explanations  of  dreams  usually  classed  asH 
premonitory  may  be  offered;  leaving  but  an  exceedingly  small 
residue  unexplained. 

g.  While  the  judgment  usually  does  not  work  logically, 
during  .sleep,  it  may  do  so. 

TO    One  may,  while  sound  asleep,  know  that  he  is  dreaming. 

11.  The  emotions  during  dreaming  are  largely  determined 
by  the  organic  sensations  at  the  time. 

12.  Since  morbid  fears  are  so  easily  engendered  in  small 
children  by  their  dreams,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
suggestion  of  dreams  which  might  have  such  an  effect.  ^^ 

13.  The  confusiouof  dreams  with  real  life  is  almo.st  nniversal^B 
with  children,  and  quite  common  among  adolescents  and  adults. 

14.  The  influence  of  dreams  upon  real  life  is  vastly  greater 
than  is  u.sually  thcught,  as  has  been  seen  in  many  ways. 

15.  There  may  be  subconsciously  injected  into  one's  dreams 
an  element  of  truth  which  he  does  not  recognize  as  subjective, 
hence  they  may  lake  on  a  supernatural  cast. 

16.  There  is  no  mode  of  functioning  of  the  mind  in  the  wak- ! 
ing  .stule  that  may  uot  take  place  during  sleep. 

These  conclusions,  to  be  positive,  should  be  based  upon  a' 
l^rge  number  of  returus  from  adults  in  middle  life,  and  in  old 
age.     It  has  been  impossible  to  collect  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  such  returus  to  be  used  in  the  present  study,  but    * 
writer  hopes  to  work  them  out,  separately,  later. 
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(i)    Muscnlar  movements, 
(3)    Imitative  muvemeuls. 
Sensations  other  than  those  of  movement, 
['art  played  by  association. 
Part  played  by  laughter, 
Novelty  as  an  essential  element,    . 
Pleasure  as  an  essential  clecieat, 
Relation   of  lefttbetic.   logical   and  ethical   ele- 
ments to  the  comic. 
The  part  of  superiority  and  dcKradatioQ, 
Contrast,  incongruity  and  contradiction, 
The  determining  factor  in  the  judgmeDt, 
Theories  of  the  comic, 
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36  MARTIN : 

This  iDvestigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  becom- 
iuK  directly  and  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  that  which  is  termed  ' '  the  comic, ' '  and  to 
ascertain  by  actual  trial  the  possibility  of  applying  satisiactorily 
certain  well-known  psychological  methods  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems. 

In  this  work  of  orientation  the  follcwing  methods  were  em- 
ployed : 

A.  Undirected  Introspection.  Here  only  workers  of  long 
experience  in  the  psychological  laboratory  participated.  Three 
series  of  observations  were  made — Series  a,  serial  method — the 
comic  pictures  were  shown'  in  turn  to  the  reagent  and  he  re- 
corded his  introspections.  Series  b,  paired  method — two  comic 
pictures  were  presented  simultaneously  to  the  reagent  for  the 
same  purpose.  Series  c,  in  which  a  single  comic  picture  was 
placed  before  the  reagent  for  five  minutes  to  observe  and  re- 
port on  the  course  of  the  comic  impression.     For  summary  see 

PP-  37,  38.  39- 

B.  Experiment.  Six  series  of  experiments  were  made  in 
which  the  various  psychophysical  methods  were  applied  to  in- 
vestigating the  comic :  Series  /,  in  which  the  method  0/ impres- 
sion with  serial  judgments  was  used  to  ascertain:  (i)  the 
constancy  of  thecomic  impression,  (a)  from  day  today,  fd)  from 
moment  to  moment ;  (2)  whether  the  comic  impression  was  re- 
newed, increased,  or  decreased  through  interspersing  pictures 
not  before  seen,  through  forced  or  spontaneous  laughter,  th  rough 
drinking  coffee,  through  sickness  and  low  spirits,  through  rigid 
holding  of  the  body  or  through  laying  aside  the  pictures  that 
had  ceased  to  be  funny  for  several  months  and  then  re-exam- 
ining them.  Series  II,  in  which  the  method  of  constant  differ- 
ences was  employed  to  learn  whether  time  and  space  differences 
("errors")  were  present  in  experiments  with  comic  pictures. 
Series  III.  Here  the  method  of  averages  (suggested  by  method 
of  "  average  error  ")  was  used  (i)  to  find  in  what  directiou  a 
preceding  comic  or  sad  picture  affected  the  judgment  of  the 
succeeding  comic  picture,  and  (2)  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
smiling  and  laughter,  or  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  to  the 
judgment  given  regarding  the  degree  of  funniness.  Series  IV 
was  a  mass  experiment  in  which  the  method  of  choice  was  applied 
to  ascertaining,  (i)  the  influence  of  smiling  and  sober  faces 
upon  the  comic  impression ;  (2)  the  effect  of  the  size  of  a  pic- 
ture upon  the  strength  of  the  comic  impression.  (3)  In  this 
connection  experiments  were  also  made  to  find  out  the  effect  of 
movement  upon  the  comic  impression.  Series  V.  The  method 
of  gradual  variation  (suggested  by  the  method  of  "minimal 
changes")  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  is  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual  or  of  individuals  as  a 
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whole,  any  particular  degree  of  exaggeration  which  makes  a 
?iven  thing  most  comical.  Series  VI.  The  method  of  exprts- 
iion  was  applied  to  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  the  pneumo- 
graphic  and  sphygmographic  curves  when  the  stimuli  were 
comic  pictures.     For  summaries  sec  p.  S3. 

C.     Directed  bitrospeetum.     The  introspection  was  directed 

hy  means  of  a  questionary.     Since  all  previous  investigation  of 

lh«  comic  has  been  equivalent  to  using  a  questionary  and  one 

pcraon  answering  the  questions,  it  has  seemed  desirable  tci  em- 

iploy  this  method  also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  suggestion  must 

[play  an  important  rdic  in  using  it.     Moreover,  an  attempt  has 

J**en  made  to  give  this  method  in  some  slight  degree  the  char- 

*ct«r  of  a  psychophysical  measurement  method  through  the  in- 

f'^Uction  of  judgment  categories  and   a   comparison  of  the 

introspections  regarding  the  phenomena  obser\'ed  with   the 

Judgments  given.      In  one  ra-ie,  that  of  imitation,  the  cunclu- 

stons  drawn  from  the  questionary  have  been  put  to  the  test  of 

*>Eperinienl  in  which  jwersonH  who  had  had  experience  in  the 

psychological  laboratory  look  part.     For  summaries  see  pp.  89, 

91.  96,  99.  104.  etc 

The  material  was  largely  composed  of  pictures  (a  few  of 
*faich  are  reproduced  iu  Plates  I-VII)  taken  from  the  periodi- 
cals mentioned  below. 

A.     UNOiaBCTED  Introspection. 

Series  (a),  Serial  Method.     Material.     A  set  of  28  pictures. 
These  pictures,  as  well  as  those  used  in  other  exjierimeiital 
•^ies,  were  selected  from  Lite,  Puck  (The  Journal,  Pickings, 
wbmry^  and    the   Quarterly),  Judge  (ihf  weekly  Periodical, 
^•l^rary.  Quarterly),  Sis  Hopkins,  Foolish  Book,  Just  Fun,  Col- 
'fJCe  comic  papers  {Harvard  Lampoon,  The  Widotv,  The  Tiger, 
J*^    Yale  Record,   The  Columbia  Jester,  Punch  Btnt-l,   Wrinkle, 
^PAinx,  and  The  Chaparral).  Punch,  Fliegende- Blatter,  Jugend, 
""■^J^gendorjer-Blaiter,  Simplices.iimiis,   I.e  Rire,  and  from  the 
cotiiic  illustrations  in  the  Sunday  uewspapers  and  other  periodi- 
cals.    Variet>*  as  regards  subject  and  degrees  of  funniness  alone 
was  considered  in  making  the  selection  of  pictures  at  first,  but 
•*  experience  increased,  naturally  many  other  things  were  con- 
sidered, as  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  character  of  the 
accompanying  legend,  simplicity  of  presentation,  the  size  of 
the  picture,  etc.     Reagents.     Dr.  Angell  (A);  Miss  Crandall 
CC),  and  Mr.  Borgquist  (B), — both  advanced  students  in  Psy- 
chology ;   and  myself  (M).     Mode  of  procedure.      The  above 
p^ctores  were  laid  in  turn  before  the  reagent  and  he  wrote  down 
^^  introspections. 

HfsuUs:  Suggestion.     This  method  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  the  element  of  suggestion,  but  the  results  show 
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that  it  does  not  entirely  do  so.  The  reagents  report  that  the 
mouth  is  o^en  ready  to  smile  before  the  picture  appears  ;  that 
a  smiling  face  in  a  picture  often  makes  one  smile  and  say 
"  iunny  "  when  one  finds  later  that  there  is  nothing  really 
funny  in  the  picture  ;  that  certain  objects — monkeys,  goats, 
an  artist's  name,  etc.,  in  a  picture  act  as  symbols  of  fan, 
the  judgment  being  partly  and  sometimes  wholly  determined 
by  these  minor  details,  though  the  real  joke  lies  elsewhere; 
that  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  accompany  one  picture  are 
sometimes  carried  over  to  the  next  and  partially  determine 
its  funniness  ;  that  one  sometimes  feels  that  the  picture  ought 
to  be  fumiy  and  invohiutarily  sets  his  lips  in  a  position  of 
smiling  and  gives  a  judgment  in  harmony  with  this  feeling, 
and  that  one  can  occasionally  renew  the  funniness  of  a  picture 
by  a  slight  effort  of  thought  or  feeling  and,  perhaps  involun- 
tarily produce  this  feeling  in  the  £rst  place  :  and  that  a  smile 
or  laugh  or  any  expression  showing  the  experimenter's  opin- 
ion of  a  picture  tends  to  afiect  the  judgment  of  the  reagent. 
Influence  of  the  physical  and  menial  condition  on  t)ie  judgment. 
A's  introspections  seem  to  show  that  the  judgment  is  affected 
by  one's  physical  condition. 

The  above  introspections,  as  well  as  many  others  not  here 
recorded,  directly  or  indirectly  suggested  the  experiments  sub- 
sequently made.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  mere 
orientation  no  other  scries  has  been  as  fruitful  as  this. 

Series  (i),  Paired  Method  (suggested  by  the  method  of  paired 
comparison).  Material  and  Reagents.  Same  as  in  Series  (a). 
Mode  of  procedure.  Two  pictures  were  presented  simultane- 
ously to  the  reagent  for  comparison  and  the  recording  of  intro> 
spections.  One  picture  remained  before  bim  until  all  the  others 
had  been  compared  with  it.  It  was  then  laid  aside  and  one  of 
the  retuaiuiug  pictures  was  used  as  a  standard  and  the  remain- 
ing others  compared  with  it.  This  was  repeated  until  each 
picture  had  been  compared  with  all  the  others.  This  manner 
of  presenting  the  pictures  was  employed  simply  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  The  results  .show,  however,  that  it  is  well 
adapted  to  investigating  certain  phases  of  the  comic  because  ii 
allows  one  to  study  the  effect  on  the  judgments  when,  (i)  a 
picture  remains  continuously  before  a  reagent  for  some  time; 
(a)  when  a  picture  is  seen  but  for  a  short  time  several  days  in 
succession ;  (3)  when  a  picture  is  laid  aside  for  a  period  and 
then  re-examined. 

Results.  The  most  important  thing  that  came  up  in  this 
series  of  experiments  is  the  question  regarding  the  investigating 
of  the  comic  by  the  various  psychophysical  methods  applied  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  is,  by  the  reusing  of  the  same  material 
many  times  with  the  same  reagent. 
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C  asserts  over  and  over  again  that  the  pictures  are  decreasing 
in  fonniDcss,  and  in  the  giving  of  pleasure,  and  that  she  is  gtv- 
iog  her  judgments  from  her  memory  of  former  impressiuns. 
Sbe  says  this  came  to  her  as  a  matter  of  great  surprise  although 
she  now  sees  it  was  to  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  use  of 
|1k  terms  trite,  stale,  etc.,  in  daily  life  in  connection  with  old 
jokes.     M  also  is  astonished  at  her  double   use  of  the  word 
comic — in  one  case  to  indicate  that  a  joke  is  clever  and  in 
the  other  that  it   is  really  funny.     In  the  first  sense  the  word 
fanny  could  be  always  applied  by  a  person  to  a  good  joke,  but 
in  the  second  only  when  a  joke  was  new  to  him.      B  makes  an 
Bfisertion  similar  to  that  of  C.    A  ceases  to  langh  and  the  expres- 
sions 'trite,"  "stale."  "distasteful."  etc.,  daily  increase.    On 
one  occasion  he  even  complains  of  nausea  on  reseeiog  a  pic- 
^re  which  he  has  previously  seen  many  times  and  which  he 
liad  at  first  thought  funny. 

Series  (<■).  To  observe  the  course  of  the  comic  impression. 
"f<lieriat.  A  coraic  picture  nt»t  previously  seen.  Mode  of  pro- 
udurt.  The  picture  was  placed  before  the  reagent  for  five  min- 
•^tes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  wrote  down  his  introspections, 
^faj^ents.     Same  as  in  Series  (a). 

fiesuits.  The  reports  of  the  reagents  show  that  a  picture  at 
first  comic  may  become  not  only  indifferent  or  distasteful  but 
<fetdedly  unpleasant  when  examined  for  a  continuous  period. 

B.       EXPRRIUHNT. 

To  asartain  the  possibility  of  lafisfactorily  applying  the  vari- 
"^^  Pi\chophysi£al  measutement  vieikods  to  the  invesfigaiton  of 
"'  txntic. 

Series  /.  Method  of  Impression  with  Serial  fudgmmts.  (i) 
■•  To  determine  the  constancy  of  the  comic  impression  from 
**^y  to  day.  Material.  40  pictures  (in  case  of  reagents  F,  J, 
>Dri  Q)  and  26  (in  caseof  reagents  K  and  Jt),  chosen  from  the 
periodicals  mentioned  above.  The  pictures  were  mounted  on 
sheets  of  white  paper  8^  x  1 1  in.  Reagents.  Miss  jewett 
(f  :>.  Mrs.  Byrd  (J).  Mr.  Kuhu  (K).  Mr.  Jewett  (Jt).  and  G. 
Branner  (G),  a  lad  of  thirteen  with  a  keen  sense  of  tlie  ludi- 
Wovis  and  a  reader  of  comic  papers,  Method.  The  pictures 
"^relaid  io  turn  on  a  table  directly  before  the  reagent  for  fif- 
^*^xi  seconds.     He  was  directed  to  use  the  following  terms  in 

iving  his  judgments:    exceedingly  funny'  (c,  b,  a,),  very 


.  ^  The  word  "  fuocy  "  has  been  employed  throughout  the  iavestiga- 
l^^Q.  It  was  selected  hecsiise  more  geneial  id  its  sitcuificaiice  and 
t»«et  (rom  the  personal  theories  which  experience  h(id  shown  to  be 
COnaected  with  other  words,  which  at  first  appeared  more  appropriate, 
W  perhaps  I  shoaM  say,  sufficiently  dlgnifitii  to  be  nsed  in  a  scientific 
^iAj.    The  aim  was  to  obtain  a  medium  through  which  the  reageatt 
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funny  (c,  b,  a,),  moderately  funny  (c,  b,  a,),  slightly  funny 
(c,  b,  a,),  do  not  know  whether  ftinny  or  not  (c,  b,  a,),  in- 
different or  not  funny,  the  letters  c,  b,  a  indicating  respectlvdy, 
the  lowest,  medium  and  highest  form  of  the  partictdar  judg- 
ment category,  and  to  g^ve  his  introspections  to  protocol.  Not 
only  in  this  series  of  experiments  but  in  all  others  the  reagente 
were  kept  in  all  possible  ignorance  regarding  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation.  The  experimental  conditions  from  day  to 
day  were  also  made  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Results.  In  Column  R  of  the  table  below  are  the  names  of 
the  reagents ;  in  I,  the  number  of  pictures  judged  fiinny  the 
first  day ;  in  II  A,  the  number  of  pictures  judged  on  second 
day  the  same  as  on  first  day  ;  in  II  B,  the  number  of  pictures 
judged  funnier  than  the  first  day  ;  in  II  C,  the  number  of  pic- 
tures judged  less  funny  than  the  first  day  but  not  o;  in  II  D, 
the  number  of  pictures  judged  o  as  regards  funniness  ;  III  A-D, 
IV  A-D,  etc.,  give  the  results  for  the  third,  fourth,  etc.,  days 
respectively  as  compared  with  the  first. 

Table  I. 
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The  increase  in  funniness  from  day  to  day  observable  in 
Table  I  (columns  headed  B),  in  case  of  all  the  reagents,  is 
readily  explained  from  the  introspections  which  show  that 
comic  features  not  at  first  observed  were  later  noted.  In  the 
case  of  Jt  this  is  so  marked  that  on  the  second  day  it  overcomes 
the  loss  in  funniness  which  characterized  the  series  as  a  whole 
in  his  case. 

In  case  of  F,  J,  K,  and  Jt  the  pictures  as  a  set  steadily  de- 
crease in  funniness  from  day  to  day,  though  the  results  show  a 
more  rapid  decrease  in  the  case  of  P  than  of  the  other  reagents. 
F  remarks  on  the  3d  day  that  some  few  of  the  pictures  may  al- 
ways remain  a  "little"  funny  but,  as  a  whole,  they  do  not 
seem  funny  to  her  and  she  hopes  she  may  never  see  them  again. 

Curves  are  given  below  for  J  (I)  and  F  (II)  showing  how 

would  be  able  SBtisfactotily  to  express  their  feelings  in  connection 
with  a  certain  class  of  pictares  and,  in  general,  the  word  "  fanny  "  hu 
been  foand  adequate. 
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the  loss  in  funniness  affected  the  individual  pictures.  The 
jodgments  of  the  first  day  are  represented  by  the  heavy  line. 
and  the  dotted  line  shows  the  judgments  on  the  same  picUtres 
on  the  last  experiment  day.  The  ordinates  represent  the  judg- 
ments given  on  each  of  the  pictures.  The  forty  pictures  are 
arranged  on  the  abscissa  in  order  of  funniness  on  the  first  day 
beginning  at  the  left  with  the  one  which  is  ftinniest. 

An  examination  of  curves  I  and  II  shows  that  in  general  the 
loss  in  funniness  depends  upon  the  degree  of  funniness  of  the 
picture.  Curves  constructed  for  Jt  and  K  take  a  course  simi- 
iCLT  to  that  of  the  two  curves  just  given. 
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G's  CTjrve  (HI)  does  not  bring  out  any  law,  and  in  general 
liis  results  are  difficult  to  understand.  He  was  asked  at  the 
dose  of  the  experiment  why  he  said  a  picture  was  funny,  and 
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allied  questions,  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  light  on  the  s 
ject.  He  said  a  picture  was  funnj*  when  it  made  him  "laugh" 
and  when  it  ga\'e  him  "pleasnre"  and  that  in  giving  his  jnd- 
ment  on  a  picture  at  iirsi  he  tbougfat  more  of  whether  it  made 
htm  "feel  like  laughing."  The  presumption  is,  that  the  re- 
agent, who  is  an  nnnsually  intelligent  boy,  tried  to  make  tua 
judgments  consistent.  He  knew  the  pictures  were  the  same 
as  at  first  and  it  seemed  to  him  he  ought  to  give  the  same  judg- 
ment. The  feeling  that  one  ought  to  find  a  piclore  fnnny  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  fnnny  has  been  noted  by  several  of  the  more 
experienced  reagents.  From  this  and  allied  experiences  it 
would  seem  that  ih  imvestigtUutg  tkt  atmu  the  rtrngenU  skomld 
hf  tHstriutfd  to  gipe  /Arir  Jmdgwumts  tiptm  present  and  not  v^im 
Ote  memory  of  past  umpressians. 

Without  the  reagent's  knowledge  a  recotd  conoeming  his 
laughter  and  smiling  was  made  in  ooosectiDa  with  each  judg- 
ment. In  caseof  Fand  J  the  laughter  and  even  smfliag  largely 
disappears  after  the  first  day  though  these  reagents  oocasiouaUy 
mention  in  their  intros}«ctioa5  that  they  iet\  like  laughing. 
The  disappearance  of  laughter  ai>d  of  smiling  is  macb  more 
gradual  in  case  oi  G,  indeed  even  on  the  last  day  some  pictures  m 
evoked  a  broad  smile  or  laugh.  In  view  of  all  these  ruolts.  it  fl 
is  evident,  that  in  applying  psycbophTskal  methods  to  the  tn- 
vrstigating  of  the  comic  tre  have  a  special  kind  of  positive  and 
negative  time-influence  to  deal  with.  We  ««,  mofeover.  from 
what  has  been  found,  that  "practice"  must  finally  lesoU  in  tbc 
destruction  of  the  comic  impresdkm.  This  will  explain  why, 
throughout  this  in\-estigation.  new  material  is  substituted  for 
the  old  in  the  verification  of  a  given  pcMot  with  a  gireo  reageot 
and  not.  as  is  ctistomarr  in  psychophysical  experimentatioD, 
the  old  material  reused  and  long  series  of  experiments  made 
to  obtain  constancy  and  certainty  of  judgment. 

Sfrifsj.  MethMiaflm^rasiamwakSenaiJmJgmMmis.  (x)  b. 
To  find  the  effect  of  tbe  lapse  of  tsae  open  the  conic  tmpm- 
sion  when  tbe  exposure  of  the  picttire  is  oootinned.  Matrrimi. 
Fifty  pictures  chosen  finom  tlw  pfriodirah  pRviaoBly  mentiooed. 
without  legend  or  title  and  mocmted  as  befoic.  As  a  wbole 
the  individtial  pictures  of  this  set  contaiaed  tmt  few  and  rather 
simple  comic  elements,  that  is,  details  wfaidi  in  themselves 
were  fnnny.  Each  picture  was  covered  by  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  upon  the  centre  of  which  a  fixatioa  point  bad  been 
marked.  Reagrmts,  Five  students  atteodtng  lectnres  on  tbe 
Psychology  of  the  Social  Reiataooa,  Mr.  Ferry  (P)  an  adranced 
student  in  psydnlDcy  and  iBysdf(M>.  IT  sicsolts  are  omitted 
becaose  the  fon  of  tbe  pictures  even  with  koccr  paoaes  wss 
rarely  renewed.  Tbe  resnlts  <£  two  of  tbe  Ume  stodents 
whose  resnlts  arc  omitted  fbUow  the  coarse  of  the  three  re- 
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JAorted,  but  those  reagents  found  so  few  of  the  pictures  used 
Lninny,  tfaat  it  is  tboiigbt  tbe  addition  of  the  data  obtained  with 
[them  woold  add  little  in  a  confirmatory  way.  The  omitted 
ticsultsof  tbe  (bird  student  are  very  irregular.  This  Irregu- 
riarity  doubtless  grows  out  of  the  almost  ceaseless  train  of  asso- 
ciatious — some  amusing  and  others  not. 

Meihod.  Tbe  observer  sat  at  a  table  opposite  the  experi- 
meater.  When  the  "ready"  signal  was  given  he  directed  his 
eyes  to  the  Sxation  point.  The  experimenter  (Miss  M.  Holmes 
conducted  this  and  the  following  set  of  experiments  and  worketl 
up  the  results)  noted  on  a  stop  watch  tbe  time  of  removing 
the  cover  of  the  picture,  that  at  which  the  reagent  reported  it 
to  be  or  not  lo  l>e  funny  and  if  funny,  that  at  which  it  ceased 
10  be  funny.  When  the  picture  ceased  to  be  funny,  the  ex- 
perimenter covered  it  and  after  a  pause  of  ten  secunds,  during 
which  the  reagent  was  asked  to  banish  the  picture  from  bis 
mind,  the  picture  was  again  exposed  and  the  same  time  records 
made  as  in  the  first  exposure.  There  were  three  such  expo- 
sure and  rest  periods.  At  the  close  of  the  third  exposure  period 
the  reagent  reported,  the  terms  "slightly  funny"  recorded  as 
(i),  "moderately  funny"  recorded  as  (a),  or  "very  funny" 
recorded  as  {3).  with  the  suffixes  -f-  and — (these  having  been 
given  him  previously  for  the  purpose),  on  \\\f,  memory  of  the 
iunniness  of  the  picture,  adding  to  bis  report  anything  that 
•  occurred  to  him  in  the  way  of  introspection.  The  experiments 
were  repeated  with  the  same  pictures  at  two  other  sittings,  sep- 
arated by  more  than  24  hours. 

Table  11  contains  tbe  results  for  three  reagents.  The  num- 
bers under  a,  lime  of  first,  b,  time  of  second,  c.  Lime  of  third, 
and  d,  time  of  fourth  exposures,  indicate  the  whole  number  of 
seconds  the  pictures  were  exposed  in  a  given  exposure.  Under 
the  results  for  the  first  and  second  sittings  and  tbe  totals,  the 
whole  time  given  i^-as  actually  obtained  by  experiment,  but  for 
parposes  of  comparison  the  time  obtained  by  using  only  twenty- 
five  of  the  pictures  (selected  at  random)  at  the  third  sitting 
bu  been  doubled. 
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Tables  omitted  here  for  lack  of  space  were  also  made  to  as- 
certain how  the  averages  of  Table  II  held  in  the  details  of  the 
experiment.  These  tables  supply  one  with  the  information 
usually  obtained  from  the  mean  variation  which  is  not  compu- 
table here.  They  showed  the  number  of  times  the  duration  of 
fun  in  any  exposure  was  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  in 
the  previous  exposure  on  the  same  day  and  on  successive  days, 
and  confirmed  in  details  the  mass  results  of  Table  II,  namely 
that  with  few  exceptions  traceable  to  various  causes,  the  a>ifi- 
Hnuance  of  fun  decreases  {/)  in  successive  exposures  at  a  g^iz/en 
sitting-  and,  (2)  ztfitA  a  given  exposure  at  successive  sittings. 

Table  III. 
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45 
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31 

24 

45 
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Table  III,  Column  I  -j-  shows  the  number  of  pictures  judged 
funnier,  I  ^  equally  funny,  and  I  —  less  funny,  the  second 
day  as  compared  with  the  first.  II,  +,  ^.  — ,  give  the  same 
for  the  third  day  as  compared  with  the  second.  This  table 
confirms  the  results  of  previous  experiments  in  that  it  shows 
that  repeated  seeing  decreases  the  funniness  of  pictures. 

Tables,  omitted  here  again  for  lack  of  space,  were  made  for 
each  of  the  reagents  to  ascertain  the  average  duration  of  fun 
corresponding  to  the  various  classes  of  judgments.  The  mean 
variation  was  occasionally  large  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the 
tables  showed  conclusively  that  the  shorter  the  duration  of  fun 
the  lower  the  judgment,  that  is  to  say,  duration  of  fun  and  de- 
gree of  fun  go  hand  in  hand.  Moreover,  the  average  time  cor- 
responding to  a  given  judgment,  while  varying  in  case  of  the 
different  reagents,  remained  approximately  the  same  from  day 
to  day  for  the  same  reagent. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  it  is  that  determines  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fun  in  a  comic  picture.  The  introspections  of  the 
reagents  as  well  as  the  observations  of  the  experimenter  point 
to  the  complexity  of  the  picture  as  that  which  largely  governs 
the  duration  of  its  fun — the  more  complex  a  picture  is,  the 
more  fun  centres  (comic  elements  or  details)  present,  the  longer 
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the  fan  lasts.  The  introspections  of  the  reagents  also  show 
tbat  a  smiliDg  face  in  a  picture  tends  not  only  to  prolong,  bnt 
sometimes  even  to  make  its  fanniness.  This  is  attributable 
doubtless  partially  to  the  involuntary  tendency  to  imitate  the 
smile  in  the  picture,  which  is  shown  to  be  present  by  such 
phrases  as  "the  ijrin  is  catching,"  "the  fun  is  contagious." 
'the  smile  in  that  face  puts  one  in  a  good  humor,"  "I  love  to 
laagh  with  that  old  man,"  etc.  We  ha\'e  here,  as  elsewhere 
ill  this  investigation,  an  illustration  of  what  is  frequently  ob- 
M:r\'ed  on  the  stage  and  in  daily  life,  that  a  smiling  or  laugh- 
ing face  is  a  very  important  fun  producing  and  continuing 
factor. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  series,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  signiScance  of  this  one  from  the  standpoint  of  method. 
It  is  evident  that  the  kind  0/  judgment  given  will  depend  more 
or  Ifss  upon  the  time  ihe  pictures  are  exposed. 

The  next  erjicrimcnts  were  devised  to  ascertain  whether  the 
judgment  regarding  the  dej^ree  of  funniness  and  the  fun  dura- 
tion of  a  picture  are  dependent,  as  was  above  conjectured,  upon 
the  number  of  fun  centres  in  the  picture.  Material.  175  pict- 
ores  of  approximately  the  same  s\?.t  but  varying  greatly  in 
complexity.  These  pictures  contained  no  legend  or  smiting 
faces,  and  were  mounted  as  before.  Reagents.  Ten  students 
attending  leptures  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Social  Relations. 

Method.  The  experiments  were  conducted  as  were  thojie  just 
discussed  and  the  same  reports  were  made  as  regards  the 
degree  and  duration  of  funniness.  At  the  end  of  a  test,  and 
beiore  the  picture  was  removc^d,  the  reagents  counted  up  and 
reported  upon  the  number  of  fun  centres  found,  also  as  to 
whether  they  had  seen  the  picture  before  and  whether  they  had 
had  any  associations  which  determined  its  funniness.  In  mak- 
ing the  following  table  all  cases  where  a  picture  was  judgwl  not 
funny, where  there  was  an  association  called  up  which  produced 
its  fun,  or  where  the  picture  had  been  previously  seen,  are 
omitted. 

Results.  In  Table  IV.  below,  the  sections  3,  2,  i,  contain 
the  results  for  the  judgments,  "very  funny,"  "moderately 
funny,"  and  "slightly  funny,"  respectively.  Column  I  under 
each  section  gives  the  average  time  in  seconds  that  the  pictures 
with  the  corresponding  judgments  remained  funny,  II  the  aver- 
age number  of  points  of  fun  for  that  judgment,  and  III  the  num- 
ber of  pictures  so  judged. 

The  results  confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  previous 
series,  namely,  tbat  on  the  ai'erage  the  degree  of  funniness  and 
the  fun  duration  go  hand  in  hand.  They  show  further,  as  was 
pre\*iously  conjectured,  that  the  judgment  0/  the  funniness  and 
the  fun  duraHon  decrease  and  increase  with  the  decrease  and  in- 
create  in  the  number  of  fun  centres. 
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The  fact  that  the  duration  of  fun  increases  with  the  number 
of  fun  centres  is  partially  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
mind  in  passing  and  repassing  from  one  centre  of  fun  to  an- 
other gets  that  rest  or  respite  which  the  previous  set  of  experi- 
ments has  shown  to  result  in  a  renewal  of  the  fiin. 

The  fact  that  the  higher  judgments  occur  in  connection  with 
pictures  having  the  greatest  number  of  fun  centres  is  explain- 
able doubtless  by  supposing  that  the  feeling  of  fun  accompany- 
ing the  seeing  of  one  fun  centre  may  be  transferred  to  the  next 
and  thereby  increase  the  feeling  of  fun  arising  in  connection 
with  it,  as  is  shown  with  successive  pictures  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Series  i,  2,  p.  47. 

In  these  results  we  have  also  something  of  interest  as  to  the 
manner  of  applying  psychophysical  methods.  It  would  seem 
that  the  reagent  should  be  instructed  in  looking  at  a  comic 
picture  to  look  at  various  parts  of  the  picture  and  not  confine 
bis  attention  to  any  one  portion — in  short,  to  examine  it  with  a 
roving  eye  rather  than  with  a  steady  gaze.  These  experiments 
are  also  suggestive  as  regards  the  execution  of  comic  pictures. 
They  lead  one  to  lay  very  much  greater  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  making  the  minor  details  comic  in  themselves,  and  to 
insist  that  they  do  not  distract  but  help  the  kind  of  attention 
needed  in  examining  such  pictures  most  satisfactorily.  The 
results  are  interesting,  too,  in  showing  how  greatly  people  differ 
in  the  noticing  of  details  and  suggest  great  differences  as  re- 
gards complexity  in  that  which  determines  the  judgments  of 
different  individuals. 
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Fttn'FaligTte  and  Fun-Aentmulatian.  The  results  recorded  in 
TaWe  II  of  ihe  three  reagents  P..  R.  B..  and  E.  H..  were  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any 
trace  of  the  "fatigue  for  wit"  of  which  Dr.  Hall  speaks.' 

Tbe  fun  time  for  the  various  classes  of  judgments  has  been 
computed  for  the  first  half  and  the  last  half  of  the  experimental 
bonr  of  each  experiment  day.  A  comimris^ni  of  the  rcsnUs 
shows  in  case  of  each  of  the  three  reagents  that  the  time  was 
longer  in  some  cases  and  shorter  in  others.  This  agrees  with 
the  results  gained  in  connection  with  experiments  of  Series  i 
(i)  a,  where  the  order  of  presenting  the  piclnresto  tbe  reagent 
was  reversed  on  successive  days  and  the  results  compared  with 
this  in  view.  Without  doubt  very  long  series  of  experiments 
would  show  fon-faliguc  as  a  controlling  factor,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  one  comic  picture  on  another  as  regards  the  comic  im- 
pression,  investigated  in  this  and  other  experiment  series,  and 
tbe  experiences  of  every  day  life  as  well  as  the  above  results, 
show  that  fun  accumulation  may  be  a  controlling  factor  in  a 
short  series. 

Series  i,  (2).  These  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
wHelher  the  comic  impression  from  a.  given  picture  could  be  in- 
creased, decreased  or  renewed.  The  same  pictures  were  used 
and  the  same  reagents  participated  as  in  Series  i  ( 1 ) ,  a. 

A,  B.  C,  D  in  Table  V  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Table  I, 
the  comparison  being  made  with  the  results  obtained  on  the 
last  day  of  those  experiments.  For  example,  in  case  of  reagent 
F.  4  under  A  means  that  in  this  set  of  experiments  4  pictures 
were  judged  the  same  as  on  the  last  day  of  the  experiments  re- 
corded in  Table  I  ;  21  under  B,  that  21  pictures  were  judged 
higher ;  1 1  under  C,  that  1 1  pictures  were  judged  lower  ;  and 
4  Qnder  D,  that  4  pictures  were  judged  o. 

The  results  in  Column  I  were  obtained  when  each  of  the 
pictures  which  had  been  used  in  the  previous  set  of  experi- 
nrats  was  preceded  by  a  fore-picture  (a  comic  picture  not  pre- 
viously seen,  a  picture  representing  the  crucifixion  or  entomb- 
ment, or  a  landscape),  in  II  when  the  reagent  forced  himself 
to  laugh  while  looking  at  the  picture,  in  III  when  Mother 
Goose  was  read  during  the  examination  of  the  picture,  in  IV 
»&tT  6ni5hiDg  the  foregoing  experiments,  in  V  after  drinking 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  in  VI  after  not  having  seen  the  comic 
pictures  for  more  than  five  months. 

Tbe  results  show  that  the  seeing  of  the  new  pictures  before 
those  that  bad  been  previously  seen  decidedly  increased  the 
fanuiness  of  the  latter  for  F,  whose  introspections  show  that 

'tlall  and  AIHd:  Tbe  Psycholoey  of  Tickling,  laughing  and  the 
Comic,  Ameritan  fournal  of  Piyckology,  IX,  20. 
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the  new  pictures  were  a  "surprise,"  a  "rest."  a  "relief." 

For  G  the  presence  of  the  fore-pictures  altered  the  judgments 

'  the  old  pictures  as  regards  funoiness,  but  did  not  increase  or 

[decrease  the  comic  effect  as  a  whole.     The  decrease  in  conjic 

leSect  for  J,  who  is  an  ardent  catholic,  is  explained  by  the  fact 

■that  one-fourth  of  (he  pictures  shown  before  llie  comic  pictures 

were  those  of  the  crucifixion  or  of  the  entombment.     This 

opinion   is  confirmed   by  J's  remark  that  the  pictures  had 

gii'ea  her  a  "shock." 

The  table  shows  that  forced  laughter  and  laughter  spontane- 
ously produced  through  reading  selections  from  Mother  G^iose 
while  pictures  were  being  examined,  helps  the\comic  effect 
By  comparing  the  results  under  IV  with  those  nnder  TI  and 
III  for  it  one  sees  that  the  increase  in  funniness  is  not  due  to 
a  time  influence. 

The  table  also  shows  in  the  case  of  the  one  reagent  experi- 

mented  upon,  as  I  had  suspected  from  tests  which  I  had  made 

^tipon  myself  during  Series  a,  that  coffee  helps  the  comic  effect. 

Sabscqucntly  a  set  of  experiments  was  made  with  reagent  J  to 

ascertain  whether  the  physical  and  mental  concHtion  would 

l^sffect  the  results  as  the  reagents  in  Series  a  and  b  had  thought. 

^n  the  first  day  of  experimentation  J  was  not  well  and  in  low 

[^irits  and  judged  but  35  of  the  58  pictures  used  as  funny. 

Some  days  afterwards  when  she  had  recovered  her  health  and 

spirits.  48  of  the  58  pictures  previously  seen  seemed  funny  to 

her.     Of  these  48  pictures  23  were  judged  as  on  the  first  day. 

33  higher  and  but  3  lower,  although  the  tendency  on  ber  part 

to  lower  judgments  on  a  second  exposure  would  have  made  us 

expect  that  such  judgments  would  have  preponderated. 

The  results  when  the  pictures  had  not  been  seen  for  five 
months  show  that  for  F  and  J  the  pictures  had  regained  in 
funniness.  Both  noted  a  decided  change  as  regards  the  stand- 
ard used ;  features  not  observed  before  were  now  noted  and 
determined  the  judgment.  Old  features  not  funny  before  were 
now  the  basis  of  judgment.  It  was  also  occasionally  observed 
that  features  which  were  originally  funny,  but  which  had  tost 
their  funniness  in  the  course  of  experimentation,  had  renewed 
their  funniness. 

As  in  jisychological  experiments  in  connection  with  the  eye 
head  rests,  fixation  points,  etc..  are  employed  to  insure  uni- 
formity of  position,  and  as  rigidity  of  position  must  result  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  employing  such  aids,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable, in  view  of  the  results  obtained  iu  experimenting  with 
(breed  and  spontaneous  laughter,  to  test  A's  supposition,  in 
connection  with  the  experiments  of  Series  a  and  b.  that  physi- 
cal repression  would  be  detrimental  to  the  comic  impression ; 
and  ihc  next  experiments  were  undertaken  with  this  in  view. 

JocutAi,— 4 
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The  same  judgment  terms  were  used  as  before  and  the  picttitvs 
were  laid  before  the  reagent  in  turn.  On  the  first  day  the  re- 
agent was  instructed  to  hold  his  body  rigid  and  not  even  to 
make  the  movements  he  usually  made  in  laughing.  On  the 
second  day  he  was  tuld  to  hold  his  body  as  he  pleased  while 
looking  at  the  pictures  and  to  make  any  movements  he  chose. 
The  numbers  given  in  the  table  below  refer  lo  the  results  of  the 
second  day  as  compared  with  the  first :  that  is.  A,  B,  C,  Col- 
umn I,  give  the  number  of  judgments  respectively  equal  to, 
higher  than  and  lower  than  those  of  the  first  day  for  the  re-^ 
agents  A.  M.,  etc. 

Taiii,r  VI. 
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I. 

A.  M. 

A.  A  M. 

E.  P. 

N.  S. 

P  W. 

A.  G. 

E.S. 

G.  U 

A 

'5 

53 

33 

30 

38 

30 

*7 

^1 
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J3 

14 

36 

»S 

2 

13 

t6 

"1 

c 

lo 

12 

lO 

5 

-8 

15 

15 

.7^ 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  case  of  four  of  the  eight  re- 
agents who  look  part,  the  higher  and  lower  judgments  of  the 
second  day  as  compared  with  the  Grst  are  approximately  equal. 
Tht:  supposition  of  two  of  these  four  reagents  thai  the  pictures 
were  much  funnier  when  they  were  "  not  allowed  lo  laugh  ' '  is, 
therefore,  not  confirmed  by  these  results.  The  other  four  re- 
agents, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  previously  seen  the 
pictures,  found  them  much  funnier  when  allowed  to  move  and 
take  any  position  desired.  In  view  of  these  results  it  would 
seem  in  experimenting  upon  the  comic  that  as  far  as  possible 
reagents  should  be  allowed  fretdom  as  regards  pesiium. 

Series  2.  Metlwd  of  Constant  Differences. '  To  learn  whether 
time  and  space  differences  ("  errors")  are  present  in  comparing 
comic  pictures.  Maierial.  The  fifty  pictures  employed  in  this 
series  were  selected  with  much  more  care  than  in  Series  b. 
Single  pictures  were  cIio.sen.  those  easily  seen,  similar  in  size, 
and  with  a  short  legend '  which  directed  attention  to  the  00a- 

iTb«  «dTti)tage  of  thn*  <ieitign«ling  the  "  Mctbod  of  Right  and 

Wrong  Cas«!>  "  is  very  evident  wTien  one  applies  the  method  to  ioves- 
tigations  in  lestheiicR.  Sec  Alftrtin  a.  Muller,  Zur  An«Iy«eder  tJnter- 
«ctiie<Ueni[ifinditchkeit,  i. 

■The  greate«t  difficnlty  in  ihc  Mlecting  of  pictnrcs  for  til  these  ex- 
periuictits  ha»  heeu  in  coutiecltou  with  the  legends.  These  must  not 
be  BO  lonji  or  so  complicated  as  to  take  the  attention  from  llic  picture 
itficK.  On  the  other  hnnil,  tUcy  must  iint  be  too  short  or  the  picture 
will  not  be  understood.  People  as  a  whole  do  not  tinil  piclurcH  with- 
out legenils  aa  interesting  or  fanny.  The  greatest  difiicuU)',  however. 
is  the  want  of  agreement  as  regards  fncoincsa,  twtwccD  the  legend  and 
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leot  of  the  picture  rather  than  to  its  own  content.  The  pic- 
tores  were  mounted  on  sheets  of  white  paper  H}4  x  1 1  in.  and 
laid  side  by  side  directly  in  front  of  tbe  reagent  whose  chin 
rested  on  a  support  and  whose  head  remained  stationary  during 
tlie experiment.  Reajicnts.  Dr  Augell  (A),  J.  Branner  (Br), 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  and  myself  (M) . 

Method.  To  obtain  a  norm,  the  same  method  was  employed 
OD  ihe  first  day  as  in  Series  i.and  from  the  pictures  judged 
"moderately  fanoy,"  one  picture  (the  same  one  in  case  of  M 
and  Br)  was  selected  as  norm  and  with  this  picture  all  the 
others  were  compared.  On  the  second  day  the  norm  was  placed 
at  reajient's  right  and  exposed  first  (designated  as  Time*  and 
Space  Order  1).  On  third  day  the  pictures  were  reversed  as 
regards  position  and  the  comparison  was  exposed  first  and  the 
Durm  second  (designated  as  Time  and  Space  Order  IV).  On 
ftnmb  day  the  pictures  were  put  in  the  same  position  as  on  the 
third  day  hot  the  norm  was  exposed  first  (designated  as  Time 
and  Space  Order  III).  On  fifth  day  pictures  were  iu  same 
position  as  on  second  day  but  the  comparison  wasex[X)sed  first 
(designated  as  Time  and  Space  Order  II).  On  the  sixth. 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  days  the  time  and  space  orders  were 
employed  in  the  following  order:  IV,  I,  II.  III.  The  above 
sticcc^^ion  in  employing  the  various  time  and  space  orders  was 
arranged  with  a  view  to  equalizing  as  far  as  {>osstble  the  loss 
in  funnincss  and  in  this  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  usual 
time  and  space  differences  ("errors")  were  present. 

The  following  terms  were  given  to  the  reagents  to  be  used  in 
making  their  judgments;  "very  much  funnier,"  "much  fun- 
nier," "funnier,"  "slightly  funnier,"  and  tbeir  converse,  "do 
not  know  whether  funnier  or  not."  "equally  funuy;"  and  they 
were  asked  to  read  tbe  legends  of  the  pictures  each  time  they 
vere.*ihown,  to  look  at  the  pictures  during  the  whole  time  of 
txposurc  (15  sec.),  and  to  give  their  judgments,  made  ou  the 
present  impressions  and  not  on  the  memory  of  some  former 
■npression,  on  the  second  picture  exposed,  aflcr  it  had  been 
covered. 

All  judgments  are  transformed  so  as  to  refer  to  the  norm  and 
die  numbers  under  >  .  ^,  <  hi  Table  VII  sbow  how  many 
tiaes  the  reagent  found  tbe  norm  funnier,  equally  funny,  or 
IcH  fanny  than  the  comparisons. 

Tim£  difftrencf.i  {"errors") — that  is,  differences  growing  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  norm  was  seen  before  or  after  the  compari- 
MDS      When  the  sum  of  the  results  obtained  where  time  and 


tbe  picture,  which  the  reagent  occuiooaHy  finds.    In  >ucb  cues  bs 
bu  lireD  instracied  to  give  bU  fadgmeot  00  the  pictare  and  Icgead 
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Rvcgtnt  Br, 

JReagtnt  A. 

Reagent  M. 
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>       =      < 

>■ 

■=■        < 
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1-37       7        6 
11-27       9      14 

III  -  30     II        9 

IV  -  38       7       5 

1-4 

"-3 

IIl-o 

IV -2 

"       35 
"a      35 
»3      37 
12      36 

1-45 
"-39 

111-13 

IV -23 

13 

23 

23 

20 

42 

38 
65 
57 

132     34     34 

9 

48     143 

119 

79 

203 

space  orders  1  and  III  are  osed  (that  is,  when  the  norm  is  seen 
first),  is  compared  with  that  obtained  by  adding  the  results 
where  time  and  space  orders  II  and  IV  are  employed  (that  is, 
when  the  norm  is  seen  second),  an  appreciable  difference  is 
found  in  the  results  of  the  reagents,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  there  were  no  time  difference  or  other  time  influence 
present.  The  results  indicate  that  M,  and  perhaps  A,  judged 
the  norm  funnier  when  seen  after  the  comparisons,  and  Br, 
when  seen  before  them.  Examination  of  M's  results  for  the 
two  periods  of  four  days  each  shows,  however,  that  during  the 
first  four  days  she  judged  the  norm  funnier  when  seen  before 
the  comparison  but  that  during  the  last  four  days  her  judgment 
was  reversed.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  numbers  indi- 
cating a  time  difference  are  far  too  small,  except  in  case  of  M, 
to  be  regarded  as  confirming  the  influence  of  one  picture  on 
another  which  was  shown  in  Series  i  (i),  b.  The  apparent 
absence  of  a  true  time  difference,  that  is,  that  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  picture  is  seen  before  or  after  another  picture, 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  covered  by  the  presence  of 
forms  of  time  influeuce  which  affect  the  judgment  of  individual 
pictures; — time  influences  which  not  only  do  not  affect  the  fun- 
niness  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  same  degree  but  not  even  iu  the 
same  direction.  The  first  of  these  time  influences  is  that  grow- 
ing out  of  the  change  iu  the  funuiness  of  the  norm  from  day  to 
day.  On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  reagents  A  and  Br  gave 
a  higher  judgment  on  the  norm  at  the  end,  after  having  seen  it 
SOI  times,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments.  On  the 
other  band  reagent  M  found  the  norm  in  77  instances  funnier 
than  the  comparisons  during  the  first  four  days  and  but  in  40 
instances  funnier  during  the  last  four.  Moreover,  she  gave  a 
lower  judgment  on  the  norm  on  the  tenth  day  at  the  close  of 
the  experiments  than  on  the  first  day  in  the  preliminary'  ex- 
periments made  to  obtain  a  norm. 

The  second  form  of  time  influence  affecting  the  individual 
pictures,  and  hence  doubtless  the  true  time  difference,  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  alterations  in  the  funniuess  which  the 
comparisons  undergo.     This  was  shown  by  repealing  with  the 
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three  reagents  on  the  sixth  day,  with  the  comparisons,  the  ex- 
pairoents  of  the  first,  and  tabulating  the  restilts.  In  Table 
VlII,  Coltimns  R,  I,  II,  A.  B,  etc.,  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  Table  I.  The  number  in  Column  E  indicates  the  number 
of  times  where  no  judgment  was  given.  As  in  Series  I  the 
pictures,  as  a  whole,  had  decreased  in  funniness  to  M,  though 

Tablh  VUI. 
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C 
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23 
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46 

23 
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6 
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Br. 

M 

s 

38 

5 
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some  few  had  increased.  To  Br  they  had  decidedly  increased 
io  funniness  as  a  whole.  This  result  in  case  of  Br  is  readily 
explained  by  the  remarks  of  the  reagent,  which  showed  that 
the  pictures  were  at  first  examined  somewhat  carelessly.  This 
often  resulted  in  the  point  of  the  joke  not  being  thoroughly 
appreciated  until  after  the  pictures  bad  been  several  times 
shown.  In  case  of  reagent  A  the  scale  of  judgment  has  also 
changed  though  not  in  a  definite  direction.  The  foUo^ving 
taken  from  A's  introspections  may  throw  light  on  these  re- 
sults:— He  says  that  the  judgments  on  the  same  picture  may 
mean  different  things,  being  given  at  one  time  on  one  thing 
and  at  another  on  another;  that  there  was  sometimes  a  struggle 
in  giving  the  judgment  Iwtween  the  presentative  and  represen- 
tative impression;  that  the  legend  had  sometimes  been  read 
automatically  and  the  picture  stupidly  stared  at,  no  reproduc- 
tion occurring;  and  where  the  two  pictures  were  compared,  that 
the  judgment  "equally  funny"  may  mean  pictures  are  alike 
and  not  equally  funny. 

The  third  time  influence  which  the  reagent's  introspections 
show  as  having  been  prc-icut,  and  which  our  previous  experi- 
ments would  make  us  expect,  was  that  growing  out  of  the 
alteration  in  funniness  of  the  norm  during  the  same  sitting. 

In  enumeratiug  time  influences  there  is  a  fourth  one,  also, 
which  might  be  expected,  and  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  comparisons  {to  exclude  expectation,  etc.,)  were  changed 
each  day  with  respect  to  each  other  in  the  set. 

Through  always  giving  the  same  exposure  to  each  picture 
the  fifth  time  influence  is  eliminated. 

This  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  namely  :  that  while 
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the  results  represented  on  p.  41  by  cun'cs  show  that  the  time 
period  affects  the  fiinnincss  of  the  pictures  of  a  set  in  a  general 
way — proportionally — .  there  arc  many  exceptions  ;  and  this 
may  become  a  matter  of  some  importance  when  the  same  pic- 
tures are  compared  more  than  once,  if  conclusions  are  based 
upon  a  lim^ited  number  of  experiments. 

With  the  hope  of  getting  some  further  light  on  the  reason 
for  the  varying  results,  as  for  example  the  decrease  in  funniness 
of  the  pictures,  several  of  the  reagents  who  bad  taken  part  in 
these  experiments  were  asked.  "  Upoo  what  do  you  base  your 
judgment  regarding  the  funniuessof  a  picture?"  B  founds  his 
judgmeuts  partly  upon  the  physiological  phenomena,  the  force, 
for  example,  be  had  to  exert  to  keep  from  laughing.  F.  J  and 
M  base  their  judgments  upon  the  degree  of  their  desire  to  laugh. 
The  statements  of  these  four  reagents  remind  one  of  Lange's 
remark  that  "emotion  is  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  all 
the  organic  phenomena  which  accompany  it,"  and  of  James's 
that  "  the  bodily  changes  follow  directly  the  perception  of  the 
exciting  fact,  and  our  feeling  of  the  changes  is  the  emolion." 
With  C  the  "  feeling  of  surprise"  and  the  "  amount  of  absurd- 
ity" seem  to  be  the  determining  elements.  Br  says  he  does 
not  know  upon  what  he  based  bis  judgments  regardiqg  the 
funniness  of  a  picture,  When  asked  whether  it  was  on  the 
amount  of  laughter  he  answers  "  by  no  means."  A  only  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  his  judgments  are  not  entirely  given  on 
the  physiological  phenomena.  It  is  noticeable  that  to  the  re- 
agents B,  F,  J,  M  and  C,  who  give  their  judgments  largely  on  _ 
the  tendency  to  laughter,  or  the  feeling  of  surprise,  the  pictures  fl 
become  less  funny  from  day  to  day. 

Spaci  differtnces  ( ' '  errors  ' ' ) — the  differences  growing  out  of 
the  position  of  the  picture  with  respect  to  the  reagent,  that  is, 
upon  whether  it  was  lyiug  at  his  right  or  left.  The  results 
show  that  all  the  reagents  Gnd  the  norm  somewhat  funnier 
when  lyiug  at  their  right,  or  at  least,  that  it  is  more  frequently 
judged  funnier  when  iu  that  position.  In  the  case  of  M.  the 
difference  is  well  marked  as  the  numbers  below,  taken  from  ^ 
Table.  VII  show:  M 

First /our  days.  Second  /our  days. 

>      =     <  >     =      < 

I  +  ir    58    13    29  I  -|-  II    26    23    sr 

in -i- IV  21    19   60  iii  +  rv  14   24   63 

The  position  does  not  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  last 
as  in  the  6rst  four  days.  The  introspections  of  the  reagent  and 
the  shorter  time  that  elapsed  before  the  giving  of  the  judgments 
would  seem  to  indicate  tbat  memory  played  a  much  greater 
part  in  the  forming  of  the  judgments  during  the  last  four  ex- 
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penmeat  days.  Moreover,  the  time  influences  previously  dis- 
sd  in  connection  with  the  time  difference  must  have  had 
'tbeir  influence  here  also  with  all  the  reagents. 

The  next  series  oi  expenments  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  the  results  would  show  when  the  time  in- 
fluenctrs  just  meutioued  were  partially  equalized.     In  order  to 
£t  rid  of  the  dtflferences  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  norm 
id  been  seen  much  oftener  than  the  comparison,  just  as  many 
irmsas  comparisons  were  employed,  that  is,  50  of  each.    The 
vas  also  the  same  in  each  experiment.     The  experiments 
conducted  as  follows :  The  norms  and  comparisons  were 
tnsed  in  pairs  and  to  exclude  the  time  difference  ari-sing  from 
le  being  shown  first,  they  were  presented  to  the  reagent  sim- 
lliUaneously,  the  norms  being  laid  at  his  left  and  the  compari- 
[bods  at  his  right  on  the  first  day.     On  the  second  day  the 
position  of  the  norms  and  comparisons  in  each  pair  was  re- 
versed bat  the  pairs  were  used  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  first 
day.     A  fixation  point  was  employed  and  the  judgment  terms 
[ased  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  set  of  experiments.     In 
Ihe  experiments  the  judgment  was  given  on  the  picture  at  the 
Ireageut's  right,  but  iu  the  table,   half  of  the  judgments  are 
Ftransfonned  so  that  all  the  judgments  refer  to  the  pictures  which 
Lvere  designated  as  the  norms. 


w 
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Under  L  in  Table  IX  is  given  the  number  of  judgments  of 
that  particular  class  when  the  uorms  were  at  the  reagent's  left. 
Under  R  thenumber  of  judgments  when  they  were  at  his  right. 

If  we  indicate  by  a,  b.  c,  the  numerical  results  when  the 
norm  is  on  the  reagent's  left  and  the  judgments  "funnier," 
"less  funny"  and  "=,"  etc.,  respectively,  and  by  a\  b',  c*, 
the  results  when  the  norm  is  on  his  right  and  the  judgments 
"  funnier,"  etc. ,  respectively,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  change 
in  fnnniness,  due  to  the  time  influences  previously  mentioned, 
In  the  individual  pictures  of  each  set  was  proportional  we  should 
expcct(i)  (if  no  space  difierences  exist)  that  if  a  <:b,  then  a' 
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would  be  <  b*  and  the  diffsreDce  between  a  and  b  would  be 
equal  to  that  between  a^  and  b*  and  vice  versa.  Also  that  if 
a  =  b,  thena*  =  b*. 

We  find  that  reagents  D.  S.  and  A.  A.  M.  found  the  norms 
as  a  whole  less  fanny  than  the  comparisons  in  both  positions, 
that  is  a  <  b  and  a^  <  b',  and  that  the  reverse  was  true  in  case 
of  reagents  G.  L.,  G.  S.,  and  A:  M.;  but  K.  S.  and  P.  G.  do 
not  follow  this  formula  nor  is  the  difference  between  a  and  b 
equal  to  that  between  a^  and  b^  in  case  of  any  of  these  reagents. 

Again  (2)  we  should  expect — 

a  =  aSb=b»,  c  =  c». 

In  no  case  is  this  actually  so  though  the  differences  are  small 
even  for  reagents  E.  S.  and  A.  M.  where  they  are  largest. 

To  be  certain  that  deviations  &om  the  formulae  given  were 
due  to  space  differences,  and  not  to  mere  chance,  another  set 
of  experiments  was  made  with  A.  M.  and  £.  S.,  whose  resnlts 
had  shown  the  most  marked  differences.  In  this  set  100  norms 
and  comparisons  were  employed  and  the  exposure  was  contin- 
ued until  the  reagent  had  given  his  judgment. 

Tasix  X. 
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Here,  as  in  the  previous  set  of  experiments,  both  reagents 
find  the  norms  funnier  when  lying  at  their  right;  that  is  to  say, 
/he  position  of  a  picture  may  make  a  difference  in  our  estimate  ^ 
its  funniness. 

Causes  of  the  space  difference.  The  previous  results  which 
show  that  a.picture  is  funnier  when  at  my  right  I  explained 
by  a  difference  as  regards  clearness  of  vision  in  my  right  and 
left  eye,  and  I  naturally  rather  expected  to  find  some  differ- 
ence in  the  eyes  of  the  above  reagents.  An  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  D.  S.  and  A.  A.  M.  and  G.  S.  (where,  of  the  three, 
the  space  difference  was  greatest)  showed  no  difference  in  the 
two  eyes  as  regards  clearness  of  vision.  The  same  was  true  in 
case  of  K.  S.  and  G.  L.,  but  G.  L.  said  he  could  read  faster 
with  the  right  eye  and  I  noticed  that  the  lid  of  B.  S.'s  left  eye 
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slightly  droops.  Possibly  F.  G.  and  A,  M.  see  more  distiactly 
with  the  right  eye.  These  slight  differences  do  not  seem  to 
me,  at  least  in  the  case  of  H.  S.  and  A.  M.,  to  account  satb- 
factorily  for  the  space  difierences  shown  in  these  results. 

Another  explauation  that  occurs  to  one  is  partly  physiologi- 
cal also.  It  is  to  explain  the  space  difference  as  a  time  differ- 
ence, that  is,  by  supposing  a  reagent  has  a  tendency  to  loolc 
first  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  from  the  fact  that  muscular 
movements  were  easier  or  more  natural  in  that  direction. 
Such  a  tendency  would  be  developed  in  reading  one  would  sup> 
I  pose.  Careful  obser^-ation  showed  no  decided  tendency  in  any 
of  the  reagents  except  G.  S.,  who  himself  spoke  of  having  to 
make  an  effort  uot  to  look  at  the  picture  at  his  left  first. 

The  third  explanation  that  occurs  to  one  is  partly  physio- 
logical and  partly  psychological.  If  the  part  of  the  picture 
that  involved  the  point  of  the  joke  was  at  one  side  of  the  pic- 
tare  it  would,  in  one  of  the  two  positions,  be  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  vision,  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  and  hence 
it  would  seem  thai  it  might  more  readily  attract  attention  E. 
S. ,  for  example,  on  several  occasions  when  the  norms  were  at 
the  right,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  remembered  her 
(previous  judgment  and  had  changed  it  because  something 
funny  off  at  one  side  in  one  of  the  pictures  was  now  more 
directly  before  her  and  more  clearly  seen  than  when  the  same 
^picture  was  on  her  other  side.  £.  S.  also  made  remarks 
rhich  point  to  factors  at  work  which  are  more  purely  psy- 
chical in  their  nature.  She  said,  for  example,  "Those  horses 
are  looking  towards  me  lo-day  and  I  can  see  them  better 
and  that  makes  the  picture  funnier."  Of  an  alligator  with 
its  head  to  the  left  she  said,  when  the  picture  was  on  her 
right,  "I  can't  see  its  tail  to-day  and  that  makes  it  took 
longer  and  much  funnier."  Even  if  such  causes  as  those 
just  mentioned,  which  are  partly  psychological  in  their  nature, 
explain  the  space  difference,  it  is  evident,  in  the  light  of  this 
investigation,  that  even  then  the  space  error  might  be  quite 
different  with  the  same  set  of  pictures  io  the  case  of  different 
reagents. 

The  space  difference  may  be  explained  as  a  time  difference 
in  still  another  way.  We  may  suppose  that  a  second  seeing  of 
both  the  pictures  leads  to  a  l)i'tter  understanding  of  them  and 
to  an  alteration  in  the  judgment  or  even  that  our  original  sup- 
position was  not  correct  and  that  while  both  pictures  have  lost 
or  gained  in  funniness  one  has  lost  or  gained  more  than  the 
other.  The  possibility  of  this  being  so  has  been  shown  by  the 
resnits  in  Series  t  ( i ),  a  (See  p.  40)  but  the  distribution  of  the 
like,  doubtful  and  zero  judgments,  and  of  the  judgments  where 
the  difference  in  funniness  was  most  marked,  scarcely  confirms 
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this  idea,  though  future  experimentation  may  shov  it  to  be  ao. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  point  here  is  to  show,  that 
spa^  differences  {even  in  the  same  picture')  may  exist  and  tkai 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  pictures  are  ex- 
amined alone  or  together. 

An  experiment  made  in  connection  with  Series  4  shows  how 
subtle  are  the  influences  of  position  on  the  comic.  It  came  cot 
accidentally  and  quite  involuntarily  on  my  part  in  connection 
with  examining  the  drawings  from  which  Slide  6  (Plate  III) 
was  made  that  the  position  of  I  and  II  with  respect  to  each 
other  affected  the  funniness  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  To  me 
the  combination  seemed  more  comic  when  II  was  at  the  right. 
I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  as  my  right  eye  is  stronger  I  was 
able  to  see  the  laughing  boys  better  and  thus  experienced  the 
additional  amusement  which  came  from  their  laughing  faces. 
My  opinion  that  the  position  of  these  pictures  with  respect  to 
each  other  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  was  confirmed  by  the 
opinions  of  others  to  whom  I  showed  them. 

The  above  observation  led  me  while  making  the  mass  experi- 
ments of  Series  4  to  reverse  Slides  5  and  6  of  Plate  III,  thus 
not  only  changing  the  position  of  those  who  are  laughing  from 
the  observer's  right  to  left,  but  the  direction  in  which  all  the 
figures  were  looking,  and  asking  the  students,  if  they  observed 
any  difference,  to  state  in  which  position  the  slide  seemed  fun- 
nier. The  results  given  in  Table  XI  show  that  the  position  of 
the  parts  of  the  slides  made  a  difierence  in  their  funniness  to 
many  students. 

Table  XI. 


Slidk  5. 

Slidb  6. 

Ill  at  re- 
gent's 
right. 

III  at  re- 
agent's 
left. 

II  at  re- 
agent's 
right. 

II  at  re- 
agents 
left. 

23 

68 

9 

38 

The  introspections  confirm  what  was  surmised  from  the  pre- 
vious introspections ;  namely,  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
figures  are  looking  or  moving  may  influence  the  funniness.  In 
these  two  cases,  however,  all  the  figures  are  changed  as  to  di- 
rection of  looking  and  one  would  suppose  from  this, — and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  introspections  recorded, — that  the  difference 
in  funniness  here  arises  mainly  out  of  the  relative  positions  oc- 
cupied by  the  laughing  faces  in  the  two  pictures.     While  in- 
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sisdng  that  the  one  or  the  other  position  of  the  two  pictures 
with  respect  to  each  other  was  funnier,  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
agents conld  g^ive  no  reason  for  their  opinion.  The  following 
reasons  were  taken  from  those  given  hy  the  other  third.  On 
Slide ^ :  "Laughing  boy  at  left  is  seen  first,"  "crying  boy  is 
ftionier;  and  when  he  is  at  tef^,  I  laughed  at  once,"  "more 
natural  sequence  of  events  from  happinc&s  to  sadness,"  "laogh- 
tag  boy  at  right  is  the  climax  of  a  :ieries,"  "crying  boy  at 
right  illustrates  pride  having  a  fall,"  "crying  boy  at  right 
Riggcsts  a  story  in  which  the  boy  receives  punishment  for  tak- 
ing the  hat."  "  from  my  seat  could  see  the  laughing  boy  bet- 
ter when  he  was  at  right."  On  SUd£  6  .-  "  Laughing  boys  at 
left  pnrpare  one  for  a  joke,"  "suggests  that  race  becomes  fun- 
nier as  it  proceeds,"  "  more  natural  sequence  of  events  ;  boys 
looked  and  then  laughed/'  "boys  first  surprised  and  then 
aroused,"  "sober  boys  at  right  gave  an  anticlimax,"  "sober 
bees  at  right  suggests  boys  grow  sober  as  they  see  how  the 
man  sticks  to  his  work,"  "  I  thought  of  the  old  man  as  making 
a  '  home  run  '  and  the  sympathy  of  the  boys  with  bim." 

Expectation  as  an  influencing  faetor.  In  connection  with 
this  Series  of  experiments  an  observation  was  first  made  which 
has  been  occasionally  made  in  others.  During  the  experiments 
frith  A  the  experimenter  so  turned  the  leaves  on  which  the 
pjctures  were  pasted  that  a  blank  page  was  shown  to  the  re- 
agent who  immediately  la;ighed.  Whatever  may  be  ihe  cau.se 
of  the  phenomena  mentioned  (that  is,  theories  of  Hobbes, 
Spencer,  Kant,  Lipps,  etc.,  seem  to  explain  it  partially),  allied 
phenomena  must  sometimes  affect  the  judgments  given  regard- 
ing  funninc^. 

Series  j.  The  Method  of  Averages  (suggested  by  method  oJ 
"  average  error  " )  was  employed  :  (i^  To  examine  individual 
differences  regarding  the  fuuniness  of  a  given  set  of  pictures. 

(2)  To  ascertain  whether  a  picture  seen  just  before  another 
picture  affects  our  judgment  of  the  fuuniness  of  the  latter. 

(3)  1^0  investigate  the  relation  of  smiling  and  laughing  to  the 
jndgment  of  the  comic.  Maierml.  Three  sets  of  comic  pic- 
tares  each  made  np  of  twenty-five  pictures  having  a  short 
legend.  All  the  judgments  recorded  in  the  tables  were  those 
made  upon  these  pictures.  Two  sets  of  fore-pictures  each  made 
np  of  twenty-five  sad  pictures.  One  of  these  sets  contained  re- 
productions of  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  Andrea 
Del  Sarto.  Rubens.  Van  Dyck,  Diirer.  Bocklin,  etc.,  seven  ot 
which  represented  the  crucifixion,  one  Christ  before  Pilate,  four 
the  bearing  of  the  cross,  seven  the  PietS,  (three  of  these  were 
different  reproductions  of  Michael  Angelo's  Pieti),  four  the 
interment  of  Christ,  one  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  one  the  Last 
Judgment.     In  the  second  set  of  fore-pictures  there  were  four- 
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teen  reproductions  of  pictures  by  Millet  representing  peasant 
life,  Diirer's  Metancliolia,  Bocklin's  Medusa,  Bouguereau's 
The  First  Mourner,  Sargent's  Prophets — Zephaniah,  Joel,  etc., 
Gabriel  Max's  Katto  Emerick,  three  different  reproductions  of 
the  Laocooa,  two  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  and  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  Slave.  The  three  other  sets  of  fore-pictures  used  in 
investigating  the  effect  of  a  picture  previously  seen  upon  the 
judgtnent  of  the  picture  immediately  following  it,  were  made 
up  of  comic  pictures  cut  from  the  periodicals  already  mentioned. 
Reagents.  Messrs.  Boroughs  (R.  B.),  Perry  (P),  Russell 
(I.  R.).  Stork  (V.  S.),  and  Miss  Holmes  (H>. 

Method.  In  (i)  the  pictures  were  laid  in  turn  before  the  re- 
agent and  he  was  asked  to  give  his  judgment  using  the  terms, 
"very  funny"  (recorded  as  3).  "'moderately  funny"  (re- 
corded as  2"),  "slightly  funny"  (recorded  a.s  1),  "cannot  de- 
cide whether  funny  or  not"  (recorded  as  o).  "not  funny" 
(also  recorded  as  o).  He  was  also  told  to  add  the  words 
"  plus  "  and  "  minus  "  if  be  felt  the  need  of  differentiating  fur- 
ther. After  his  judgment  had  been  made  he  was  asked  to  re- 
port whether  lie  had  felt  any  tendency  to  smile  or  laugh.  A 
slight  tendency  (S)  was  recorded  as  i.  a  decided  tendency  (5) 
as  2.  a  slight  tendency  to  laugh  (L)  was  recorded  as  3.  and  a 
decided  tendency  (Z.)  as  4,  If  the  reagent  was  doubtful,  or 
felt  no  such  tendency,  o  was  recorded. 

In  (2)  the  experiments  were  made  as  in  (r)  except  that  be- 
fore each  comic  picture,  a  picture  of  one  of  the  sad  sets  was 
shown  for  twenty  seconds  and  the  reagent  was  a*iked.  in  looking 
at  it,  to  put  himself  into  a  mood  in  harmony  with  what  was 
represented  as  far  as  he  could.  The  same  thing  was  done  in 
the  experiments  where  the  comic  fore-pictures  were  employed, 
except  that  the  exposure  was  but  for  fifteen  seconds  as  one  of 
the  reagents  complained  that  the  climax  of  the  effect  of  the 
comic  picture  was  nearly  always  reached  before  twenty  seconds 
had  expired. 

In  Table  XII.  below,  Column  I  gives  the  results  for  the  judg- 
ments regarding  the  funniness  of  the  pictures  and  II  the  cor- 
responding repwrt  regarding  the  tendency  to  smile  and  laugb. 
Under  I  a  are  the  judgments  on  fnnniness  and  under  II  a  the 
report  on  smiling  and  laughing  the  6rst  time  the  comic  pictures 
were  seen  and  when  none  of  the  fore-pictures  were  used.  Un- 
der I  *  and  II  b  the  same  thing  is  given  where  the  fore-pictures 
were  sad  and  under  I  c  and  II  c  where  they  were  comic.  These 
three  sets  of  experiments  came  on  three  successive  days  and 
with  one  exception  at  the  same  hour.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
experiments  of  the  6rst  day  were  repeated  and  the  results  are 
found  under  I  d  and  11  d. 

The  numerical  results  found  in  the  columns  of  this  table 
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a 
o 

I. 

a. 

■ 

b 

c 

d 

R 

b 

c 

1     A 

R.B. 

Seti 

1.28 

.90 

7» 

1.44 
.63 

1.08 
.67 

t.OO 
■  64 

56 

.56 

■  33 

■5fi 
■49 

U. 

14 

■•36 
.51 

.96 

.33 

.5a  .60 
.50-48 

.40 
.48 

I-I2 

■73 

.68 
.60 

24-32 
J6..46 

■  13 

.31 

P. 

- 

■9a 
.39 

■36 
.46 

■64 
.46 

.68 
■44 

1-00 

.40 

.a8 
.40 

5a 
-50 

■56 

•49 

v.s. 

■• 

1-48 
.66 

l.tio 
.48 

1.68 
•44 

1. 60 
.48 

i.ia 

.67 

.76 
■63 

■98 

•43 

1. 16 
.70 

I.  R. 

II 

1. 68 

.6a 

•t 

ATwage, 

M 

.ao 

89 
39 

.98 

-47 

94 
.40 

i.ii 

.09 

■57 
■»5 

.60 
.38 

.60 

.38 

^        R.  B. 

Seta 

1.56 

.48 
■54 

.9a 
•44 

,7a 
58 

i.ao 
.64 

■44 
■49 

•36 

■50 
•49 

r 

I.  a. 

« 

1.64 

•7« 

1.60 
■98 

\       «• 

Sct3 

1. 16 
•42 

■:S 

1.08 
.60 

1.32 
.76 

were  obtained  as  follows  :  Tlie  judgments  made  were  recorded 
in  the  numbers  just  given  in  connection  with  the  judgment 
categories.  At  the  close  of  a  set  of  experiments  the  num- 
bers recorded  in  connection  with  smiling  and  laughing  and 
with  the  degree  of  funniness  were  added  separately,  no  note 
being  taken  of  the  plus  and  minus  signs,  and  the  sums  divided 
by  25,  the  whole  oumberof  experimeuts.  Each  average  is  ac- 
companied by  its  mean  variation.  At  the  foot  of  the  columns 
where  Set  1  was  used  is  given  the  average  with  the  mean  vari- 
ation for  all  the  reagents  who  used  that  set.  Naturally  these 
numbers,  especially  where  they  contained  decimals,  are  not 
correlatives  of  particular  reports  on  sensation  or  feeling.  Still 
it  is  trne  that  the  number  i ,  with  a  very  small  mean  variation, 
shows  that  the  pictures  as  a  whole  were  judged  ".slightly 
funny."  With  a  large  mean  variation,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  pictures  were  very  unlike  as  regards  funniness.  An  aver- 
■ge  I  as  compared  with  an  average  3  (both  having  correspond- 
ingly small  mean  variations)  would  show  that  the  pictures  as  a 
whole  were  considered  much  funnier  in  the  second  case. 
Table  XIII  contains  the  results  of  the  same  series  of  experi- 
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meats  whicli  are  given  in  Table  XII  bnt  differently  arran 
that  is.  arranged  as  in  Table  I. — I,  A,  B,  C,  D,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  in  that  table.  1  a,  1  b,  etc.,  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  Table  XII.  This  table  is  given  to  show,  when- 
ever a  comparison  between  the  two  is  possible,  that  conclusions 
baf«d  upon  the  less  cumbersome  table  of  averages  can  be  relied 
npon. 

DiscHssion  of  Results:  ( i )  The  mean  variation  for  the  average 
of  Column  a  in  Table  XII  shows  that  the  reagents  do  not  agree 
regarding  the  funniness  of  the  pictures  in  Set  i.  I.  R.  (who 
is  the  editor  of  the  Chaparral  and  who  thought  he  would  be 
\-ery  much  less  susceptible  to  the  funniness  of  comic  pictures 
than  r)thers)  found  the  piclurt-s  of  Set  i  funniest  and  P  found 
them  least  funny.  Table  XII  also  shows  that  to  R.  B  Set  2 
was  funnier  than  Set  i,  and  that  in  case  of  I.  R.  the  opposite 
was  true.  The  larger  proportional  mean  variation  in  case  of 
K.  11.  than  in  case  of  H  shows  that  to  the  tatter  all  the  pictures 
were  more  nearly  alike  as  regards  degree  of  funniness. 

(2)  \d  and  \\d  when  compared  with  I  a  and  II  a.  Tables 
XII  and  XIII,  show  that  in  the  repeated  seeingof  the  pictures 
their  funniness  decreased  to  all  the  reagents  except  V.  S. 

(3)  It  is  evident  from  Columns  b  in  both  Tables,  except  in 
case  of  V.  S.,  that  after  looking  at  sad  pictures,  the  comic 
pictures  did  not  seem  as  funny.  The  vcrj-  large  mean  varia- 
tions in  case  of  reagents  R.  B.  and  P.  show  that  the  sad 
pictures  used  diflFered  greatly  iu  effectiveness.  In  these  ex- 
periments one  reagent  spoke  of  how  much  the  element  of  natu- 
ralness added  to  the  effectiveness  of  tbe  pictures.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  tack  of  nainralncss  which  made  the  two  pictures  of  the 
cruciSxion  by  Ulrich  Apt  and  Altdorfer  have  almost  the  op- 
posite effect  from  that  of  the  other  sad  pictures,  and  possibly  it 
was  this,  also,  which  gave  the  eAectiveaess  to  the  Piet^  by 
Bijcklin.  Not  only  the  content  of  the  picture  but  the  nature 
of  the  print  itself  is  also  important  as  regards  effectiveness. 
One  of  the  reagents  remarked,  fur  example,  that  the  photo- 
graphs used  were  much  more  effective  than  the  half-tones. 

Ill  the  course  of  these  experiments  one  of  the  reageuts  said 
that  she  could  make  the  sad  pictures  affect  her  by  holding 
"her  breath"  and  "breathing  deeply"  or  by  using  her  "imag- 
ination." She  added  that  unless  she  did  one  or  the  other,  or 
unless  there  was  "a  suffering  face"  or  "some  decided  indica- 
tion of  phy.sical  suffering,"  she  felt  nothing  while  looking  at 
the  sad  pictures. 

(4)  The  tables  show,  except  in  case  of  reagent  H,  that  when 
the  sad  fore-pictures  are  replaced  by  comic  fore -pictures,  the 
funniness  of  the  comic  pictures  is  partially  or  wholly  renewed. 
H  compared  the  fitnntness  of  the  new  and  old  comic  pictures, 
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and  said  it  was  much  less  in  case  of  the  latter,  and  had  not  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  been  at  hand  possibly  the  con- 
sciousness of  contrast  might  have  been  considered  as  offering  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  variation  observed  in  the  case  of 
this  reagent.  The  fact  is,  that  in  case  of  reagent  H,  the  efiect 
of  both  the  sad  and  comic  fore-pictnres  is  entirely  covered  by 
the  loss  in  funniness  which  comes  from  the  repeated  seeing  of 
the  comic  pictures.  As  Table  XII  shows,  two  sets  of  comic 
fore- pictures  were  tried  with  H  in  connection  with  the  pictures 
of  Set  I ;  the  second  set  she  reported  much  funnier  than  the 
first,  but  the  results  are  only  very  slightly  higher. 

To  test  this  matter  further  a  new  set  of  comic  pictures  (Set  3) 
was  t^ken  up  with  H,  and  the  sad  fore-pictures  of  Set  2  were 
inserted  before  the  comic  pictures  were  first  exposed  to  her. 
These  were  then  removed,  and  the  comic  pictures  exposed  by 
themselves.  Where  with  Set  i  of  the  comic  pictures  the  sad 
fore- pictures  had  seemed  to  make  the  comic  pictures  less  funny, 
with  Set  3  of  the  comic  pictures  the  opposite  was  true.  The 
results  are  readily  comprehensible  when  we  examine  Columns 
d  iu  both  Tables  and  see  how  enormously  the  pictures  de- 
creased in  funniness  in  repeated  exposures  to  this  reagent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  experimenter  as  well  as  the  re- 
agents oflen  observed  what  they  termed  a  "hold-over"  smile 
in  looking  at  the  comic  pictures  after  the  comic  fore-pictnre 
had  been  removed.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  these  '  'bold- 
over"  smiles  are  also  occasionally  observed  on  the  faces  of  the 
reagents  in  looking  at  any  set  of  comic  pictures,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  of  Series  i  and 
in  using  the  questionary  this  must  decidedly  affect  the  results. 

(5)  A  comparative  glance  at  the  results  of  both  Tables  will 
confirm  the  remark  of  the  reagent  who  said  that  the  sad  fore- 
pictures  were  more  effective  than  the  comic.  One  can  also 
readily  believe  from  the  results  that  the  comic  pictures,  as  one 
of  the  reagents  said,  came  as  a  great  relief  after  the  sad  fore- 
pictures. 

(6)  The  Tables  show  also  that  the  degree  of  influence  of 
both  the  sad  and  comic  fore-sets  of  pictures  depends  upon  the 
individual.  For  example,  as  regards  the  sad  fore-pictures  of 
Set  I,  P  (Protestant)  was  most  afifected,  and  that  R.  B.  (Cath- 
olic) comes  next.  Both  tables  show  that  V.  S.  (Jew)  felt 
much  less  like  laughing  at  the  comic  picture  when  he  had  seen 
a  sad  picture  just  before  it,  but  if  we  rest  our  opinion  entirely 
on  the  judgments  he  gave  regarding  their  funniness  we  must 
say  that  he  finds  the  comic  pictures  when  succeeding  the  sad 
pictures  slightly  funnier.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
his  judgment  on  the  first  few  such  pictures  was  lower  Uian 
when  the  sad  pictures  were  not  present,  and  that  he  com- 
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plttDed  of  finding  it  difficult  to  ^t  himself  out  of  tlie  mental 
itiitndc  of  the  sad  pictures.  Id  case  of  the  comic  pictures,  the 
results  in  Ihe  tables  show  that  R.  B.  and  P.  were  also  most 
tScctcdand  5.  V.  least.  Have  we  not  perhaps  here  a  method 
of  peoetrating  into  the  emotional  cbaracterislics  of  individuals? 
TbCM  results  confirm  one  in  the  opinion  which  one  forms  In 
becooiing  acquainted  with  tlicsL-  three  men,  namely  that  S  is 
nore  governed  by  his  head  than  are  the  other  two  reagents. 

(j)  An  extimtnation  of  the  results  shows  that  the  tendency 
tolfl0|h  and  smile  takes  the  same  general  course  as  do  the 
jodipaeBts.  If  not  directly  connected,  the  two  run  parallel,  so 
lo^eak,  and  in  general,  opinions  regarding  the  presence  or 
absoceof  the  comic  impression  may  be  based  upon  either. 

ODCof  the  reagents  (H)  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  re- 
wabenag  whether  she  bad  felt  like  smiling  or  laughing,  and 
tlrisled  to  the  experimenter's  recording  the  smile  and  laugh 
*ith  the  reagent  I.  R..  with  whom  this  set  of  experimenta 
verestill  to  be  made.  The  same  symbols  were  used  as  before 
>D<itlie  judgment  of  the  experimenter  regarding  the  smiling 
uc  Isogbing  of  the  reagent  was  always  formed  and  sometimes 
worded  before  the  reagent  had  given  his.  The  results  are  as 
Mfevs: 

o  ?  S  S  L  L 
Judgment  of  experimenter  18-3-  7-0-16-6. 
Judgment  of  reagent  1 1-0-18-3-16-2. 

As  we  should  expect,  the  number  of  cases  where  no  smile  or 
Jaogh  was  recorded  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  experimenter. 
Doubtless,  training  in  the  observing  of  expression,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Ihe  reagent's  face,  especially  if  its  mobtleness  is  marked , 
WDtild  bring  Ihe  two  records  somewhat  nearer  together.  It 
seems  to  the  experimenter  from  her  experience  in  these  experi- 
ments  that  we  have  in  such  experiments  a  means  of  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  feeling  or  thought  and 
physical  expression  in  the  same  and  different  individuals. 

The  effect  of  a  sad  picture  and  of  a  comic  picture  upon  the 
fnnniness  of  a  comic  picture  immediately  following  was  also  in* 
vcstigated  in  connection  with  the  experiments  of  Series  4,  a 
mass  experiment  in  which  the  Method  of  Choice  was  employed. 
A  comic  picture  called  the  Ulepbant's  Revenge  was  thrown 
npon  the  screen  for  the  reagents  to  examine.  It  was  then  re- 
placed  by  Bouguereau's  The  First  Mourners.  The  comic  pict- 
ure was  then  again  shown  and  the  reagents  reported  whether 
it  was  funny  or  less  funny  than  when  first  seen.  The  same 
experiment  was  repeated  except  that  a  comic  picture.  The  Don- 
key and  the  Bee,  was  substituted  for  The  First  Mourners. 

The  results  given  in  Table  XIV,  below,  confirm  those  of  the 
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previous  experiments  in  that  they  show  that  the  fore-picture 
a£fects  the  degree  of  funniness  of  the  picture  succeeding  it ;  but 
they  do  not  show  as  a  whole,  as  did  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  sad  fore-pictures  tend  to  make  the  comic  pictures  follow- 
ing immediately  after  less  funny,  or  that  comic  fore-pictures 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

Table  XIV. 


No.  of  reagents 
finding  comic 

picture  funnier 
after  the  sad 
fore- picture. 

No.  of  reagents 

finding  comic 

picture  less 

fnnny  after  the 

sad  fore-picture. 

No.  of  reagents 

finding  comic 

picture  funnier 

after  tbe  comic 

fore -picture. 

No.  of  reagents 
finding  comic 

picture  less 
fuany  after  the 
comic  fore- 
picture. 

■ 
41 

39 

23 

la 

The  effect  of  music  on  the  funniness  of  a  picture  was  also 
similarly  investigated  with  these  reagents.  A  comic  picture 
was  shown  and  the  reagents  noted  the  ftiuniness.  Sad  or  sacred 
music  was  then  played  and  the  reagent  recorded  whether  this 
increased  or  decreased  the  funniness  of  the  picture.  The  same 
thing  was  repeated  except  that  lively  or  comic  music  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  sad  or  sacred  music.  The  results  are  recorded 
in  Table  XV,  below.  Slide  9  represented  some  boys  preparing 
to  roll  a  big  snowball  down  a  hill  upon  a  pig  watching  them; 
Slide  10  represented  a  man  asleep  with  his  mouth  open  into 
which  a  spider  suspended  by  its  thread  was  about  to  drop; 
Slide  13  was  the  "Kemble  picture"  represented  in  Plate  VI. 
With  Slide  9,  "Wayside  Chapel."  "Polly  Wolly  Doodle,"  and 
"O  where  is  My  Little  Dog  Gone,"  were  played.  With  Slide 
10,  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Dashing  through  the  Snow." 
With  Slide  13,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,"  and  "Yankee 
Doodle." 

From  these  results  it  would  seem  that  both  sad  or  sacred  and 
light  music  may  greatly  increase  the  funniness  of  a  picture  but 
that  they  have  less  power  to  decrease  its  funniness. 

The  investigation  was  carried  still  further  under  conditions 
that  were  considered  more  favorable  for  arriving  at  reliable  re- 
sults. Eight  of  the  more  advanced  students  were  invited  to 
participate  in  this  experiment.  Eight  pictures  were  examined 
by  these  reagents,  four  while  sad  or  sacred  music  was  played 
(Chopin's  "Funeral  March,"  "OneSweetly  Solemn  Thought," 
"Prelude  to  the  Organ,"  "Funeral  March")  and  four  while 
lively  music  was  played  ("Tarantelle,"  "Christmas  Polka," 
"Scotch  Song,"  "Dixie  Land").  The  sad  and  sacred  music, 
except  in  two  or  three  cases  where  it  had  no  effect,  decreased 
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the  ftmniness  of  the  pictures;  the  lively  music  had  the  opposite 
effect. 

The  leaves  of  Kemble's  book  called  the  "Pickaninnies"  were 
then  turned  for  the  observers  to  examine  the  pictures.  Half 
of  these  pictures  were  then  shown  while  sad  or  sacred  music 
was  played  and  half  while  light  music  was  played.  AH  except 
one  reagent  recorded  that  the  sad  music  lessened  the  ftmniness 
of  the  pictures  and  the  light  music  increased  it,  and  that  this 
last  was  especially  true  where  any  movement  was  represented. 
One  reagent  said  in  noting  the  effist  of  light  music,  "they  cake 
walk  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  movements."  To  summar- 
ize: In  view  of  all  these  results,  it  is  evident  that  a  sad  fore- 
picture  or  sad  or  solemn  music  may  decrease  or  increase  the 
funniness  of  a  comic  picture.  The  same  is  true  of  a  comic  pict- 
ure and  of  light  music.  I  suspect,  however,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  in  connection  with  the  characteristics  of  those 
who  gave  them,  that  where  the  reagents  fully  entered  into  the 
spirit  (perhaps  I  should  say  feeling)  of  the  music  and  fore-pict- 
ures used,  the  sad  or  solemn  music  and  sad  fore-pictures  de- 
creased, and  the  light  music  and  comic  fore-pictures  increased, 
the  funniness  of  the  comic  pictures  in  connection  with  which 
they  were  employed.  I  have  gone  into  this  subject  somewhat 
at  length  in  this  preliminary  work  because  of  the  theoretical 
interest  of  "contrast"  in  connection  with  theories  of  the  comic 
and  of  the  use  of  "contrast"  in  dramas,  etc.,  to  heighten  the 
effect.  In  the  light  of  these  results  it  is  evident  at  once  that 
"contrast"  alone  cannot  fully  explain  the  comic  effect.  From 
the  practical  standpoint  they  also  show  that  "contrast"  must 
be  introduced  with  great  care  or  it  will  defeat  its  ends. 

Series  4.     The  Method  of  Choice  as  a  Mass  Experiment. 

Object:  (i)    To  ascertain  the  influence  of  smiling  and  sober 
faces  upon  the  comic  impression. 

Apparatus,  Material  and  Method.  Stereopticon  and  the  fol- 
lowing slides:  Slide  i  (Plate  I)  2  sets  of  pictures  (these  pict- 
ures and  the  ones  from  which  slides  3  and  5  were  made  were 
drawn  by  one  of  my  students,  Mr.  R.  Borough).  Set  1  con- 
taining a  set  of  6  of  Da  Vinci's  smiling  faces  differing  only  in 
the  amount  of  laughter  as  expressed  by  variations  in  the  amount 
of  the  stretching  of  the  mouth.  Set  2,  a  similar  set  differing 
only  in  the  degree  of  dolefulness  represented  in  a  similar  way. 
Set  2  was  covered,  and  Set  i  was  exposed  for  the  observers  to 
record  the  number  of  the  face  found  funniest.  The  same  thing 
was  repeated  with  set  2.  Both  sets  were  then  simultaneously 
exposed  and  the  observers  noted  the  set  which  as  a  whole  was 
found  funnier.  The  number  of  observers  finding  face  I,  II, 
etc.,  funniest  under  each  set  is  recorded  under  I,  II,  etc.,  in 
Table  XVI  under  Slide  i.      In  the  case  of  each  of  the' slides 
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fbllonring,  a  similar  record  is  given  in  the  same  table.  SiiiU  2 
(Plate  I)  :  Taken  from  FlUgende  Blatter,  June,  1897  ;  ob- 
servers recorded  whether  I  or  II  was  funnier.  Slide  j  (Plate 
II)  :  As  will  be  seen,  llie  five  pictures  differ  only  in  the  man's 
mouth.  Reagents  were  requested  to  note  ( i )  whether  I,  II  or 
III  was  funniest ;  (2)  whether  I,  IV  or  V  was  funniest ;  (3) 
whether  II  or  IV  wa.s  funnier;  (4)  whether  III  or  V  was  fun- 
nier. Slidf  4  (P!ale  II):  (Appeared  in  Sis  Hopkins,  1903. 
Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Judge  Company.) 
Observers  noted  ( i )  whether  I  or  II  was  funnier  ;  (2)  whether 
II,  Til  or  IV  was  funniest.  Slide 5  (Plate  III):  (1)  whether 
I  or  II  was  funnier;  (2)  whether  I  or  III  was  funnier;  (3) 
whether  II  or  III  was  funnier.  Slide  6  (Plate  III);  (By 
courtesy  of  Ptuk.  Keppler  and  Schwarzmann,  Proprietors.) 
Mr.  Borough  made  two  large  copies  of  this  picture.  One  was 
Hke  the  original  but  in  the  other  the  boys'  mouths  were  made 
to  have  a  sober  expression.  From  these  two  drawings  the  slide 
was  made.     Reagents  recorded  whether  I  or  II  was  funnier. 

Reagents.  Stanford  students  ( 1 19)  attending  lectures  on  the 
Psychology  of  the  Social  Relations. 

Rfsulis.  The  sum  of  the  judgments  under  each  of  the  ex- 
periments just  outlined,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  experiments 
recorded  in  Tables  XIV  and  XV.  does  uot  equal  r  rg.  This  is 
dae  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  reagents  said  they  bad 
no  opinion,  in  others  that  the  judgment  was  recorded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  incomprehensible,  and  in  still  others  that  no 
judgment  was  recorded  and  nothing  was  said. 

Table  XVI. 


SUDB  I. 


Set  I. 

Set  J. 

Set  I  and  z. 

I 

n 

4 

III 
t 

rv 

6 

V 

52 

VI      I 

46  1  5 

II 

7 

ni 
9 

IV 

V 

VI 

19 

1 

2 

} 

iS 

3a 

60 

as 

8UDK  a. 

Smdb  3. 

SblDB  4. 

1 

ti 

83 

I 
3 

II 

III 

I 

rv 

V 
41 

II 

IV 

ni 

V 

I 
3* 

II 
85 

II 
19 

IV 

38 

40 

61 

9 

29 

72 

32 

83 

19 

98 
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CondtaumM  based  tm  tfu  above  tabUs. 

a.  Within  certain  limits  the  broadness  of  the  smile  of  a 
smiling  face  increases  its  fiinniness.  The  same  is  true  of  a  dole- 
ful face.     (See  results  nnder  Slide  i.) 

b.  A  smiling  &ce  is  more  provocative  of  fon  than  is  a  doleful 
one,  (Slide  i,  Compare  results  nnder  Set  i  and  2.)  That  is,  we 
prefer,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes's  theory,  on  the  whole,  to  langh 
with  others  rather  than  at  them.  (See  also  results  nnikr 
Slides  2.  3,  4,  5,  6.) 

c.  The  presence  of  smiling  and  doleful  feces  helps  the  fon- 
niuess  of  a  picture  more  than  those  that  are  expressionless. 
(See  results  for  Slides  3,  5,  6.)  Moreover,  the  fhnniness  is 
increased  by  increasing  the  amount  of  smiling  and  of  doleful- 
ness.     (See  results  for  Slides  3,  4.) 

d.  The  presence  of  a  doleful  ezpres^on  decreases  the  num- 
ber of  judgments  that  one  of  a  set  of  pictures  is  funny.  This 
is  seen  by  comparing  the  judgments  in  case  of  all  the  slides. 
For  example,  in  case  of  Set  i  of  Slide  i,  the  whole  number  of 
judgments  that  the  pictures  are  funny  is  112,  while  on  Set  2  it 
is  but  90. 

//  will  be  readily  seen  that  ike  above  amdusums  should  not  be 
ignored  in  selecting  contic  pictures  to  be  amtpared. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  size  of  a  picture  upon  the  comic 
impression. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  comparing  the  pictures  of  Series  b  that 
their  size  had  something  to  do  with  making  one  picture  seem 
funnier  than  another.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  having, 
by  means  of  the  camera  lucida,  a  more  enlarged  drawing  made 
of  the  picture  number  II  in  Slide  6  than  that  used  in  making 
the  slide,  and  asking  people  which  drawing  was  the  fnnnier. 
The  majority  of  those  questioned  found  the  larger  picture  much 
funnier.  An  enlarged  drawing  of  the  picture  on  Plate  VII 
(taken  from  Fliegende  Blatter')  also  brought  similar  answers. 

At  the  close  of  the  mass  experiments  just  described,  Slide  7 
(Plate  IV)  containing  a  smiling  Da  Vinci  face  in  six  dififerent 
sizes  was  shown  to  the  reagents.  Fifty-four  of  them  did  not 
find  the  faces  on  the  slide  funny.  The  judgments  of  the  re- 
maining sixty-five  are  tabulated  below,  under  I,  II,  III,  etc., 
being  given  the  number  of  persons  who  found  that  particular 
face  funniest. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

4 

S 

20 

14 

32 
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Barring  III,  where  the  stcreopticon  brought  out  a  peculiarly 
*'  fia. Tiny  luni  of  expression,"  as  one  reagent  expressed  tt.  which 
wa^   due  to  the  drawing,  thr  funuiness  increased  with  the  size. 
At.     '^'arious  times,  siuce,  Slide  8  (Plate  IV'),  ii   (Kemble's 
Hrogville  Meeting-house),  and   12  (Kemble's  "I  doan'  wan' 
no  mo'  bufdays  fo'  a  whole  year")  have  been  thrown  on  the 
scrre«n  and  people  questioned  in  the  case  of  each  slide  as  to 
wrlaether  the  larger  or  smaller  picture  was  the  funnier.     Those 
cju«*ilioned,  as  a  whole,  found  the  larger  pictnre  funnier.      Un- 
fortunately in  the  making  of  the  slide  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
projecting  of  the  picture  on  the  screen,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  $!^etting  the  two  pictures  of  exactly  the  same  brightness  ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  pictures  differ  not  alone  in  size  but  also  in 
dif^tiuctness.      Il   therefore  seemed   desirable   tn    try  another 
method. 

Ill  this  second  method  a  convex  lens — an  ordinary  reading 
glass — was  employed.  The  glass  was  laid  fiat  upon  the  picture 
3Qd  then  raised  by  steps  to  the  point  where  the  latter  was 
largest  and  still  distinct.  Several  hundred  pictures  were  ex- 
aaiiued  and  twenty  or  more  reagents  look  part.  Whether  made 
op  of  a  few  tines  or  of  very  minute  details  the  pictures  were 
iltnosi  without  exception  found  funnier  when  large.  Many  of 
tbese  reagents  also  compared  the  pictures  when  reflected  in  a 
™iTTcr  from  different  distances  and  when  placed  at  different 
"iistanccs  from  than  but  sufficiently  near  to  be  clearly  seen. 
It  was  due  to  previous  habit  doubtless  that,  in  general,  the  in- 
crease and  decre.ise  of  size  thus  effected  did  not  alter  the  degree 
of  fnooiness.  Occasionally  a  reagent  reported  that  a  picture 
farther  from  the  mirror  and  at  a  greater  distance  was  funnier. 
^'hen  asked  why,  he  replied  that  it  seemed  to  have  greater 
depth  and  he  felt  more  like  a  "looker  on." 

■in  view  of  these  results  it  is  eviJrnt  that  a  larger  picture  has 
th^  ijreater  probability  of  being  judged  funnier,  and  thai  in  select- 
^'^g  pictures  for  comparison ,  pictures  of  the  same  size  should  be 
choten. 

If  one  wishes  to  examine  a  striking  illustration  of  the  above 

tact,  one  has  hut  to  compare  the  cartoons  which  appear  tn  the 

^nierican  Montlily  Ri-vicw  of  Reviews  and  in  other  magazines 

*ith  the  larger  originals.     Indeed,  is  not   Gibson'.s  power  en- 

oaoced  by  the  fact  that  his  pictures  are  so  often  larger  than 

■^age  pictures  of  the  sort  ? 

Several  explanations  occur  to  one  as  to  why.  other  things 
wiag  eqnal,  large  pictures  arc  funnier.  One  is  that  what  is 
I'Ttsented   is  perceived  with    greater    case  and  distinctness, 


'This  picture  appeared  in  Sis  Hopkins,  1903.     Reprodace<I  through 
"••WorlMy  o(  Tne /udge  Qom^B^uy . 
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another  is  that  a  larger  picture  allows  more  time  for  the  renewal 
of  fan  in  the  moving  of  the  eye  fixim  point  to  point  (see  Series 
I,  (i)  (a)  aud  another  that  any  imitative  movements  present 
have  greater  extent  (see  p.  91). 

(3)  To  find  the  effect  of  movement  upon  the  comic  imprw- 
aion.  An  interesting  observation  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  experiments  just  described.  The  reagents  frequently  re- 
ported that,  aside  from  the  increase  of  size,  the  movement  itself, 
both  up  and  down,  increased  the  funniness.  A  series  of  50  pict- 
ures was  tric<i  with  six  different  reagents.  The  rt-adiiig  glass 
was  employed  as  before  and  the  reagent  moved  il  in  various 
directions  in  examiniug  the  picture.  There  were  exceptions, 
but  as  a  whole  the  movement  in  one  or  more  directions  was 
immediately  reported  as  adding  funniness  to  the  pictures. 
Various  reasons  were  assigned.  One  reagent  said  it  was  due  to 
the  series  of  "snap  shots"  or  of  "surprises"  that  the  movement 
gave.  In  general,  the  movement  was  reported  as  giving  life 
and  reality  to  the  picture,  that  is,  that  the  movement  which 
was  in  harmony  with  the  probable  direction  of  movement  of 
any  portion  of  the  picture  increased  its  funniness.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  movement  of  a  person  or  animal,  or  even  of  an  ob- 
ject, through  the  wind  or  any  other  cause,  as  the  falling  of 
water  down  an  inclined  plane,  was  towards  the  reagent,  it  was 
the  upward  movement  of  the  glass  that  made  the  picture  seem 
liinuier;  and  if  the  opposite  conditions  were  present  it  was  the 
downward.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  movements  in  oppo- 
site directions  increa.sing  the  funniness,  and  one  of^cn  present, 
is  that  in  which  the  persons  represented  in  the  picture  seem 
during  the  upward  movement  to  open  their  mouths  (and  even 
their  eyes)  and  during  the  downward  to  clase  them,  as  if  talk- 
ing- It  was  also  reported  in  this  connection  that  the  mnveuient 
made  the  characters  in  a  picture  "really  smile  and  laugh." 
Such  report  was  more  frequent,  as  one  would  expect,  where  ihe 
face  was  .<xi  represented  as  to  make  smiling  or  laughing  a  proba- 
bility. One  reagent  remarked,  after  giving  her  report,  with 
a  laugh,  ns  had  several  others  under  similar  conditions,  that 
the  laugh  was  "contagious."  Again,  where  people  oranimals 
are  Bghiiug,  the  tuovemeiits  downward  made  them  approach, 
and  upward,  recede  from  each  other:  and  this  also  added  greatly 
to  llie  funniness.  The  lateral  mox-cmcnLs  of  thi;  glass  have 
also  the  effect  of  increasing  the  funniness,  for  reasons  similar, 
doubtless,  to  those  just  given. 

Strifsj.    The  iSfethod  of  Gradual  Variation. 

Object.  T(J  ascertnin  whether  there  is.  in  case  of  a  single  in- 
dividual or  of  individuals  as  a  whole,  any  particular  degree  of 
exaggeration  which  makes  a  given  thing  most  comical. 

Reagents.   Ten  students  who  had  worked  in  the  psychologi- 
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cal  laboratory  one  semester  or  more.  Material.  The  following 
pictures:  (i)  An  extension  dog — Dachshund  (Fig.  i.  Plate  V. 
%  size  of  the  original  drawing) .  This  cut  and  the  others  may 
be  nsed,  as  were  the  original  drawings,  by  removing  the  page 
and  then  dividing  the  drawings  into  two  parts  by  cutting  along 
the  line  A  B.  The  parts  thus  separated  can  then  be  moved  over 
each  other  and  by  so  doing  the  dug,  hat,  and  man  may  l>e  made 
any  length  desired.  (2)  A  man  with  extension  legs  (Fig.  2, 
Plate  V,  Yi  size  used).  (3)  A  child  with  extension  hat  (Fig.  3, 
Plate  V,  \  size  of  the  original  drawing).  This  drawing  and  the 
one  first  mentioned  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  Borough.  The  second 
one  mentioned  wa.s  made  by  another  of  my  students,  Mr.  I. 
AckcnnaoQ. 

Method,  (i)  The  dog  was  made  as  short  as  possible  and 
laid  on  the  table  before  the  reagent,  no  directions  being  given 
as  to  the  mode  of  holding  Che  head  or  looking  at  the  picture. 
It  was  then  lengthened  until  the  reagent  thought  it  of  normal 
or  natural  length.  This  point  was  noted.  The  dog  was  then 
made  full  length  and  afterwards  shortened  to  the  point  where 
tlie  reagent  considered  it  normal.  This  point  w.is  also  noted 
and  the  experiments  were  then  repeated.  The  average  of  the 
four  measurements  expressed  in  centimeters  with  each  of  the 
lea  reagents  together  with  the  mean  variation  is  found  in  I, 
QDder  ],  in  Table  XVII  below,  (2)  The  dog  was  made  as 
short  as  possible  and  then  lengthened  to  the  point  between 
this  point  and  the  normal  point  (if  the  reagents  found  any  well 
defined  point),  where  the  dog  was  funnier  than  when  of  any 
other  intermediate  lengths.  Starting  with  the  normal  length 
the  experiment  was  then  repeated  in  the  reverse  direction.  As 
before,  four  measurements  were  made.  Each  reagent  fouud 
one  length  decidedly  funnier  than  the  other  lengths,  and  the 
nerage  length  for  the  ten  reagents  together  with  the  mean 
variation  is  recorded  in  I.  under  2,  in  the  table.  (3)  The  dog 
was  lengthened  from  the  normal  point  to  the  point  where  re- 
agent found  it  funniest.  As  before,  the  dirvclion  was  then  re- 
versed and  the  experiment  was  repeated.  Here,  also,  each  of 
the  reagents  found  a  length  of  the  dog  which  was  decidedly 
fimnier  than  any  other,  and  the  average  length  for  the  ten  re- 
agents and  the  mean  variation  is  put  down  in  the  table  in  I, 
under  3.  At  the  close  of  this  experiment  the  reagent  was 
asked  whether  he  found  the  dog  funnier  when  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  normal  and  his  answer  noted.  (4)  The  results  in  I, 
nnder  4  in  the  table,  were  obtained  by  lengthening  and  short- 
ening the  dog  in  the  manner  pre^nously  described  and  by  ask- 
ing the  reagents  to  state  in  each  case  when  it  had  reached  a 
length  where  it  could  no  longer  be  comfortably  seen,  or  con- 
versely not  seen,  as  a  whole.     The  taking  of  this  measurement 
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was  suggested  by  the  introspections  of  the  reagents.  Several 
said  they  could  "not  take  the  dog  in"  as  a  whole  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  One  reagent  asked  over  and  over  in  connection 
with  the  adjustable  hat  how  much  of  the  picture  was  to  be  in- 
cluded "at  a  time."  Another,  whether  he  was  to  keep  his 
head  still  during  the  experiment.  (5^  The  experiment  re- 
corded under  5  in  the  table  was  conducted  as  before  except 
that  the  reagent  was  asked  to  say  at  what  point  the  dog  do 
longer  seemed,  or  conversely  did  seem,  to  be  a  dog.  Several 
had  said  that  beyond  a  given  point  the  dog  did  "not  look  like 
adog"  but  "a  log."  The  hat  beyond  a  certain  point  was  said 
to  look  like  "a  stove  pipe,"  "smoke  stack,"  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  experiments  the  dog  was  length- 
ened and  shortened  with  different  rates  of  speed  and  the  re- 
agent was  asked  whether  this  movement  in  any  way  affected 
its  funniness.  If  he  answered  iu  the  affirmative,  inquiry  was 
also  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  direction,  rapidity  or  the 
suddenness  of  arrest  of  the  movement  made  any  difference. 
.  The  above  measurements  were  also  taken  and  recorded  in 
case  of  the  man  with  the  extension  legs  and  the  child  with  the 
extension  hat. 

The  results  seemed  to  make  it  desirable  to  obtain  more  data 
along  this  line  and  the  following  mass  experiment  was  made. 
The  drawing  from  which  Fig.  i,  Plate  V  was  made  was  drawn 
on  a  waxed  plate  and  reproduced  by  the  mimeograph.  A  copy 
of  this  drawing  was  handed  to  each  of  the  students  attending 
lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Social  Relations,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lecture  on  the  Psychology  of  Advertising,  with 
the  following  directions:  (i)  Lengthen  and  shorten  the  dog 
as  much  as  possible  several  times  and  then  record  the  point 
where  it  looks  natural.  Is  the  dog  funny  at  this  point?  (2) 
Make  the  dog  shorter  than  natural  and  record  point  whereit  is 
funniest  (if  there  is  such  a  point).  (3)  Make  the  dog  longer 
than  natural  and  write  down  point  where  it  is  funniest  (if 
there  is  such  a  point).  Lengthen  and  shorten  dog  as  much  as 
possible  several  times  before  answering  the  above  questions. 
(4)  Do  you  find  that  the  dog  is  funnier  when  longer  or  shorter 
■  than  its  natural  length?  (5)  Lengthen  and  shorten  dog.  Is 
the  movement  funny  ?  If  so,  is  it  equally  funny  in  both  direc- 
tions? If  not,  in  which  direction  is  it  funnier?  (6)  Add  any 
introspections  you  make  during  the  experiment. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  students  handed  in  measurements. 
Ten  of  the  students  of  this  class  also  made  a  similar  report  for 
points  ( I )  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  the  hat  and  man.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  are  given  in  II  in  the  table,  the  numbers 
(centimeters)  indicating  the  average  lengths  of  the  dog,  the 
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legs  of  the  extension  man  and  the  heights  of  the  extension  hat 
and  their  mean  variations. 

Tablk  XVII. 


Bxtension  rloj;. 

BxtenKion  man. 

Extcasion  famt. 
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'5 
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■7 
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Tn  the  cttrve  below,  the  above  results  are  shown  iu  detail  in 
one  case— that  of  the  extension  dog,  where  one  hundred  and 
!welve  reagents  took  part.  The  heavy  line  is  for  the  dog 
shorter  than  the  normal,  the  dotted  line  for  the  normal  dog, 
aod  the  light  line  for  the  dog  longer  than  the  normal. 


■  '-■ 
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Ctjrvk  IV. 

The  ordinates  represent  the  lengths  of  the  dog  as  chosen  by 
each  of  the  112  reagents,  each  division  corresponding  to  one 
oeatimeter.  These  chosen  lengths  are  arranged  on  the  abscissa 
io  order  of  magnitude,  each  division  corresponding  to  three 
choices. 

Results  (i)  The  rcsnlts  show  that  the  reagents  agree  fairly 
well  in  regard  to  the  normal  length. 
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(2)  The  reagents  all  find  a  point  less  than  the  nonnal  which 
is  decidedly  funnier  than  other  points  though  they  do  not  agree 
in  regard  to  the  particular  length  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
normal.  The  length  less  than  the  normal  seems  in  general  to 
be  quite  as  funny  as  the  one  longer  than  the  normal  though 
four  reagents  did  not  find  it  at  all  funny.  About  half  the  re- 
agents thought  it  funnier  because  they  were  tired,  they  said, 
of  the  greater  exaggeration. 

( 3)  As  regards  the  length  greater  than  the  normal  which  is 
funniest: — In  order  to  save  space,  the  result  for  each  reagent  is 
not  given  by  itself,  but  the  small  mean  variation  in  the  case  of 
the  four  measurements  under  each  head,  and  also  the  feeling  of 
certainty  reported  by  the  reagent  in  giving  a  judgment,  which 
was  in  no  case  omitted,  show  that  here  also  each  individual 
had  a  decided  preference  as  regards  the  degree  of  exaggeration. 
The  size  of  the  mean  variation  in  the  experiment  in  which  the 
one  hundred  and  twelve  reagents  took  part  seems  to  point  to 
decided  differences  in  the  individuals  regarding  the  length  of 
the  dog  which  is  most  comical,  though  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  these  experiments  were  made  in  the  lecture 
room  where  the  only  support  was  the  reagent's  lap.  This 
large  variation  doubtless  grows,  partly  at  least,  out  of  the  fact 
that  some  few  of  the  reagents  find  the  dog  funniest  when  as 
long  as  possible.  The  questioning  of  several  such  reagents, 
however,  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was  another  length, 
not  far  from  the  general  average,  which  wasalso  "very  funny." 

As  regards  the  reason  why  so  many  reagents  agree  fairly 
well  regarding  the  length  between  the  normal  and  the  extreme 
length  which  is  funniest,  not  only  in  case  of  the  dog  but  in 
case  of  the  hat  and  man,  one  can  believe  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  in  3  with  those  in  4  and  5,  that  it  is  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  inability  of  the  eye,  or  perhaps  of  the 
mind, — since  the  twenty  reagents,  with  whom  all  three  sets  of 
experiments  were  made,  did  not  materially  change  their  judg- 
ments when  the  objects  were  placed  at  distances  of  one  meter 
and  more, — to  take  in  the  whole  object  comfortably  at  a  glance 
or  to  grasp  it  as  a  unit.  On  the  other  hand  the  introspections 
of  the  reagents  concerned  show  that  to  the  associations  aroused 
is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  dog,  hat,  and  man  when  ex- 
aggerated as  much  as  possible,  are  so  "very  funny."  One 
reagent  said  laughingly  of  the  dog,  for  example,  '  'I  am  expect- 
ing to  see  it  break  in  two;"  another,  "I  wished  to  see  how  long 
it  could  get."  Of  the  hat,  another  said  with  a  smile,  "It  looks 
like  a  stove  pipe  now." 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  still  further  seen  in  that  it 
makes  one  aware  that  there  are  not  only  the  primary  fun  pro- 
ducing lengths  just  mentioned  but  certain  secondary'  ones. 
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'The  reagents  remarked  during  the  process  of  lengthening  and 
shortening  the  dog,  man.  and  bat,  that  certain  lengths  were  "a 
little  funnier"  than  others,     Thongh  they  usnally  conld  not 
tell  why.  it  is  probably  of^cn  due  both  to  vacillations  in  atten- 
tion and  to  partially  aroused  associations.     The  presence  of 
such  influencing  associations  is  clearly  seen  in  case  of  the  hat. 
LOue  reagent  says,  for  example.  "Now  it  is  a  John  Bull  hat;  the 
fiin  has  aothing  to  do  with  the  child  but  with  the  funny  pic- 
tltres  I  have  seen  of  John  Bull;"  another,  "Now  it  is  a  French 
kplag"  or.  ''Now  it  is  an  ol(l-fa*ihioned  Panama  or  Grandpa's 
F'plng.'*  "Now  it  Is  like  a  hat  one  sees"  in  "the  circus"  or  "in 
jadvertijiing,"  etc.     Moreover,  there  is  doubtless  sometimes  a 
Idungc  in  interest  from  moment  to  moment;  for  example,  one 
]  reagent  said  at  one  point,  '  'It  is  the  boy  and  hat  I  am  thinking 
of  now;"  at  another,  "It  is  the  hat,"  etc. 

Afovrtmnt     Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  reagent.s  rep*)rt  that 

movement  increases  the  funniness  of  the  object.     In  general  it 

is  the  more  rapid  movement  which  is  more  effective.     Sudden 

stops  also  often  increase  the  fuuuiness.     The  reagents  are  about 

Icvenly  divided  as  to  the  direction  of  movement  which  most  in- 

I'Creases  the  funniness.     The  reports  of  one  reagent  also  sug- 

'gested  that  the  direction  of  movement  with  respect  to  the 

Donual  point  was  the  important  thing.     He  thought  going 

from  normal  was  funny  and  towards  it  not. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increase  in  the  comic  impression 
brought  ahont  here  through  movement  is  due  largely  to  the 
usociations  thus  aroused.  It  was  said  in  connection  with  these 
experiments,  "  In  growing  shorter  it  (the  hat)  makes  me  think 
of  the  .smashing  in  of  the  plugs;"  "The  man  seems  to  be 
kicking;"  "The  child's  expression  seems  to  change  during 
the  movement,"  "The  child  is  laughing  at  me  now  and  seems 
to  be  enjoying  this,"  etc. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiment  show  that  we  Have  in  ike 
Mttkod  of  Gradual  Variation  a  valuable  means  for  investigating 
the  cemie  impression  growing  oul  of  the  exaggeration  whiih  is  so 
vften  present  in  the  tomic  pictures  of  the  present  time. 
Series  6.      The  Method  of  Expression. 

To  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  the  pnenmographic  and 
sphygmographic  curves  when  the  stimuli  were  comic  pictures. 
(Messrs  Gibbs  and  Yoshimi  acted  as  experimenters.) 

Apparatus.  Sumner  pneumograph,  Marey  tambour.  Von 
Frey  spbygmograph.  Metronome  with  an  electrical  make  and 
faresk  attachment  (the  metronome  was  placed  in  a  distant 
room  and  connected  with  the  time  marker  through  the  switch 
board),  Kymograph.  The  appearance  of  the  stimulus  was  re- 
corded by  the  hand  on  the  drum.  Material,  (i)  Comic  pjc- 
ttwes:  Kemble's  "  The  Turtle  Sings  a  Comic  Song"  (I)  and 
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"  Frogville  Country  Club  gives  an  open-air  Hop"  (11),  Comic 
pictures  (III-VII).  Large  Laughing  Face  (VIII).  Fate  of  the 
Hungry  Mule  (IX).  Christy's.  The  Youthful   Prodigy  (X)  ; 

(2)  Jokes  :  (3)  The  following  reprod  net  ions  of  works  of  art : 
Gabriel  Max',  Katto  Emerick  (A),  The  Laocoon  (B),  Dfirer's 
Crucifixion  (C).  Holbein's  Madonna  (D)  ;  (4)  I^andscapes : 
(a-d);  (5)  On  given  signal  reagent  was  told  to  think  of  some- 
thing funny  (a}),  of  something  sad  (b').  Method.  It  seems 
undesirable,  in  view  of  tht-  preliminary  nature  of  this  work,  to 
give  in  detail  the  mode  of  procedure  employed.  It  should  per- 
haps be  said,  however,  that  a  reading  of  the  investigations  of 
Mentz,  T^ehraann,  Binet,  Zoneff  und  Meumaun.  Brahn;  etc., 
and  a  noting  of  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  preceded  the  doing 
of  the  experiments.  On  beginning  the  experiments  the  re- 
agent was  asked  to  put  himself  as  far  as  possible  into  a  passive 
mental  condition  while  awaiting  the  stimulus.  He  was  also 
told  the  stimulus  would  be  a  picture  or  an  anecdote  but  was 
not  informed  regarding  its  character. 

Results.     Table  XVIII.  below,  shows  : 

1.  That  the  breathing  is  more  rapid  after  the  stimulus  has 
been  given, 

2.  The  following  shows  that  the  pulse  has  also  increased  \t^ 
rapidity  :  ( t )  The  average  length  of  the  pulse  wave  i  n  the  6- 1 2 
waves  immediately  after  the  stimulus  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
respimdiiig  length  immediately  before.  (2)  The  average  length 
of  the  beat  in  the  entire  curve  before  and  after  the  stimulus. 

(3)  The  longest  average  pulse  wave  occurs  but  once  in  the 
first  6-12  waves  after  the  stimulus.  (4)  The  shortest  averagft; 
pulse  wave  usually  occurs  after  the  stimulus. 

Zoneff  and  Meumaun '  found  where  the  stimulus  was  the 
reading  of  something  witty  from  the  Flicgende  Blatter,  that 
with  the  understanding  of  the  joke  pleasure  increased  and  the 
breathing  became  quicker  and  the  pulse  slower.  The  great 
differences  in  the  reagent's  judgments  in  connection  with  these 
experiments  make  it  impossible  to  refer  the  great  similarity  as 
regards  the  physiological  phenomena  to  any  one  kind  of  feel- 
ing. The  close  examination  which  the  reagents  were  observed 
to  give  to  the  pictures  makes  one  inclined  to  look  upon  volun* 
tary  attention  as  the  psychical  correlate  of  the  phenomena  just 
mentioned.  At  any  rate,  to  do  so  is  to  be  in  harmony  with 
many  previous  investigators. 

It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  one  may  examine  a  good 
many  eovtic  pictures  and  yet  get  no  peculiarly  characteristu  pulse 
and  breathing  curves. 

'ZoneS  n.  Meutnaon,  Ueber  Beglei terse beinungen  psychtscher  Vor- 
gauge  io  Alhem  uod  Pul«.  Phil.  Sud.,  XVIII.  55. 
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The  experimental  results  show  (i)  that  the  comic  impres- 
sion from  a  picture  decreases  in  the  same  experiment  from 
moment  to  moment  and  in  successive  experimeuts  from  day  to 
day.  and  that  the  rapidity  with  which  this  occurs  depends  partly 
at  least  upon  the  complexity  of  the  details;  (a)  interspersing 
Dew  pictures  between  the  old,  forced  or  spontaneous  laughter, 
drinking  coffee,  good  physical  condition  and  high  spirits,  a 
D<>n-rigid  holding?  of  the  body  and  a  longer  period  between  the 
exposures  of  a  given  set  of  pictures,  help  the  comic  effect;  (3) 
ibat  "lime  differences"  may  exist  when  two  pictures  are  suc- 
cessively examined  and  compared,  that  is.  differences  growing 
ootof  tlie  fact  that  one  picture  is  seen  before  the  other;  also 
"time  influences,"  thai  is,  differences  arising  from  the  un- 
equal loss  or  gain  of  fun  in  the  norm  and  the  comparison  at 
the  same  sitting  and  successive  sittings;  (4)  that  "space  dif- 
ferences'* which  depend  on  whether  a  picture  is  at  a  reagent's 
right  or  left  also  exist  when  two  pictures  are  compared;  (5) 
that  a  sad  or  comic  fore-picture  affects  the  comic  impression  re- 
ceived from  a  given  picture;  (6)  that  the  direction  of  the  judg- 
meuLs  of  the  degree  of  funnJness  and  of  the  tendency  to  smile 
aod  laugh  take  a  similar  course;  (7)  that  the  presence  uf  a 
smiling  or  doleful  face  in  a  picture  increases  its  funniness;  (8) 
that  increasing  the  size  of  a  picture  and  uioving  it  help  its  fun- 
ninesK;  (9)  that  the  method  of  gradual  variatiDus  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  investigating  the  particular  degree  of  exaggeration 
which  is  most  comic;  ( 10)  that  looking  at  comic  and  other  ptc- 
tbres  and  listening  to  jokes  increased  both  the  rapidity  of  the 
breathing  and  of  the  pulse. 

C.      DiRKCTRD  INTROSPKCTION. 

Afateriai  and  Reagents,  Copies  of  Kemble's  comic  picture 
"Spring.  Spring,  &;nlle  Spring."'  which  appeared  in  Life, 
April  23,  1903,  and  copies  ol  the  questionary  were  submitted  to 
each  nf  sixty  students  (thirty  men  and  thirty  women,  referred 
to  m  the  report  by  their  initials)  attending  lectures  at  Stanford 
University  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  Tbroughont 
this  investigation  it  has  been  observed,  doubtless,  that  the 
Ttagents  have  largely  been  my  students.  I  wish  here  to  thank 
them  all  for  the  interest  and  careful  thought  they  have  invari- 
ably given  to  this  work. 

The  questionary  was  also  applied  by  two  of  the  above  re- 


'Through  a  mistake,  the  legend  in  the  making  of  my  block  was  re- 
duced lo  "Spring,  Gentle  Spriug."  The  picture  is  reproduced  in 
Plate  VI  Ibrough  tbc  courtesy  of  the  Li/t  Publishing  Company. 
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agents — Mrs.  J.  C.  Byrd  (J)*  and  Miss  Marie  S.  Bumham 
(M),  seniors  in  Stanford  University  and  students  in  the  Eng- 
lish department, — to  the  sixteen  comic  pictures  illustrating  an 
article  by  Thomas  K.  Curtis  entitled  "Some  American  Humor- 
rous  Artists,"  which  was , published  in  "The  Strand  Maga- 
zine, March,  1902.  The  sixteen  comic  pictures  of  the  above 
article  are  referred  to  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  by  the 
Roman  numerals  I  to  XVI. 

All  the  data  obtained  by  using  the  questionary  as  above  in- 
dicated were  tabulated  and  all  final  conclusions  are  based  upon 
the  results  obtained  from  both  sets  of  papers. 

The  QuesH&nary.  The  following  questionary  bears  directly 
upon  the  historical  phase  of  the  comic  and  was  formulated  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  various  theories  that  have  arisen  regard- 
ing the  fundamental  elements  in  the  comic  impression.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  original  wording  of 
the  theories  was  preserved: 

1.  (a)  Look  at  the  pictnre  and  note  carefully  yonr  ideas  and  feel- 
ines  and  state  what  first  strikes  you. 

(b)  If  the  picture  is  funny  state  what  muscular  movements  (of  the 
eye,  bead,  arms,  etc.),  you  observed  in  connection  with  your  feeling 
of  amusement  and  which  occurred  first.  Also  any  change  in  breath- 
ing, heart  beat,  pulse,  etc. 

(c)  Do  you  find  yourself  imitating  anyof  the  movements  (or  appar- 
ent movements)  of  the  person  or  objects  in  the  picture? 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  picture  do  yon  have  any  auditory,  optic, 
gustatory  (taste),  olfactory  (smell),  tactile  or  other  sensations^'  If 
so,  what  is  their  relation  to  the  funniness  of  the  picture? 

(e)  Have  you  any  associations  in  connection  with  this  picture? 

(f)  Does  the  funniness  grow  out  of  these  associations? 

2.  Make  a  judgment  upon  this  picture  making  use  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  o,  not  funny  or  indifferent  as  regards  funninesa;  i, 
undecided  whether  funny  or  not  (c,  b,  a);  a,  slightly  funny  (c,  b,  a); 
3,  moderately  funny  (c,  b,  a);  4,  very  funny  (c,  b,  a);  5,  exceedingly 
funny  (c,  b,  a). 

3.  (a)  Do  you  feel  tike  laughing  at  this  picture? 

(b)  When  tempted  to  laugh  do  you  find  yourself  restraining  or  en- 
couraging yourself  to  do  it?     Why? 

'I  wish  here  to  thank  Mrs.  Byrd  not  only  for  the  laborious  care 
with  which  she  and  Miss  Burnham  applied  the  questionary  to  the  six- 
teen pictures  but  also  for  helping  me  to  tabulate  and  get  into  accessi- 
ble form  the  results  obtained. 

3 1  use  the  word  sensation  here  for  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  per- 
haps, a  memory  image.  This  was  only  done  in  order  to  obtain  data 
which  had  a  decided  character  of  reality.  Whether  any  consideration 
except  the  practical  one  mentioned  would  lead  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  such  connections  is  a  matter  for  future  investigations  in  esthetics 
to  determine,  it  seems  to  me.  (See  Lipps:  ^sthetische  Binfnhlnng. 
Zeit.f.  Psy.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinnesorg.  22,  1900.  Witasek:  Zur  psycbolo- 
gischen  Analyse  der  .(Esthetischen  EinfUhlnng,  Zeit,  f.  Phys.  etc.,  25, 
1901.  Alexander:  Some  Observations  on  Visual  Imagery,  Psy.  Rev. 
XI,  1904,  324.) 
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(c)  Docs  everythinf;  that  ift  comic  in  this  picture  make  yon  langb 
or  feci  like  Uagbing? 

(d^  Is  CTirrythiag  in  it  that  makes  you  laugh  or  feel  like  laughing 
comic? 

(c)  Suppress  entirely  your  tendency  to  laugh  at  the  picture  and  give 
s  jadgmeot  on  it  in  terms  given  in  question  3. 

(f )  Increase  vonr  tendency  and  (\o  the  same. 

(g)  H  your  Inugb  or  tendency  to  Isugh  at  the  picture  differs  from 
I  thai  caused  tiy  cold,  pain,  tickling,  animal  dpirits,  kind  feeling,  self 

■aiisf action .  sardonic  smile,  etc.  state  if  possible  in  what  way. 

4.  (a)  Was  there  auyttiing  of  sucidenucst,  of  niiezpectrdness,  of  sur- 
prise, or  of  a  release  from  a  state  of  constraint,  in  the  ideas  or  feelings 
which  delerniined  the  funniness  of  this  picture? 

(b)  If  so,  is  it  connected  with  the  point  of  the  joke  in  any  way? 

(c)  Do«s  it  seem  lo  you  that  the  degree  of  fonniucss  or  tJie  amount 
fx>f  laughter  is  determined  liy   the  sndilenness,  newness,  unexpected- 

Hess  or  surprise? 

(d)  The  term  "sule"  is  often  applied  to  a  joke.  Has  it  any  signifi- 
cance here? 

5.  (a)  Is  the  perception  6f  the  fanny  in  this  picture  pleasurable? 
displeasurable?  or  indifferent? 

(b)  Is  there  anything  lunny  iu  this  picture  which  is  not  pleas- 
ible? 

fc)  Is  there  anything  in  the  ualure  of  an  alternation  of  feelingH  in 
^lookiug  at  it?  that  is,  an  alternation  from  pleasure  to  pain? 
(d)  H  so,  does  it  constitute  the  funnincssor  help  it? 

6.  (a)  Da  you  &nd  leslhctical  (beautiful,  ugly,  natural,  etc.),  ethical 
(oiorat),  or  togtca)  elements  in  tbc  picture  ? 

(b)  If  .«a,  what  are  they,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  the  comic  ; 
that  is,  do  tbcy  add  to  or  take  from  it,  or  partially  or  wholW  conati- 
lute  it? 

y.  (a)  Is  there  a  feeling  of  superiority  on  your  part  in  connection 
with  the  picture? 
(b>  Or  has  .inyihing  been  degraded  or  belittled  in  the  picture? 

(c)  Would  yon  tlislike  to  be  or  have  your  friends  be  the  person  or 
persons  around  whom  the  comic  of  the  picture  centres?     Why? 

8.  (a)  Is  there  aoytbing  of  oddity,  of  resemblance,  of  congrnity,  of 
inrongruity  (ascendingor  descending),  of  contradiction,  or  of  contrast, 
connected  with  your  impressions  of  the  picture?  If  so,  what  is  Its 
aaiute? 

(b)  Does  the  degree  of  fuuniuess  seem  to  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  resemblance,  congruity,  incongruity,  con  t  rail  ict  ion,  or  contrast? 

(c)  Do  you  observe  any  thing  iu  the  way  of  rotstion  of  ideas  or  feel- 
iagv  during  your  eauiniii;itioii  u(  the  picture? 

(d)  Anything  resembling  tickling  on  the  physical  side? 

9.  (a)  Doc^  the  picture  ai>penl  to  your  own  past  experience  and  is 
the  laugh  partly  at  yourself? 

lb)  Wonid  you  apply  the  term  iiympatbetic  to  aoy  of  the  impres- 
sions you  have  from  the  picture?     Rxplain. 

10.  '(.a)  Is  there  any  particular  thing  In  the  picture  itself  which  de- 
termines it*  fnnnineas? 

(b)  Can  you  suggest  a  slight  change  in  the  drawing  which  would 
iacreaiieor  decrease  its  funniuess? 

11.  Do  you  observe  three  stages  in  the  comic  process?  as— 

(1)  Does  the  prejiosterousiie&s  or  pervertedness  disconcert  you? 

(a)  Docs  the  suspense  or  strain  increase  until  pressure  becomes  very 
great? 

(}>  Is  the  illumination  then  complete  and  does  the  pleasure  theu 
b^n? 
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la.  (a)  What  is  it  that  determines  ^oar  Judgment  that  this  picture 
is  funny,  that  is,  is  it  the  ideas,  the  tmpnlse  to  langb,  the  feeling  of 
surprise  or  expectation,  the  feeling  of  pleasare,  or  what? 

(b)  In  stating  bow  fuony  tbia  pictnre  is  are  yon  consciona  of  com* 
paring  it  with  any  other  remembered  or  imagined  pictnre? 

(c)  If  so,  in  what  respects? 

(d)  If  not,  what  determines  how  funny  it  is? 

13.  (a)  What  is  the  point  of  the  joke  in  this  picture? 

(b)  Formulate  a  theory  of  the  comic  based  upon  yonr  examination 
of  this  picture,  that  is,  give  the  constellation  of  feelings  and  ideas 
entering  into  that  which  gives  you  the  impression  of  funniness. 

14.  Which  of  the  following  terms  do  you  find  most  applicable  to  this 
picture — funny,  laughable,  witty,  humorous,  satirical,  Durlesque,dron, 
parody,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  ironical,  comical,  nonsensical,  silly, 
caricature,  cartoon?    (Lilly,  Fortnightly  Rev.^  LIX,  724.) 

15.  (a)  At  the  end  of  answering  these  questions  make  a  judgment 
on  the  picture  using  the  terms  given  in  question  3. 

(b)  Do  you  feel  as  much  like  laughing  and  are  the  physiological 
phenomena  as  strong  as  in  looking  at  the  picture  first  ? 

(c)  Are  you  using  the  word  funny  with  the  same  significance  in  giv- 
ing your  judgment  now? 

16.  (a)  Which  of  the  following  theories  of  the  comic  partially  or 
wholly  explain  the  funniness  of  the  picture  you  are  examining?  In 
each  case  point  out  fully  in  what  respects. 

Aristotle  (Poetics,  ch.  V).  "Comedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  more 
worthless  characters,  yet  not,  however,  in  respect  to  every  badness; 
but  the  laughable  is  a  part  of  the  ugly,  for  the  laughable  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  missing  of  the  target,  and  ngltness  which  is  without  pain 
and  not  destructive." 

Quintilian.  (Institutions  of  Oratory,  I,  Bk.  VI.)  "A  saying  that 
causes  laughter  is  generally  based  on  false  reasoning,  has  always  some- 
thing low  in  it,  and  is  never  honorable  to  the  subject  of  it." 

Hobbes  (Leviathan,  Part  I,  6 ;  Human  Nature,  IX,  13):  "  Laughter 
is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  some  sudden  conception 
of  some  eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infirmities  of 
others  or  with  our  own  formerly."  "The  passion  of  laughter  pro- 
ceedeth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  ability  in  himself  that 
laughetb.  Men  laugh  at  the  infirmities  of  others,  by  comparison 
wherewith  their  own  abilities  are  Bet  off  and  illustrated."  .  .  .  "The 
same  thing  is  no  more  ridiculous  when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual ;  what- 
soever it  be  that  moveth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unexpected," 

Groos  ( Einleitung  in  die  ^stkeiik,  376):  "  In  the  comic  there  is 
an  object  given  us  which  we  hold  for  something  perverted  (  yerkehries) 
and  therefore  consider  with  a  feeling  of  superiority.  Negatively  it  is 
accordingly  desirable  that  in  looking  at  such  an  object  neither  fear, 
nor  sympathy  arise  because  then  the  enlivening  effect  most  necessarily 
remain  absent."     (For  criticism  see  Lipps,  Ch.  II.) 

Bain  (The  Emotionsand  the  Will,  260):  "  The  occasion  of  the  ludi- 
crous is  the  degradation  of  some  person  or  interest  possessing  dignity, 
in  circumstances  that  excite  no  other  strong  emotion.  The  element 
of  the  genuine  comic  is  furnished  by  those  dignities  that,  from  some 
circumstance  or  other,  do  not  command  serious  homage." 

Kant  (Kritik  of  Judgment,  par.  54):  "Laughter  is  an  affection  aris- 
ing from  a  sudden  transformation  of  a  strained  expectation  into  noth- 
ing." .  .  .  "A  jest  must  contain  something  that  is  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing for  a  moment.  Hence  when  the  illusion  is  dissipated  the  mind 
turns  back  to  try  it  once  again  and  thus  through  a  rapidly  alternating 
tension  and  relaxation  it  is  jerked  back  and  put  into  a  state  of  oscilla- 
tion." 
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fffHfiins  COntIiii«sol  Psychology.  J96):    "Ererylhing  ridiculou* 

'"^  this  in  common,  that  »omethii)g  weak  suddcoly  uppcars  in  all  its 
"ITaifirBnce  throuRh  contrast  to  a  snpcrior  power.  The  ridiculous 
P^*^ snpose*  that  for  a  niument  we  have  let  ourselves  be  duped,  pnz> 
*'^<1 , deceived  by  an  illnsion.  or  excited  by  an  expectation,  and  that 
'^  vbole  iKair  is  all  at  once  changfed  iuto  a  mere  uotUiuK-"  .... 
"^tae  effect  of  a  contrast,  on  which  the  ridicnlouft  depends,  results 
''^Kn  A  tudden  coii)unctioD  or  two  thoughts  or  two  impressions,  each 


feeline,  and  the  second  of  which  razes  what  the 
'In  humor  there  \%  s  substratum  of  sympathy.* 


"'  '*frbich  excites  a 

^•^tcKcis."    .    .    . 

■^-tffs  {KotHii  und  Humor.  44).  "The  comic  arises,  if,'in  placeof 
***  **itlhhi(;  expected  to  be  important  ami  KtrikiDE,  end  under  the  pre- 
•**  l>poiition  iuilccd  of  the  thought  sequcuce  which  was  to  be  expected, 
^^  ^ajrthinK  making  le^s  impression  for  us,  for  our  feeling,  for  oar  per> 
'j^r>Uoa,  for  oar  present  undersundiDK,  arises.*'     (For  criticietm  see 

^^llf,  Frolegomcoa  to  a  Theory  of  Laughter,  Phii.  Rev.,  IX,  1900,  371- 

-S^»«r^r  fThc  PbyeioloKy  of  laughter,  463):  "liaugbter  naturally 
'^»n!i»on]y  when  cnnscJoosness  is  unawares  transferred  from  great 
.'^iugsto  small' — only  when  therein  what  we  may  call  a  descending 
'**c;oTiKraity  " 

"^ ifarshatl^  (Esthetic  Principles,  165):  "In  the  ludicrous  there  are 
l^^aaitions  from  menial  processes  involving  effort  to  others  where 
^«*«Mme  eticrjfy  will  produce  greater  effect."  .  .  .  "We  have  a 
^^iideacy  under  such  circumstances  to  laugh,  or  at  least  to  smile,  un- 
**^  Ih*  pleasurable  excitement," 

,  ^ugler  {,Das  Komisckt,  11):  "Three  momeats  Or  movements  can 
*^^  distinguished  in  the  comic,  i.  Purp4:>selessoeas  of  the  mechanical 
^roceas.     2.  Inversion  of  purpose  tlirougii  the  parposelcss  process.  3. 


'tirpose  in  the  inversion," 


"The  comic  is  a  purpose l«r»»  oc- 


currence which  through  iuversion  of  purpose  calls  forth  the  idea  of 
t>tirpow.*' 

[Meeker  (^niysiohgy  und  Piychotoeie  des  Lacktns  und  des  Komis- 
^Jteny.  "In  cooncctiun  with  what  is  comic  there  arc  one  or  more 
jflcas  which  on  account  of  their  agreement  and  disagreement  with  the 
logical,  practical  and  Ideal  norms  (Klandards)  may  give  rise  to  e(]nally 
•Irong  feelings  of  pleasure  and  disjileaaure."  .  .  .  "In  the  comic 
%  pleasant  and  napleabant  feeling  ts  aroased."  .  .  .  "lu  thecomlc 
i»  sti  iourraitlirnt,  rhythmically  intt-rrauted  pleasurable  excitation." 
■/.cot/ describes  wit  "as  lying  mostly  ui  the  assemblage  of  ideas  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickiicns  and  i-nriely  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  whereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy." 
Schopenhauer  (The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  Vol.  II.  viii):  "The 
luilicrnns  is  the  nnexpecteit  snbsumptlon  of  an  object  under  a  concep- 
tion which  in  other  respects  is  different  from  it,  and  accordiugly  the 
phenomena  of  laughter  always  signifies  the  sudden  apprehension  of 
■n  incongruity  between  such  a  conception  and  the  real  object  thought 
under  it,  thus  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  object  of  percep- 
tion." 

Kratftlin  (Zur  Psyehologte  des  Komischen.  Phil,  i/ifrf..  IT,  361): 
"That  unexpected,  intellectual  contrast  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 
comic,  which  awakens  in  us  a  struggle  of  a.'sthctic,  ethical,  or  logical 
feelinga  in  which  pleasure  predom mates."  (For  criticism  see  Lipps, 
Ch    III.) 

Wumdi  (Crundzbge  der  phyiiologischen  Psychologte,  4te  Auft.,  U, 


^Theories  starred  were  not  in  the  original  questionary. 
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349):  "The  single  ideas,  which  form  a  whole  of  the  perceived  or 
thoDght  in  the  comic,  stand  in  sabordiaation  to  each  other  or  with  a 
kind  of  connection  partly  in  apposition,  partly  in  agreement,  and  thus 
there  arises  a  rotation  (Wechsel)  of  feelings  in  which,  however,  the 
positive  side,  pleasure,  not  only  controls  {verhfrrscht')  but  i»  experi- 
enced {zur  Geltung  kommf)  also  in  a  particalarly  strong  manner,  be- 
cause it,  like  all  feelings,  is  increased  {wird gehoben)  through  imme- 
diate contrast." 

*  Melinaud  {_Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  XXVII,  626):  Summary  of 
several  theories :  That  which  makes  as  laneh  is  that  which  violates 
traditional  usage,     (Penjon,  Revue  Philosophique,  etc.). 

Ribot  (Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  351-357J  accepts  both  theory  of 
saperiority  and  of  incongrnity  (L.  Dumont,  Des  Causes  du  Rire)  aa 
meeting  distinct  cases,  bnt  thinks  sympathy  mitigates  feeling  of 
superiority  in  higher  forms. 

Suily  (The  Psychology  of  Laughter;  The  Human  Mind,  II,  148-153): 
"It  is  uncertain  whether  the  sources  of  the  ludicrous  effect  can  be  re- 
duced to  one."  (Dugas,  Psychologie  du  Rire,  holds  a  similar  view.) 

Kemble's  picture  "Spring.  Gentle  Spring"  (which  will  fre- 
quently be  designated  as  the  Kemble  picture)  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory. In  every  instance  the  students  in  answering  question 
2  judged  it  funny  in  degrees  varying  from  2  b  (slightly  ftinny) 
to  5  a  (the  highest  point  of  exceedingly  funny).  One  student 
was  uncertain  at  first  but  later  gave  a  judgment  of  3  a  (mod- 
erately funny  in  the  highest  degree).  The  following  table,  the 
first  line  of  which  gives  the  judgments  and  the  second  the  per 
cent  of  the  students  giving  that  particular  judgment,  shows  how 
the  picture  was  rat«l. 

Tablb  XIX. 
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All  the  .S/raw*/ pictures  were  judged  more  of  less  funny  by  J 
in  answering  questions.  M  found  three  of  the  pictures  not 
funny  and  in  general  her  judgments  were  lower  than  those 
ofj. 

Initial  Source  of  Fun.  As  a  whole  the  reports  on  the  Kem- 
ble picture  give  the  impression  that  the  judgment  is  based  upon 
the  complete  comic  conception ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
answers  to  question  (r  a)  reveals  the  fact  that  almost  two- 
thirds  (38)  of  the  students  noticed  at  once  some  funny  detail 
before  tbey  caught  the  full  sense  of  the  joke.  It  is  significant 
that  in  all  the  above  cases  save  three,  the  judgment  falls  within 
the  high  marks  4  and  5  (very  funny  and  exceedingly  funny). 
On  the  other  hand,  only  a  few  of  those  who  mention  no  special 
detail  as  having  attracted  their  immediate  attention  give  high 
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J  Tsdgments.     The  funny  detail  first  seen  doubtless  often  starts 

«.  Izie  laugh  and  thus  creates  conditions  favorable  to  the  fiiU  and 

la  «arty  appreciation  of  the  joke.     One  of  many  to  note  the  com- 

^cral  attitudes  first,  writes  :  "  The  ridiculous  positions  of  theaei 

^K-niinals  [lambs  and  rooster]  seems  to  arouse  the  sense  of  the 

<=~oniic  in  me. ' '     Of  those  who  are  attracted  at  once  by  the  ludi- 

czrrous  expre.ssioiis,  the  verdict  is  almost  unanimous  that  this  is 

'^what  starts  the  laugh.     The  following  is  typical :  "  At  my  first 

^^lancc  at  the  comic  picture  it  did  not  strike  mc  as  being  funny. 

t::>ut  after  I  had  looked  at  it  for  about  a  half  a  second  ...   I  no- 

■^  iced   the  humorous  grin  on  the  faces  of  the  animals  and  I 

laughed  until  I  thought  I  really  must  be  foolish."     The  fact — 

^hat   the  /rehng  of  amuseaitnt  frequently  arises  from  a  detail 

^^ather  than  from  the  conception  as  a  ivhoU,  and  that  this  initio' 

^ory  jeding  doubtless   adds  greatly  to  the  comic  effect  received 

^■ater  from  that  ivhich  properly  speaking  constitutes  the  joke,  is 

^iirtber  sustained  by  the  reports  from  the  sixteen  pictures.     J., 

'^»bo  invariably  notes  some  special  centre  of  fun  at  the  begin- 

Xking.  consistently  judges  the  respective  pictures  higher  than 

M..  who  does  this  less  than  one-half  the  lime. 

Movements  in  Relation  to  the  Cotnic  Impression. 

1.  Muscular  Movements.  In  every  case  save  three  the  feel- 
ing of  amusement  caused  by  the  picture  was  accompauicd  by 
muscular  movements,  varying  in  number  and  complexity  from 
the  slight  smile  that  involves  but  the  muscles  of  the  face,  to  the 
hearty  laugh  that  briugs  into  play  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body. 

While  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  individual  reports  ai  re- 
gards these  movements,  the  corubiued  results  indicate  a  certain 
Tegularity,  Roughly  tabulated  they  fall  into  the  following  cate- 
gories, in  the  order  given  and  with  the  freqtiency  suggested  :  * 

[.  The  smile,  beginning  with  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and 
extending  to  those  of  the  eyes,      [Almost  iuv.iriable.] 

2.  The  throwing  back  of  the  head.      [Frequeut.] 

3.  A  deep  breath  before  the  laugh.     [Occassional,] 

4.  "  The  laugh,  beginning  in  the  throat  and  passing  to  the 
diaphragm,"  "the  downward  movement  of  the  diaphragm." 
followed  by  the  "  rise  of  the  internal  organs,"  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  air  from  the  lungs  in  short  successive  "  gasps,** 
"chuckles,"  or  "explosive  sounds.''  [Laugh,  almost  invari- 
able ;  other  phenomena  occasional  with  individual  students  but 
practically  coustant  with  J  on  the  sixteen  pictures.] 

'The  cIaftSt6c«tioD  which  follows  is  taken  directly  from  Mrs.  Byrd's 
report  on  these  movements.  It  is  interestinj;  bccansv  It  confirnts 
Spencer's  obflcrrfttionB  (See  Physiology  of  Laughter)  with  which  Mrs. 
Byrd  was  oot  acqaaioted  at  the  lime  she  hantlra  the  report  to  mc. 
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5.  The  bodily  movements  accompanying  tfae  laugh,  indi- 
cated by  such  expressions  as — "  swa>'ing  back  and  forth," 
"  convulsed  with  laughter,"  "  doubling  up."  etc.     [Frequent.] 

6.  Increased  respiration.     [Very  frequent.] 

7.  Increased  blood  flow.      [Frequent.] 

8.  The  throwing  out  of  the  legs  and  arms,  the  violent  slap- 
ping down  of  the  hands,  and  similar  movements.    [Occasional.] 

A  comparison  of  the  judgments  given,  with  the  reports  on 
the  above  pbenomena  in  individual  cases,  re\'eals  the  fact  that 
the  funnlness  decreases  with  the  number  and  complexity  of  the 
movements.     The  table  below  makes  this  clear  at  a  glance. 

Tabls  XX. 
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With  a  single  exccptioi],  readily  explainable  by  the  nature  of 
the  associations  aroused,  the  high  judgments  4  and  5  are  found 
in  connection  with  the  "  langh,  accompanied  by  other  marked 
muscular  movements."  The  stndent-s  themselves  were  some- 
times aware  of  the  fact  that  movement  helped  the  comic  eSect. 
H.  W.  says,  for  example,  that  he  has  an  almost  irrepressible 
desire  to  yell  "whoop  la,"  and  that  it  helps  him  appreciate  the 
fnn  of  the  picture  because  "  there  is  so  much  movement  in  it." 
The  two  others  who  record  no  physiological  phenomena  yet 
give  a  judgment  3  b  (moderately  funny),  both  admit  that  Ihey 
ptirpostly  refrain  from  laughing — one  because  she  considers  it 
"  a  waste  of  time  to  laugh,"  the  olher  because  "  it  seems  too 
silly."  A  comparison  of  the  judgments  given  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment,  with  the  presence  of  the  laugh  and  accompany- 
ing physiological  changes,  adds  fresh  data  to  the  results  already 
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In  every  case  but  three,  where  a  high  judgment  is 
given  at  the  end.  the  students  still  experience  the  desire  to 
laugh  in  varjing  degrees,  and  physiological  phenomena  more 
or  less  marked,  acciirdiag  tu  the  variations  in  the  judgments. 
In  the  6ve  caries  where  there  is  an  increase  in  fnuniiiL'ss  re- 
corded, there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  impulse  to 
laugh  and  in  attendant  muscular  movements.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  final  judgment  is  low  or  the  funniness  has 
ceased  entirely,  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  all  such 
physiological  changes. 

The  reports  from  Ibe  sixteen  pictures  furnish  further  proof 
that  the  presence  of  muscular  movements  enhances  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  comic.  With  both  reagents,  when  tbe  pictures 
were  rated  high,  the  experience  was  accompanied  by  the  laugh 
and  physiological  phenomena.  But  with  tbe  nine  judgments 
lulling  below  2  b  (slightly  funny)  no  movements  are  recorded 
except  in  one  instance — J  rates  picture  III,  as  2  c  and  is  con- 
scious of  a  "  slow  smile." 

The  foregoinif  results  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  musm/ar 
movement  is  un  impoHani  elemetii  in  thr  exprrieuce  which  we  call 
ike  comic,  an<i  that  as  regards  urtrndcr  and  complexity  such  movi- 
mmts  run  parallel  iviih  the  strength  of  that  experience. 

2.  Imitative  Movements.  The  results  show  that  the  Kemble 
picture  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  out  imitation  as  a  fartor 
in  the  comic.  Of  tbe  sixty  students  all  but  nine  report  that 
they  felt  distinct  imitative  impulses.  Thirty-seven  felt  a  strong 
tendency  to  skip  about  and  frolic  with  the  animals;  twenly- 
tbree  smiled  with  the  faces  or  took  on  their  comical  expressions  ; 
twelve  experienced  both  of  these  impulses  ;  and  five  tended  to 
Bssume  the  altitude  of  some  object  in  the  picture.  All  this 
seems  to  point  to  imitation  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  study  of  the  comic.  A  comparison  of  tlie  individual  re- 
port:! with  tbe  judgments  shows  that  the  highest  appreciation 
of  the  comic  is  always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  most  pro- 
nounced imitative  tendencies  ;  and  further,  that  the  degree  of 
fbnntncss,  in  this  picture,  is  largely  influenced  by  the  nature 
and  complexity  of  the  imitation.  The  results  of  this  compari- 
son appear  in  Table  XXI.  In  I  are  given  the  judgments  of 
those  who  have  a  tendency  to  gambol  about  with  tbe  animals 
and  to  smite  with  the  smiling  faces  in  the  picture.  In  II  the 
judgments  of  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  gambol  about  with 
the  animals,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  joyous  feeling 
but  by  no  conscious  tendency  to  imitate  the  smiling  faces.  In 
III  the  judgments  of  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  imitate  the 
smile  or  comical  expression  on  the  faces  but  with  no  other  imi- 
tative tendencies.  In  IV  the  judgments  of  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  attitude  or  imitate  tbe  movement  of 
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some  one  object  in  the  picture.  In  V  the  judgments  of  those 
who  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  imitation.  The  figures  in 
the  columns  under  the  judgments  5  a,  5  b,  etc.,  indicate  the 
number  of  times  the  particular  judgments  occurred. 


Tablb  XXI 
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3 

I 

I 
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In  I,  where  there  is  a  combination  of  imitative  impolses,  that 
is,  the  tendency  to  spring  about  and  the  tendency  to  smile,  the 
range  of  judgments  is  limited  to  the  high  marks  4  and  5.  Of 
the  twelve  listed,  ten  fall  within  the  highest  (5  a,  b,  c).  In 
.11,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  imitate  the  springing  move- 
ment but  not  the  smile,  the  range  is  wider,  sa-jb.  But  nine- 
teen of  the  twL-iily-fivc  fall  within  the  second  highest  mark  (4a, 
b,  c).  In  III,  where  the  smile  alone  is  imitated,  the  entire 
eleven  fall  within  4.  six  of  them  reaching  the  highest  degree, 
4a.  IV,  where  there  is  diversity  io  the  imitation,  naturally 
shows  a  wider  range  of  judgments.  4a-3b.  The  two  who  give 
the  high  mark  4a  felt  themselves  running  with  the  man  to  es- 
cape from  the  buU.  The  funny  associations  aroused  in  both 
cases  by  the  incident,  probably  account  for  the  high  judgments. 
Ou  the  other  band,  the  two  who  gave  the  low  judgments  ex- 
perienced an  imitation  which  involved  a  strongly  counteracting 
sensation. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  which  should  be  mentioned. 
Throughout  this  investigation  it  has  been  observed  that 
wherever  the  imitative  impulse  is  found  in  connection  with  a 
tendency  to  inhibit  movement,  the  judgment  i.s  invariably  low. 
The  cases  mentioned  in  IV  ore  conspicuous  examples.  The 
one  who  gives  the  judgment  3c.  feels  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  the  rooster,  but  she  also  expericuccs  fear  (says  she 
can  feel  the  "smooth,  .soft,  slimy  snake"  and  it  makes  her 
"  shudder  ")  which  is  paralyzing  in  its  nature  ;  another,  whose 
judgment  is  2b,  says  that  he  instinctively  imitates  the  piper 
and  immediately  feels  himself  "  grow  drowsy."     Another  case 
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in  point  is  the  single  low  judgment  (3b)  among  those  who  felt 

Ihe  impulix  to  spring  atx)nt.     This  student  says:    "I  felt  a 

^ight  tendency  to  imitate  the  dancing  lamb,"  bnt  "when  I 

looked  at  the  birds  (  had  a  feeling  of  trying  to  soar  and  being 

■weighted  dowu  by  that  burdensome  spring."     And   M,  who 

■worked  on  the  sixteen  pictures,  after  looking  at  picture  IV  of 

the  Strand  set.  writes.  "  I  held  my  breath  in  suspense  with  the 

actor  and  experienced  a  sinking,  discouraged  feeling."     These 

and  other  instances,  seemed  to  indicate  that  any  se»saium  tvhich 

arists  from  an  inhibition  to  motion  tends  to  decrease  the  funniness 

of  ike  experience. 

Of  all  the  imitative  movements,  the  smile  has  the  most  im- 
mediate and  the  mo&t  lasting  effect  on  the  final  comic  impres- 
sion, as  expressed  in  the  judgment.  As  has  been  indicated 
elsewhere  the  imitative  smite  doubtless  often  starts  the  laugh  be- 
/ore  the  real  point  of  the  joke  is  apprefiended ,  thereby  creating 
conditions  conducive  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  humor  of 
the  whole  situation.  P.  C.'s  experience  may  serve  as  a  type. 
She  says:  "The  fact  that  all  the  animals  in  the  picture  seem 
to  be  laughing  makes  me  want  to  laugh  at  once. "  Further, 
this  imitative  smile  not  only  starts  the  laugh,  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  the  high  judgment,  but  occasionally  it  seems  to  be 
ike  only  source  of  ftin  in  the  picture.  P.  W. ,  who  sees  "abso- 
Intely  nothing  funny  in  the  whole  thing  but  the  comical  ex-' 
prcssion  on  the  faces. ' '  rates  his  experience  as  3b.  Two  others, 
who  declare  them-selves  at  once  as  ''disgusted  at  such  non- 
sense." catch  the  broad  smile  of  the  moon  and  seem  forced  to 
give  the  high  marks  4c,  4a.  The  reports  from  the  sixteeu  pic- 
tures furnished  two  interesting  parallels.  J  in  connection  with 
picture  in,  and  M  in  V,  are  prompted  by  .strong  ethicnl  feel- 
ings 10  denounce  the  situation  depicted — age  ridiculed  by  youth 
— bwt  are  forced  over  and  over,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  laugh 
with  the  boys  until  they  give  higher  judgments  at  the  end 
than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  Not  only  does  this  imitation 
of  the  smile  make  the  whole  experience  funnier,  but  it  serves 
10  keep  it  so.  Scattered  throughout  the  reports  are  references 
&bowiug  that  the  fun  is  (ontinually  being  revii'ed  by  the  sympa- 
thetic smile.  For  example,  P.  G.  gives  her  judgment  of  the 
picture  in  the  begiuiiing  as  5c.  Throughout  her  report  she 
refers  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  imitative  teudency  and  at 
the  close  she  rates  the  picture  as  5c.  her  original  judgment. 
When  we  remember  that  this  qucstionary  required  long  and 
close  analysis,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  with  the  majority 
of  the  students  the  funniuess  decreases  greatly  or  vanishes  en- 
tirely toward  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  twenty-three  who  feel  the  tendency  to  imitate  the  smile 
give  comparatively  high  judgments  at  the  end.     Only  one  falls 
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below  "moderately  funny,"  and  the  student  giving  this  was 
familiar  with  the  picture  before  the  work  was  begun.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  nine  of  these  twenty-three  judgments 
are  as  high  as  the  initial  ones,  two  are  higher,  and  the  remain- 
ing eleven  show  a  slight  decrease,  in  no  instance  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  falling  off  indicated  in  the  reports  of  those  who 
experience  no  tendency  to  smile.  From  these  reports  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Series  4,  ( 1 )  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  why  the  comic  mask  was  worn  in  Greek  comedy, 
why  the  comedians  on  our  stage  often  precede  their  jokes  by  a 
smile  or  laugh,  and  why  certain  funny  stories  related  in  the 
very  same  words  sometimes  seem  in  one  case  much  funnier 
than  in  the  other. 

Finally,  since  it  may  be  argued  against  the  conclusions  here 
drawn  on  imitation  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  comic  impression, 
that  this  picture  is  especially  adapted  to  imitation  of  move- 
ments peculiarly  conducive  to  a  joyous  state,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  this  experiment  will  not  hold  good  in  other 
cases,  it  is  very  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  results 
from  the  varied  material  of  the  Strand  pictures  are  even  more 
convincing  than  those  from  the  Remble  picture.  With  both 
reagents,  wherever  the  judgment  rises  above  the  "slightly 
funny"  mark,  there  is  imitation,  varying  in  nature  and  com- 
plexity according  to  the  degree  of  funniness.  Below  this  mark 
there  is  none  recorded.  J,  who  imitates  every  smile  or  takes 
on  the  comic  expression  depicted,  consistently  rates  the  indi- 
vidual pictures  much  higher  than  M,  who  feels  this  tendency 
but  five  times.  Further,  these  five  instances  represent  M's 
highest  judgment,  and  in  each  case  the  pictures  grow  funnier 
toward  the  end.  J's  records  also  sustain  the  point,  that  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  imitative  smile  renews  the  humor  of 
the  whole  situation. 

From  this  investigation,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude: — 
that  imitation  enters  <is  a  factor  in  the  comic  impression;  and 
that  the  number,  intensity,  and  character  of  the  imitative  tenden- 
cies determine,  to  an  appreciable  extent:,  the  degree  and  persistency 
0/  the  comic  experience. 

The  part  taken  by  imitation  in  the  comic  impression  was, 
however,  still  further  investigated.  Twenty-seven  reagents, 
seven  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  answering  the  questionary, 
who  found  the  Kemble  picture  funny,  were  asked  to  imitate 
the  movements  represented  in  the  picture  and  to  state  whether 
it  increased  or  decreased  its  funniness.  Twenty  reported  an 
increase,  two  a  decrease  and  five  no  change  in  funniness. 
Again,  the  picture  (Plate  VII)  which  had  bwn  drawn  in  two 
sizes  and  the  larger  of  which  had  been  more  frequently  judged 
funnier  (See  p.  70),  was  shown  to  many  persons  and  they  were 
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7«  sked  in  case  they  obsen'ed  imiutivc  movement?;  to  state  in          ^H 

<r<onnection  with  which  cue  these  movemeDts  were   raare  fre-          ^H 

cjuently  present  or  stronger.     The  almost  invariable  answer          ^H 

"^^vas  in  connection  with  the  larger,  that  is,  the  one  which  had          ^^M 

1:>een  most  frequently  judged  fnnnier.     The  conscious  jiuitation          ^H 

of  the  movements  represented  in  this  picture  also  increased  the          ^H 

fiiDniness.     Finally,  a  mass  experiment  was  made  iu  which  the          ^H 

■jDiciures  in  Keinble's  "Pickaninnies"  were  used  as  material  and          ^H 

tea  reagents,  six  of  whom  had  worked  at  least  a  year  in  the         ^H 

laboratory,  look  part.                                                                             ^H 

Kach  reagent  was  shown  the  pictures  in  turn,  the  legends         ^H 

Slaving  been  previously  covered,  and  asked  to  g^ive  his  judg*          ^H 

-rnent  of  tLs  degree  of  funuiness  by  using  the  terms,  not  funny          ^H 

(o),  slightly  funny  (i),  moderately  funny  (a),  very  funny  {3).           ^H 

The  reagent  was  also  asked  to  observe  whether  there  were  im-          ^H 

itative  movements  in  the  (a)  mouth,  (b)  eyes,  and  (c)  other          ^H 

^^^  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  use  the   terms  no  movements,  slight          ^H 

^H  XDOvements.  moderate  movements  and  iitrong  movements  in     ^^^| 

^H  giving  his  judgments.                                                                        ^^^H 

"                                              Tabi,b  xxil.                                             ^^H 
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69 
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H 

Sum  of  jadgmCDts 

39 

J» 

36 

44 

74 

6S 

63 
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The  above  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  times  that         ^H 
movements  of  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the          ^H 
body  occur  in  case  of  each  reagent  and  the  totals  of  such  move-          ^H 
ments  for  each  and  all  the  reagents.                                                           ^H 

The  numbers  in  connection  with  the  total  judgments  were          ^| 
obtained   by  assigning  the  values  3.  2,  t,  and  0  to  the  judg-          ^H 
ments  very  funny,  moderately  Innny,  slightly   fnnny  and  not          ^H 
fnony,  respectively,  and  then  taking  the  sum  of  the  numbers         ^H 
obtained  with  each  reagent.   A  careful  comparison  of  the  above          ^H 
results  with  all  the  judgments  obtained  in  each  case  seems  to         ^H 
jnstify  this  very  crude  method  of  determining  the  order  in  which          ^H 
the  reagents  stand  as  regards  the  degree  of  funniness  of  the         ^H 
pictures  as  a  whole.                                                                                       ^H 

The  reagents  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  table,         ^H 
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the 
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that  is,  beginniDg  with  the  one  who  reports  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  movements  and  ending  with  the  one  who  reports  the 
greatest  number,  stand: 

C,  Co,  Ar.  Nc.  N,  CS..  K,  W.  H,  Ma. 

The  above  reagents  arranged  in  order  in  accordance  with  tl 
sum  of  the  numbers  corresponding  to  their  judgments  regat 
ing  the  funniness  of  the  pictures  and  beginniug  with  the  oae 
who  has  the  lowest  judgment,  .stand  as  follows:  ^_ 

C.  Co,  Ar.  K,  N.  Ma,  CS.,  Ne,  H.  W.  fl 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  crudeness  of  the  method,  the  agreed 
ment  between  the  judgments  regarding  the  greater  funniness 
and  the  greater  number  of  movements  reported  is  certainly 
striking,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  four  reagents 
who  agree  best  have  done  work  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
for  a  year  and  that  two  of  them  (C  and  Co)  are  doing  ad- 
vanced  work.     These  results  also  show,  by  a  method  more  re- 
liable probably  than  the  questionary,  that  more  imitative  move-  ^ 
ments  are  present  in   the  case  of  the  reagents  who  give  thad| 
higher  judgments  and  vkc  vtrsa.     Attention  should  be  drawii" 
to  the  fact  that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  total  number 
of  mnvemenis  and  uot  upon  those  of  the  mouth  alone.    In  fact^l 
the  mouth  shows  the  widest  divergence.  ^| 

It  will  be  seen  frnm  the  table  that  the  month  is  more  prone  to 
imitative  movements  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  reports 
of  these  reagents  show,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  tba^l 
imitative  movements  of  the  mouth,  even  if  not  connected  withB 
smiling,  often  occur  in  connection  with  a  high  judgment  regard* 
ing  the  funniness;  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  picture  39,  "Ain| 
no  mo'  fun,"  etc. 

Table  XXIII,  below,  shows  the  range  of  the  imitative  move-! 
ments  in  case  of  each  judgment;  that  is,  under  I.  the  per  cent 
the  whole  number  of  judgments  of  that  class  in  which  there  were 
no  movements  at  all;  under  II  the  per  cent  where  there  was 
movement  in  one  part  (the  mouth,  eyes  or  other  parts  of  the 
body);  under  III  in  two  parts;  and  under  IV  in  three  parts.  In 
Table  XXIV,  I  gives  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  of  no 
imitative  movements  to  the  number  of  judgments  of  each  of  the 
judgment  categories;  II  the  same  ratio  where  there  are  slight 
imitative  movements;  III  where  there  are  moderate  imitative^ 
movements;  IV  where  there  are  strong  imitative  movements.    ^| 

The  results  of  these  tables  show  that  a  wider  range  of  im^^ 
native  morrmcnls  is  present  iu  ease  0/  the  higher  judgments; 
that  imUative  movements  of  greater  strength  are  present  in  ease 
of  higher  judgvunis:  that  the  comic  impression  is  not  alioays 
(ucompanied  by  imitative  movements  and  conversely . 

Sensations  other  than  those  connected  with  movement.     The 
question  regarding  the  sensations  experienced  has  been  very 
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locompletely  answered  in  case  of  the  Kemble  picture.  Of  those           ^H 
reporting  below  "very  funny"  only  one  rtragent  reports  00  her            ^H 
aensatioos,  and  she  experienced  disagreeable  sensations  in  con-            ^H 
oection  with  the  snake.    Of  the  fifty  reagents  giving  a  judgment           ^H 
above  "moderately  funny"  but  forty  report.  Thirty-one  of  these            ^H 
experience  what  they  call  sensations.   1  hey  are  in  many  instan-            ^H 
ces  evidently  very  weak,  and  as  a  whole  auditory  in   nature,             ^H 
Only  eight  gave  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  sensations  on  the           ^H 
comic  impression.     Five  of  these  thought  they  heli>ed  it  and           ^H 
the  remaindet  that  they  had  no  effect.     At  the  close  of  the           ^H 
sttidy   the  above  reagents  experiencing  sensations  reported           ^H 
them  as  less  strong  or  entirely  wanting.    In  case  of  the  sixteen           ^H 
pictures,  J,  whose  judgments,  as  has  been  stated,  are  much           ^H 
higher  as  a  whole  than  those  of  M.  has  auditory,  etc..  sensa-            ^H 
dons  in  connection  with  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  pictures,  while           ^H 
M  experiences  such   sensations  but  twice      In   general,  J  re-            ^^M 
ports  these  sensations  as  adding  to  the  funnlness  but  occasion-           ^H 
ally  she  finds  that  they  detract  from  it.     In  her  judgment  (5a)            ^^M 
OD  picture  VII  she  says,  for  example,  "the  Irish  brogue  adds           ^^M 
to  the  fuoniness"  but  on  the  picture  IX  (judgment  zc)  "the           ^H 
bsby's  cry  (she  is  herself  a  mother)  materially  detracts  from            ^H 
it"    The  only  other  picture  upon  which  J  gives  a  judgment           ^H 
below  "very  funuv"  where  there  were  auditory,  etc.,  sensa-            ^H 
tiona  present,  is  that  upon  which  M  also  gave  a  low  judgment           ^H 
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under  similar  conditions.  J  does  not  "see"  as  does  M  the 
breathing  of  the  old  man  bat  "hears"  it  and  "feels  hot  and 
uncomfortable  with  him." 

In  view  of  the  previous  report  it  seemed  desirable  to  obtain 
further  data  along  this  line.  The  Kemble  picture  was  placed 
before  twenty-seven  different  persons  (who  found  the  picture 
funny) , — seven  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  answering  the  pre- 
viotis  questionary, — with  the  foUowiag  questions: 

1.  (a)  Do  you  have  any  auditory,  optic,  gustatory  (taste), 
olfactory  (smell),  cutaneous  (skiu),  organic  (muscular,  circu- 
latory, respiratory,  etc. )  6r  other  sensations  in  connection  with 
the  picture?  If  so,  state  what  they  are.  (b)  Seek  to  arouse 
such  sensations  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  is  repre- 
sented in  the  picture.  If  you  succeed  state  whether  they  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  fnnniness  of  the  picture. 

2.  Look  at  the  picture  until  it  ceases  to  be  funny,  (a)  Do 
yon  have  the  same  sensations  and  imitative  movements  as  at 
first  and  are  they  as  strong  ?  (b)  If  not,  try  to  arouse  the  sen- 
sations and  imitate  the  movements  and  state  whether  the  fun- 
uiness  is  revived,  partially  or  wholly,  by  so  doing. 

The  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  recorded  in  per  cents  in 
the  table  below.  The  sum  of  the  per  cents  under  each  head 
subtracted  from  one  hundred  shows  the  per  cent  of  those  persons 
making  no  report. 

Tablb  XXV. 


I 

2 

a 

b 

■ 

b 

Affirmative,     .93 
Negative,         .07 

Increase,          .59 
Decrease,         .07 
No  effect,         .07 
Unable  to 
arouse  sen- 
sations,        .15 

Affirmative,     .04 
Negative,         .66 

Pannlness 

parttally 
revived,         .51 

To  conclude  this  point, — the  following  considerations  would, 
lead  one  to  suppose  Ma/  sensations  enfiance  the  comic  effect :  ( i ) 
the  frequent  presence  of  sensations  when  the  pictnre  is  judged 
above  "  moderately  funny,"  and  their  absence  when  the  judg- 
ments fell  below  this  mark ;  (2)  the  introspections  of  the  re- 
agents reporting  very  marked  sensations;  (3)  the  fact  that 
sensations  are  less  strong  or  unnoticed  when  the  pictnre  has 
ceased  to  be  funny  but  that  the  arousing  of  the  sensations  pre- 
viously observed  often  revives  the  comic  effisct ;  (4)  the  foot 
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that  the  arousing  of  appropriate  sensations  when  they  were  not 
St  6rst  present  incrcaties  tbc  comic  t:firect.      The  introspeclions 
of  the  reagents  throw  some  liRht  as  to  why  sensations  enhance 
the  funniness.     To  use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "  They  put 
one  into  the  spirit  of  the  picture  ;  "  of  another,  "The  picture 
seetBS  dead  "  without  them.     It  is  probable,  loo.  as  another  re- 
agent points  out,  that  they  increase  the  element  of  contrast. 
The  few  cases  where  the  effort  to  arouse  sensations  not  ouljr 
did  not  arouse  or  increase  the  comic  impression  but  decreased 
it  is  doubtless  due  to  what  has  been  noted  before — that  the 
comic  impression   is  accompanied   by  physical  manifestauons 
which  are  opposed  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  strain.     In 
connection  nnth  this  point,  and  a&  an  introduction  to  the  next,  it 
should  !«  said  that  the  increase  in  funniness  attributed  to  the 
arousinft  of  sensations  and  the  making  of  imitative  movements 
appropriate  to  the  picture  should  be  referred  at  least  in  some 
eases  to  the  assiKi'atums  aroused.     This  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  introspections  of  two  reagents.     After  imitating  the  move- 
ments and  reporting  an  increase  in  funniness,  they  added,  after 
a  momentary  pause,  that  Uiey  believed  they  were  laughing  at 
themselves. 

The  Fart  Played  by  Association  in  the  Comic  Impression. 

Au  examination  of  the  data  collected  from  the  papers  shows 
association  to  be  an  imi>()rlanl  elcnient  in  the  comic.  With 
forty-eight  of  the  sixty  students,  associations  are  aroused  by 
the  Kemble  picture  which  influence  the  judgment  acearding  to 
the  nature  of  the  mental  state  which  they  induce.  Table  XXVI, 
below,  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of 
a.s.s(K:iations  U|xjn  llie  judgment.  In  line  A  are  given  the  judg- 
ment categories.  In  B  aud  C  rcs^Hrctively  Che  number  of 
judgments  of  that  ]>articutar  class  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  examination  of  the  picture.  In  I  are  given  the  re- 
sults where  associations  amusing  in  their  nature  are  present ;  in 
II,  where  the  associations  are  not  particularly  amusing  but 
very  pleasant;  in  III,  where  the  associations  are  indifferent  as 
regards  feeling  of  amusement,  or  are  actually  unpleasant;  in  IV, 
where  there  are  no  association.s. 

In  Section  I  of  the  table,  43  judgments  are  listed  which  were 
accompanied  by  associations  decidedly  amusing  in  their  charac- 
ter. The  judgments  here  are  consistently  high,  twelve  in  5 
(a,  b.  c);  twenty-six  in  4  (a.  b.  c);  two  in  3a,  one  in  3b  and 
one  "undecided  whether  the  picture  is  funny  or  not."  The 
associations  recorded  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  about  a 
jovial  frame  of  mind.  Nursery  rhymes  lead,  with  "  Tom,  Tom, 
the  Piper's  Son  "  and  "  Hi-diddle-diddle"  as  prime  favorites. 
Personal  reminiscences  come  next,  and  of  these,  the  recollectioa 
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of  having  been  chased  by  a  bull  is  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
fiin  inspiring.  " Spring  poetry  "  "spriog  chicken,"  "spring 
lamb  "  with  their  broad  power  of  comic  suggestion,  give  place 
to  the  quieter  amusement  of  the  "  Pied  Piper  of  HamUn  "  and 
the  quaint  pastorals  of  Edmund  Spenser.     Prom  the  prepon- 
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derance  of  high  judgments  found  here  as  compared  with  Section 
IV,  where  no  associations  are  recorded,  we  may  infer  that  the 
fun  aroused  by  these  revived  experiences  is  carried  over  to  the 
actually  present  experience  and  incorporated  with  it.  A  study 
of  the  individual  cases  brings  out  more  clearly  the  direct  bear- 
ing that  associations  have  on  the  comic.      First,  things  not 
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^wi«y   in    ihemselvfs   b^comf   funny   ihrottgh    assodatitm.      In 
answer  to  question  3c  of  thtriqliestionary  (p.  84),  "  Does  every- 
I'^hiuK  that  is  comic  in  thislpicfore  make  you  laugh  or  feel  like 
laughing?"   GK., replies:  ".Al>t4iq.coraic  objects  do  not  make 
■me  laugh,  except  by  association.'"';AnrtJfto^3d,  "  Is  everything  in 
the  picture  that  makes  you  laugh  or  T'e4r>lf)ce  laughing  comic?" 
A.  B.  answers  :  "  Some  of  the  thiugs'  I  4aa{^  at  may  not  be 
comic,  btjt  they  awakcu  remembrances  i*ha\-a/V,  funny  and  I 
laugh."     Again,  C.  B.,  who  is  uudecided  at'drsl  wUether  the 
picture  is  funny,  later  recalls  her  "  Mother  Goose  '.".aujdjijany 
amusing  personal  incidents  and  at  the  close  of  the  repbrf^gj*^ 
the  judgment  3a.     Secondly,  humorpus  associations  /rcgitfljy/ii-: 
fiuurrinx .  ficip  off  slaleness  front  the  comic  impression,     Talfltf; 
XXVI  makes  this  apparent  at  a  glance.     A  comparison  of  the   " 
initial  and  final  judgments  set  forth  in  Section  I,  where  "asso- 
ciations of  an  amusing  nature  "  are  recorded,  shows  a  remark- 
able holding  up  of  the  high  judgments  at  the  end.     An  exam- 
ination of  the  indix-iduat  cases  shows  that  six  give  a  higher,  and 
ten  as  high  a  judgment,  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.     On 
the  other  hand,  in  Section  IV,  where  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
sach  associations,  there  is  a  decided  drop  in  the  judgments,  the 
tnajority  registering  o.      Thirdly,  assodalions  increase  /he  fun  of 
an  already  humorous  situation.      Six  students  of  Section  I  give 
higher  judgments  at  the  end  than  at  the  Ijejjinning.     Each  of 
these  has  a.s.«ociatious,  personal  and  literary,  of  a  highly  amus- 
ing character  ;  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  many  of  these 
do  not  arise  until  late  in  the  examination  of  the  picture.     A 
similar  increase  in  the  final  judgment  where  the  associations 
have  been  indubitably  funny  throughout  the  examination  of 
the  pictures  is  likewise  noticed  in  the  Slrand  set.      In  eight  of 
the  sixteen  pictures.  M's  judgment  is  higher  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  in  case  of  J  the  same  is  true  for  four  of 
them.      Moreover,  the  iutrospections  of  these  reagents  show 
that  they  are  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  invest  the  actually 
present  situation  with  the  funniness  aroused  by  the  recalled 
one,  and  to  fuse  both  into  a  single  experience.      Fourthly^ 
amusing  associations  are  able  in  part  to  overcome  other  influences 
ading  in  opposition  to  the  comic  impression      The  one  element 
of  the  Kcmble  picture  which  seemed  to  elicit  any  sympathy 
bordering  on  the  painful  was  the  "  man  chased  by  the  bull ;  " 
but  in  ever>'  case  where  the  students  recalled  personal  reminis- 
cences in  this  connection,    the   sympathy  vanished  entirely. 
The  sixteen  pictures  with  their  more  varied  material  furnish 
many  examples  of  this  kind.     J's  and  M's  experience  with 
picture  VII  is  typical :  their  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  babies 
andduignstat  the  squalor  of  the  surroundings  is  counteracted  by 
the  feeliug  of  amusement  which  arises  in  connection  with  an 
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Irish  family  with  which  each  of  them  associates  it     A  word 
only  iu  regard  to  the  relation  to  th(^  comic  of  associations  which 
arc  pleasant,  or  actually  nnplea,s^nt,  )^xxt  not  amusing  in  charac- 
ter,— Section  II  of  Table  XS.VI>ih6ws  that  in  a  few  cases  high 
judgments  are  found  in  c^^^bcHon  with  associations  that  are  not 
particularly  amusiug^'hut'Tery  pleasant.     This  fact  is  supported 
by  the  reports  itonjilTig:  ^fraud group,  where,  in  connection  with 
six  pictures. ^"S^fccctlitigly  agreeable  associations  are  reported. 
which  setepi  io>feate  a  mood  conducive  to  high  comic  appre- 
ciatittff.^    Sfction  IH  of  this  same  table  indicates  that  wherc^ 
the.  «sbpcratiou  is  actually  unpleasant,  comic  appreciation   t^| 
*..l0M-*:.Vnd  M,  in  reporting  on  the  Strand  set,  gives  a  low  judg-^B 
•.<lient  where  one  of  the  pictures  reminds  her  "  how  tired,  pauting 
•  *  and  breathless  ' '  she  is  at  the  end  of  a  run. 
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Concerning  the  Part  Played  by  Laughter  in  the  Comic. 

All  the  reagents  reported  themselves  as  feeling  like  taughin, 
at  the  pictures  used  iu  this  investigation  whenever  they  we 
found  funny. 

Twenty-three  of  those  reporting  upon  the  Kemble  picture 
say  they  encouraged  this  feeling.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
for  so  doing  are  "it  is  meant  to  be  fiinny,"  "to  bring  out  the 
fun,"  "it  seems  funnier,"  "to  see  new  things,"  to  "appreciate 
the  picture  better."  "I  answer  questions  better  when  laugh- 
ing,"  "mirth  is  healthy,"  "feeling  is  pleasant,"  "everything 
in  the  picture  is  laughing.'  Tweniy-four  reagents  report 
themselves  as  restraining  their  tendency  to  laugh.  Among  the 
reasons  are  "because  In  classroom."  "do  not  dare  begin."  "no 
oi:e  to  enjoy  it  with  me,"  "foolish  to  laugh  alone."  "waste  of 
time,"  "force  of  training,"  "force  of  habit,"  "it  seems  silly." 
etc.  The  remaining  twelve  reagents  find  themselves  neither 
restraining  nor  encouraging  themselves  to  laugh.  In  case  of 
the  Strand  group,  J  neither  encourages  nor  discourages  her 
tendency  to  laugh.  M  waives  the  question  or  does  neither, 
except  in  two  cases. 

The  imiKirtaiice  of  ascertaining  whether  the  students  were 
encouraging  or  restraining  thtmbclvcs  as  regards  laughter,  is 
immediately  seen  if  one  examines  the  table  below  in  which  the 
judgments  of  those  encouraging  themselves  in  laughing  are  put 
in  Group  I;  of  those  discouraging  themselves,  iu  Group  II,  and 
of  those  neither  encouraging  nor  discouraging  themselves  to 
Group  IIX.  In  this  table  5a,  5b,  etc.,  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  other  tables  of  the  qaestionar>',  and  the  numbers 
tinder  them  indicate  how  many  times  the  particular  kind  of 
judgment  occurred.  m 

The  most  casual  examination  of  the  table  shows  conclusivelj^ 
that  even  the  involuntary  restraining  0/ the  laugh  tends  to  decrease 
the  /unniness  oj  a  comic  picture. 
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Tabi^  xxvn. 
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5« 

5b 

5c 

4S 

4h 

4c[3a 

3b 

3c 

la 

No.  of 
)ndgmeats. 

1 

4 

2 

a 

6 

7 

t 

i> 

'3 

1  " 

a« 

t 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

I 

I 

a4 

t  - 

I 

t 

I 

3 

4 

3 

la 

Below  is  given  a  classification  of  the  answers  to  qaestions  3c 
and  3d  of  the  quescionary: 


Number  of 

afBrmalive 
■  nawerg. 

Se 

4a 

B               KSMBU 

3d 

48 

H               PiCTUBS. 

NninbcT  of 
negative 
aniwcta.' 

3C 

18 

1 

3d 

la 

J 

Number  of 

affirmative 

•nsvers. 

3C 

16 

3d 

16 

STBAND 

No  tuber  of 
negsttTe 
aniwcri. 

PtCTCRKS. 

M 

Namber  of 
affinoBttve 

anawera. 

3C 

9 

3d 

10 

Number  of 

oegative 

auawera.' 

3C 

3 

3d 

'Tbis  reageut  saya  ahe  "iried  to  laugh  but  could  not." 
*  One  of  tbesc  reageots  says,  "I  have  to  restrain  myself  or  I  woald 
be  laugbing  all  tbe  time,"  and  ber  judgment  doe«  not  vary  during  the 
writing  of  the  paper  from  5a  (tbe  highest  form  of  exceedingly  funny). 
The  other  is  one  of  those  exceptional  reagents  whom  restraint  makes 
"  want  to  tangb  more  "  and  ibrougfa  this  a  picture  is  made  funnier. 

'The  negative  answers  to  the  abore  questions,  in  which  "the  man 
chased  by  the  bull,"  "tbe  parody  on  Pan."  "the  placard  on  the  old 
man's  back,"  etc.,  are  mentioned,  can  be  easjl;  reconciled  with  the 
poailive. 
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Entirely  suppressing  the  laugh  or  the  tendency  to  laugh,  de- 
creases the  fun  of  the  Kemble  picture  for  fifty-three  of  the  stu- 
dents and  for  one  increases  it.  On  the  other  hand,  increasing 
it,  makes  forty-eight  of  the  reagents  find  the  picture  funnier 
and  five  less  funny.  In  case  of  the  sixteen  pictures  where  the 
laugh  was  suppressed,  fun  was  decreased  in  every  case  for  J; 
for  M  there  was  decrease  of  fun  in  case  of  five  of  the  pictures 
and  increase  in  one,  J  finds  that  encouraging  a  laugh  increases 
the  fun  in  nine  cases  and  has  no  effect  in  the  remaining.  M's 
remark  that  "the  forcing  of  a  langh"  makes  her  "si(^  to  her 
stomach"  explains  why,  except  in  one  case,  the  encouraging  of 
the  laugh  has  no  effect  or  decreases  the  fun  of  a  picture.  J 
states  in  this  connection  that  she  always  induces  or  suppresses 
her  laugh  by  thinking  of  something  funny  or  sad.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  effect  of  the  induced  or  suppressed  laughter  on 
the  funniness  of  the  pictures  may  be  explained,  at  least  some- 
times, by  the  new  associations  thus  introduced. 

In  view  of  these  results  and  those  obtained  in  connection 
with  other  methods,  one  can  have  no  doubt  that  laughter  and  the 
feeling  of  funniness  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  answers  to  the  question  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  laugh  in  connection  with  a  comic  picture,  differs  from  "that 
caused  by  cold,  etc.,"  threw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
comic  impression  as  the  following  will  show:  "similar  to  a  sar- 
donic smile,"  "somewhat  like  that  of  tickling,"  "less  physical 
than  that  connected  with  cold,"  "liketfaatof  self  satisfaction," 
etc. 

Novelty  as  an  Essential  Element  in  the  Comic.  The  terms 
"suddenness,"  "newness,"  "unexpectedness,"  and  "surprise," 
selected  from  representative  theories  of  the  comic,  were  pur- 
posely combined  in  question  (4a)  to  allow  for  individual  inter- 
pretation and  to  deduce,  if  possible,  the  element  common  to 
all.  The  results  clearly  show  that  although  in  individual 
comic  experience  nice  distinctions  may  be  drawn,  novelty  in  one 
form  or  other  is  always  present. 

All  the  reagents  who  saw  the  Kemble  picture  for  the  first 
time  say  '  'that  the  degree  of  funniness  or  the  amount  of  laugh- 
ter is  largely  determined  by  the  suddenness,  newness,  unex- 
pectedness or  surprise,  involved  in  the  experience.  Further- 
more, a  comparison  of  thti  judgments  given  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  examination  of  this  picture,  substantiates 
their  statements.  Forty-three  of  the  sixty  final  judgments  are 
lower  than  those  at  the  beginning;  eleven  equal;  and  six 
greater.  Twenty-five  of  the  forty-three  that  decrease,  fall  be- 
low the  "slightly  funny"  mark  (2),  and  eleven  show  that 
humor  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  experience  (o).  The 
above  eleven  cases  in  which  the  fiin  persists  to  the  end,  and 
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^ix  in  which  it  increases,  show  why  newness  has  not  been 
xxadean  essential  clement  in  some  theories  of  the  comic.  These 
cras<»  have  perhaps  been  sufficiently  accounted   for  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussions  of  the  arising  of  amusing  associations 
^nd  the  imitation  of  the  smiling  faces  which  continues  through* 
out  the  examination  of  the  pictures.    There  is,  however,  in  the 
recognition  of  new  and  buuiorous  details  at   intervals  an  addi- 
Ykmal  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  fun.     One  reagent  says,  for 
«xample,   "Every  time    I   saw  a   new  object  with  springs    it 
caused  a  new  laugh."     Many  similar  extracts  might  be  made 
to  show  that  the  involuntary  Iransferriog  of  the  attention  from 
one  detail  to  another  not  only  prolongs  the  fuu  of  the  ^tuation 
hut  gives,  at  least  partly,  to  the  comic  impression  that  wave- 
like character  so  commonly  observed. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  what  has  been  found  true 
with  regard  to  novelty  in  the  case  of  the  Kemble  picture  may 
not  hold  good  in  other  cases;  but  the  results  from  the  sixteen 
pictures  also  con6rm  the  idea  of  Hobbes  and  others  that  "the 
same  thing  is  no  more  ridiculous  when  it  groweth  stale  and 
usual.'* 

As  regards  the  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  con- 
nection of  newness,  etc. ,  with  the  puini  of  the  joke,  ihe  reports 
agree  that  it  creates  a  mental  condition  variously  termed  "puz- 
zled constraint,"  "tension,"  "suspense."  "wonder,"  "sur- 
prise," and  "expectation"— which  is  favorable  to  "the  percep- 
tion" and  "appreciation  of  the  joke." 

PUasure  as  an  fissenUal  Riemcnt  in  the  Coffiif.  Without  a 
single  exception  the  reagents  who  studied  the  Kemble  picture 
testify  that  the  perception  of  the  funny  in  the  picture  is  pleas- 
urable. The  same  is  true  of  J's  report  on  the  sixteen  pictures 
and  of  M's  also,  except  in  two  cases  where  she  reports  minor 
details  that  are  painful  and  yet  funny.  Nine  others  of  the  above 
reagents  also  mention  some  detail  (the  snake,  etc.).  which  is 
comic  hat  decidedly  unpleasant  to  them  personally.  The 
iMhers  who  find  unpleasant  details  think  they  become  funny 
and  pleasurable  by  being  placed  in  conuecllou  with  something 
else.  In  view  of  these  results  one  readily  sees  why  in  several 
theories  of  the  comic  {Plato.  Heckcr.  Lehmaun,  etc),  dis- 
pleasure as  well  as  pleasure  have  been  thought  to  be  present. 
As  regards  alternation  of  feeling  in  connection  with  the 
comic  impression,  J,  in  reporting  on  the  sixteen  pictures,  and 
twenty-seven  of  the  sixty  reporting  on  the  Kemble  picture, 
mention  some  regularly  recurring  change  of  feeling,  varying  in 
intensity  from  decided  pleasure  to  indifference  or  actually  felt 
sympathy  and  pity.  Three  of  these  who  consider  that  the  alter- 
nation of  feeling  has  no  effect  ou  the  funniuess  give  a  low  judg* 
ment  (  ?,  3b  and  3a)  and  speak  only  of  a  rotation  of  feeling 
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from  indifference  to  pleasure  and  back  again  to  indifference. 
The  olliers  who  eapress  an  opinion  give  a  high  judgment  ( 
and  5)  and  say  they  experience  a  sharp  conflict  between  sym- 
pathy with  the  distress  of  some  creature,  and  the  feeling  of 
amusement  provoked  by  its  ludicrous  situation  in  the  picture. 
These  reagents  seem  to  think  that  this  "oscillation"  adds  to 
"the  final  comic  effect  through  contrast."  On  the  other  hand, 
while  part  of  the  opinions  confirm  Wundt's  and  allied  theories, 
some  are  more  in  harmony  with  that  of  Groos.  M,  for  exam- 
ple, in  examining  pictures  IV  and  V.  and  both  reagents  in  ex- 
amining III  and  VII,  feci  that  (he  strong  sympathy  aroused 
for  the  victim  of  the  joke  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  comic. 

In  view  of  all  the  reports  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  tht 
complex  experience  out  of  whith  ihe  final  feeliftg  of  fun   arises 
may  contain  elemcnis  of  pain, — sympathy.  pHy.  disgust,  resent- 
ment,  etc., — -which,  if  property  subordinated,  may  give  rise  to  an      ' 
allernation  of  feeling  on  the  whole  pleasurable,  which  adds  to  ihi^k 
final  comic  effect.  ™ 

The  Relation  of  Esthetic,  Logical,  and  Ethical  Eletnents  to  the 
Comic.  The  reports  as  a  whole  show  that  the  average  individ- 
ual is  cousciou.s  of  the  "logical,  piactica.1  and  ideal  norms"  of 
Hecker  and  of  "the  struggle  of  sesthetic,  ethical  and  logical 
feelings"  of  Kraeplin.  All  the  reagents  find  aesthetic  elements, 
in  so  far  as  the  natural  and  ugly  may  be  considered  xstbetic. 
and  logical  elements  present  in  the  pictures;  though  very  few 
speak  of  elements  of  beauty  properly  speaking,  or  of  ethical 
elements.  Artistic  execution  is  thought  to  add  to  the  comic 
effect,  but  the  beauty  of  what  is  presented  is  not  in  itself  thought 
to  do  so.  From  my  own  introspections  in  connection  with  these 
and  other  pictures  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  reagents  who 
reported  on  this  point  that  the  introduction  of  beauty  of  a  tradi- 
tional and  narrower  type,  interferes  with  the  comic  impression. 
Every  one  obscr\'es,  in  examining  beautiful  pictures  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  that  a  state  of  repose  is  mare  favorable  to  such 
aesthetic  contemplation,  and  that  everything  in  the  nature  of  a 
jar,  which  favors  the  enjoyment  of  the  comic,  interferes  with 
It.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  wonid  seem,  that  except  as  this 
narrower  and  traditional  kind  of  beauty  is  introduced  in  the 
way  of  contrast  or  to  enhance  the  probability  of  the  situation, 
it  is  foreign  to  the  comic.  The  above  statement  will  scarcely^i 
be  questioned  if  by  beauty  we  mean  mere  prettiness.  My  own 
impressions,  for  example,  from  Stanlaw'sand  Christi's  pictures, 
as  well  as  the  answers  of  persons  whom  I  have  questioned  ia 
regard  to  the  point,  show  this.  M 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  in  our  time,  especially  in  connec-V 
tion  with  landscape  painting  of  the  impressionist  school,  a  kind 
of  aesthetic  contemplation  peculiarly  physical,  in  which  all  the 
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senses  seem  to  be  involved,  and  wbicb  is  not  only  xkot  Toreign 
l)ut  allied  to  the  comic  enjoyment  of  tbe  more  refined  and  deli* 
oate  kind.  One  of  tbe  reagents  expresses  this  well  in  saying 
"I  find  aesthetic  elementti  in  this  picture  in  the  joyous  exuber- 
Ance  of  animal  life.  These  xsthetic  elements  constitute  in  part 
tbe  comic  element  of  the  picture."  It  is  this  kind  of  se.stbetic 
pleasure  which  one  receives  from  two  of  ihe  prize  comic  pic- 
lorcs  publishi.*d  in  the  Century  of  September.  1902. 

In  its  broader  meaning,  where  the  xsthetic  includes  tbe  ugly 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in  virility  aud  character,  tbe  comic 
and  the  aesthetic  have  much  in  common.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  journals  like  Jvgend  where  the  comic  aud  the  aesthetic 
stand  side  by  side  (see  for  example,  Ein  Liebeslied  and  Der 
SthusUrjunge)  find  such  an  appreciative  audience  among  criti- 
cal people.  The  non- agreement  of  the  reagents  regarding 
whether  naturalness  adds  to  the  comic  effect  may  be  due  partly 
to  their  naii-agrt.t;niviit  rL-gardiii^  wiiether  a  particular  thing  is 
natural.  This  idea  occurred  to  me  in  connection  wiib  pictures 
representing  automobiles  frightening  burses,  the  heads  of  which 
are  so  often  made  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.  It 
was  only  after  I  bad  been  backed  down  an  embankment  by  two 
sucli  frightened  steeds  that  I  realized  that  such  caricatures 
really  represent  what  those  seated  iu  the  carriage  see. 

As  regards  the  form  of  unualuralness  which  is  denominated 
caricatnre  and  which  is  found  in  the  Kemblc  picture,  the  re- 
agents agree  that  it  adds  to  the  fuuniness.  This  is  partly  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  newness  which 
has  been  shown  in  so  many  experiments  to  enhance  the  comic 
effect. 

All  agree  that  both  the  logical  and  the  illogical  elements  help 
tbe  comic,  but  no  agreement  is  found  on  the  part  of  those  who 
mention  ethical  elements.  J,  for  example,  finds  ethical  con- 
siderations arising  in  connection  with  her  experiences  with  tbe 
Strand  pictures  nine  times.  Six  add,  two  take  away,  and  one 
has  no  effect  whatever.  M  does  not  report  specifically  \\\  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  but  what  she  says  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  dwell  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  tbe  situations  presented,  and 
her  Eenerally  low  judgments  regarding  the  fnnniness  of  the 
pictures  seem  10  iiidicaie  that  these  moral  reflections  materially 
decrease  the  comic  impre.'ision.  On  Ibis  point  it  may  be  said 
that  probably  where  the  fun  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  arouse 
pain,  from  tbe  ethical  standpoint,  it  may.  if  not  too  strong, 
strengthen  the  comic  effect.  Where,  for  example,  as  in  a  car- 
toon, the  comic  and  the  ethical  have  tbe  pleasure  in  common  that 
comes  iTom  the  caricaturing  of  some  weakness,  it  would  seem 
from  the  results  that  the  ethical  may  heighten  the  comic  effect 
if  the  kind  of  pleasure  derived  from  it  is  not  too  absorbing.   In 
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this  connection  a  recent  remark  of  Mr.  Steele  tbe  Cartoonist  ol 
the  Denver  Post,  is  interesting.  He  says  "cartoons  are  not 
funny." 

One  ought  not  to  leave  this  point  without  drawing  attendon 
to  a  phase  of  personification,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  which  is  im- 
portant in  this  connection.  Each  reagent  tends  to  enter  into 
or  to  assume  the  character  of  srjme  one  of  the  individuals.  *or 
e\'eD  things,  represented.  In  the  Kenible  picture  one  becomes 
the  "piper,"  another  the  "farmer"  and  another  some  one  of 
the  animals.  In  picture  III  (Plate  III.  Slide  6)  of  the  .sixteen 
pictures.  M  becomes  the  old  man,  J  one  of  the  boys  on  the 
fence.  This  fact  often  largely  determines  doubtless  the  extent 
to  which  the  ethical  element  enters  into  the  comic  as  a  deter- 
mining factor. 

The  Pari  of  Superiority  and  Degradation  in  the  Comic  Im- 
pression. Thirty-seven  of  the  reagents  have  a  feeling  of  supe- 
riority in  connection  with  the  K.emble  picture.  The  remaining 
twenty-three  report  lhenis«.-Ives  as  having  no  such  feeling.  On 
the  Strand  pictures,  the  question  is  answered  affirmatively  four- 
ttx-n  times  by  J  and  eight  times  by  M.  It  would  seem  from  all 
these  results  that  both  Hoblws  and  Groos  have  expressed  a 
wide-spread  fcelmg  in  their  theories. 

Tliirty-fivc  reagents  find  something  degraded  or  belittled  in 
the  Kemble  picture — animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  piper,  etc, 
J  finds  something  degraded  or  belittled  in  all  sixteen  pictures 
and  M  in  nine  of  thein.  "Human  ingenuity  and  Irishman's 
logic."  "dignity  of  old  age,"  etc..  are  among  the  things  men- 
tioned. 

In  regard  to  having  a  friend  the  centre  of  the  joke,  J  answers 
affirmatively  fifteen  times  in  the  case  of  the  .S/riiNf/  pictures  and 
says  in  one  case  the  question  bas  no  significance.  M  says 
"yes"  seven  times,  "no"  two  times  and  waive.s  the  question 
in  the  remaining  cases.  Fifty  of  the  .sixty  reagents  would  dis- 
like to  lie  or  have  their  friends  he  the  tierson  or  persons  around 
whom  the  comic  of  the  Kemble  picture  centres.  The  following 
and  other  reasons  are  given  :  "  the  piper  is  lacking  in  ambition 
and  serious  ideas  of  life,"  he  looks  "common,"  "stupid," 
"senseless"  and  "not  happy."  Even  the  ten  whose  report 
on  tlie  question  under  discussion  is  negative,  show  by  their  re- 
marks thai  there  is  really  something,  often  very  subtle,  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  degradation  in  making  a  pers*m  that  around  which 
the  comic  centres.  Taken  all  together  these  results  rather 
confirm  Bain's  theory. 

Contrast,  Incongruity  and  Confradiciian.  Below  is  given 
what  is  mentioned  by  the  reagents  in  connection  with  the  Kem- 
ble pictitre,  fifty  of  whom  report  their  experiences  under  con- 
trast, furly-lhree  under  incongruity  and  twenty-five  ander 
contradiction. 
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Undsk  Contkast. 


1.  "The  title  and  its 
^K*«presentatioa." 

3.  "The  dull  stnpid> 
^.t;  of  the  piper  aud  the 
-^oyonB   activity    of  the 

3,  "TheclaMJcal  pi- 
-vti  sod  the  modero 
3*nner." 

4.  "Man  who  most 
needs  •  apriDfi:  is  with- 
in one." 


UkDER   iNCONCKDtTV. 


I.  " The  attaching  o( 
wire  bed  apringa  to  the 
different  objects." 

3.  "The  hntnao  aban- 
don of  the  movements." 

3.  "The  humau  en- 
joymeat  011  the  faces." 


UKDXII   CONTKADlC* 
TIOH. 


1.  As  ander  incongm- 
ity. 

3.  Aa  under  incongm- 
ity. 

3.  Asunder  incongrii' 
Ity. 

A.  "The  exaggerated 
springiness  of  the  ani- 
mals." 

5.  "Perfect  amity 
among  ftoimiln." 

6.  "  The  title 'gentle' 
and  the  violent  activity 
represented." 


Tbeoverlapping  in  the  above  table  shows  that  the  word  "con- 
trast,*' used  by  certain  writers  on  thecomic,  and  "contradiction" 
and  •'incongruity."  u.sed  by  others,  frequently  refer  to  the  .same 
phenomena,  and  that,  as  far  as  ordinary  experience  is  concerned, 
they  uigbt  have  been  classed  under  one  head.  All  but  seven 
of  the  reagents  report  experiences  wbich  they  classify  under 
one  or  more  of  the  heads  just  given.  A  critical  examination 
of  the  reports  of  all  the  reagents  as  well  as  of  the  seven  just  re- 
ferred to  shows  that  in  every  case  where  the  genuine  source  of 
the  cumic  is  inherent  in  the  picture  itself,  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  subtle  tran!»ference  of  thought  from  the  idea  of  something 
conceived  of  abstractly  in  its  normal  state,  to  the  same  thing 
now  actually  being  perceived,  but  in  new  and  alien  relations. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  students  who  repurted  on  the  Kem- 
ble  picture  but  it  is  a  more  conscious  process  with  the  two  re- 
agents who  worked  through  the  sixteen  pictures  which  offer 
widely  differing  situations.  If  we  accept  contrast  to  desiguate 
what  has  just  been  mentioned  as  universally  occurring,  we  can 
safely  say  with  Schopenhauer,  Hecker,  Hoeffding,  Spencer, 
Kraepelin,  Wundt,  etc.,  Xhatcon/ras/  is  an  esscnliai  element  in 
the  comic  impression. 

The  facts  that  two-thirds  of  the  reagents  record  experiences 
similar  to  that  of  the  reagent  who  says,  ''The  picture  would 
not  have  seemed  nearly  so  funny  to  roe,  if  I  had  not  been  led 
to  expect  something  very  beautiful,"  and  that  t,ipps's  theory 
stands  the  test  of  the  varied  material  of  the  sixteen  pictures  in 
every  case  but  three,  seem  also  to  point  to  disappointetl  exi>ec- 
tation  as  an  important  factor  in  the  comic  impression  and  to 
give  considerable  support  to  the  theories  of  Kant.  Hoeffding 
and  Lipps. 

Tke  Determining  Potior  in  the  Judgment.    The  reports  show, 
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so  far  as  the  rcHgeuts  are  able  to  analyze  their  experiec 
thirty -nine  of  them  are  judging  of  the  funniuess  of  the  Kemble 
picture  according  to  Ihe  idea  presented,  and  twenty -one  acci)rd- 
iug  to  the  feelings  aroused  by  this  presentation.  Of  the  first 
class,  niuelcen  find  the  determining  factor  in  the  sudden  tran- 
sition of  thought  from  the  poetic  idea  suggested  by  the  title  to 
its  absurd  misrepresentation  in  the  picture,  thirteen  state  that 
the  new  and  strange  notion — variously  termed  "outlandish," 
"queer."  "odd,"  "ridiculous."  and  "absurd" — of  having 
wire  springs  attached  to  each  object  in  the  picture,  determines 
for  them  its  fnnniness.  The  remaining  seven  declare  that  the 
fun  arises  from  the  "  utter  impossibility"  or  "the  absolute 
inconsistency"  of  a  situation  "so  contrary  to  nature,"  Fif- 
teen of  those  who  give  "  ideas  "  as  the  deteruiiuiug  factor,  ad- 
rait,  however,  that  they  measure  the  degree  of  fuuniness  by  the 
intensity  of  tlieir  impulse  to  laugh.  Of  those  who  judge  by  the 
feelings  aroused,  fifteen  give  the  impulse  to  laugh  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  (the  judgments  of  these  reagents  all  fell  above 
4c),  five  surprise  and  one  disappointed  expectation.  The  re- 
agenls  working  on  the  sixteen  pictures,  fall  into  the  above 
classes.  M  judges  her  experience  wholly  upon  the  ideas  pi 
sented,  and  J  upon  the  amount  of  laughter  provoked. 

That  there  is  a  .subjective  and  objective  side  to  the  comi^ 
situation  which  is  brought  out  by  the  above  reports  there  ca 
be  no  doubt— the  presentation  of  ideas  in  a  new  and  startling 
relation,  incongruous,  contrasting,  contradictory,  or  what  you 
will,  and  the  reaction  of  the  individual  himself  upon  this  con- 
ception while  yet  it  is  new  to  him.  The  students  frequently 
show  themselves  conscious  of  this  two-fold  aspect  of  their  ex- 
perience. Oue  says,  for  example  :  ' '  The  incongruity  of  ihe 
picture  gives  me  the  impulse  to  laugh  and  this  makes  me  think 
that  the  picture  is  funny."  Moreover,  what  is  often  called 
"  funny  "  at  first  is  often  called  "  odd,"  "  cle\'er,"  etc.,  at  the 
end.  J 

From  alt  this  it  is  evident  that  "the  point  of  the  joke"  t^^ 
inherent  in  the  comic  situation,  and  its  appreciation  is  an  in- 
tellectual process  of  peculiar  and  marked  characteristics.  It 
seems  well  lo  note  in  passing  that  this  intellectual  appreciation 
of  the  point  of  the  joke  is  not  always  the  primary  source  of 
humor  in  the  experience.  While  practically  all  of  the  students 
recognize  the  point  of  the  joke  in  the  play  on  the  word 
"Spring,"  and  many  apprehend  the  double  pun  involved  in 
"gentle  spring,"  .some  derive  their  greatest  comic  enjoyment 
from  the  movement  and  exhilaration  depicted,  "the  springy, 
happy  time,"  as  one  puts  it,  and  from  the  wire  bed  springs, 
attached  to  the  animals,  the  plants  and  the  sun,  and  others 
from  the  smiling  faces  in  the  picture,  and  the  associations 
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aroused  by  the  experience.  With  ihese  last,  the  source  of  the 
fuQ  is  not  inherent  in  the  picture  itself.  It  may  be  trace<l  liack 
to  direct  or  immediate  associations,  that  is,  those  aroused 
throngh  what  is  presented  la  the  picture,  and  to  indirect  or 
mediate  associations,  that  is,  thase  aroused  through  the  imita- 
tion of  the  smiling  faces  That  is  to  say.  the  imitation  of  the 
smiling  faces  doubtless  revives  ideas  and  feeliugs  which  have 
become  associated  with  the  act  of  smiling,  and  the  judgment 
based  upon  \hc  imitation  of  such  smiling  faces  is  doubtless, 
therefore,  largely  based  upon  past  ideas  and  feeliugs  of  an  amus- 
ing character. 

77i(orUs  of  the  Comic.  Of  all  the  theories,  that  of  J's  is  most 
folly  sustained  by  the  answers  to  the  questionary  and  the  re- 
salts  of  the  experiments.  She  says,  her  fxperience  of  the  comic 
is  pieasurable  and  is  aliencUd  with  an  impulse  to  laugh,  thai 
newness  or  suddenness  in  the  ideas  ajtd  some  element  of  incon- 
gruity or  contrast  are  always  present . 

The  theories  formulated  by  the  reagents  as  a  whole,  how- 
erer,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  theories  quoted  in  the 
questionary,  are  incomplete  in  two  respects: 

1.  They  take  no  cognizance  of  phenomeua  which  the  re- 
ports show  to  have  been  important,  and  even  essentia],  factors 
in  their  impression. 

2.  They  do  not  lay  the  greatest  etuphasis  on  the  factors 
which  the  reports  show  to  have  been  the  raost  important. 

The  difference  of  opinion  shown  below  regarding  the  theory 
most  applicable  to  the  comic  pictures  studied  is  due  doubtless 
to  the  same  causes.  To  explain  the  comic  in  the  Kemble  pic- 
ture. Schopenhauer's  theory  was  named  fifteen  times,  Spen- 
cer's eleven,  Hobbes's  eleven.  Hecker's  nine,  Bain's  seven. 
Kraepelin's  five,  Groos's  five,  Aristotle's  four,  Hneffding's 
three,  Kant's  two,  Wundt's  two,  and  several  others  once. 
From  these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  reagents 
selected  more  than  one  theory.  In  the  case  of  the  sixteen  pic- 
tures, the  two  reagents  not  only  selected  the  theory  which 
seemed  to  them  most  satisfactory,  but  also  noted  what  other 
theories  laken  as  a  whole  were  applicable.  Only  Schopen- 
hauer's was  found  applicable  to  every  picture  by  both  re- 
agents. 
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PRIMITIVE  HEARING  AND  "HEARING-WORDS." 


By  Alsxandxr  P.  Cbaubsrlaih. 


Uearing  among  primitive  peoples  has  been  little  studied, 
"hearing-words"  still  less,  [n  this  essay  an  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  together  certain  facts  of  anthropological-psychological 
interest,  not  to  exhaust  a  subject  the  investigation  of  which 
has  hardly  yet  begun. 

Acutentsi  of  Hearing.  As  is  the  case  with  other  senses,  the 
hearing  of  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  has  been  thought  to 
be  extraordinarily  keen.  This  supposed  aculeness,  beyond 
anything  known  amoug  civilized  races,  is  largely  non-existent, 
except  where  very  special  circumstances  and  training  are  in- 
volved, corresponding  to  like  instances  among  ourselves. 
What  Ranke  said  of  the  eyesight  of  the  Drazili.-in  Indians,  My- 
ers now  says  of  the  hearing  of  the  Papuans  of  Torres  Straits, — 
iu  the  matter  of  mere  sense-acntencss  the  a^Trage  individuals 
of  these  savage  peoples,  as  compared  with  individuals  among 
civilized  races,  possess  no  constant  absolute  superiority.  Knvi- 
ronuieut,  practice,  and  special  training  account  for  much. 
(Rep.  Torres  Straits  Kxped,.  Vol.  II,  Ft.  2.  1903.  pp.  142- 
144.)  Brinton  (Essays  of  an  Americanist,  iSqo,  p.  40S)  thinlc.t 
primitive  roan  was  a  viiuaire  rather  than  an  auditaire.  The 
term  in  common  use  in  modern  English  to  indicate  good,  ex* 
cellent,  or  fine  hearing  is  sbiUp  or  acute,  and  there  exists  in 
folk-thought  a  correlation  between  the  .sharp  (pointed)  ears  of 
certain  animals  and  their  intelligence.  We  also  .say  "his  sense 
of  hearing  is  heen."  Proverbs  and  folk-lore  furnish  a  number 
of  expressions  relative  to  acuteness  of  hearing.  In  Norse  my- 
thology Heimdaltr  is  so  wise  that  he  couUl  hear  the  wool 
grow  on  the  sheep  and  the  grass  grow  in  the  6elds.  "To 
hear  the  grass  grow''  is  a  proverbial  phrase  found  in  l-risian 
and  other  Teutonic  dialects, — also  "to  hear  the  worms  cough." 
The  Eskimo  shamans  are  said  to  be  quick-eared  enough  to 
hear  the  voices  of  the  .spirits  beside  the  waters  of  the  other 
world. 

The  Magyarsof  Hungary,  in  oneof  their  naive  myths,  credit 
themselves  with  very  sharp  ears  (Am  Ur-Quell.  Vol.  IV.  p. 
47):  The  constellation  Corona  is  thought  by  them  to  be  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  which,  after  the  fall  of  man.  was  removed  to 
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tbe  skies.     At  times,  by  listening  carefully,  one  can  hear  the 
rustling  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

Sharp  ears,  too,  are  remembered  io  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  music  told  by  the  Asaba,  a  tribe  on  the  Niger  in  West  Africa 
(Wallaschek,  Prim.  Music,  p.  260).  Masic  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  Orgardi^,  a  hunter  of  Ibazo,  returning  from  a 
hunt  after  big  game: 

'  'There  he  heard  music  in  the  thick  forest,  proceeding  from 
a  party  of  forest  spirits  that  were  approaching.  He  remem- 
bered the  steps  of  the  dances  and  the  n^usic  of  the  songs  sung, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  his  village,  taught  his  countrymen  this 
music,  which  was  called  EgU  oh.  Ftom  Ibnzo  music  was 
imported  to  Asaba  land." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  "every  fresh  dance  or  song  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  heard  by  hunters,  during  their  expedi- 
tions in  the  jungles."  The  Esthonians  have  a  legend  of  the 
originsof  human  speech,  which  derives  the  difierences  of  lan- 
guages and  dialects  from  men's  perception  of  the  hissing  and 
boiling  of  a  kettle  of  water  which  "the  Aged  One"  put  on  the 
fire.  Another  tale  of  the  same  people  is  cited  by  Parrar 
(Chapters  on  Lang.,  1873,  p.  105):  "The  god  of  song.  Wan- 
oemunne,  descended  on  the  Domberg,  on  which  stands  a 
sacred  wood,  and  there  played  and  sang.  All  the  creatures 
were  invited  to  listen,  and  they  each  learnt  some  fragment  of 
the  celestial  sound;  the  listening  wood  learnt  its  rustling,  the 
stream  its'  roar;  the  wind  caught  and  learned  to  re-echo  the 
shrillest  tones,  and  the  birds  the  prelude  of  the  song.  The 
fishes  stuck  up  their  heads  as  far  as  the  eyes  out  of  the  water, 
but  left  their  ears  under  water;  they  saw  the  movements  of  the 
god's  mouth,  and  imitated  them  but  remained  dumb.  Man 
only  grasped  it  all,  and  therefore  his  song  pierces  into  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  upwards  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gods." 
Some  "tree  of  language"  myths  belong  here  also,  and  the 
oracle-trees  of  classic  mythology  and  real  Hellenism.  Says 
Brinton  (Rel.  of  Prim.  Peoples,  1897,  p.  153):  "The  sound  of 
the  wind  in  the  leaves,  rising  from  the  softest  of  mystic  whis- 
pers to  the  roaring  of  the  wild  blast,  seems  to  proceed  from  some 
wind  or  spirit.  The  Australians  say  that  these  are  the  voices 
of  the  dead,,  communing  one  with  another,  or  warning  the  liv- 
ing of  what  is  to  come.  They  and  other  tribes  also  believe  that 
it  is  through  understanding  this  mysterious  language  that  the 
'doctors,' or  shamans,  communicate  with  the  world  of  spirits 
and  derive  their  supernatural  knowledge.  Hence,  we  can 
easily  see,  arose  the  myth  of  the  'tree  of  knowledge,'  which  we 
find  in  the  earliest  Semitic  annals  and  monuments.  It  be- 
longed to  the  same  species  as  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeus  at  Do- 
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dona,  and  iht  laurel  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  from  the  whispers  of 
whose  leaves  the  sybils  interpreted  the  sayings  of  the  gods." 

The  idea  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  quickened  at  night  is 
^'cU  expressed  by  Shakespeare  (Mids.  N.  D.,  iii.  2),  who 
makes  Hermia  say: 

"  Dtrk  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  ukc5. 
The  car  more  quick  of  appretiensiou  makes; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  iweitig  senip, 
It  pays  the  hearinf;  double  recompcRBe." 

Klsewhere,  both  in  literature  and  in  folk-lore,  the  "stilly 
night"  makes  it  possible  for  man  by  straining  his  ears  to  per- 
ceive many  otherwise  unheard  sounds  and  whisperings  of 
litinian,  superhuman  and  infrahuman  origin. 

D^a/neiS.  The  terms  for  "deaf."  "deafness."  etc.  in  the 
Indo-European  lauguages  demonstrate  both  the  indefinitene&s 
in  signification  of  ancient  sense-words  and  the  curious  correla- 
tions in  hjieecb-expression  of  the  experience  of  diverse  senses. 
A  common  term  in  Knglish  for  minor  degrees  of  deafness  (and, 
euphemistically. for  theotlicrs)  is ' "barJotbcnun^,"  corresptjnd- 
ing  to  French  "i/Hrd'oreille."  Wealsosay  "tiM// of  hearing," 
and  prose  and  poetic  writers  use  such  phrases  as,  "the  dull  ear 
of  a  drowsy  man"  (Shakespeare),  "tlie  night's  dull  ear'' 
(Shakespeare),  "the  dull  cold  car  of  death"  (Gray),  etc.  In 
German  we  have  "ii'fnvticbborig.  literally  "ffeblt'  {urak)  hear- 
ing.*' in  Dutch  "doofachtig."  Latin  surdaster  and  French 
sottriiaiiJ  belong  here.  The  history  of  Kiiglish  terras  denoting 
sense-defects  is  very  interesting  to  the  psychulogist. 

To  a  serious  defect  of  hearing  we  apply  in  F.nglish  the  term 
dfof,  corresponding  to  German  tiiub  and  its  cognates  lu  olher 
languages,  and  related,  by  nasalization,  with  dumb,  German 
Jumm  (O.  H  G.  tumpf),  etc.  That  this  particular  meaning 
is  due  to  sffecializnttnn  is  seen  from  the  history  of  the  word  aod 
its  use  in  (he  various  dialects. 

Both  in  English  and  in  German  the  idea  "deaf"  is  applied  to 
"a  nut  without  a  kernel." — a  Jeaf  nut,  eine  t-iube  Nuss.  De 
fjnincey  (Aulob.  Sketches.  I,  p.  91)  speaks  of  "what  children 
^1  a  deaf  nut,  offering  no  kernel;"  and  Bishop  Hall,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  uses  this  phrase  of  "a  man  that  hath  out- 
ward service  without  inward  fear. ' '  In  F.nglish  and  German  dia- 
lects, and  sometimes  in  the  literary  forms  of  these  tongues,  the 
tertn  "deaf"  is  given  to  empty  ears  of  corn,  light  grain,  things 
that  are  hollow,  empty,  IwiTen,  unproductive,  weak,  iustpid, 
etc.,  particularly  land.  eggs.  etc.  Murray's  great  English  dic- 
tionary^  Wright's  English  Dialect  dictionary  and  Grimm's  Ger- 
man dictionary  contain  a  mass  of  evidence  on  these  points. 
Worth  special  mention,  perhaps,  are  "deaf"  in  the  sense  of 
"asleep,"  used  of  the  foot,  etc.,  and  "deaf  coals,"  applied  to 
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coals  which  have  gone  out  for  lack  of  draft, — ^both  of  which 
meanings  occur  in  the  Altmark  dialect  of  Getinaii,  etc. 

In  modem  English  we  have:  Stont-dea£,  deaf  as  a  post 
("deaf  as  a  door"  is  now  dialectical),  and  in  dialect  and  colto- 
quial  speech :  Deaf  as  an  addef,  deaf  as  a  beetU,  deaf  as  a  dooT' 
nail,  deaf  as  a  haddock,  dead-deaf,  deaf  as  AUsa-Cra^  (Soatdi), 
not  to  hear  day  nor  d(Mr  (Scotch),  etc. 

In  Latin  the  characteristic  word  for  "deaf"  is  surdus,  which 
has  given  rise  to  French  sourd,  Spanish  sordo,  Italian  sordo^ 
etc.  Even  ip  literary  and  classical  Latin  surdus,  like  English 
deaf,  Oerman  dumm,  etc.,  had  a  rather  wide  range  of  meaning: 
"deaf  (physically  and  figuratively),  mnte,  dumb,  harsh,  in- 
harmonious, unpleasant  to  the  ear,"  and.  as  applied  to  colors, 
sounds,  etc.,  "faint,  dim,  dark,  dull."  Pliny  wrote  of  a  "iSW- 
dus  color, '  *  and  in  French  we  have  un  bruit  sourd.  From  sur- 
dus is  derived  absurdus,  with  its  psychic  and  other  implications. 
Many  authorities  make  surdus  cognate  with  sordidus,  "dirty," 
English  sivart  and  German  scbwar^.  A  periphrastic  term  for 
"deaf"  in  Latin  is  auribus  captus.  A  derivative  of  surdus  is 
surdaster,  "somewhat  deaf." 

In  the  languages  of  savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Australian  words  for  "deaf"  given  by  Mathew 
(Eagle-hawk  and  Crow,  London,  1899),  we  often  meet  with 
terms  signifying  literally  "not  hearing"  (no  ears),  "stopped 
ears,"  "shut  ears,"  "blunt  (blind)  ears,"  "bad  ears,"  "sick 
ears,"  etc.  Thus  tn  the  Barwidgee  language  of  the  Upper 
Murray  "blind"  \s  megeewanjega,  "deaf,"  megee  murrumbugga 
{murrumbo  =  ear);  in  the  Yarra  river  dialect  "blind"  is  turt- 
wirng,  "deaf,"  turtwimg  {wirng^^ax).  Tasmanian nwywfe^tf. 
Lower  Lacblan  maarkenhi,  Kamilroi  muggabinna,  Kabi  pinan^ 
gulutn,  Toodyay  dwangoburt,  Adelaide  yurre  ngiutdannitu 
Mnrunuda  hootcbabooroo  all  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  ear  being 
defective  and  contain  as  an  essential  com'ponent  the  .word  for 
'  'ear. ' '  In  the  Tyattyalla  language  of  Victoria  murt  wirmbul, 
'"deaf,"  really  means  "blunt  ears."  In  the  Ynaleai  language 
the  word  for  "deaf,"  tiomba,  is  identical  with  that  for  "mad, 
crazy,"  which  recalls  the  etymological  relationship  of  German 
taub  and  toben.  From  the  Indian  languages  of  America  may 
be  cited:  Cree  7iama  iL'ayawittam,  nama  pettam,  nama  ottAwO' 
kau\  the  first  component  of  all  of  which  is  nama,  a  particle  ot 
negation,  used  in  connection  ^M^xpettawew,  "to  hear."  and 
other  words  of  "hearing,"  etc., — namawiya  waydwittam,  "he 
is  hard  of  hearing"  ("he  hears  well"  is  nabitiam,  which  also 
signifies  he  "understands  well").  In  Cree  we  have  also  for 
"deaf"  kdkepiitew  and  k&wiyottdwokay,  kipittdwokew,  etc., 
the  first  of  which  signifies  "his  ears  are  stopped,"  while  the 
others  contain  the  word  for  "ear,"  all  referring  to  "non-hear- 
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ing"  or  interference  with  the  ears.  Connate  with  Cree  kdke- 
pittew  is  Ojtbwa  kakif>isbe,  by  which  name  also  n  species  of 
owl  is  designated,  from  its  assumed  deafness.  The  correlation 
of  hearing  and  intelligence  seen  in  French  entendre,  Latin  in- 
tendere,  etc.,  is  fuund  in  the  langnagea  of  many  primitive 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

fi/f  and  Hear.  In  spite  of  the  close  remblance  of  English  ear 
and  bear,  Gothic  au$o  and  bausjati,  German  Obr  and  bdreit.  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  name  of  the  organ  and  the 
term  applied  to  its  function  arc  radically  connected.  This  is 
the  case  also  with  many  primitive  tongues  and  with  a  number 
of  more  or  less  derivative  languages,  like  modern  French,  where 
we  have  for  "ear."  oreiite.  and  for  "bear."  entendre,  koufer, 
although  as  several  phrases  (e.  g.,  oui-dire)  and  the  term  for 
'hearing."  otfie.  and  the  not  yet  extinct  ow/r,  "to  hear."  indi- 
cate the  former  existence  of  connected  words  for  "car"  and 
"hear,"  furnished,  as  to  others  of  the  Romance  dialects,  by 
Latin  aurh  and  audire  (both  from  the  root  aus~).  Greek  «vy, 
"ear,"  and  diV  "I  hear."  are  probably  cognate  with  I^tin 
Aurii  and  audire,  the  chief  radical  of  all  being  av.  "to  hear,  to 
attend  to,  to  listen,"  etc.  Anglo-Saxon  blyst,  "sense  of  hear- 
ing." Old  Slavonic  s/(/rft«.  "bearing."  Gothic  bliuma,  "hear- 
ing." "hearing  ear."  Icelandic  Must,  "ear,"  Welsh  dust, 
"ear,**  etc.,  exhibit  names  for  "hear"  and  "ear"  derived  from 
the  same  radical  as  that  appearing  in  English  list  and  Ihfen. 

English  listen  and  list  contain  an  old  and  widespread  Indo- 
Enropean  radical  Wms  (him),  "to  hear.  '  Cognate  with  Eng- 
lish Jisten  (Middle  Enylisli  lusten.  A.  S.  b/ystaii)are  Icelandic 
blttsta,  Old  High  German  bhs^n.  Middle  High  German  hien. 
Modem  High  German  lausiben,  Lithuanian  filauaijti,  and 
(with  root  bluo  or  ktu)  also  Latin  cluere,  Greek  kKvui-,  Sanskrit 
fru.  Here  belong,  likewise,  the  series  represented  by  English 
loud.  Latin  gloria,  RuK.sian  sJava,  etc.  The  English  corres- 
pondent of  German  lausiben,  "to  listen,  to  He  in  wait"  is  lurk. 
In  dialectic  Swedish  we  have  also  luska,  "to  lurk,  to  sneak 
about,  to  listen,  to  play  tbe  eaves-dropper."  etc.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  "eaves -dropper"  for  "one  who  listens  secretly," 
has  no  etymological  connection  with  ear  or  hear,  signifying 
"one  whu  stands  beneath  the  droppings  of  the  eaves  (su  that 
he  may  hear)." 

Ear  and  Hearing  in  Folk-Lore  and  Mythology.  Darwin  was 
of  opinion  that  "the  original  music  was  the  birds'  love-song," 
a  theory  later  investigators,  like  Wallaschek,  have  not  looked 
on  with  favor.  In  the  myth  and  folk-lore  of  primitive  races 
the  origin  of  music,  song,  and  even  speech,  itself,  is  often  at- 
titbuied  to  birds.  According  to  Chinese  tradition,  their  musi- 
cal scale  was  derived  from  a  miraculous  bird,  and  Wallaschek 
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(Prim.  Mus.,  p.  363)  records  the  AbyssiniaD  belief  that  "St 
Yared  was  the  author  of  music,  inspired  as  he  was  by  thi 
Holy  Spirit,  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon,' 
teaching  him  at  the  same  time  reading,  writing  and  music." 
The  whispering  do\'e  and  "the  little  bird  that  told  me"  are 
familiar  figures  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  lauds.  Religion  and 
snperstitiun  have  heard  in  the  voice.s  of  beasts  and  birds  mes- 
sages from  the  other  world,  which  men's  ears  must  be  keen  to 
receive.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Canadian  Iroqnois  there  is 
mention  of  a  "tree  of  language,"  whose  branches  are  the 
tongues  of  men  living  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  tree  is  a  small 
bird  that  "nsc.'i  the  voices  and  languages  of  all  the  nations  of 
men  and  of  all  the  kinds  of  beasts."  Whispering,  as  opposed 
to  loud  talking  and  ordinary  speech,  appears  often  in  the  re- 
ligion and  magic  of  primitive  peoples,  as  having  per  se  peculiar 
and  valuable  qualities.  ^^ 

Several  taboos  of  tale-telling  among  primitive  peoples  refe^l 
to  the  sense  of  hearing  of  the  animals  and  the  gods.  Among 
the  Omaha  Indians  myths  and  stories  aie  not  to  l>e  told  during 
the  day  or  in  summer-time,  or  the  snakes  will  hear  and  do 
mischief,  and  the  Winnebagos  say  to  their  children  that  they^ 
will  see  snakes  if  they  listen  to  tales  during  warm  weatber^M 
With  the  Ojibwa  and  certain  other  Algonkian  tribes  it  is  the 
frogs  who  over-hear  the  tellers  out  of  season.  In  winter,  too. 
these  Indians  say  their  great  hero  or  demigod,  Nanibozhu.  is 
at  leisure  and  likes  lo  li.sten  to  the  stories  of  his  own  great  ex- 
ploits. AH  over  the  world  the  gods,  the  subterrauean,  sub- 
aqueous and  super-mundane  beings  strain  their  ears  to  catch 
the  rhythm  of  the  dances,  the  words  nf  the  songs  and  prayers. 
the  lines  of  the  dramas  of  primitive  man.  The  ancestors  and 
the  divine  beings  hear  the  children  of  men,  when  they  cannot 
see  them,  and  thus  know  the  world  is  getting  along  well.  Noise 
(not  always  "  joyful" )  has  ever  been  a  great  factor  in  religion, 
which  appealed  lo  the  ear  before  it  made  captive  the  eye.  It  is 
"Hear  ye  the  Lord  <  "  rather  than  "See  ye  the  I,ord  !  "  The 
loud-voiced  thunder  is  early  deified  and  strange  noises  in  forest 
and  mountain  live  apart  from  form  and  embodiment.  ICar-fear 
shocks  many  a  savage  to  whom  eye-fear  is  unknown.  The 
craven-ear  has  fewer  amulets  and  antidotes  than  the  coward- 
eye.  Deafness  entails  more  eclipse  of  mentality  than  blind- 
ness. For  the  deaf  correspondent  of  a  blind  Homer  the  world- 
still  waits.  The  melancholy  of  the  failing  ear  does  not  at- 
tach to  the  lost  eye.  The  "evil-eye"  is  he tero- infectious,  the 
deaf-ear  seU-nnmbing.  The  folk-lore  of  the  deaf  is  an  interest- 
ing topic  about  which  little  has  been  written.  "Superstitions 
conceruing  the  Deaf  in  Cape  Breton  Island"  is  the  title  of  a 
brief  article  by  Professor  T.  A.  Kiesel  (Amer.  Ann.  of  the  Deaf, 
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1890.  Vol.  XXV).  in  which  the  ill-omened  character  of  the 
deaf  is  emphasized.  In  folk-lore  and  mythology  deafness,  like 
some  other  sense- defects,  is  often  attributed  to  giants,  mon- 
sters, etc. :  keen  hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dwarfs  and  the 
"liiile  folk"  of  many  lands. 

Har-minJeJne&i.  Evidences  of  earmindedness  in  modern 
English  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  extensive  legal  and  political  use 
of  the  term  •'hearing,"  the  parliamentary  interjection  "hear! 
hear!"  and  the  O  Yes!  of  the  court-criers,  corrupted  from  the 
Norman-French  Oye^!  (Hear  ye). 

In  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find,  corres- 
ponding to  our  "at  first  sight"  and  "eye-sore."  the  phrases 
"at  first  ear"  and  "fdr-sore,"  the  latter  being  used  in  reference 
to  the  jaugling  of  bells,  etc.,  and  its  effect  upon  the  ear.  There 
exist  a  uumber  of  "ear-words,"  like  "ear-mark,  e.  g.,  which 
belong  perhaps  in  this  category. — they  can  be  found  listed  in 
the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Pr.  Murray. 

In  the  various  languages  of  the  Indo-European  slock  a  cor- 
relation often  appears  between  "hearing"  and  "morality,  good- 
ness, tractability,  etc,"  Latin  obedire  and  obeiHeniia  (whence 
English  obey  and  obedience),  and  their  descendants  in  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  represent  the  idea  of  "submission"  and  "duty" 
as  related  to  hearing  and  the  ear.  Anglo-Saxon  j^^j^/r^um  and 
O.  H  G-  gebdrsam  still  preserved  in  modern  High  German 
^^iwrsiJrti,  "ol»edient,  suhmissive,"  and  Gt^bors.am.  "obedience," 
arc  derived  from  the  radical  fci!V".  "hear."  The  simpler  deriva- 
tives from  the  same  root  are  seen  in  Swedish  hanam  and  old 
Danish  bdrig,  with  like  meaning,  the  la.%t  being  the  simplest. 
Sanskrit  (fustis.  Lithuanian  kiausd,  from  the  radical  klus 
(kiu),  "hear."  signify  also  "obedience." 

Latin  surdus,  from  signifying  "deaf."  came  to  mean  also 
"deaf  10  reason,  unreasonable,  irrational,"  ideas  intensified  in 
its  derivative  absiirdwi,  xv  he  nee  our  absurd  and  related  words 
in  other  languages, — first  what  in  not  agreeable  to  the  ears, 
then  what  suits  not  the  understanding.  Cicero  says;  E^t  hoc 
auribus,  animisqne  homintim  absurdum,  Surdus.  itself,  has 
produced,  in  the  Romance  tongues,  several  words  and  phrases 
of  interest  here.  French  liourd  signifies  also  "secret,  under- 
hand," etc.,  with  its  adverb  sourdement  {cf.  Spani.sh  sordamen- 
te,  etc.).  Toour  "dark  lantern"  corresponds  French  "lanterne 
sourdi."  From  French  sourdine wehavehorrowedouT sordine, 
•'damper" — and,  in  French,  "h  la  sourdine."  like  Spanish  "a 
la  sordina,"  means  "secretly,  privately." 

The  I..atin  bebes,  whence  our  English  word  hebetude,  was  ap- 
plied in  a  general  way  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  and 
la-ste,  to  signify  "faint,  dull,  dim,  blunt,  obtuse,  slow,  heavy," 
— the  original  meaning  being  the  physical  one  of  "blunt,  dull. 
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not  sharp  or  penetrating."     It  translates  onr  "bard  of  hear- 
ing," "somewliat  deaf."  etc. 

Greek  n-^Aoi.  "blind"  .seems  to  have  had  an  extent  of  mean- 
ing similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  tvb^s  and  it  is  by  Kitige  con- 
nected with  the  stocks  of  English  dumb  (German  diimm)  and 
German  tauh  (English  Jeaf).  One  conld  say.  f.  g.,  rc^at 
Ttt  t'  wtu  rof  Tf  rovv  to  t  'o/k/uitd,  "blind  in  tofs  and  mind  and 
eyes."  Also  Tv^^^^oirm-^,  "with  blind  foot,  stepping  in  bHndne»>." 
Another  Greek  term  of  general  imj>ort  in  the  earlier  language 
is  Kw<^,  "blunt,  dumb,  mute,  dull  of  hearing,  deaf,"  and  meta- 
phorically, "dull  of  mind,  obtuse,  stupid." 

Ill  modern  Kiigli«th  dull  still  retains  a  rather  general  signifi- 
cance: Dull  o(  hearing  (i/My/ ears),  4/;///  of  sight  ((^m// eyes), 
d^^ll  day.  dull  edge,  dull  understanding,  dull  mind,  dull 
brain,  dull  boy  {dullard),  etc.,  and  the  particular  one  of 
"stupid,  foolish  "  This  last  meaning  obtains,  also,  in  earlier 
tttages  of  English  and  in  several  ofthe  cognate  Teutonic  tongues 
(Gothic  rfuy/S.  "foolish"  is  a  by-form).  In  German  /oW  has 
the  heightened  sense  of  "mad,"  like  Dutch  dol,  etc.  In  Irish 
we  find  daU.  'blind;"  also  tlu*is-daU.  "deaf,"  literally  "ear- 
blind."  The  original  sense  of  the  Teutonic  radical  Jul  and 
also,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  Indo-European  dbul.  was  probably 
"stupid,  lacking  iu  sense-ability,  excited  so  as  to  be  ineffec- 
tive." 

In  modem  English  (and  Anglo-Saxon]  dumb  signifies  only 
"speechless,  mute,"  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  cognate  Gothic 
dumbs  and  Old  Norse  dumbr.  The  corresponding  modem  High 
German  dttmm,  however,  indicates  a  wider  meaning  for  the 
original  root.  In  Modern  High  German  dumm  signifies 
"stupid,  dull  cjf  understanding;"  in  Middle  High  German 
turnip)  meant  "weak  in  intellect,  stupid,  toolish.  silly,  simple, 
inexperienced,  unlearned,  thoughtless,  mule;"  in  O.  H.  G. 
/wm/)  signified  likewise  "deaf."  as  also  in  earlier  Mod.  H.  G. 
The  original  sense  of  the  Teutonic  radical  was  probably  "dull 
of  mind  or  senses,  stupid,  not  understanding."  from  which 
general  meaning  the  particular  ideas  of  "dumb"  and  "deaf* 
de\"eloped  later  in  the  special  languages  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  earmindedness  are 
to  be  found  among  the  aborigines  of  Au.stralia.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Roth  (N.  (jueensi,  Ethn.  Bull.  No.  5,  p.  191  informs  ns  that 
"throughout  North  Queensland,  the  ear  is  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  intelligence,  etc.,  through  or  by  means  of  which  the  im- 
pressions from  the  outer  world  are  conveyed  to  the  inner." 
So.  the  natives  of  Tully  River,  when  they  first  saw  the  whiles 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  letter,  used,  af^er 
looking  at  it,  "to  put  it  up  to  their  ears  to  see  if  they  could  un- 
derstand anything  by  that  method."     The  Brisbane  blacks 
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would  try  lo  revive  an  unconscious  individual  by  "baiiginjf  bis 
ears  between  the  open  Iinnd!>,  and  shoutinK  into  tliem  all  the 
Lime."  In  the  Kol:oyimidir  language  milka,  the  word  for 
"ear,"  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  tetms  for  the  fotlow- 
iog: 

"Amend,"  milkabandandaya  ("ears  broken-open'*);  "for- 
jjet,'  niilkangandal  ("ears  refuse");  "forget.  "  milkanyiwara 
('*ears  look  for  but  not  necessarily  find");  "hear."  milkana- 
nialma  ("ears  see");  "•homesick."  milkawarramal  ("earst>ad 
become");  "homesick,"  milkadundal  ("ears  sofien");  "intel- 
ligent." milkadir  f  "ears  wiih") ;  "listen."  milkaninggal  ("ears 
sit");  "mad."  milkabantchir  ("ears  hard");  "olwdient," 
milkadir  ("ears  with"):  "obstinate."  milkangamba  ("ears 
clo«d");  "obstinate."  milkabantchir  ("ears  hard");  "per- 
suade." milkabakal  ("ears  dig");  "playful."  tnilkangudo- 
ngudo  (  "ears play-play");  "remember."  niilkanamalma  ("ears 
set");  "stupid,"  milkamul( "ears without");  "think,"  (milka- 
namalma  ("ears  see");  "turn  over  a  new  leal;"  railkabandan- 
daya  f  "ears  brokcn-oiJC-n"). 

From  the  Nggerikudi  language  the  following  may  be  cited 
(Bull.  No.  6.  p.  4:   Bull.  No.  5,  p    19): 

"Clever,"  woaperu  ("ear  good");  "dead  tired,"  woanaa- 
banu  ( "ear- from  wind  breath");  "disobedient."  woatcheana- 
mai  ("ear  not  listen");  "faint,"  woanaabnnu  (see  "dead 
tired");  "intelligent,"  woaperu  ("ear  good");  "stupid," 
woadetra  ("deaf"). 

The  Mallanpara  language  of  Tnlly  River  has: 

"Cranky."  wallupurmopurmo  ("very  deaf");  "disobe- 
dient." wallupurniG  ("deaf");  "foolish."  wallupunnopurmo 
( "very  deaf  ") ;  "intelligent."  wallubatchun  ("large  [in  quan- 
tity as  well  as  in  qualit>]  ear");  "obedient.  '  wallubatchun 
("ear  large").  The  Kia  blacks  of  the  Proserpine  River  call  "a 
foolish  individual"  wallukiita  ("ear  closed")  aod  a  "clever" 
one  walluimbana  ("ear  open"). 

In  the  gesture-language  of  the  Pitta- Pitta  natives,  according 
to  Dr.  Roth,  "the  sign  for  'forgetfulness, '  lossof  memory,  etc..' 
is  the  picking  at  the  centre  or  lobe  of  the  ear  with  the  thumb 
aud  forefinger, — the  idea  of  bringing  forth  that  which  was 
originally  put  into  it,"  and  the  same  sign  is  kimwii  in  other 
places  (at  Cape  Bedford,  "the  forefinger  is  plugged  into  the  ear 
and  dragged  vertically  out").  In  the  latter  region  also, 
"there  is  a  gestnre  indicative  of  'knavery,  foolery,  etc.,'  repre- 
sented by  a  tapping  of  the  ear  with  the  extended  forefinger. — 
*he  won't  listen  to  reason,  1.  f.  hearing.'  " 

Noises,  Musical  Sounds,  elc.  The  primitive  reaction  to  noises 
and  musical  sounds  varies  con.siderably,  even  within  the  same 
stock.     This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  consideration  of  the 
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sound  terms  of  one  linguistic  family,  the  Algonkian,  for  exam- 
ple. An  interesting  Algonkian  term  is  kitotdgan,  which,  in 
several  dialects  denotes  '  'a  musical  instrument. "  The  particu- 
lar application  is  envious.  The  Ojibwa  call  by  this  name  a 
bell  the  Ottawas  9.  flute,  the  Nipissings  an  organ,  other  Algon- 
kins  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  a  trumpet.  Corres- 
ponding In  Cree  is  kitotchigan,  "an  instrument  of  music,"  also 
violin,  to  which  is  cognate  the  Ojibwa  Htodjigan,  the  particu- 
lar term  for  a  violin.  In  Cree  an  organ  is  misi  kitotcbigan 
[mist  =  "big")-  The  ultimate  radical  of  all  these  musical 
terms  is  fiitS,  "to  give  forth  sound,  to  make  a  noise."  This 
terra  serves  also  (in  Cree,  etc..)  to  designate  all  the  noises  of 
animals,  birds,  etc.,  noise  of  thunder,  noises  of  man,  etc.  Cree 
kitowoh,  "he  raakes  a  noise,  sings,  neighs,  bellows,  roars, 
etc.,"  corresponds,  in  signification  to  the  Kootenay  tatlokinS. 
Another  Algonkian  terra  for  "musical  instniment"  is  Ojibwa 
madwcwetchigan,  applied  to  anything  producing  a  noise,  or  giv- 
ing forth  a  sound,  and,  in  particular  to  a  piano,  organ,  barp, 
guitar,  horn,  trumpet,  etc.  The  ultimate  radical  is  madwe. 
"bearing  a  report  or  sound"  (of  any  kind).  The  range  of  sig- 
nification of  madwe  is  even  more  extensive  than  that  of  kita, 
from  the  "beating  of  the  wings  of  a  partridge,"  to  the  notes  of 
a  piano,  frora  the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  to  the  crack- 
ing of  ice  by  the  cold,  from  weeping  to  a  gun-shot.  Indeed 
madwe,  with  the  proper  suflBx  {e.  g.,  madwe  piisan,  "to  hear 
the  rain,")  can  be  applied  any  particular  sound.  It  has 
thus  quite  as  wide  a  signification  as  has  our  word  bear.  In 
Cree  kito  and  its  derivatives  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
words  for  "music"  kitdtcbikewin),  "musician"  {kitotcbike- 
u'iyiniu),  "to  play  a  musical  instrument"  (kitotcbikew) ,  etc. , 
while  in  Ojibwa  madur  and  its  derivatives  have  furnished  the 
airrcsiKinding  terms,  niadwewe  tcbigawin ,  "music,"  madwewet- 
fhigid,  "musician."  madn-e-wetcbige,  "to  play  on  a  musical  in- 
strument." Besides  the  terms  relating  to  music  andtnusical 
instruments  noted  above  there  are  several  more.  In  Ojibwa 
na{hahiigan,  "fiddle,  base  viol,"  etc. ;  pipigwan,  "whistle,  flute, 
pilK-;"  fH^tatihiiian,  "trumpet,  bugle,  horn,  bellows  of  au  or- 
Kan:"  trurisian.  "dmni,  tambourine,"  etc.  The  Ojibwa  na:^- 
habiijian  and  the  corresponding  verb  na^babiige,  "to  play  the 
violin,  etc.."  come,  throujjh  the  verb  narbabiian,  '"to  draw  it 
over  rt  string  or  cord  ^na^b,  "scrape,"  4p,  "cord"),  from  the 
rmiii-al  n.iih,  'to  scrai^e"  ye.  g..  skin),  from  which  is  derived 
also  na^hii;jiii,iii,  "i^skin)  scraper." 

Tn  "scraiv"  a  fidkile  is  as  good  Ojibwa  as  it  is  English. 
rif>ik;ean.  the  term  tor  "whistle.  Hute.  fife,  pipe,  etc.," — the 
(.HMicspondiuj;  verb  is  ^it-ki,,\ — seems  to  bearadicalin  Ojibwa, 
Nipi^-^in^  and   Cree.  neither   Lacombe  nor  Cuoq  ofiering  any 
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etymology  for  it.  Potatcbigan  is  derived,  with  the  instni- 
mental  suffix  -igan,  horn  pola/ch,  "to  blow"  (with  the  mouth), 
from  which  same  radical  comes  potatcbint,  "to  blow  and  hi,ss 
at  the  same  time  (as  serpents  do)."  Corresponding  in  Cree  is 
potatcbigan,  ''instniment  to  blow,  flute,  trumpet,  etc."  7>- 
loeigan  (the  verb  corresponding  is  teweige),  comes,  with  the 
instrumental  suffix  -igan.  from  the  radical  tewe,  which  Cuoq 
interprets  as  "to  make  the  sound  te!  ie!  etc.,"  (the  compo- 
nents being  the  onomatopoeic  te!  and  -aw.  "to  make  a  noise"  ). 
The  Nipissing  word  for  "bell,"  tewesekaigan,  contains  the 
same  root. 

Another  Algonkian  word  for  "drum." — Oyxhvmmitikwakik, 
Cree  mistU-waikik. — signifies,  literally,  "wooden  kettle,"  pre- 
EBCTving,  perhaps,  the  fact  of  its  origin  after  the  "earthen  kel- 
■  tle"  {akih),  and  referring  to  the  wooden  drums  of  the  Indians, 
not  in  connection  with  the  sound  produced.  Por  "to  beat  the 
drum"  we  have  Cree  pakabamdw,  "he  beats  the  drum,"  cog- 
nate with  Ojibwa  pagaakokwan,  'drumstick"  and  identical 
with  Nipissing  pakaama,  "he  beats  time."  Theradical  of  these 
Koids  is paha  or  pa k  "to  strike,  to  lieat,"  possibly  onomatopoeic. 
Other  languages  would,  doubtless,  furnish  an  abundance  of 
material  in  illustration  of  these  points.  Bnt  these  Algonkian 
^examples  must  ser\-e  for  the  present. 

As  the  somewhat  obsolete  Hnglish  word  "c*&fln/ icleer"  sug- 
Igesis,  the  same  term  wasofteu  applied  to  gallinaceous  and  to  hu- 
man song.  Modern  High  German  Habrt  and  Lithuanian  gaidys, 
"cock,"  both  signify  "singer," — Latin  c<3no,  "I  sing."  is  cog- 
nate. In  Old  High  German  singen  means  also  "to  crow"  as 
{■well  as  "to  sing,"  and  Modern  High  German  singer,  like  Kng- 
lUb  sing  is  applied  indi.scriminately  to  human  beings  and  to 
'birds,  etc.  In  the  Nipissing  dialect  of  Algonkian,  according 
to  Cuoq  (Lex.  Alg,,  p.  273)  the  word  nil-am,  "to  sing,"  sig- 
nifies, literally,  "to  talk  goose,"  from  niia.  "wild  goose." 
Hence,  nikamowin,  "song"'  is  really  "wild  goose  language." 
In  figurative  speech  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  world  call  a 
celebrated  poet  a  ".swan,"  a  noted  singer  a  "mocking-bird,"  a 
"nightingale,"  etc.  Wallaschek  (Prim.  Music,  p.  123)  calls 
attention  to  the  relation  Ijetwcen  the  voices  «jf  birds  and  the 
Qoises  of  musical  instrument  in  folk-thought: 

"The  Osliaks  have  two  stringed  instruments  (inventions  of 
their  own);  one  with  strings,  called  'dombra'  (the  name  is  said 
to  be  akin  to  the 'tombora' of  the  Magyars);  another,  with 
eight  strings,  called  'namista  juch  chotning"  ('chotning'  = 
'swan').  In  Russian  folk-songs  the  comparison  of  instruments 
with  aquatic  birds  frequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the  bird- 
songs.  The  swan,  especially,  is  considered  to  have  the  most  sil- 
very voice  of  all  animals;  even  the  Chinese  goose 'ritais  roigus," 
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is  called  'swonroi,'  i.  e.,  possessing  a  beautiful  voice.  Mr. 
Gorman  supposes  that  the  Russian  harp,  'gusli,'  has  its  name 
from  'gus'  (goose'),  like  the  'chotning'  of  the  Ostiaks  from 
swan.  I  may  mention  that  in  the  Slavonian,  too,  'husa'  means 
'goose,'  and  'husle,'  a  violin.'  " 

Onomatopceia.  That  primitive  peoples  do  not  all  hear  the 
same  (or  approximately  the  same)  sound  in  the  same  manner 
is  a  well-known  fact.  The  "local"  nature  of  onomatopceia 
and  the  great  variety  in  sound  and  noise  names  of  savage  and 
barbarous  tribes  have  been  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in 
connection  with  theories  of  language-origins  (The  Child,  1900, 
pp.  113-118).  Modifications  of  language  by  the  hearer,  ac- 
cepted by  the  speaker,  have  had  their  r61e  in  the  history  of 
human  speech.  Onomatopoeia  of  human  sounds  is  no  more 
perfect  than  that  which  imitates  the  voices  of  animals  and  the 
noises  of  nature.  The  foreign  element  in  every  language  tes- 
tifies to  the  inability  of  even  the  well-practiced  ear  to  repeat 
exactly  the  spoken  word.  It  is  a  clever  adult  to-day  who  can 
infallibly  distinguish  the  cry  of  a  cat  and  that  of  a  child,  or  un- 
mistakably recognize  the  snore  of  a  human  being  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. And  our  savage  and  barbarous  ancestors  were 
not  in  all  instances  wiser  and  cleverer  than  ourselves. 


MEMORY  OF  A  COMPLEX  SKILLFUL  ACT. 


By  Edcak  Jahks  Swipt,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 


During  the  winter  of  1902  the  writer  investigated  the  learn- 
ing process  involved  in  keepiug  two  balls  going  with  one  hand, 
one  being  caught  and  thrown  while  the  other  was  in  the  air. ' 
The  present  paper  gives  the  result  of  a  test  of  the  ability  of  two  of 
ibe  subjects  to  perform  the  same  feat  after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty- 
one  months  from  the  completion  of  the  regular  practice  with 
the  right  hand,  iu  the  case  of  one  of  the  subjects,  and  of  more 
than  twenty  months  in  the  other.  The  exact  number  of  inter- 
vening days  will  be  given  below. 

Subject  A  (the  designation  of  the  subjects  is  the  same  as  was 
used  in  the  former  paper")  finished  his  regular  right  hnud  prac- 
tice December  nth,  1902,  and  that  of  his  left  hand  December 
20th  of  the  same  year.  After  this  there  were  five  monthly 
tests  of  the  effect  of  intermission  of  practice  which  ended  May 
list,  1903.  The  memory  tests  with  which  the  present  paper 
deals  were  made  on  the  13th  of  September,  1904.  Six  hundred 
and  forty-two  days  had  therefore  intervened  since  the  right 
band  practice  ceased  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  since  the 
end  ol  the  work  with  the  left  hand.  The  monthly  tests  of  the 
effect  of  tntermissicm  of  practice  were  finished  on  May  2ist, 
1905.  having  a  period  between  the  close  of  these  and  the  mem- 
oir- lest  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty-one  days.  Subject  E  finished  his  right  hand  practice 
January  6th.  1903.  while  his  left  hand  practice  and  test  of  the 
effect  of  the  intermLssiou  of  practice  ended,  the  one  January 
loth,  1903,  and  the  other  June  8th  of  the  same  year.  Six  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  days  had  therefore  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
his  right  hand  tests,  six  hundred  and  twelve  days  since  the  end 
of  practice  with  his  left  hand  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
days  since  the  monthly  tests  of  the  effect  of  the  intermission  of 
practice.  During  the  intervening  time  neither  subject  had  had 
any  practice  whatever.  The  memory  tests  made  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1904,  consisted,  as  in  the  original  investigation, 
of  ten  trials.  The  tests  were  made  in  the  same  room  and  at  the 
same  time  of  day  and  under  the  same  room  conditions  as  be- 
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fore.  Care  was  also  talcen  to  select  similar  balls.  In  order 
that  the  result  of  the  memory  tests  may  be  compared  with  the 
right  haud  skill  of  the  subjects  at  the  close  of  the  regular  prac- 
tice with  that  hand  (A,  Dec.  nth,  1902,  and  E,  Jan.  6th, 
2903),  the  scores  of  each  for  the  two  periods  are  placed  side  by 
side. 

A  E 


At( 

-loaeol                      M«qu>ry  l*at. 

AtclOMOf                      Memory  I*«t. 

ncnli 

r  practice. 

regaUr  pTBclicc. 

1st, 
ana. 

52                    I«. 

5a 

l«.            34                    lit. 
2nd, ,     143                znd, 
3d,           98                3d, 

89 

134                  2nd, 

56 

168 

3d, 

90                 3d, 

67 

»6S 

4tli. 

44                  4th. 

163 

4th,        133                 4th, 

156 

stu. 

t66                $th. 

165 

5th,       149               5tl». 

144 

6th. 

t86                6th, 

315 

6th,        164                 6th, 

318 

Tth, 
8th, 

7a                7tb, 

31     . 

7th,        186                7lh, 
8th,        140                8ih, 

<93 

216                8th, 

183 

»33 

9th, 

49                9th, 

92 

9th,        147                9«h. 

127 

loth, 

49               loth, 

173 

lOth,        85              loth, 

36 

1,051                            1 

.187 

1,368 

»,5»9 

The  following  scheme 

may. 

perhaps,  aid  us  in  oar  compari- 

son  of  the  results. 

A. 

B. 

BRl/lW  50. 

BKLOW  50. 

Regular  practice, 

3 

Regular  practice,  i 

Memory  test, 

I 

Memory  test,         i 

ABo\'E  roc. 

ABOTS  too. 

Regular  practice, 

4 

Regular  practice,  7 

Memory  test, 

5 

Memor>-  test,        8 

ABO\'E  150. 

ABOvx  150. 

Regular  practice, 

3 

Regular  practice,  2 

Memory  test, 

5 

Memor>'  test.         5 

ASOV'S  300. 

ABOVE  30O. 

Regular  practice, 

I 

Regular  practice,  0 

Mt-'iDory  test, 

I 

Memory  test,         i 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  in  these  respects,  the 
memory  tests  were  in  no  case  inferior  and  in  all  but  two  in- 
stances were  superior  to  the  scores  made  at  the  close  of  the 
regtilar  practice.  If  we  consider  the  first  score  in  the  memory 
tests  as  representing  the  approximate  skill  of  the  subjects  after 
the  long  lapse  of  time  the  succeeding  scores  will  show  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  feat  was  releamed,  and  introspection 
sustains  this  view  since  the  throwing  and  catching  seemed  very 
strange  during  the  6rst  trial,  but  less  novel  during  the  second, 
and  quite  natural  after  that.  Fatigue  was  the  chief  diflBculty 
with  which  both  subjects  had  to  contend.     Each  one  became 
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^eatly  fatigued  'with  fifty  throws,  qnite  as  fatigued  rk  with 
three  or  foar  times  that  number  in  the  regular  practice,  acd 
after  that  the  accuracy  of  the  movements  was  greatly  affected 
by  this  muscular  condition.  In  a  number  of  iustances  the  fail- 
ure to  catch  the  ball  and  the  "collisions"  were  clearly  due  to 
fatigue  of  the  smaller  muscles  which  in  feats  of  this  sort  do  the 
finer  work.  Each  subject  made  several  "recoveries"  that  were 
not  excelled  during  any  of  the  previous  regular  tests  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  threw  and  caught  the  balls,  several  times 
scarcely  moving  from  their  tracks,  until  handicapped  by  fa- 
tigue, showed  that  the  old  skill  was  still  there.  Siuce  the  sub* 
jecis  were  obliged  continually  to  work  against  accumulating 
fatigue  the  resulis  of  this  test  seem  to  show  that  the  nervous 
system  had  forgotten  little  or  nothing,  and  that  whatever  loss 
of  skill  the  strangeness  of  the  movements  during  the  first  and 
second  trials  indicated  was  chiefly  muscular.  In  the  ten  trials 
the  subjects  gained  a  facility'  iu  handling  the  balls  that  they 
bad  not  excelled  at  any  period  of  the  regular  practice,  if.  in- 
deed, it  had  been  equaled,  and  this  facility,  together  with  the 
scores  that  they  made,  shows  that  they  had  acquired  a  skill 
which  clearly  exceeded  that  with  which  they  ended  the  origi- 
nal learning  process  of  four  hundred  and  filty  trials  for  A  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  for  E.  Bourdon'  in  testing  the  mem- 
or>'  of  certain  mental  processes,  after  an  interruption  of  train- 
ing for  varying  periods  of  even  greater  length,  also  found  that 
there  was  no  loss  of  skill,  while  in  some  instance.s  there  was  an 
evident  gain. 


*L* Annie  Piythologiqut,  Vol.  VIII,  1901,  p.  337. 
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Anaemi  European  Philosophy,  by  Drktom  J.  Skidrr.  Sigma 
Co.,  St  Louis,  1903.  pp.  730.  Modern  European  Philosopby, 
pp.  819. 
Dr.  Snider  Is  already  a  voluminotis  author  upon  topics  coniiecteil 
with  Greece  anri  with  philosophy.  Xn  these  two  volumes  his  f  undaoieo- 
Ul  thought  is  that  philosupUy  which  hat  been  theKteat  tuterprcter  of 
the  thought  of  civiliiiili'.>n  hitht-rto  must  itself  be  now  interpreted.  It 
cau  110  lougCT  interpret  itself.  There  are  many  pbtlosophiea  and  our 
problem  is  to  find  the  "pan -psychosis  that  underlies  them  all."  These 
systems,  then,  are  not  /undametital,  but  a  new  norm  is  demanded 
which  shall  not  he  merely  a  variation  of  the  old.  The  history  of  phi- 
losophy  hai  its  ultimate  eml  with  revelation  of  the  new  norm  nhtch 
is  at  heart  psychDlo);ical.  Thus  a  couiplete  recoustnictiou  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  philosophy  is  now  imminent.  There  are  three  great  period*. 
The  Greek  starts  with  a  search  for  nature's  being  or  beiug  itself,  the 
me<]ia:vHl  with  the  search  for  God's  being,  the  modern  with  a  nearcb 
for  man's  or  the  es;o's  being.  Greek  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  pure 
ontology  or  science  of  being;  niedisvat  philosophy  is  the  ontology  of 
God;  modern  philosophy  ist  ontology  of  the  ego  or  wlf.  Pbilotiophj 
has  rnn  its  course  and  psychology  now  rises  to  the  surface.  I  must 
pO)>it  the  abfiolutc  power  which  posits  me.  I  mutt  determine  the  norm 
(God,  nature  and  man)  which  determines  me.  Thus,  instead  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  psychology  wc  have  before  us  the  necessity  of  a  psychology 
of  ptiilcwophy.  To  unfold  thi.s  .supremely  free  science  or  iicieuce  ot 
freedom  is  the  author's  task.  The  first  volnmebeginit  with  the  early 
UelJeuic  period  and  ends  with  Proclus,  and  the  second  begins  witb 
the  seventeenth  century  and  ends  with  Hegel,  with  a  aupplemcnt  00 
Darwin  and  phyHJo-psychisai.  The  author  has  schooled  hJtuself  by 
many  long  years  of  study  and  thought  for  these  volumes  and  they 
abound  in  fresh  insights  rather  more  than  with  traces  of  independent 
emdttion.  la  very  many,  if  not  most,  places  the  author  has  been 
content  with  the  secondary  sources  fonod  In  the  great  histories  of  phi- 
losophy, but  in  others,  especially  perhaps  in  Hegel,  he  bafi  gone  to 
the  sources  and  presents  much  matter  not  found  in  the  histories.  Hi* 
point  of  view  is  fresh  and  even  exhilarating,  and  these  two  works,  es- 
pecially the  first,  mark  a  real  contribntion  which  should  find  wide  and 
hearty  recognition  in  academic  circles.  The  author's  style  is  some- 
times a  little  careless,  but  its  chief  fault  is  that  tt  is  100  much  limited 
to  the  jargou  ol  Hegel  and  the  old  school  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  pet 
terms  and  formulic  wbtch  recur,  some  of  them,  incessantly,  and  to 
aome  of  theae,  like  psychosis,  the  original  meaning,  hardly  warranted 
by  current  usage,  bas  been  given,  and  others  are  so  technically  Hege- 
l»n  that  the  average  reader  will  fail  to  see  all  that  they  mean  tolhnse 
who  write  from  the  inside  of  this  system.  Dr.  Snider  is  a  nuitjue  lig- 
QTC  and  has  had  a  unique  career.  A  paHsiouate  lover  of  Greece,  which 
he  explored  on  foot  many  years  ago,  he  is  a  yet  more  passionate  devo- 
tee of  philosophy  in  who*ie  cause  he  has  worked  fur  many  years.  His 
productions  enti'tle  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  score  of  American 
thinkers  in  these  dclds,  and  his  work  deserves  better  recognition  than, 
it  has  yet  had  in  academic  circles. 
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PrintifiUs  of  Kuetoltdge,  with  rtmarlts  en  the  nature  of  realHy.  By 
louNSTON  ESTKF  Waltek.  Johnston  &  Penney,  We8t  Newtou, 
W.  Vol.  I,  1901.  pp.  301.  Vol.  II.  pp.  3JI. 
This  isa  ftolii],  well  matured,  and  iadepcudcot  systctn,  treatioe  in 
the  first  bMvk  cognition  of  the  mental  ntates  and  of  real  mind.  The 
•econd  book  treats  of  intellection,  the  third  cognition  of  the  extra- 
mental,  the  fonnh  the  extirme*  of  knowledge.  In  the  firat  book  con- 
Kionsoea^,  memory,  claasificatioo  of  mental  ststea  and  their  coniposi- 
tionft,  knowleii>;t;of  realtnindand  the  prohlcin  of  relativity  are  diftcu»»ed. 
The  second  book  treats  of  perception,  imagination,  logical  thought. 
langns^  and  symlKds;  the  tliinl,  knowledge  of  matter,  space,  time, 
motion,  caasc.  God;  and  the  fonrth,  diMrnssca  the  natnre  of  experi- 
escc.  the  notions  of  infinity,  perfcctiou.  the  necessity  anil  universality 
of  knowledKc,  certainty  and  criterion  of  it.  The  diftcnsaion  claima  to 
be  by  th«  a>>w/rr>'t>n' method  and  is  a  defence  of  the  primary  posi- 
tions of  idealistic  realism,  The  author  asaumes  that  since  Berkeley  and 
Hume  there  has  been  a  vacant  space  open  for  a  consistent  and  empiri- 
cal idealistic  etiistemoloKy.  This  he  Htiempta  to  511.  Perhsps  the  most 
striking  featnre  of  these  volumes  is  the  positive  position  taken  from 
the  first  aeatUBt  what  t.s  deemed  the  greatest  and  mo»t  far-rtarUing 
pbiloAophical  error  of  the  times,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of 
•p«ce. 

Die  Psyehologie  Albtris  des  Groistn,  von  ARTHim  Scbkbidkii..  iter 
Tiel.     Ancfaendorffschen  Ruchhandlnng,  MUnstcr,  1903.     pp.  393. 

This  work  is  one  of  those  adiitirahle  and  thorough  studies  mucli  to 
be  desired  by  alt  teachers  of  philosophical  subjc^cts.  The  author  has 
diligently  gathore<l  together  the  opinions  of  hiH  author  upon  the  chief 
pftvchological  topics  such  aa  the  idea  of  the  soul,  its  stages,  the  sensei 
and  TOiious  other  powers,  sleep,  dreams,  waking,  inner  perception, 
imagination,  memory,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  the  noetic 
powers  of  the  ralioual  soul,  intellect  and  sense,  effort,  will,  appetite, 
Irecilom,  etc.  Deioription  of  «uch  a  work  in  detail  is  impossible  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  as  extensive  in  the  wide  range  of  view  as  it  ia 
intensive  in  the  exbanstiveness  of  its  method.  The  views  of  Albertas 
Uagnus  on  the  various  points  discussed  and  in  general  are  compared 
with  those  of  others  wTiting  in  his  time. 

Transilionat  Eras  in  Thought,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Present 
Age.  By  A.  C.  Armstrong.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1904.     pp.347- 

The  writer  &rst  discusses  transitional  eras  in  tfaoagbt,  then  selects 
certain  typical  eras  of  transition.  The  third  chapter  is  entitled 
"Science  and  Donbt."  Then  follow  chapters  on  the  historical  spirit 
Bad  the  theory  of  evolution,  relation  of  tbonght  to  social  luovetnenta, 
the  appeal  to  faith  and  the  close  of  transitional  eras. 

Some  Eiements  Towards  the  At-one-tnenl  of  Knowledge  and  Belief, 
by  William  Routh.     Hlltot  Stock,  London,  1903,     pp.  334. 

This  work  discusses  the  limitations  of  reason  and  faith,  which  cornea 
ftrtt — mind  or  matter,  modem  theories  bearing  on  immortality,  the 
witness  of  miracle  to  the  immortals,  their  relations  to  space  and  the 
Bible,  the  renewed  offer  of  sonship,  its  rejection,  and  the  claims  of  the 
new  system.  Id  our  opinion  tbe  author  justifies  his  place  in  the  long 
line  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  harmonize  science  and  religion, 
but  It  is  not,  10  our  thinking,  a  verj-  prominent  place  in  the  Hue. 
The  author's  knowledge  of  science  ia  too  much  like  that  which  one 
often  hears  from  the  pulpit. 
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Gcistige  StrHmungen  det  Gegentvari,  von  Rudoi.p  Bucrbn.  Vett  & 
Coiup.,  Leipzig,  1904.  pp.  398.  Prcis,  8m. 
It  is  b&rd  to  »M.y  which  is  most  marveUons,  tbcenortnoiis  fecandit; 
of  this  author  or  the  vast  range  covered  by  bis  books.  In  this  Ibtru 
edition  there  are  ratfacr  more  changes  than  between  the  first  and  second. 
This  has  probably  been  the  writer's  most  snccesjiful  book,  and  readers 
of  the  review  of  the  earlier  edition  will  remember  that  it  treats  of  tbe 
fandameotal  idc&s  of  psychic  life,  knowledge,  the  problems  of  the 
world  nnd  man,  history,  social  democracy,  character,  personaHty,  re- 
lijflDn,  etc.  The  above  remarks  must  by  no  means  be  interpreted  a* 
critical,  for  the  author  ift  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  auggestive  of 
contemporary  German  writers. 

Som^  Popular  PhUosopky,  by  Gkorgr  H.  Lono.  Swan  Sonnenachein 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1903.  pp.  I13. 
This  booklet  is  devoted  to  such  topics  as:  Some  popular  philosophy, 
Uie  diguity  of  man,  tbe  problem  of  metaphysics  and  its  solutions,  tbe 
head  or  the  heart,  duty  for  duty's  sake,  Cbisttan  science,  self,  the  why 
mud  wherefore.  The  standpoint  is  essentially  ecclesiasticml  and  the 
point  uf  view  that  of  common  sense  and  pr^tical  religious  llle  and 
thoiigbt.  Il  does  not  profess  to  be  profound  or  complete  but  certalaly 
baa  itK  place. 

Die    Metaphyiik     Btntkea.      DargestclU     voH     Albrkcbt   Wahi>- 
SCUNKlDKR.     E.  S.  Mittler  &  Sohn,  Berlin.  1903.     pp.  IS5- 

It  ia  high  time  we  had  a  digest  of  this  Incisive  (hinker'a  general 
view  of  the  universe.  In  the  work  before  us  this  seems  to  be  well 
done.  It  treats  of  tbe  problems  and  method  of  metapbysics,  the  origin 
of  onr  concepts,  tbe  relation  of  concept  and  being  in  general,  the 
forms  mud  relations  of  being,  and  finally  religions  philosophy.  Beneke 
was  essentially  a  contemporary  of  Schopenhauer,  t79&.i8s4. 

A  Printer  0/  Philoiophy,  by  A.  S.  Rappoport.  John  Morray,  Loo- 
don,  1904.  pp.  118. 
This  modest  writer  proposes  nothing,  anpposes  nothing,  but  only 
exposes.  It  is  a  kind  of  kindergarten  treatise,  tbe  first  part  being  dc- 
TOled  to  the  variona  hraiichea  of  philosophy,  and  the  second  to  the 
metaphysicil,  ethical  and  cplslemological  problems. 

Wohcr  Kommen  die  H^f ilgesetsg,  von  Bavuat  J. 'KxjBl.Kii.  B.  G-Teab- 
ner,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  30. 
The  primitive  form  of  matter  is  not  to  be  soaght  among  the  lighter 
gases.    These  latter  must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped forms  that  matter  can  attain, 

Ww  /fulobiography,   by   Hkkbrkt  Spicncrr.    Vol.  I,  pp.  655;  Vol.  II, 

pp.613.     D.  Applcton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904. 

Ttie  Evolution  of  the  Soul  and  Other  Essays,  by  Thompson  Jav  Hod- 
son.  A.  C.  McClurg&  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.  pp.  344. 
This  somewhat  volnminous  writer,  who  died  in  1903,  left  essays  and 
lectures  of  varions  dates  iitiptibliibed.  These  are  here  brought  to- 
gether. BeAideii  the  first,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  are  papers 
npoD  the  future  life,  man's  psychic  power,  Mrs.  Piper,  the  rationale 
01  hypnotism,  its  use  as  au  amesthetic  in  surgery,  prophecy,  ancient 
and  modem,  etc.  The  writer  was  a  very  bosy  man,  profoundly  de- 
voted to  free  thought  and  to  advuuced  theories  as  represented  iu  gen- 
eral by  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Mrs,  Eddy,  and  others.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
foremost  expositors  of  this  kind  of  new  thought. 
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.^uays  on  the  Materialistic  Conception  of  Hittory,  by  Aktonio  Lab- 
RiOLA.  Tr.  by  Charles  H.  Kerr.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
1904.     pp.  246. 

^euerbach.  Tht  Roots  0/  the  Socialist  Philosophy,  by  Frederick 
KSCHi^.  Tr.  with  critical  iulrod.  by  Austin  Lewi*.  Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  ChicaRo,  1903.     pp.  133. 

Labriola's  book  anticipates  the  jubilee  oi  the  Communist  Mauifeato 
4>f  i&iS  which  marks  the  advent  of  this  movement  Into  history.  The 
first  pan  is  entitled   "  The  Materialistic  Conception  of  History,"  aud 

r^ssamfs  that  rvrrj-where  civilization  is  now  (levelopinf;  a  class  Bniag> 

L«oism  between  those  who  work  and  produce  wealth  and  those  who  do 
not,  so  that  each  slate  comprises  two  nations  in  one.  The  ideals  of 
the  former  working;  class  of  the  reigu  of  equality  and  happiness  and 
the  different  forms  which  these  idctils  have  taken  in  the  minds  of  lesd- 

;ing  writers  of  the  half  century  under  review  are  stated.  The  economic 
factor  of  history  explains  most  of  it.  The  rest  is  larxciy  vcrbiB)(e  and 
ideology.  The  conceptions  of  Angela  and  Marx  that  underlie  economic 
stiactares  on  the  whole  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  understanding 
"those  concrete  and  preci-ie  states  of  mind"  which  alone  can  make 
■a  really  know  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  the  artisans  of  Florence,  the 
peaaants  of  France,  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  this  wonld  contititute  social 

I  psychology  and  free  us  from  mere  phrase  makers.  To  effect  this 
cmaaclpation  is  the  historic  misaion  of  the  modern  proletariat. 

The  author  and  his  trarslator,  Austin  Lewis,  agree  in  regarding 
Feucrbach's  cxaltatioa  of  hamanitariantsm  aa  religion  aa  one  of  the 

;  motives  of  the  new  socialism.  He  discovered  the  material  foundations 
Of  the  religious  world  and  his  theory  would  have  led  to  a  bourgeolse 

Itociety  instead  of  to  a  new  associated  humanity.     He  failed  to  see  that 

,  teligious  feeling  ilaelf  is  a  product  of  society. 

Social  Ethics.    An  introduction  to  the  Nature  and  Ethics  of  the  State. 

By  Jauiui  Mei,vti.i.R  Coi.buan.     The   Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New 

York,  1903.  pp.  357. 
Among  all  the  social  studies  from  varions  standpoints  there  waa, 
in  this  aiithor's  opinion,  grave  need  of  a  Christian  cosmic  philosophy, 
not  like  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  on  a  basis  of  matter  and  motion,  hot 
rvgarding  the  facts  of  the  universe  from  the  position  of  Jesus.  More 
Important  chapters  treat  the  nature  of  the  state,  and  social  iustitutious. 
their  relation  tn  the  church  and  the  Jndividunl,  the  social  itiind,  con- 
•cience.  and  other  forces,  state  sovereignty,  law,  authority,  the  social 
confession  of  Christ,  and  what  constitutes  a  Christian  state.  The  au- 
thor's Mte  noire  is  Weismanu  ami  Kidd  wboae  chief  position,  as  be 
thinks,  is  that  there  is  instant  retrogression  the  moment  conQict  and 
iiruggle  cease.  At  the  point  where  this  occurs  Weismann  "  pots  his 
■tage,  which  be  calls  panmixia,  where  the  hostile  social  elements  have 
coalesced  through  marriage  or  otherwise  so  that  competition  is  unable 
'  to  work.  This  is  the  beginning  of  social  death,  says  Weisoiaon." 
Against  this  pnsilion  the  author  arrays  bis  resources.  He  fmds  ar- 
njred  against  himself  most  of  current  expert  opinion,  and  it  must  be 
tonfeesed  that  the  view  be  represents  does  not  seem  to  be  brought  out 
here  with  all  the  fullness  of  which  It  Is  capable. 

//oM^j.  by  Sir  LnsMR  Stkpksn.  (Rngltsh  Men  of  Letters.)  Mac- 
miJlau  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London,  1904.  pp.  343. 
This  work  was  not  seen  through  the  press  by  the  anthor,  but  hi* 
friend,  V.  \V.  Maiiland,  has  performed  this  function  and  here  and  there 
made  slight  additions  where  the  need  seemed  obvious.  Tbe  first  sixty- 
seven  pages  are  devoted  to  tbe  life  of  Bobbes;  and  the  world,  man. 
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•nd  the  slate,  are  the  options  uoder  which  b  concise  and  admirable 
epitome  of  the  chief  positions  of  this  writer,  never  more  iitQaenlia] 
opon  modern  thought  thaa  to-day,  are  discussed. 

The  Basis  of  Social  filiations.    A  Study  in  Ethnic  Psychology-    By 

Danikl  G.   BaiNTtm.     Bd.   by   LivingstoD  Pcrrand.     O.  P.  Put- 

nam's  Sons.  New  York.  1901.     pp.  304. 

The  DiaDUficript  of  Ihis  work,  left  at  Dr.  Brinton's  death,  was  in  nrarl^ 

perfecte'l   form.     It  provcf)   In  be  the   niom  rompreheomiTe  of  nil  his 

works  and  a  better  expression  of  bis  Rcocral  point  of  view  than  aay  of 

his  writing!).     It  is  CMcntially  ilividedinlo  two  parts,  (i)cnltural,  and 

(j)  the  natural  bistor}' of  tbe  ethnic  miad.     Perhaps  there  is  a  sense 

in  which  bis  claim  is  trne  that  this  is  the  most  comprehenstee  treatise 

on  ethnic  psychology. 

Das  Problem  des  Kotnischen  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Entwicklitng, 
▼on  pRAKZ  Jarn.  a.  Stein,  Potsdam,  pp.150.  Preis,  jm. 
The  writer  Brst  treats  of  the  development  of  thecomic  from  Plato  to 
Descartes.  Then  conies  the  Aufkliirung  from  Hobbcs  to  the  French 
and  German  writers  of  the  ciRbtccnth  century,  where  it  is  treated  tn 
connection  with  the  theory  n{  knnwl<'d>;e  and  of  wit.  Then  comes  the 
period  of  romance  aad  speculative  pbiiosopUy  where  it  is  broHfjbt  into 
coniicciion  witli  nii^taplivtr<t  niii1  lesthL-tir*!.  I^astly  conies  the  acieo- 
tific  period,  beginoiug  with  Zeisiug  and  comiag  down  to  Wundt,  Kriipe- 
lin,  (Jroos,  Meredith,  Sully  and  others. 

Hughlings-Jackion  on  iht  Connection  between  ike  Mind  and  the  Brain, 
by  ^foRTON  Prince.  (Reprinted  from  Brain,  1891,  Summer  Num- 
ber.)   pp.  ao. 

Zffl  Logique  des  Sentiments,  car  Tn.  KiBOT-  ViMx  Alcan.  Paris.  1903. 
pp.  300.  (Bibliothtque  ac  Pbilosophie  Contemporaine.) 
This  work  taken  together  with  his  "Psyclioloj^y  of  the  53«ntlmcnts," 
and  his  "Creative  Imsf^inatioii"  com[)letc  bis  treatises  of  the  seiiti- 
racnts.  That  affective  Mates  arc  associative  all  adiDit.  The  author 
seeks  to  enucleate  the  constitnlive  elenietits  of  a  Ingic  of  the  senti- 
ments. This  he  divides  into  (ire  chief  forms  of  reasoning — passional, 
unconscious,  imaginative,  justificative,  and  mixed.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  logic  of  the  sentiments  Is  not  entirely  sophism,  prone  as  we 
arc  to  intellectual  and  moral  errors  here. 

&iH/Uhrung  in  die  Psychologic ,  xoQ  AmxANDBR  pFANDSR.  Johann 
Anibrosius  Bartb.  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  423. 

The  author  seeks  to  redwce  psychology  to  its  simplest  and  briefest 
form.  Strange  to  say,  everything  e pi stemo logical  is  omitted.  The 
assumption  is  that  psychology  embraces  all  that  \^  most  interesting 
lor  man.  HfjiKleirioIcgy,  llie  author  asserts,  places  psychology  at  a 
very  peculiar  disadvantage  and  lays  upon  it  diHicnltles  Mich  as  no 
other  science  bears  and  always  diverts  il  from  ita  proper  field.  More- 
over, the  theory  of  knowledge  itself  has  suffered  by  being  mixed  in  to 
psychological  discussions.  The  real  problem  of  psychology  is  the 
spiritual  comiucat  of  the  rich,  vital,  psychic  reality.  By  this  trcat- 
ment  alone  the  great  disencbaatuteiit,  which  so  many  who  are  now 
strongly  attrsctetl  to  psycboloRy  come  to  fee!,  may  be  avoided. 

Practical  knowledge  o(  mankind  is  perhaps  tho  beginning  of  psy- 
chology. It  involves,  of  course,  presuyipositions.  Peycbology  is 
moreover  ft  presupoidtionlcss  science.  The  Ruthor  evidently  isnisin- 
diued  toward  parallelism.  He  recogtii/es  fully  the  value  of  experi- 
ment, also  the  subjective  method  of  self-observation,  the  genetic 
method,  and  popular  psychology,  and  theuce  passea  to  the  diacussioa 
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of  reelJDg  and  eodeavor,  teusation,  concept,  memory,  perception,  at- 
teotion,  tbe  sotil,  the  s«if,  BMociBtioo,  babit,  imiUtioD,  etc. 

Technique,  de  Piychologif  Experiment  ale.  {Exanten  des  sujets)  Par 
Db.  Tot'LOCSK.  N.  Vaschidk.  cl  H.  PlftRON.  BibIiothd<itie  Inter. 
oattODale  de  Piycliolo]jie  Experimentale.  Octave  Doia,  Paris, 
1904.     pp.  335. 

This  booklet  is  the  result  of  about  ten  years  of  CKperietice  in  medi- 
co-^'xpcrimental  psychology,  After  cliscassinK  the  place  of  theory,  the 
authors  tjest  tbe  classificatiou  of  plienomena,  the  ineasureiuents  of 
paychic  processes,  a  topic  illustrated  by  many  cots,  and  at  the  con- 
clnsion  of  these  sections  grapple  with  the  general  problems  of  aytitbe- 
■is,  of  personality,  character,  observation  and  experiment,  the  gaps  in 
Ibe  proce««es  and  bow  to  fill  them.  Mo»t  valuable  am)  interesting, 
bowcTcr,  in  this  book  is  the  table  of  lesis.  These  mostly  pcnaiu  to 
the  sphere  of  memory  and  involve  memories  of  lenjitb.  angrcs,  forms, 
distance,  sounds,  harmonit^s,  iSeries  of  notes,  (inures,  letters,  words, 
phrases,  objects,  scenes,  musical  complexes,  abstract  ideas,  etc.  To 
these  are  added  tests  of  simple  aRM>ciation,  of  association  by  choice, 
association  of  images,  imnRination,  abstraction,  judRmcnt,  observation 
and  reason.  These  tests  arc:  devised  with  rather  special  nrference  to 
briuginK  out  individual  differeiiees.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  as  the  first 
of  Its  kind  in  France.  They  arc  made  in  this  laboratory  at  Vil1c|uif 
as  precise  as  may  be,  but  with  special  reference  to  prBctical  ends. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  0/  Mentat  and  Social  Measurements, 
by  HuWARD  I,.  Thornoikh-  The  Scientific  Press.  N.  Y.,  1904. 
pp.  313.  (Library  of  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods.) 
A  book  tike  this  certainly  has  its  i}lace.  To  discnss  the  measure- 
ments of  indivtdaals,  groups,  variability,  probability,  the  measure- 
ments of  difference,  change,  relation,  sonrcei*  of  error,  etc.,  is  a  con- 
renient  iotroduciion  to  the  study  of  Pearson.  Oatton.  and  the  spirit 
of  Sintnetrira.  Tl  should  be  in  tbe  hands  nf  all  who  rnmpute  volumi- 
noas  numerical  data  from  laboratory  or  aulhropoloci'.al  protocols. 
Thankful  AH  we  ore  for  it,  it  bears,  like  the  other  pubMciitious  of  this 
sntbor.  the  marks  of  prematurity,  baste,  lack  of  thoroughness,  and 
iDCoinpletioD.  A  diligent  and  (aitblul  compiler,  even,  woulil  not  have 
omitted  references  to  so  many  valuable  American  workers  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  field  and  have  been  in  some  sense  pio- 
Bcera  here  in  its  development,  like  Boas  and  Porter  He  would  have 
recognizefl  tbe  superb  tecbnioue  of  Benedict  and  his  pnpds,  would 
have  included  at  least  a  few  01  the  most  ingenious  formuht  and  even 
methods  that  physiologists  have  developed,  and  would  baw  seen 
tbe  possibilities  now  nml,  indeed,  tbe  opportuneness  of  wbitt  we  be- 
lieve is  inevitable  very  soon — a  new  type  of  tcgic  which  will  cover 
all  hi«eruuiid  and  far  more,  but  show  things  in  their  larger  relations. 
Even  tbe  French  handbook,  the  6e1d  of  which  crosses  this  almost  in 
tbe  exact  centre,  is  unnoticed,     StilL,  it  is  helpful  and  Bui>ge6tive. 

The  Theory  0/  Advertising,  by  WALTER  DiLL  Scx>TT.  Stiiall,  M«y- 
nard  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  pp.  340. 
These  papcra  are  mostly  published  from  Mahin's  Magazine.  Psy- 
cbolngists  have  themselves  only  lately  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we 
hare  in  advertising  a  mine  of  data  for  the  study  of  attention,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  lie  paralleled  elsewhere.  It  was  high  lime  that 
the  lessons  in  this  field  be  gathered  and,  while  we  must  consider  this 
book  only  a  beginning,  it  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion,  and  best 
of  all.  it  is  treated  iu  a  tentative  and  not  iu  a  final  way,  with  due  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  ia  much  more  to  come. 
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L' Annie  Psyekologique.  publice  pir  Alfbkd  Binkt.  Dixiime  Anofe. 
MkMOii  etCic,  Paris.  1904.  pp.  680.  15  (raocs. 
Tbis  tenth  volume  of  the  Annfe  contains  •  bappj  loaovstioo, 
namelv.  a  collection  of  annual  reviews,  quitedetaileil  and  critical,  upon 
the  followinif  ^tpccial  topics:  tlie  phyaiotoKy  of  ibe  nervous  system,  its 
histology,  its  mental  patbology.  normal  and  abnormal  pedagogy,  nor- 
mal anil  criminal  anthropology,  philosophy,  sociology,  etc.  Among 
the  suhjecttt  treated  are  a  psychological  portrait  o(  Paul  Hervieu,  the 
dramatic  author;  s  curious  study  of  control  under  the  revelations  of 
graphology;  an  analysis  of  a  curious  caie  of  mental  disease;  an  inter- 
esting  ex  peri  men  tat  loQ  00  the  maternal  instincts  of  the  spider. 

Travail  el  Piaiir,  par  Cu.  VkitL.      Felix  Alcati,  Faris,  1904.     pp-  476. 

Die  KoHvergenz  der  OrganisnieH.  von  Hbrmamn  Frikdmann.  Geb- 
rijder  Paetcl,  Berlin,  1904.  pp.  242. 
"Mauy  doctrines,  but  one  truth,"  is  the  motto  of  this  attempt  to 
snbstitute  an  empirical  theory  for  that  of  descent.  The  antbor  dis- 
cnsMS  ovogenesis,  the  relAtiotis  between  comparative  anatomy  and 
hiuntotcchnik,  physiologi^'a]  cbemiatry,  paleontology,  development 
history,  the  theory  of  specific  inheritance,  the  principles  of  homologr 
aod  analoKy,  and  finally  brings  these  together  into  a  principle  of  dt> 
rect  convergence.  This  he  illustrates  in  copious  ways,  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  language,  vn-itiug,  and  comparative  ethology  as  well  s» 
morphology.  In  the  last  chapters  he  describes  the  primitive  history 
of  msmmals.  espcciatlv  man,  specific  life  intcusity.  and  the  idea  of 
species  as  a  doctrine  of  rational  organization. 

Where  Did  Life  Begin.  A  Monograph.  By  GiCBHKt  Hit,TON  SCRtB- 
NER.  Charles  Scribuer'a  Sons,  New  York,  1903.  New  Ed.  pp,  75. 
This  monograph  was  6rst  published  in  tSSj,  and  tbe  author's  con* 
elusions  are  apparently  approved  by  Professors  Wortman  and  Wieland, 
of  Yale,  and  it  would  seem,  loo,  by  Profe&sor  Asa  Gray,  The  earth 
cooled  down  from  a  molten  stale  slowly,  and  the  poles  would  there- 
fore first  reach  a  temperature  sufficiently  cool  to  p«rrmit  life.  This 
might  occur  here  when  it  wonid  have  been  iropossililc  near  the  equator. 
The  polar  zones  led  the  advance  in  cooling  and  have  bad  in  turn  all 
the  temperatures  and  climates  necessary  to  maintain  both  vegetal  and 
animal  lile.  If  the  first  isothermal  belt  including  the  highest  heat 
degree  in  which  any  life  is  possible  moved  southward  a  mile  ewry 
thousand  years  It  would  take  six  million  years  (or  it  to  travel  from 
the  pole  to  Ibe  equator.  The  poles  conled  first  because  they  had  less 
heat  from  the  sno.  Thns,  animals  aad  plants  slowly  migrated  sooth- 
wanl.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  long  lift  of  auluials  arc 
found  In  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  north  of  the  equator 
which  arc  closely  allieil  to  each  other.  No  indigenous  theory  will  ac- 
count for  this.  Moreover,  mountains  and  river  beds  run  predomi. 
nantly  north  or  south.  The  traces  of  this  great  migration  iu  the  south- 
cm  hemisphere  are  less  conspicuona  because  of  tbe  confignrstioa  of 
the  land. 

Wahres  and  Fatsche$  an  Danvins  Lehre,  von  August  PAUtv.  Bmst 
Rcinbardt,  Hitnchen,  1903.     pp.  iS. 

Anli  and  Some  Other  Insects,  by  AoctJST  FoaSL.  Tr.  by  WJIliam 
Norton  Wlieeler.  (Religion  of  Science  I<ihrary,  No.  $6.)  Open 
Court  Publishiug  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.     pp.  49. 

Biogrephie  Clinics,  by  Gborcb  M,  Goiri.D.    Vol,  11.     P.  BUkistoo's 

Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904-     pp.  392- 
In  this  second  volume  the  author  takes  up  tbe  problem  of  the  origin 
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of  the  ill  health  of  George  Eliot.  George  Henry  Lewes.  Wagner,  Park- 
man,  Mn.  Carlyle,  Spencer,  Whittter,  Margxret  Pallcr  Os»o]i  and 
NieUscbe.  It  marks  n  distinct  advance  upon  the  book  of  last  ycftr 
which  was  devoted  to  I>e  Quincey,  Carlyle.  Darwio.  Unxley  and 
BroHniog.  The  author  of  this  note  is  not  competent  lo  form  ati  opin* 
ioD  of  the  value  of  the  writer's  main  contention  that  moat  of  the  ait- 
meota  of  these  men  were  doe  to  eye  strain.  It  aeenia  to  hitn  on  the 
contrary  that  thi*  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  kind  to  which  all 
•pecialistft  are  probably  liable.  The  neglect  of  the  Gritt  volume  by 
some  medical  journals  and  the  slight  or  even  critical  reference  to  ii  by 
other*,  of  which  the  author  has  just  cause  of  complaint,  is  perhaps 
due  to  tbi»  feeling  among  his  pTofcssional  brethen.  Howe%-er  thi» 
VMjr  be.  Dr.  Gould  seems  to  us  to  have  made  a  very  important  cootri- 
button  to  the  methods  of  raodcro  biographers.  In  the  future  thev 
ataould  certainly  take  into  careful  acconnt  the  health  in  general  if  not 
ia  detail  of  the  men  of  whom  ihcy  write.  It  is  both  surprising  and 
pitiful  to  read   the  antobiograph ir  record   of  (lytnptom*  and  pcrhapa 

Kotracted  saUeriogs  by  many  of  these  great  men  and  women.  Had 
'  walte<l  until  il.i  appearance,  and  then  taken  nccoiint  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  autobiography,  he  could  have  made  the  chapter  devoted  to 
thismxn  very  much  mare  pathetic.  The  quest  ton  is  inevitable  whether 
all  of  the  great  workers  of  the  world  have  been  incessantly  fighting 
pain  and  disease,  and  the  philosophic  mind  cannot  rest  short  of  the 
farther  query  whether  excessive  mentation  be  not  itself  so  unnatural 
as  to  be  a  caase  of  many  of  these  woes.  In  our  day  when  hygiene, 
public,  domestic,  eilucaiional  and  personal,  is  coining  to  play  such  an 
important  ♦nd  even  central  role  it  was  biRh  time  to  look  at  the  live* 
of  the  leaders  of  the  race  from  tbi!>  view  point,  and  not  oiily  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  all  interested  in  culture  owe  to  Dr.  Gould  a  debt  of 
gratitnde  fur  his  painstaking  work. 

Dif  Errtfrung,  Hftntnung  und  Narkose.  von  N.  E.  WkdenSKY.  Pro- 
fessor der  Rbysiotogie  an  der  Universllat  der  St.  Petersburg.  Mar- 
tin Hager,  Bonn.  1904.     pp.  153. 

The  present  volume,  o(  which  s  brief  notice  has  already  been  given 
ID  a  previous  number,  states  in  a  concise  form  the  resnlta  of  a  series  of 
cxpefiuieutal  researches  00  the  effect  of  narcotics  and  various  chemi- 
cal, thertiial  and  electrical  stimuli  upon  a  given  nerve  tract.  The  chief 
lesalt  of  Prof.  Wcdcnsky's  first  research  was  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions of  Griinhageu  and  Ins  followers  that,  tii  proportion  as  the  poison 
exerts  its  influence  upon  the  nerve,  the  irritabtlHy  of  the  nerve  de- 
creases aincc  iocreoaingly  stronger  stimuli  are  necessary  to  prwlucc 
the  minimal  muscular  contraction.  The  conductivity  on  the  other 
band  appears  to  persist  (or  a  longer  time,  since  even  minima]  ciccinca! 
stimulations  applied  to  a  normal  point  in  the  nerve  above  the  narco- 
tiied  tract  are  still  transmitted  through  it.  An  iagenlons  device  by 
which  a  telephone  was  introduced  between  the  nftrcnti7.erL  tract  and  the 
muscle  made  possible  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  changes  in  the 
nerve  were  indicated  by  a  change  of  tone  in  the  instrument.  With  the 
aM  of  this  apparatus  a  stage,  to  which  the  nftnic  Versuchstadium  was 
■pplic4l,  was  discovered  in  which  both  weak  aud  strong  stimuli  were 
still  conducted  from  the  normal  point  through  the  narcotized  tract 
•Itbougb  the  clear,  musical,  tone  of  the  telephonehad  already  become 
dull  and  confused.  From  this  series  of  rxperimcnta  Prof.  Wcdcnsky 
draws  two  Important  inferences  :  (.1)  that  while  by  the  usual  method  of 
minimal  stimuli  the  conductivity  of  the  nerve  has  been  regarded  as 
uucuanged  until  its  sudden  disappearance,  it  ia,  in  reality,  deeply 
changed  before  this  happens.  1.2)  The  narcotized  nerve  tract,  at  least 
to  the  Veranchstadium  must  be  regarded  ns  in  a  state  of  Irritability. 
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In  the  atage  Kuccpedine  this,  as  the  nirctMia  deepens,  which  he  terms 
the  paradoxical  9ta);e,  it  was  found  that  while  strong  stttnuli  produced 
only  a  mere  bcginuing  of  muiicular  contraction,  weak  stimali  pro- 
duced tetanic  coutractiou  and  that  couduclirity  persists  longest  for 
weak  Mimuli.  It  was  alwi  found  that  in  the  paradoxical  staRe  a  Bttniu< 
lus  applied  to  the  norntal  nerve  tract  above  the  narcotized  tract  ex- 
erted ail  mhibitin}^  Influence  upon  ihe  latter,  e.g.,  if  atimulalion  of  the 
narcotizert  liaot  sttll  produces  some  respotiw  in  the  luuscle,  this  van- 
ishes or  is  greatly  decreased  if  a  point  in  the  normal  nerve  tract  above 
is  Kttmulated  at  the  Mitne  time,  A  lonf[ series  of  experiments  with  in- 
dnctiou  currents  of  varyiuK  Ktrength  was  carried  out  for  the  purpose 
of  iiivrKiigniing  this  inhibitory  InRnence  of  connected  nerve  tracts  and 
likvwirie  on  theefiects  of  differeu  I  chemical  and  tbertual  agents  applied 
lo  ilie  nerve,  from  which  he  concludes  that  states  of  the  nerve  com- 
pletely aualogous  to  narcosis  can  be  produced  by  ordinary  means  of 
excitation — and  that  irritability,  inhibition,  and  narcosis  are  so  closely 
relstcd  that  the  »aiiie  stimuli  under  different  conditions  may  produce 
either  of  these  gtatcs.  As  a  term  to  caver  all  Matca  of  the  nerve  in 
which  irritability  is  more  or  less  deadened,  whether  by  narcotics  or 
other  means,  he  cotas  the  word  Parabiose,  which  state  he  concludes  is 
most  closely  related  if  not  Jdeotical  with  inhibition,  This  work  of 
Prof.  Wedeufiky's  fs  the  most  complete  and  extensive  contribution 
which  bns  yet  h'ecn  made  on  the  subject  of  inhibition,  and  his  cooctu- 
sions  are  far  reaching  and  important  for  psychology,  iuasmuch  as  the 
problem  o(  inhibition  is  closL-iy  bound  up  with  those  theories  of  will 
and  attention  that  have  a  physiological  basts. 

Clark  University,  .  Tuoodatr  L.  SutTH. 

La  Contagion  MentaU,  par  A.  Vrcotiuorx  et  P.  P.  JuqcbuBb.  Bib- 
Hothftqne  Internntionale  de  Psycholojfie  Uxperimealale.  Octave 
T)oin,  Paris,   1905.     pp.  258. 

This  is  a  summary  discussion  of  sncb  topics  as  imitation,  sugges- 
tion, and  other  mechanism,  the  cNsntagion  of  movements,  acts,  and 
a&cctive  states,  especially  the  primitive  emotions  of  pain  and  pleasnrc 
and  of  the  hiKhest  Irelings,  Then  the  contagion  of  ideas,  and  the  cou- 
ditions,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  under  which  all  these  processes 
occur,  conclude  the  Brut  part.  In  the  second  part  the  contagion  of 
morbid  movements,  the  perversion  of  nutritive  instincts  in  the  form 
of  drugs,  morbid  fearo  and  phobias,  auger,  tender  emotion,  auomalies 
of  personal  sentiment,  megnlomsnia,  suicide,  sexual  perversions,  re- 
ligious expressions,  aesthetic  and  iutellectual  seiitimentH,  arc  dis- 
cussed. Many  personal  observations  from  the  author's  own  experience 
•reintroduced  into  this  work. 

L* ArritraiioM  MentaU.  Contribution  k  I'Ande  de  la  pathologie  in- 
fantile. Par  I>K.  Aug.  Luy.  J.  Leb^uc  &  Cie.,  Bruxclles,  1904. 
pp.  265- 
The  antbor  had  unusual  opportunities  for  years  for  studying  back- 
ward children  and  youth  at  Antwerp  and  has  sought  to  group  the  en- 
aemblc  of  syniptcms  in  children  slightly  retarded  in  their  develop- 
ment. After  very  briefly  discussing  causes,  especially  the  bioloKical 
aud  social  factors,  be  turns  to  symptomatology,  which  occupies  most 
of  the  book.  These  are  subdivided  as  somatic  and  psycho-nervous. 
Uuder  the  former  head  be  treats  of  all  asymmetries  which  uutbropom- 
etry  can  detect.  Here,  too,  he  places  hhxid  dffects  and  anomalies 
of  temperature.  The  other  group  of  somatic  symptoms  which  he  calls 
patbolo^ical  injiines  are  adenoiiis,  tuberculosis,  rickets,  syphiLls,  etc 
Under  the  second  gcueral  division  he  takes  up  especial  senses  and 
then  passes  to  the  central  motor  organs  under  which  he  discusses  not 
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-«>iily  eoDtractares,  rcBcxcs,  cr^o}{:raplitc  tests,  but  also  1aii];ua{;e,  writ< 
infc  and  drawiuf;.  The  tbird  sab-beadiag  Is  devoted  to  topics  of  iotel- 
Irct,  arrrit,  attention,  memory,  orientation,  /atiROC.  seolimeut.  iiiiaf;i* 
-sation,  sugfrtHlibility.  etc.  The  sections  od  treatment  and  on  the 
cocial  and  medico-legal  point  of  view  are  brief. 

Htari  of  My  Heart,  by  Ellis  Mhredith.  McClore.  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  Vorlt,  1904.  pp.  330. 
We  have  here  a  very  intimate  diary  of  a  young  wife  dnring  the  ges- 
tation period,  [t  is  wry  sii^K^^t'^'^  <^i*i  may  bIiiiukI  be  tuitd  to  opern  a 
new  Tista  to  the  psychoiogist-  It  shows  how  ranch  closer  lieronies  the 
bond  between  husband  auu  wife,  bow  the  latter  feels  hcrscK  to  be  no 
longer  her  own,  bow  mncb  more  careful  of  ibe  wife  is  the  husband  now. 
So.  too,  comes  the  almost  utter  absence  of  any  (car  of  death,  the  de- 
sire of  the  whole  motherhomi,  pain  and  all.  The  function  of  paternity 
stands  out  in  strong  light,  and  ao  does  the  impulse  to  care  for  oue'a 
sell  111  tlii»  coDilitioti  all  the  more  if  loved  and  cared  (or  by  other*. 
The  houc-makiug  instinct  is  very  strongly  devclopi:d  now,  a  little 
like  tiesl-biding  among  the  animals.  There  is  an  instinct  tu  shuu 
publicity.  There  is  also  a  desire  to  cnltivate  tranquil  and  sweet  states 
of  mind  for  its  effect^,  a  new  pity  (or  Childless  women,  a  preference 
(which  this  mother  thinks  universal)  for  boys,  a  desire  that  if  cither 
mother  or  child  should  have  to  be  sscriQcetl  it  should  be  the  former, 
Everything  is  planned  out  minutely  in  advance,  every  contingency 
arranged  (or,  every  wish  and  even  caprice  indulged.  One  cannot  read 
this  liook  without  feeling  a  new  {lity  lor  childless  wives. 

Froccedioga  of  the  American  Medico-E^sycho logical  Association  at  the 
Fifty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  held   in   Washington,  D.  C,  May  la- 

js.  1903-  pp-  507- 

This  volume  containa  an  nnusually  large  number  of  interesting  arti- 
cles, one  o(  the  best  l>cing  that  oE  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  on  the  anatomical 
(acts  and  clinical  variL-tics  of  traumatic  insanity.  Ur.  Burr  gives  an 
interesting  tummiry  of  surgical  ezperieuccs  in  insanity  of  traumatic 
origin,  ana  Dr.  Bverelt  Flood  on  the  psychology  of  epilepsy. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  BrighVs  Disease,  by  Gbdrgb  M.  EDK- 
BOHLX.  Frank  F.  Lisiecki,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  327. 
The  time  has  hardly  come  for  a  complete  systematic  preteutationof 
surgical  treatment  of  Brighl's  disease,  out  there  is  a  demand  (or  some 
inch  trealmenl  and  this  the  author  seeks  to  meet  so  far  as  current  llt- 
eratnre  makes  it  possible.  As  he  well  says,  his  theory  on  trial  will 
be  judged  by  its  results,  liis  own  couclusiou  ii  that  chronic  Bright'* 
rliseaae  justifies  surgical  treatment. 

The  Tree- Dwellers,  by  Kathkrikb  BluasoTh   Oopr.     Raud,  Hc- 
N*ally  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  158. 

Midiumniti  Dilirante,  par  V.  SOLLIGK  et  i-'ftANvOiS  BoiSSIEK.    Ar- 
chives de  Neurologie.     Vol.  XVIII,  Nos.  103  and  104,  T904. 

This  paper,  giving  a  minute  analysis  of  two  cases  of  mediumship,  is 
the  outcome  of  the  recent  tendency  in  France  of  the  scieniific  study 
to  spiritualism,  which  found  its  culmination  a  few  years  ago  in  Flonr- 
noy's.  "Des  Indes  k  la  Plan^tc  Mara,"  a  study  of  a  subcousclou.i  mind, 
capable  of  great  imaginative  and  creative  fligtus.  The  present  wrttera 
look  upon  mediumship  as  n  form  o(  mental  disorder  (hysteria)  and 
tentatively  divide  it  into  three  classes: 

1st.  That  form  in  which  the  symptomatic  elementsare  represented 
by  the  medium  himself. 
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and.  That  form  which  occars  for  a  short  period  in  some  grave  psy- 
chosis, an  episode,  a  transitory  phase  in  the  psychosis. 

3rd.  That  form  in  which  the  medinmship  is  in  the  psychosis  itself, 
and  it)  marked  by  the  psychic  disorganization  of  the  subject. 

The  two  cases  are  reported  in  great  detail,  and  there  are  given 
specimens  of  the  aatomatic,  sabconscions  drawings.  In  the  first  case, 
hallucinations  of  various  kinds  (verbal,  psychomotor,  typtological 
and  graphomotor)  were  very  prominent;  there  were  written  and 
spoken  spirit  messages,  writings,  inspired  revelations  and  a  strong 
erotic  tendency.  The  second  case  had  a  neuropathic  heredity  and  the 
symptomatology  inclined  to  mysticism,  visions,  migration  of  the  soul, 
suicidal  attempts  and  doable  personality.  These  two  cases  are  dis- 
cussed from  spiritnalistic,  mystic  and  psychiatrical  standpoints. 

[Ploumoy,  in  a  recent  paper  {Note  sur  ufte  communicaiion  typtolo- 
gique,— Journal  de  psychologie  normale  et  patkologique,  Jan.-Feb., 
1904),  divides  spiritnatistic  communicatioos  into  three  groups:  the 
first  consisting  of  simple  scrawls,  the  second  of  messages  and  revela- 
tions pnrporting  to  be  the  outcome  of  supernormal  powers  such  as 
telepathy  and  cl  airvo^ance,  and  the  third,  which  alone  is  of  scientific 
interest,  being  a  manifestation  of  the  subliminal  consciousness,  snch 
aa  he  had  previously  studied  in  Mile.  H£l£ne  Smith.  This  last  was 
probably  the  prime  factor  in  snch  mystics  as  Swedenborg  or  Bunyan, 
and  in  the  famons  case  of  Mrs.  Piper.  It  also  explains  the  cases  here 
reviewed.]  I.  H.  Cokiat. 


NOTES. 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Psychology  will  be  held  at 
Rome,  April  26-30,  1905.  Pull  iuformatlon  with  regard  to  the  work 
and  organization  of  the  Congress  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Saute 
de  Sanctis,  92  Via  Depretis,  Rome.  All  psychologists  who  intend  to 
read  papers  at  the  Congress  are  reqnestea  to  communicate  as  early  aa 
possible  with  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Organization,  Profes- 
sor Giuseppe  Sergi,  26  Via  CoU^io  Romano,  Rome. 

CoRKSCTiON.  Through  inadvertence  due  acknowledgment  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  omitted  from  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Tbeodate  L.  Smith  on  "Day  Dreaming"  in  the  October  numoer  of  the 
Journal.  The  oversight  was  corrected  in  the  case  of  the  reprints  of 
the  article,  and  renewed  acknowledgment  is  made  hereby. 
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I.     Dbffkition  op  the  Term  anu  Scopb  of  thb  Study. 

Perhaps  no  word  has  been  more  persistently  nsed  in  different 
senses  than  precocity.  The  applications  have  alt,  of  course, 
aometbing  iu  coniinoii;  that  is,  they  all  pertain  iu  one  way  or 
KDOtber  lo  an  unduly  rapid  development  of  some  plant  or  ani- 
mal organism.  Btit  in  .siguificance,  they  are  so  dissimilar  that 
a  few  fundamental  distinctions  must  be  made. 

The  general  sense  is  that  precocity  means  development  in 
advance  of  some  assumed  norm.  But  as  to  what  this  norm 
sbonid  be,  there  is  no  agreement.  Many  who  talk  of  preco- 
cit>'  do  not  even  realize  that  the  assumption  of  some  such  norm 
is  necessary.  They  vacillate  between  different  constructions 
of  the  term  as  now  one  and  now  another  standpoint  is  uncon- 
iciously  assumed.  Hence,  all  sorts  of  loose  talk  is  indulged 
in,  a  variety  of  misunderstandings  comes  about,  and  the  confu- 
sion reaches  such  a  degree  that  two  authors  may  verbally 
contradict  each  other  in  ir>'ing  to  say  the  same  thing. 

As  it  is  not  a  purpose  of  this  paper  to  coin  any  arbitrary 
(kfinitions,  the  several  uses  may  all  be  presented,     Then  with 
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the  caution  of  keepiog  the  distinctions  in  mind,  we  could  con- 
tinue to  use  the  term  as  in  general  parlance,  depending  upon 
the  context  to  give  it  more  definite  meaning.  The  chief  of 
these  usages  may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  First,  when  an 
Englishman  writes  that  the  children  of  the  Negro  race  are  pre- 
cocious, he  is  evidently  setting  up  his  own  race  as  a  standard. 
The  NegTochild  could  just  as  well  say  of  the  English  child  that 
it  is  retarded  in  development.  One  statement  means  as  much 
as  the  other.  We  simply  have  a  disparity,  which  may  be 
named  from  either  end.  Second,  the  comparison  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  individuals  of  a  single  race,  and  then  the  mathe- 
matical average,  or  mean,  may  be  taken  to  judge  the  precocity 
of  any  one  To  illustrate,  if  more  white  boys  reach  puberty 
at  15  years  than  at  any  other  age,  we  may  reckon  all  the  other 
boys  of  that  race  whose  development  is  more  rapid,  as  preco- 
cious. Third,  the  term  may  be  used  to  designate  an  early 
development  which  is  conceived  to  be  aimless,  or  injurious, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  natural  to  the  individual  or 
the  race  in  question.  According  to  this  meaning,  actual  fac- 
tors of  growth  and  development  are  left  out  of  consideration, 
and  the  individual  is  judged  by  some  Utopian  ideal.  For  ex- 
ample, any  case  of  falling  in  love  before  a  certain  age.  say  15. 
16,  or  what  not,  is  often  called  precocious,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  extreme  probability  that  nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony 
with  nature.  Fourth,  we  may  assume  as  a  norm  an  all-round 
development  and  regard  every  forward  departure  from  this 
norm  as  an  example  of  precocity.  In  this  sense  precocity  may 
take  as  many  directions  as  there  are  possible  lines  of  physical 
and  mental  activity.  This  application  is  generally  reserved  for 
children  like  mathematical  or  musical  prodigies.  This  use 
ignores  the  probability  that  there  is  not  any  a  priori,  rational 
all-roundedness,  into  which  every  individual  can  naturally  be 
fitted;  our  machine  methods  and  ready  made  curricula  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding.  What  would  be  harmonious  for 
one  may  be  most  inharmonious  for  another.  Fifth,  we  may 
assume  as  a  norm  the  natural  rate  of  development  for  any  par- 
ticular individual,  without  regard  either  to  the  remainder  of 
bis  race  or  to  other  races.  Examining  this  standpoint,  it  seems 
possible  thai  the  natural  rate  is  not  the  same  for  any  two  Indi- 
viduals. It  is  so  with  plants.  Grains  sowed  ^multaneously 
germinate  successively.  Some  of  the  evening  primroses  ns^ 
by  De  Vries  in  his  experiments  on  mutation  were  noticed  to 
reach  maturity  in  one-half  the  time  required  by  others,  under 
conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  From  this  point  of 
view,  no  difference  if  one  individual  develops  to  maturity  in 
one-half  of  the  time  required  by  another,  we  would  not  call  it 
precocious  so  long  as  the  speed  of  its  development  is  deter- 
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tniaed  by  tfae  momentum  of  its  own  vitality.  That  is,  the 
prodigy  of  encyclopiedic  learning  at  lo  years  of  age  may  con- 
ceivably be  less  precocious  tban  the  dullard  of  20-  It  may  re- 
qaire  more  pressure  to  place  the  latter  on  a  low  plane  by  so 
than  to  make  a.  scholar  of  the  former  by  10.  lu  short,  preco- 
city, in  this  seuse,  is  simply  a  condiliou  brought  about  by 
forced  culture.  It  sets  uo  external  standard,  but  allows  each 
'  individual  to  be  a  law  unto  lilniself.  It  has  more  to  say  of  the 
natural  and  unnatural  than  of  the  normal  and  abnormal. 

It  is  not  to  be  decided  here  which  of  these  view-points  is  the 
nxtst  fruitful.  All  of  them  are  legitimate.  It  must  simply  be 
remembered  that  preeoeiiy  is  a  blanket  term,  used  in  these  fun- 
damentally different  ways.  No  difficulty  need  be  met  if  the 
distinctions  above  made  are  kept  in  mind.  That  so  much  con- 
fation  should  have  arisen  must  Iw  due  to  our  pronencss  to 
accept  words  rather  than  meanings.  It  is  so  convincing  lo  talk 
of  the  "normal"  and  "abnormal."  It  appeals  to  our  instinc- 
tive dread  of  being  unlike  our  fellows.  To  designate  a  qoallty 
or  character  as  "abnormal"  is,  in  the  popular  mind,  to  con- 
demn it.  Hence  children  of  unusually  rapid  development  have 
sometimes  been  called  "mon.slcrs.*' 

To  summarize,  we  \i&ve,/irsl,  race  disparities,  and  are  there- 
fore allowed  to  speak  of  race  precocity.  Second,  we  have 
natural  disparity  in  the  rate  of  development  between  individu- 
als uf  the  same  race,  and  can  therefore  speak  of  individual 
prccwrity.  Third,  we  have  a  totally  different  sort  of  thing 
which  could  perhaps  better  be  denominated  "prematuration," 
a  state  that  results  always  from  outside  interference.  In  its 
vide  range,  it  will  include  such  facts  as  the  following;  prun- 
ing a  tree  to  hasten  its  fruit,  dieting  an  animal  to  bring  it  to 
early  mattirity;  forcing  on  a  child  the  activities  of  the  adoles- 
cent and  npon  the  adolescent  the  activities  of  the  adult;  the 
engrafting  of  mature  civilization  on  to  primitive  races;  of  an 
idealistic  religion  upon  a  mind  incapable  of  transcending  the 
concrete;  to  initiate  into  the  harmonies  of  Mozart,  minds  that 
find  more  edi&cation  in  the  rattle  of  tom-toms;  in  short, 
every  conceivablt;  example  of  forced  culture. 

A  complete  study  would  embrace  all  of  the  aspects  men- 
tioned. Natural  precocity  may  help  to  exiMsc  the  evil  results 
of  a  forced  precocity,  or  vke  vena,  and  both  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  best  to  light  the  advantages  of  a  long  period  of  plas- 
ticity. Likewise  the  precocity  of  the  race  and  of  the  individ- 
ual must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  each  other.  A  biolog- 
ical setting  can  be  gotten  by  utilizing  the  hints  gained  from 
the  literature  concerning  the  forced  culture  of  plants  and  lower 
animals.     The   present  study,    though  originally  intended  to 
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cover  th«  entire  field,  has  been  gradually  narrowed  tp  the  sub- 
ject of  prematuratioD.* 

A  disclaimer  should  be  inserted  here.  This  study  does  not 
pretend  to  be  scientific  in  the  strict  sense.  It  applies  no  exact 
methods,  aud  possibly  may  establish  no  new  fact  beyond  doubt 
Confessedly,  also,  it  presents  only  one  side  of  the  argiiment. 
It  is  hoped  this  will  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  arc  disposed 
to  criticism.  It  is  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  make  sugges- 
tions. Indeed,  the  unde\*eloped  state  of  child  and  race  psychol- 
ogy would  render  dogmatism  out  of  the  question,  for  there  is 
almost  nothing  in  genetic  psychology  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
subject  of  precocity.  Genetic  psychology  would  begin  with 
the  first  cell  and  make  an  exposition  of  every  fact  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development  of  the  organism  in  its  rise  to  matnrity, 
through  the  period  of  activity,  in  the  decline  again  to  the  inani- 
mate. That  is,  the  aim  is  to  arrange  the  events  in  au  order 
that  is  cenainly  chronological,  in  the  hoj>e  that  when  this  is 
done,  the  meanings  will  fall  out,  so  to  speak,  automatically. 
If  this  conception  is  justifiable,  then  any  scientific  trealmenl 
of  forced  precocity  must  wait  for  a  fuller  development  of  ge- 
netic psycholog>-.  The  nascent  stages,  to  the  extent  that  such 
exist,  will  first  have  to  be  marked  out  for  every  possible  line  of 
activity.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  what  is  premature, 
until  we  first  know  when  maturity  should  come.  At  present, 
the  establishment  of  norms  has  hardly  begun.  Nevertheless  it 
may  still  be  profitable  lo  bring  together  some  of  the  facta 
already  at  hand  in  order  to  see,  provisionally,  whether  they 
poiut  to  any  particular  educational  doctrine. 

II.     Thh  Mganing  op  Infancy. 

The  possibility  of  precocity  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
period  of  immaturity  and  incompleteness.  The  amceba,  which 
begins  its  independent  life  as  a  perfect  individual,  is  never  sub- 
ject to  prematurity.  Its  environment  is  so  simple  that  the  mere 

*  Readers  intrrrfltctl  more  especially  in  the  tiiogmpbiol  Ktudy  of 
in«D  of  K^ninK  are  referred  to  tbc  studies  by  Sally.  Genius  and  Preco- 
city. Pop.  Sci.  Moothly.  18S6:  C&rriire.  I>e  la  Pr<cocil6  Pbyalque  et 
Intellectnelle,  Paris,  tgoo;  and  Dnch6,  De  la  Prftcocit*  Intel  I  ec  la  el  I  e. 
Etude  sur  le  G^uie,  Pari*,  1901.  Otber  works  bearing  in  part  upoD 
the  subject  are:  George  M.  Beard,  American  Nervousness,  N.  Y.,  1S81 
(free  especially  Chap.  IV);  Dr.  Paul  Morcau.  Det  Bofants  Prodiges. 
Annales  de  p!«yc)iiAtrieet  d'Hypnologie,  1891;  Andrew  Lang.  Genius 
in  Children.  North  Am.  Rev.,  jan.V  1897:  Havelock  Ellis.  A  Study  of 
British  Gciiiuit,  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Vol.  58  (especially  Chap.  V). 
Ivombroso,  GaltoQ.  Donaldson,  Scripture.  Dinet  and  Chamberlain  have 
also  touched  the  subject. 

Those  intereslcd  iii  the  correlation  of  physical  meaanremcnts  with 
precocity  are  referred  to  the  highly  contradictory  works  of  W.  T.  Por- 
ter, Dr.  Boas,  G-  M.  West,  Prof.  Gilbert,  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  and  others. 
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protoplasmic  reflexes  are  sufBcient  to  keep  it  in  a  living  stale. 
Bill  as  organisms  diffirruutiate  and  the  world  becomes  filled 
with  them,  environmeut  must  be  met  which  is  more  and  more 
complex.  And  so  there  comes  about  the  period  of  infancy 
whose  utility  was  pointed  out  by  John  Fiske,  and  has  been 
emphasized  by  Major  Powelt  and  a  host  of  others.  It  is  a 
period  of  growth  and  ptasticily  and  has  therefore  been  the 
making  of  man.  Its  length  increases  more  or  less  proportion- 
ately as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale.  From  the  trcmatode 
worm,  which  exhibits  three  generations  of  embryos,  one 
within  the  other,  while  the  oldest  is  yet  unborn,  we  ascend 
gradually  to  the  anthro{)oid  ape,  in  which  infancy  is  already 
for  developed.  Their  young  are  unable  to  walk,  feed  them- 
selves, or  grasp  with  precision  for  two  or  three  months.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  rapidity  of  development  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  height.  As  intelligence  develops,  maturity  becomes 
more  and  more  delayed,  The  law  seems  to  hold  with  close 
approximation  as  far  as  mammals  are  concerned.  The  higher 
the  mammal  and  the  more  complex  its  environment,  the  longer 
time  it  requires  to  get  ready  to  lead  an  independent  life. 

The  period  of  infancy  is  also  closely  related  to  the  evolution 
of  parental  love,  which  has  in  this  manner  become  an  important 
clement  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Longer  infancy  and 
parental  care  take  the  place  of  excessive  fertility  and  well  de- 
veloped offspring.  One  sees  this  in  comparing  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  mammals.  Among  birds,  also,  the  fewest  eggs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  made  nests.  The  young  thus  protected  from 
the  struggle  for  existence  have  time  to  develop  a  mechanism 
which  in  time  will  be  able  to  cope  with  a  complex  environ- 
ment- 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  young  of  the  quail  with  the 
Toung  of  the  eagle.  The  former  are  a  numerous  progeny.  They 
can  run,  utter  alanus,  feign  death,  and  peck  grain  almost  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  escape  from  the  shell.  Throughout  life, 
these  instinctive  activities  will  meet  all  requirements.  Beyond  a 
Certain  increase  in  the  refinement  and  accuracy  with  which 
these  activities  are  performed,  their  mental  progress  will  be 
practically  nothing.  The  eaglet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  long 
helpless.  With  his  one  or  two  mates  be  keeps  the  nest  for 
many  weeks  and  is  not  mature  for  6  lo  ro  years.  As  a  bird  of 
prey  he  will  have  to  fight  numerous  battles  in  which  the  dc- 

g'ee  to  which  he  has  acquired  skill  will  tie  the  determining 
ctor.  If,  for  a  time,  therefore,  he  is  helpless  and  runs  in  debt 
to  the  world  for  his  care,  the  mortgage  he  gives  therefor  is 
genuine.  T,ike  the  Faust  document,  one  can  say  that  it  is 
sealed  in  blood,  for  if  he  Mis  to  make  good  the  debt  bis  life  is 
forfeit. 
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"In  the  early  history  of  birds,  precocious  young'  were  nai 
doubt  the  rule,  and  it  is  intereslltig  to  note  that  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  many  species  in  which  the  organization  is  rela- 
tively low."  * 

A  comparison  of  the  guinea  pig  and  the  white  rat  is  no  less 
instructive.  The  white  rat  at  birth  is  about  4S  *<3  A  ^^^  ^^^ 
weightoftheadnlt;it5eye5donot  function  for  i6or  17  days,  nor 
its  ears  for  13  days;  it  is  naked,  ill  developed,  immature  in  form 
and  musculature;  its  nervous  system  is  completely  unmedullated; 
its  movement!)  areslight  and  weak  and  it  can  make  fewco-ordina- 
tloii8for4or5days.  Itsactivitiesare  purely  instiuctive  up  to  the 
1 2th  day,  and  it  is  not  psychically  mature  till  33  to  27  days.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  guinea  pig"  at  birth  is  relatively  five 
times  as  large,  as  the  white  rat.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  about 
^  of  the  weight  of  the  adult.  All  its  senses  are  perfect.  It  is 
thoroughly  covered  with  fiir,  and  its  muscular  development  is 
compleie  except  in  the  hind  legs.  Its  instincts  almost  fully 
function  at  birth  and  the  third  day  witnesses  its  complete  psy- 
chical maturity. 

Then  comes  the  sequel,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of 
Miss  Allen. — "When  (be  guinea  pig  has  forced  his  way  through 
a  labyrinth,  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  psychical  powers. 
He  cannot  pull  a  latch  nor  push  a  bolt;  he  will  not  depress  an 
inclined  plane,  chew  a  string,  nor  stamp  his  foot.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
perience of  the  white  rat  extends  to  strange  combinations  of 
wires  and  springs,  and  all  the  delightful  surprises  revealed  by 
secret  doors.  But  when  the  guinea  pig  has  turned  the  proper 
number  of  comers,  his  dinner  must  be  waiting  for  him  or  he  ■ 
does  not  get  it.  The  white  rat  at  three  days  is  just  learning  ■ 
to  crawl,  has  never  seen  an  object,  and  remembers  nothing. 
The  gtiinea  pig  at  that  age  has  triumphantly  recalled  a  com- 
plex path,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sits  eating  his  well-deserved 
carrot.  At  73  days  the  rat  is  lifting  latches  neatly  and  forming 
what  Hobbouse  calls  'practical  judgments'  as  to  the  value  of  an 
inclined  plane,  in  a  situation  at  the  centre  of  which  is  his  food 
— a  desired  thing,  an  end.  The  guinea  pig  is  still  wearing  out 
the  6oor  of  the  same  labyrinth."  And.  again,  "the  contrast* 
log  features  in  the  two  animals  are  their  nervons  systems.  In 
the  one  a  mature  nervous  system  is  accompanied  by  psychical 
maturity;  in  the  other,  neural  immaturity  permits  great  psy- 
chical development." 

Coming  to  human  beings,  we  find  first  a  half  dozen  years  of 
helplessness;  then  a  series  of  physical  and  psychical  perturbations 

» J.  R.  Davis:  The  Nat.  Hist,  of  Animals.  Vol.  VI,  p.  47^. 
•John  B,  Watson:  Riperimental  Statly  of   the  Payrhjcal  Develop- 
meolof  Wbit«  Rat.  Chicago.  1903. 
*Jes8ie  Allen,  J.  of  Comparative  Nenrology  and  PsycbolOKy,  1904. 
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which,  as  Pres.  Hall  has  pointed  oot,  suggest  the  landmarks  of  an 
old  puberty  at  6  or  7  years.  Recovering  from  these,  the  child 
enjoys  7  or  8  years  yet  of  prepubertal  plasticity  and  growth. 
Even  at  puberty  he  is  not  mature,  but  gtrnerally  in  civilized 
countries  enters  upon  a  third  period  uf  grace,  without  which 
he  cannot  cope  with  the  complex  environment  of  modern   life. 

One  finds  similar  facts  iu  comparing  the  races  of  men.   That 
is,  in  general,  the  rapidity  of  development  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  final  height  and  complexity.     Scores  of  anthropologists 
have  addwi  their  testimony  to  this  fact.     Havelock   EUis  says' 
"Among  primitive  races  iu  all  parts  af  the  world,  the  children 
at  an  early  age  are  very  precocious  in  intelligence;"  and  again, 
"the  lower  the  race,  the  more  marked  is  this  precocity  and  its 
irrest  at  puberty.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  be  taken  in  connection 
Rrith  the  peculiarly  human  character  of  youthful  anthropoid  apes 
uid  the  more  degraded  morphological  character  of  the  adults." 
The  Australian  boy  at  8  or  9  years  ofage' is  able  to  care  for  himself 
and  is  left  to  shift  alone.  Christmann*  says  of  the  same  race  that 
they  grow  up  so  quickly  as   to  be  practically  adults  at    11    or 
13  years.     Taylor*  says  that  the  Polynesian  boy  is  a  half  man 
at  an  age  when  our  children  enter  school.     Chamberlain '  says 
that  the  Athka  Aleut  is  an  independent  hunter  at  10  and  may 
niarry:  that  the  Tahiti  boy  at  8  is  out  from  under  parental  con- 
trol and  at  10  or  12  knows  as  much  as  his  father;  and  that  the 
Khevsur  boy  speaks  his  word  in  public  meetings  at  8  or  10. 
Hrdlicka  finds  that,  "the  young  of  the  Navaho,   as  among 
other    Indians,    are   more  advanced   toward   maturity,  on  the 
average,  than  whites  of  corresponding  age."     The  same  au- 
thor finds,  in  his  Anthropological  Investigation  of  1 ,000  white 
and  Colored  Children  of  both  tiexes,  that  the  average  strength 
in  each  arm,  as  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  is  not   only 
greater  for  the  colored  children  than  for  the  white,  bat  also  greater 
when  calculated  in  proportion  to  body  weight.    Teachers  of 
mixed  schools  in  the  Northern  States  are  continually  surprised 
at  the  rapid  school  progress  made  by  the  negro  child   for  the 
first  fiew  years,  in  many  cases  even  outdoing  his  white  compet- 
itors.    But  liefore  long  the  tide  turns  and  the  negro  child  re- 
lapses into  a  state  of  chronic  stupidity,  while  the  white  child 
pushes  on  to  heights  the  former  will  never  see. 

With  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  infancy  there  is  a  con- 
comitant increase  of  brain  surface.  *    These  elements  are  each 


*Man  B&d  Woman.  London,  1894,  p.  177, 

■Ploia:  Daa  Kind,  p.  334. 

*Qa°t^^  ^y  I'lotts,  loc.  cii. 

'Qooted  by  PI0&9,  p.  336. 

»Za*r.«7.,  p.  53. 

'  Vide,  Joho  Pitke:  Destiny  of  Man,  Cbsp.  on  Infaoej, 
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favorable  to  the  other.  The  prolonged  plasticity  means  simi^r 
prolonged  teachableness;  and  this  means  that  as  training  counts 
for  more,  heredity  counts  for  less.  The  chick  inherits  next  to 
everything,  man  little,  in  the  way  of  definite  reactions.  Or  to 
use  the  figure  of  Lloyd  Morgan,  the  inheritance  of  the  chick  is 
parcelled  oat  into  definite  sums,  each  of  which,  according  to 
nature's  will  and  testament,  must  be  applied  in  a  definite  way; 
while  that  of  man  is  a  bank  account,  available  for  any  kind  of 
momentary  emergency.  For  this  advantage,  the  helplessness 
of  a  long  continued  infancy  is  the  price.  All  systems  of  educa- 
tion may  be  viewed  only  as  means  devised  to  help  us  get  the 
full  value  of  our  bargain:  and  if  man  would  live  for  the  future 
rather  than  for  the  present,  his  chief  concern  must  be  to  see 
that  the  younger  generation  comes  to  its  fnll  inheritance, — ix^H 
other  words,  that  it  reaches  the  fullest  possible  maturity.  ^M 

This  interpretation  of  infancy,  however,  is  not  even  compar-^^ 
atively  new.  Comenius  says:  "In  some  children  the  natural 
capacities  would  fly  before  the  sixth,  fifth,  or  even  the  fourth 
year;  and  yet  it  will  be  beneficial  rather  to  restrain  than  permit 
this.  By  acting  otherwise,  the  parents  who,  on  rare  occasons, 
have  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  before  the  time,  will  often  have  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  oftener  a  Fool.  The  vine,  at  first  luxn- 
riating  too  much  and  sending  forth  clusters  thickly,  will  no 
doubt,  grow  to  a  great  height,  but  its  root  will  be  deprived  of 
vigor  and  nothing  will  be  durable."  Froebcl  likewise  says: 
"How  different  could  this  be  in  everj- respect  ....  If  par- 
ents were  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  vigorous  and  complete 
development  and  cultivation  of  each  succesive  stage  depends 
on  the:  vigorous,  complete,  and  characlerisiic  development  of 
each  and  all  preceding  .stages  of  life.'  The  boy  has  not  be- 
come a  l)03'.  nor  has  the  youth  become  a  youth,  by  reacliiug  a 
certain  age,  but  only  by  having  lived  through  childhood,  and 
further  on.  through  boyhood,  true  to  the  requiremeuts  of  his 
mind,  his  feelings,  and  his  body.  .  .  .  To  see  and  respect  in 
the  child  and  the  boy  the  germ  and  promise  of  the  coming 
youth  and  man  is  very  different  from  asking  the  child  or  boy 
to  show  himselfa  youth  or  man;  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to  con- 
duct himself  as  a  youth  or  a  man." 

Rousseau's  entire  educational  teaching  centres  in  this  one 
thought.  For  example:  "We  pity  the  state  of  infancy;  we  do 
not  perceive  that  the  race  would  have  perished  if  it  had  not 
begun  by  being  a  child."  "The  most  important  rule  is  to  lose 
time,  not  to  gain  it."  "Every  age  and  every  station  in  life 
has  a  perfection,  a  maturity,  all  its  own.  We  often  hear  of  a 
ftiU  grown  man;  in  contemplating  a  full  grown  child  we  shall 
find  more  novelty  and  perhaps  no  less  pleasure."  "A  virtue 
prematurely  taught  sows  the  seed  of  a  future  vice." 
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Bat  the  principle  has  not  yet  worked  the  transfonnatiOD  in 
onr  attitude  toward  child  life  that  an  unreserved  surrender  to 
it  would  necessarily  imply.  From  an  examination  of  the  edu- 
cational practices  of  all  the  enlightened  countries  one  finds 
much  to  support  the  belief  that,  hkc  Descartes,  many  of  our 
educators  lamentably  deplore  the  long  years  of  childhood  as  a 
desert  waste,  to  be  crossed  for  the  sake  of  what  lies  beyond, 
but  in  itself  barren  and  worthless. 

III.    Education  and  Prbmaturation. 

The  schools  of  the  leading  civilized  countries  make  for  pre- 
maturity. To  make  such  a  charge,  however,  would  seem  to 
contradict  the  ver>'  essence  of  a  school  and  its  raison  d'etre. 
For  the  school  is  supposed  to  have  been  organized  for  the  one 
purpose  of  lining  for  Ufe  by  lengthening  the  apprenticeship  to 
life's  activities.  Whereas  the  savage  child  is  initiated  inlo  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  at  the  early  age  of  puberty  and 
from  that  period  stands  on  equal  terms  with  the  men  and 
women  of  his  race,  civilized  man  denies  his  child  this  privilege 
for  years  to  come.  This  means  that  we  now  reg.nrd  life  as 
something  too  momentous  to  plunge  into  precipitately,  and 
that  we  consider  it  highly  aecessarj-  to  pause  for  a  few  brief 
years  in  order  to  get  the  bearings  and  lo  gather  strength  for 
the  battle.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  peculiar  purpose  of 
the  school  to  stand  for  the  prolongation  of  human  infancy. 

On  the  contrary,  from  a  look  into  many  of  our  schools,  one 
is  forced  to  the  view  that  we  are  guided  by  the  exactly  opposite 
principle;  namely,  that  childhtHtd  is  a  necessary  evil,  that 
adulthood  is  the  only  perfect  state,  and  that  the  chief  business 
of  thi*  school  is  lo  make  boys  and  girls  into  men  and  women 
b>'  the  shortest  method  possible.  After  looking  about  us  to 
see  what  it  would  be  well  for  the  adult  to  know,  how  he  should 
reason,  what  emotioii.>t  he  ought  to  feel  and  ihe  actions  that 
ODgbt  to  follow  from  them,  we  proceed  at  once  to  drill  the  child 
in  these  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing.  Forgetting  or 
ignoring  that  the  definition  of  education  is  not  static,  but 
changes  constantly  with  the  de\*elopment  of  the  child,  we  end 
by  inverting  the  subject  matter  from  its  true  order  of  presenta- 
tion and  employ  methods  unsuited  to  the  stage  of  the  pupil's 
development. 

The  evil  cfiects  of  such  trsiniug  are  set  forth,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  Nature  Study,  by  Dr.  Hodge,'  There  is  room 
for  a  similar  study  in  every  branch  of  school  work.  The  criti- 
cisms of  Dr.  Hodge,  though  aimed  altogether  against  current 
methods  of    Nature  Study,   apply  with   almost  equal  force 

>Foandatlon»  of  Nature  Study,  Fed.  Sem„  Vols.  VI  and  VII. 
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everywhere.  His  cotJclasioDS  are,  in  substance,  as  follows; 
"To  make  classifications  an  important  part  in  elementary  sci- 
ence is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horae."  "Things  moat 
precede  names. "  Book  learning  is  the  "knowledge  that  puff- 
etb  up."  College  professors  cootinually  prefer  students  who 
have  not  dabbled  in  the  sciences.  The  one  wbo  comes  with 
bis  book  knowledge  is  "the  biU  noire  of  the  college  professor. " 
His  condition  is  that  of  "fatty  degeneration  of  the  soul.*'  Such 
workbreedsconceit.  and  "it  Lseasier  to  make  a  competent  inves- 
tigator out  of  a  dull  than  out  of  a  conceited  man."  "Cover- 
ing all  the  universe  so  beautifully"  the  ordinary  Nature  Study 
course  puts  the  boy  in  the  condition  of  "a  cucumber  that  hu 
turned  yellow  before  the  blossom  opens."  It  "sickles  the 
child  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  adnit  'proper  conclusions.'  " 
marks  the  "closing  in  upon  him  of  the  shades  of  the  prison 
house^"  and  brings  it  about  that  "very  few  ever  grow  into 
fullest  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  their  infancy." 

Burk'  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  current  methods 
teaching  drawing  to  children.  He  finds,  without  exception, 
that  all  text  books  of  drawing  put  out  in  the  United  States 
previous  to  1902.  were  based  on  the  logical  order,  ignoring 
thereby  every  law  of  child  development.  Overlooking  the 
fact  that  motor  imagery  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  child's 
mentality  than  does  visual,  the  child  is  put  to  artistic  work 
the  performance  of  which  presupposes  the  segregation  of  visual 
control  and  its  complete  influence  over  the  movements,  when 
in  pwint  of  fact  such  control  is  impossible.  Accuracy  and  pre- 
cision arc  required  when  they  have  no  rightful  place.  Prob- 
lems of  perspective  are  given  before  the  child  can  appreciate 
what  perspective  is.  The  school  curriculum  attempts  to  an- 
swer the  question  how,  long  before  the  child  asks  or  cares  to 
know.  His  interests  as  regards  subject  matter  for  drawing  are 
also  whipped  into  submission.  While  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  human  figure,  he  is  put  to  constructing  geometric 
designs,  which  forces  his  interests  by  several  years  at  least. 

Everywhere  we  turn  the  same  situation  confronts  us.  W« 
refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  healthy  instincts  of  the  child.  In 
the  words  of  President  Hall,  "We  push  the  rational  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  intuitional."  Instead  of  trying  to  find  out  what 
is  indigenous  to  the  human  soul  and  how  we  could  best  build 
upon  this,  we  rather  consider  it  a  blank  page  upon  which  to 
inscribe  adult  "proper  conclusions."  Forgetting  that  the 
child's  thinking  can  only  be  spontaneous,  flitting,  and  illogical, 
we  try  to  force  it  into  the  paths  of  formality  and  logical  order. 
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"Youth  and  childbood  are  subordinated  as  means  to  niatnrity. 
We  teach  results  without  the  methods  by  which  the  results 
were  obtained.  We  develop  the  sense  of  possession  withnut 
the  strain  of  activity.  We  give  extensive  knowledge  at  the 
cost  of  intensive.  And  nothing  is  better  suited  to  create  the 
blas£  type.  As  all  beginnings  are  easy,  and  difficulties  in- 
crease geometrically,  the  will  can  only  be  trained  by  sustained 
work  in  a  few  lines."  ' 

It  is  widely  attested  that  the  precocious  culture  of  rationality 
weakens  the  tendency  to  activity.  Numerous  studies  in  experi- 
mental psychology  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of 
mental  work  is  psycho-motor  inhibition,  while  on  the  other 
band  the  effect  of  physical  work  is  psycho-motor  excitation.' 

Janet  finds  that  the  psychasthenics  are  as  a  doss  strikingly 
iotellectual.  They  are  ready  of  speech  and  are  not  deficient  in 
understanding.  But  they  will  not  act.  Their  conduct  when 
about  to  begin  anything  is  best  described  by  the  homely  term 
*'finnicky."  They  demand  a  thousand  impossible  conditions 
to  be  met  before  they  will  move.  Corresponding  with  this, 
they  are  somewhat  lacking  in  their  sense  of  the  real,  a  state 
that  tends  to  result  from  an  over-rational  training. 

Such  children  are  likely  to  become  nervous,  excitable  and  to 
fear  effort.  With  nnlimiled  desires  they  yet  withdraw  from 
the  struggle  through  intellectual  fatigue,  become  apathetic 
and  pessimistic;  a  suggestion  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  alarming  increase  of  child  suicide  and  juvenile  criminality 
in  all  civilized  countries. 

It  is  well  known  that  manhood  and  womanhood  normally 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  disillusionment.  The  real  world  as 
the  adult  finds  it  never  measures  up  to  the  fairy  world  which 
the  child  has  looked  forward  to.  The  confident  ambitious  of 
youth  are  not  realized  in  their  fullness.  Most  men  and  women, 
bowever,  accept  the  situation  philosophically  when  it  finally 
presents  il.self.  They  find  a  me»dest  station  in  life  and  make 
the  best  of  the  opportunities  that  come.  But  if,  through  the 
prematunng  effects  of  a  wrong  education,  the  disillusionment 
comes  tcM  early,  before  the  will  has  developed  and  while  the 
passions  are  still  explosive,  we  have  the  prime  conditions  for 
making  the  youthful  suicide  or  criminal  on  one  hand,  or  the 
cynic  and  pessimist  on  the  other.  It  is  a  common  remark  that 
one  finds  among  German  university  students  an  air  of  pessi- 
mism. The  usual  explanation  is  that  it  involves  nothing  more 
tban  a  fashion  which  comes  largely  ^om  the  popular  influence 
of  Germany's  great  pes-simistic  philosophers.     There   Js  the 

'See  Hall:  Moral  Ed.  and  Will  Traitiing,  Ped.  Stm.,  Vol.  II,  p.  87. 
^Vidt  Karl  Mictener:  Ueber  paychiscbc  Wirkangen  kJJrperUcber  a. 
l^stigcT  Arbeit.     Paycholog.  Arbeiten,  Vol.  IV,  p.  375. 
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possibility,  however,  that  all  this  is  symptomatic  of  a  more 
serious  ailment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  boy 
is  hurried  to  an  early  maturity.  At  i8  or  19  years  he  standi 
before  the  world  almost  the  equal  in  scholarship  of  our  college 
graduate  of  22.  On  the  other  hand  be  has  seen  less  of  the 
world  and  has  been  kept  continually  under  the  dose  surveil- 
lance of  class-room  drill.  At  this  time  he  is  ushered  into  the 
"Lernfreiheit"  of  the  UDiversit>',  which  demands  a  degree  of 
judgment  and  self-control  which  his  previous  education  has 
not  fostered.  His  moraU  will  not  support  with  sanity  and  bal- 
ance the  new  world-views  which  he  has  so  suddenly  come 
upon  There  naturally  results  a  certain  looseness  of  character 
generally  characterized  by  an  attitude  of  cynicism  and  pessi- 
mism. No  pessimism  is  agreeable.  That,  however,  which 
grows  up  as  a  settled  philosophical  conviction  can  be  under- 
stood and  even  sympathized  with.  But  the  precocious  pessi- 
mist is  an  anomaly  in  the  world,  and  in  some  cases,  at  leasts  he 
is  a  product  of  educational  prcmaturation. 

IV.    Over- PRESSURE. 

Closely  connected  with  ibis  forced  culture  are  the  omni- 
present symptoms  of  over-pres.su re,  a  condition  better  defined 
by  the  French  word  "Ic  surmeoage.  "  The  term  is  taken  from 
its  application  to  beasts  of  burden,  and  expresses  the  full  situ- 
ation better  than  any  English  equivalent. 

The  charge  of  over-pressure  is  an  old  one.  Plutarch  even 
in  his  day  complains  that  children  are  over-burdened  at  school 
and  lose  alt  desire  for  bealihful  sports.  Maniaigne  complains 
that  children  are  kept  14  or  15  hours  in  the  "hell  of  work." 
Hufeland  complains  of  its  causing  a  precocious  nervous  devel- 
opment leading  to  weakness.  For  the  last  century  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  in  German  education.  The 
sciences  are  developing  and  demanding  more  aud  more  space  in 
the  curriculum.  Meanwhile  the  classics  refuse  to  be  displaced. 
It  is  the  old  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism,  and 
the  child  is  griven  over  in  sacrifice  in  order  that  both  may  be 
placated.  The  situation  is  most  critical  in  Germany,  but  is 
growing  in  importance  in  the  United  States. 

The  evil  effects  of  forcing  are  not  noticed  so  much  in  chil- 
dren of  unn.sually  .strong  nervous  endowment.  It  is  the 
children  who  already  have  a  heavy  burden  of  hereditary  neu- 
roses that  sufier  most.  Bodily  functions  that  are  aheady  weak 
are  dangerously  undermined  by  the  high  pressure  of  the  aver- 
age school.  The  resulting  nervousness  shows  itself  in 
innumerable  ways.  RrafEt-Ebing  blames  the  long  study  hours 
for  a  large  part  of  the  mental  strain,  paleuess,  dull  eyes, 
myopia,    dizziness,    and    headache  of   school-children.      He 
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tbinlcs  the  di]ll  boy  is  iDJure<}  no  less  than  the  brig;ht  one,  for 
if  be  belongs  to  the  higher  classes  he  is  pushed,  crowded,  and 
tatored  privately  till  be  finally  becomes  either  a  ner\'ous  wreck, 
or  a  he1pl(-!>s  graduate. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chronic  fatigue  has  been  cited  as 
a  predisposing  factor  in  juvenile  criminality.     Several  of  the 
alienists,  notably  Dr.  Christian,  thinks  it  is  au  important  cle- 
nent  in  causing  dementia  prsecox.     Out  of  loo  cases  studied 
by  Christian,  22  bad  given  unusual  promise  of  mental  ability. 
Morel  also  states  that  most  of  his  patients   were  unusually 
bright  in  their  school  work.     Over-pressure  at  least  seems  ex- 
actly suited  to  bring  out  slight  hereditary  defects  of  the  nervous 
system.      W.   S.   Monroe,    from  an  extensive  investigation  of 
chorea  among  school  children  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
ver>'  often  tht:  result  of  premature  promotion  in  the  grades, 
o\'er-work,    and    worry   about    the  school    tasks.      Dr.    Weir 
2ditcheU  shows  that  outbreaks  of  chorea  are  more  common  and 
I  snore  severe  among  school  children  during  periods  of  formal 
examinations  than  at  any  other  time. 

Striimpell  says:  "An  education  which  neglects  the  strength- 
ening of  the  will,  which  excites  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
imagination  of  the  child,  which  over-burdens  the  mtnd  and 
brings  about  a  premature  psychical  development,  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  the  weak  and  excitable  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  give  rise  to  hysteria." 

Szcjko'  shows  that  overpressure  in  the  schools  plays  a  part 
in  many  cases  of  acquired  neurasthenia.  He  thinks  the  dan- 
ger of  neurasthenia  is  especially  great  with  precocious  children. 
They  are  serious  beyond  their  years,  interested  in  everything 
that  feeds  the  intelligence.  They  reason,  reflect!  and  observe 
like  adults.  They  are  all  the  time  trying  to  solve  problems 
that  present  themselves  to  their  active  brains.  This  intellect- 
ual and  moral  tension  is  strongly  accentuated  at  pubert)'  and 
the  subject  may  pass  over  into  a  stale  of  neurasthenia.  M . 
Bouveret  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  hereditary  neu- 
rasthenia for  a  child  to  show  precocious  mental  development. 
This  recalls  the  saying  of  Scholz  to  the  effect  that  those  pupils 
at  the  hi-ad  of  their  cla.sses  are  not  the  promising  ones,  but 
would  better  be  denominated  "Angstkindcr."  Ludwig  Ccrnej* 
thinks  that  precocity  is  usually  pathological  and  that  early  in- 
struction is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  it,  for,  as  he 
says,  it  is  the  precocious  child  who  incurs  the  greatest  danger 
of  over-pressure.     Ziller  say.s  that  excitability  of  the  nervous 

>InfIn«occ  of   Bdacfttion  on  Development  of  Nearastbeaia,  Lyon, 
1903. 
*FriihreJfe  n.  Entartaog,  Kinderfchler.  1901,  p.  la^. 
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system,  need  of  artificial  stimulation,  lack  of  pleasure  in  life 
aiid  activity  are  often  connected  with  premature  work  and 
growth  in  our  public  schools.  Fucbs  thinks  that  acquired 
states  of  subnormal  mentality  are  of^en  due  to  school  over- 
pressure. Micolaoj'  regrets  that  while  the  child  should  be 
resplendent  with  life  it  is  only  a  small  fatigued  adult.  "Son 
esprit  est  iassi,  son  canr  est  dessSchi,  son  Smer^tritie,  .  .  .  matjH 
it  est  brevets."  fl 

These  suggestions  give  a  slight  basis  to  the  old  saying  that 
"Kluge  Kinder  sterben  friih,"  or  "Whom  the  god's  love  die 
young."  That  is,  nervousness  and  precocity  are  frequent  com- 
panions, and  the  o%'er-.stimulation  of  the  nervous  constitution 
will,  in  many  cases,  cause  it  to  succumb  to  disease.  Escaping 
this  fate,  the  precocious  child  may  fall  into  neurasthenia  or 
chronic  dullness.  Hebel  tells  of  a  9  year  old  boy  who  was  able 
as  a  small  child  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine,  who 
was  made  a  "Paradepferd"  on  account  of  it,  but  who  in  later 
life  learned  little  else.  Cramer  tells  of  a  28  year  old  dullard 
who  as  a  child  had  asked:  "Which  do  you  prefer,  Schiller's 
Rduber,  or  Goethe's  Gdlz  vcn  Berluhingenf  "  ^k 

It  wilt  be  objected  to  these,  that  individual  examples  proveS 
nothing,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  the  precocious  mental  devel- 
opment of  a  majority  of  geniuses  makes  it  absurd  to  take  pre- 
cocity in  the  bad  sense  and  theu  cry  out  against  the  evils  of 
precocity  in  general.  It  is  true  that  we  must  distinguish  the 
precocity  of  real  genius  from  the  spurious  precocity  that  goes 
with  nervous  unbalance.  The  former  kind  is  most  likely  pro- 
phetic of  true  greatness,  while  the  latter  is  only  a  will-o-lhe- 
wisp.  The  former  can  digest  a  rich  educational  diet  and  be 
the  stronger  for  it.  The  latter  stands  rather  iu  need  of  medical 
care  than  educational.  Their  nervous  hyperaesthesia  and  insta- 
bility is  sadly  aggravated  by  over-pressure  until  the  case  ends  in 
chorea,  hysteria,  neurasthenia, dementia  praccox,  or  in  some  cases 
criminality  or  suicide.  Their  condition  reminds  one  of  a  straw 
fire,  giving  great  promise,  but  going  out  with  greater  rapidity 
when  blown  into.  Between  these  two  sorts  of  precocity  the 
teacher  and  parent  must  be  careful  to  discriminate.  Brightness 
in  itself  is  not  an  unfavorable  symptom  in  a  child,  but  all  mor- 
bid manifestations  accompanying  it  should  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. It  is  in  this  kind  of  subjects  that  the  evil  effects  ofS 
over-pressure  are  most  often  seen.  fl 

The  number  of  such  cases  is  no  doubt  far  greater  than  most 
teachers  realize.  We  always  tend  quickly  to  lose  sight  of  those 
who  fall  by  the  way.  As  teachers,  we  remember  rather  the  few 
who  remain  with  us  and  complete  the  courses.  If  we  are  satis-j 
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&ed  with  these,  we  take  little  tfaoaght  for  those  whom  our 
methods  have  destroyed. 

It  is  the  erroneous  view  of  the  purpose  of  childhood  and 
jrouth  that  lies  at  the  basts  of  the  greatest  number  of  educa- 
tional sins.  All  agree  that  this  extended  period  must  be  util- 
ized in  some  sort  of  preparation  for  life.  The  difference  comes 
when  we  consider  whether  it  is  best  to  leave  the  child  to  gjow 
Dp  by  natural  means  and  in  the  paths  of  natural  interests,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  cram  him  lustily  with  the  knowledge  that 
adults  are  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of.  The  latter  view  has 
had  undue  influence  in  shaping  our  educational  policies.  We 
need  to  bathe  ourselves  once  more  in  the  wisdom  of  Rousseau's 
EmiU.  As  President  Hall  has  said,  "Every  encroachment  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  child  has  a  certain  presumption  against  tt, 
and  the  only  justihcation  lies  in  the  necessity."  Some  conces- 
sion must,  of  course,  be  made.  The  environment  is  ever  in- 
creasing in  complexity  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  child  culti- 
vate some  sort  of  rational  rapport  with  it.  Every  concession, 
however,  should  be  made  with  reluctance.  The  words  of 
Sikorsky  might  well  be  taken  as  the  teacher's  motto:  "Life 
does  not  demand  of  youth  any  deeds,  but  leaves  it  to  develop, 
to  ripen,  to  extend  its  horizon,  to  organize  its  soul,  and  to 
build  life-programmes.  Youth  is  entirely  in  the  future,  it  lives 
upon  hope." 

V.    Criminal  Precocity. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulty  of  gathering  reliable 
statistics  of  jnveuile  criminality  and  the  far  greater  difficulty 
of  interpreting  tfaem,  the  criminologists  nevertheless  assure  us 
that  the  precocity  of  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  array  of  evidence  is  endless  and 
complicsted  and  can  be  dealt  with  properly  only  by  one  irained 
in  criminal  statistics.  The  increase  in  criminal  preccxity, 
however,  seems  to  be  true  for  Italy.  Frauce,  Russia,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  Stales.  It  holds  for  the  ordinary 
crimes,  for  prostitution  and  for  suicide.  It  appears  also  more 
largely  true  of  the  city  than  of  the  country.  Worst  of  all, 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the  diffusion 
of  school  instruction.  We  may  provisionally  accept  these 
momentous  conclusions  as  warranted.  What  is  their  signifi- 
cance ? 

At  least  three  suppositions  are  possible  to  account  for  it. 
^rrs/.  increase  in  criminal  precocity  may  mean  that  the  crimi* 
nal  bom  reach  naturally  an  earlier  maturity  than  formerly. 
S*€0nd,  if  we  grant  with  Ferri  that  criminal  precocity  is  almost 
ra  invariable  mark  of  the  criminal  born,  then  we  now  have 
more  bom  criminals  than  ever  before.     Or.  Ihird,  that  modern 
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environment  is  becoming  more  and  more  suited  to  draw 
and  exagg:erate  the  criminal  propensities  which,  as  Lombroso 
and  others  have  emphasized,  are  normal  to  childhood  and 
youth;  or  rather,  we  may  say.  less  suited  to  keep  these  in 
abeyance.  I  know  of  no  serious  evidence  in  support  of  either 
of  the  first  two  propositions.  For  the  third  there  is  much  evi- 
dence, though  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  marshalled 
so  as  to  constitute  scientiSc  proof. 

Joly  emphasizes  the  following  points:  That  crime  is  more 
precocious  in  cities  and,  in  general,  varies  with  the  density  ol 
the  population;  that  the  desertion  of  rural  homes  for  life  in 
congested  cities,  especially  by  young  men  and  women,  exposes 
them  to  the  very  temptations  which  at  that  age  they  are  least 
able  to  withstand,  and  is  likely  to  resnlt  in  a  break  up  of  for- 
mer moral  habits;  that  the  modern  system  of  gratuitous  public 
education  displaces  the  apprenticeship  system  of  industrial 
training  and  gives  no  valid  substitute;  that  heredity  counts 
for  little,  that  abandoumeut  and  lack  of  wholesome  family  life 
are  important  causes  in  the  city;  and  finally,  that  by  turning 
the  child's  attention  from  nature  to  worldly  affairs  our  civili- 
zation hastens  maturity;  that  it  gives  a  precocity  tu  prattling, 
smartness,  and  vice  but  not  in  real  intellect  or  strength  of 
will. 

Proal  also  lays  stress  on  the  effects  of  city  life,  where,  as  he 
says,  "virtue  retires  and  vice  is  flagrant."  In  addition,  he 
believes  that  theatres,  nude  art,  and  bad  literature  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  increase  of  criminal  precocity.  He  warns 
against  eucouragtng  the  child  to  cultivate  interests  in  adult 
affairs  before  the  development  of  his  will  permits  him  properly 
to  pursue  these  interests. 

Ccrr6  dwells  at  length  on  the  extent  of  juvenile  criminality 
and  the  causes  that  favor  it,  He  speaks  mostly  for  France. 
but  the  conditions  be  emphasizes  are  general.  He  thinks  the 
increase  is  eveu  greater  than  the  criminal  statistics  indicate. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  we  could  be  suddenly  en- 
lightened hy  a  complete  and  true  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  young  are  imbued  with  anti-social  ideas,  we  would  stand 
aghast.  He  states  that  certain  districts  of  Paris  are  continu- 
alSy  terrorized  by  criminals  who  are  mere  boys  These  have 
their  mistresses  who  are  partners  in  their  crimes.  They  fight 
their  duels,  in  which  other  boys  act  as  seconds.  Corr^  finds 
crime  greatest  at  the  age  of  greatest  physiological  and  social 
activity.  Anything,  therefore,  that  hastens  the  latter  will 
hasten  the  former.  Girls,  for  example,  are  less  criminal  than 
boys,  but  the  criminality  they  do  possess  shows  itself  about  two 
years  earlier,  iu  harmony  with  their  earlier  physiological  and 
social  maturity.     We  shall  see  later  how  city  life  and  other  cir- 
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camstances  seem  to  hasten  paberty.  The  argument  is  that 
these  same  influences  are  making  criminality  more  precocious. 
Corr^  shows  that  low  forms  of  literature  have  s  circulation 
among  the  young  of  France  that  Is  appalling.  Many  of  these 
are  filled  with  revolting  pictorial  illustrations.  What  the 
younger  boys  cannot  understand  the  older  ones  explain.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  suicides,  murders  and  rapes  committed 
are  carried  out  in  a  spectacular  manner  plainly  suggested  by 
their  reading.  Corre  pleads  for  the  suppression  of  such  litera- 
ture. It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  26  periodicals  legally 
orcnlating  in  the  United  States  are  excluded  Irom  Canada.* 

Bnt,   more   than   anywhere   else,    Corr^  believes,    that    the 
Worst  trouble  lies  in  the  kind  of  education  now  given  the 
young.     His  thesis  is  that  ignorance  per  se,  does  not  make  for 
i-Cxiniinality,    nor   instruction    for    morality.      He   shows   how 
juvenile  criminality  has  enormously  increased  during  the  very 
:riod    of  roost  universal  gratuitous  education.     He  does  not 
>laixi«  education  in  itself,  but  believes  that  we  have  instructed 
'otir  children  rather  than  educated  them.     Intellectual  education 
is  at  beat  a  vaccination  against  crime  that  oflen  fails  to  take; 
-^vhile  proper  volitional  and  emotional  education  acts  as  a  sys- 
tem of  hygiene,  changing  the  entire  being  to  the  marrow. 
"The  very  regions  of  France  that  have  the  most  schools  and  the 
"best  attendance  are  also  the  ones  that  show  most  alarming  in- 
crease of  juvenile  criminality.     Instruction,  so  far  from  t^ing 
a  faerrter  against  crime,  may  even  appear  as  one  of  its  factors. 
Qnetclet  long  ago  declared  that  instruction  which  consists  only 
in  learning  to  read  and  write  becomes  f<ir  the  most  part  only  a 
new  instrument  for  crime. 

Corr^  arraigns  French  civilization  as  encouraging  vanity  of 
every  sort.  Girls  are  taught  airs  and  elegancies.  They  do 
not  prize  virtue,  and  marry  men  who  revel  in  adultery.  Boys 
are,  by  example  if  not  otherwise,  taught  dissimulation  and 
selfish  calculation.  Success  is  vaunted  before  the  yonng  with 
□o  regard  to  how  it  has  been  obtained.  Work  is  looked  upon 
as  a  means  of  getting  money  and  of  putting  one's  self  in  posi- 
tion to  make  others  envious.  On  every  side  less  attention  goes 
to  content  than  to  covering. 

In  no  field  of  crime  is  the  growing  precocity  more  marked 
than  in  suicide.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  In- 
dictments against  the  prematuring  cHiccts  of  modem  education 
as  carried  on  by  the  leading  nations,  that  what  should  be  a 
period  of  veritable  intoxication  from  the  overflow  of  joyotis 
animal  spirits,  is  frequently  burdened  with  sorrows  so  keenly 
felt  that  relief  is  purchased  by  suicide.     In  France,  according 
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to  Priederich,  the  suicides  of  minors  doubled  from  1874 
1878,  and  from  1881  to  1895  the  increase  was  50%.  In  Sax- 
ony, from  1870  to  1875,  Z4  boys  and  2  girls  suicided,  while  in 
the  five  succeeding  years  there  were  50  boys  and  10  girls.  In 
Austria,  while  suicides  for  men  were  increasing  ao^  and  for 
women  11^,  the  increase  for  adolescents  between  15  and  30 
years  was  40%. and  for  children  under  15  the  increase  was  60%. 
Manheimer  finds  that  it  is  worse  in  large  cities,  that  it  in- 
creases with  the  spread  of  intellectual  culture  and  with  the 
gTowiug  orgauizatiou  of  public  schools.  He  therefore  imputes 
the  result  largely  to  overwork  and  to  the  fact  that  education 
is  almost  exclusively  intellectual.  Fricdertch  holds  that  it  is 
in  part  due  to  the  premature  awakening  of  the  sexual  in- 
stincts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  evidently  no  way  to  find 
out  all  the  factors  in  juvenile  criminalit>'  and  suicide  nor  to  tab- 
ulate jti^t  how  much  each  factor  contributes.  It  does  seem 
unnecessary,  howc\'er,  to  s<fek  for  causes  beyond  environmen- 
tal influence  to  account  for  the  increasf  in  precocity.  Heredity 
will  account  for  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  civilized 
races  are  becoming  neuropathic  and  generally  degenerate. 
Ix>oktng  for  recent  notable  changes  in  environment  a  few  chief 
facts  arrest  the  atleotion.  First,  the  great  industrial  evolution 
of  the  last  century,  so  much  emphasized  by  the  socialists,  has 
worked  far-reaching  results.  Population  has  become  more  and 
more  congested  in  large  cities,  where  imitation  has  greatest 
scope  and  where  is  more  likely  to  be  seen  that  part  of  man's 
nature  least  worthy  of  imitation.  The  farm  with  its  scores  of 
ludimeiitary  and  primitive  industries  affording  unexcelled  ad- 
vantages fur  the  encouragement  of  mental  balance,  is  being 
lapidly  deserted  for  the  office,  shop,  and  factory.  Home  life 
becomes  less  wholesome,  and  temptations  are  vastly  increased. 
Instead  of  living  to  work,  the  person  daily  goes  mechanically 
through  eight  honrs  of  monotonous  labor  in  order  to  receive  <m 
Saturday  an  en\'elope  with  a  stated  number  of  dollars.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  interest  engendered  by  such  a 
mtem  makes  for  a  duality  between  one's  life  and  one's  work 
that  cannot  be  bridged,  and  that  may  go  far  toward  undermin- 
ing whatever  moral  qualities  are  not  most  firmly  established. 

Simultaneously  with  these  indtistrial  changes  have  occurred 
equally  important  transfbmiatioos  in  the  edocstional  world. 
Instnictiou  has  become  universal  and  gratuitous.  We  seem  to 
think,  OS  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  of  the  ax,  that  it  cures  all 
Ihc  ills  of  life.  Heroic  cfibrt  is  made  to  boost  every  child  just 
u  war  to  the  top  of  the  intellectual  ladder  as  possible  and  to 
do90  in  the  shortest  {possible  time.  Meanwhile,  the  child's  own 
Inatlncta'and  emotions,  on  which  alone  all  volition  is  based,  are 
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allowed  to  wither  away.  No  adjustment  of  clock  wheels,  how- 
ever complicated  and  delicate,  can  avail  if  the  mainspring  is 
v^rongly  attached  or  altogether  missiag.  We  forget  that  activ- 
ity is  not  based  upon  intellect.  The  latter,  as  President  Hall 
emphasizes,  is  an  upstart,  a  parvenu,  without  much  influence 
eves  in  our  human  mentality.  Instinct  preceded  it  by  ages. 
In  man  its  over-empbasls  is  a  recent  phenomenon.  Primitive 
man  is  swayed  by  pas.'iions  that  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  the 
strains  of  Beethoven  to  the  deaf.  Languages  still  show  the 
marks  of  their  emotional  origin  but  are  now  becoming  prosti- 
tuted to  the  requirements  of  exact  science.  We  aualyze  life 
rather  than  live  it. 

In  our  present  environment  this emphasisof  intellect  may  be 
to  an  extent  unavoidable.  But  granting  that,  we  can  at  least 
avoid  prematurely  forcing  the  young  into  the  same  condition. 
School  work  is  begun  too  early  and  does  not  educate  the  child 
as  a  whole.  If  the  boy  only  amasses  the  prescribed  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  if  the  girl  only  glosses  herself  over  with  a  little 
music,  art  and  literature,  little  heed  is  paid  to  the  rest. 

The  foundation.s  of  character  must  be  laid  broad  and  deep  in 
those  qualities  that  are  indigenous.  The  intellect  should  cap 
the  pyramid  instead  of  rendering  it  top-heavy.  To  build  up  the 
intellect  at  the  expen.se  of  the  rest  of  mentality  robs  it  of  every 
element  that  ennobles  it.  It  becomes  mechanical  and  has  no 
life  blood  behind  it.  It  does  not  suffice  to  make  the  child  see, 
and  know,  and  calculate  good  and  evil  passively.  In  that  case 
be  is  likely  to  stand  where  ought  to  be  the  hot  battle  line  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  with  no  emotions  ruSQed.  Good  and  evil 
will  be  objective  things  but  no  longer  subjective.  There  is  no 
belter  example  of  forced  culture  than  the  teaching  of  the  stand- 
ard and  barren  problems  of  formalistic  ethics  in  our  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  To  have  a  pet  theory  of  the  nature  of 
abstract  Roodness  does  not  enable  us  to  evaluate  concrete  activ- 
ities, which  after  all  are  the  only  kind  we  ever  have  to  choose 
between.  Belter  than  empty  work  of  that  kind  would  be  such 
subject  matter  as  concrete  problems  in  sociology.  This  or 
something  similar  ought  to  form  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the 
study  of  ethics.  To  teach  form  before  content  and  to  the  ex- 
dnsion  of  content,  breeds  conceit,  laziness  and  the  related 
vices. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  many  plausible  in- 
dictments that  could  be  made.  Statistics  of  juvenile  criminality 
show  that  we  have  not  made  boys  and  girls  better  by  instruct- 
ing them.  We  were  fotilish  ever  to  have  hoped  for  such  a  re- 
Bull.  If  we  would  control  action  we  must  go  to  the  source  of 
action.  It  is  probable  that  by  over  instruction  we  have  directly 
contributed  to  the  result  we  would  avoid. 
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Horeorer,  edocated  crime  has  a  taint  that  primitive  crime 
does  not  have.  The  latter  has  a  oertaio  naivetiS  that  makes  it 
less  repolsfve.  The  crimes  of  the  savage  are  more  bnngling 
and  easily  detected.  He  cannot  live  with  respect  among  his 
fellows.  We  have  made  the  intellect  able  to  refine  the  methods 
of  crime  to  such  a  degree  that  already  it  has  become  impossible 
to  detect  half  the  criminal  acts  that  arc  performed.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  remedy  lies  in  a  deliberate  retnni  to  ignorance; 
yet  not  more  will  it  be  found  in  mere  instruction. 

VI.     RsuGiors  Prbcocity. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  finding 
oat  what  are  the  actual  religions  needs  of  children.  The  aver- 
age person  of  most  countries  expends  a  large  portion  of  his 
energies  upon  religious  institutions.  Sunday  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  children  at  considerable  cost.  In  various  shapes 
and  forms  this  activity  dates  back  as  far  as  history  itself. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  after  so  much  trying  on,  that  we 
ought  now  to  have  succeeded  in  fitting  with  infinite  nicety  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  to  the  native  capacities  of  the 
child.  Nothing  could  be  farther  fit>m  the  truth.  The  ocean  of 
child-study  material  put  forth  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
hardly  more  than  touched  the  subject.  Several  well  trained 
men  are  needed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  research.  They 
should  be  anthropologists,  and  physiologists  as  well  as  psychol- 
ogists. They  must  establish  norms  of  religious  growth.  They 
must  search  out  the  religious  interests  that  are  spontaneous. 
Only  by  the  greatest  care  will  it  be  possible  to  separate  th^e 
from  such  as  are  grafted  by  religious  environment.  The  en- 
vironmental differences  to  be  considered  are  not  only  those 
within  a  given  religion,  but  those  among  all  religions.  At 
present,  no  one,  except  in  the  most  general  terms,  can  say  when 
and  how  religious  instruction  ought  to  begin. 

Anthropology  presents  both  extremes.  Some  savage  tribes 
give  little  or  no  religious  education  to  the  children.  But  leav- 
ing out  of  account  other  religions  than  our  own,  the  practice 
most  common  is  to  begin  in  the  earliest  years,  before  it  is  even 
hoped  that  the  child  understands  what  is  told  him.  He  is  told 
about  God  and  angels  before  he  cares  to  hear  of  them  or  can 
comprehend  even  the  rudiments  of  the  information  imparted. 
Overheard  whisperings  about  death  implant  in  him  a  terrible 
fear  of  his  own  possible  death  and  of  his  relatives' .  He  could 
be  kept  in  ignorance  at  least  a  few  years  longer.  Worst  of  all, 
he  is  likely  to  be  informed  that  a  hell  of  fire  is  waiting  to  con- 
sume those  who  have  led  sinful  lives.  He  may  thereby  suffer 
the  most  intense  mental  anguish  for  years  when  be  ought  not 
even  to  know  that  such  a  thing  as  sin  exists,  or  if  it  does,  that 
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it  involves  anything  more  serious  than  the  temporary  loss  of  a 
mother's  love  and  the  refusal  of  her  good  night  embrace.  He 
is  asked  to  surrender  himself  to  the  story  of  the  cross,  before 
the  altruistic  feelings  have  been  bom  which  alone  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  appeal  and  to  respond  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  at  a  loss  if  asked  to  lay  down  con- 
crete dates  at  which  particular  religions  training  ought  to  be- 
gin, la  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  criticism  must  be  largely 
negative.  There  is  probably  anyway  more  danger  of  giving 
too  much  than  not  enough.  For  several  years  the  child  is  by 
natttre  non-religious.  Unless  by  birth  a  moral  degenerate  he 
asks  no  further  incentive  to  good  behaviour  than  the  wishes  of 
his  parents.  The  highest  interest  of  his  life.  ifheha.sbeen 
well  trained,  is  to  stand  wall  in  their  sight.  He  asks  no  more 
authoritative  call  to  duly  than  their  command,  and  nee<ls  no 
keener  rebuke  Iban  their  disapprobation.  It  is  likely  that  for 
eight  or  nine  years  the  child  need  not.  and  therefore  ought  not, 
to  know  anything  about  right  and  wrong.  His  one  habit  and 
the  very  gospel  of  his  life  should  be  obedience.  To  reason  over- 
mach  with  him  perverts  him.  As  Ronsseaii  says,  there  is 
nothing  more  stupid  than  a  child  who  has  been  reasoned  with. 

We  must  explore  the  child's  natural  interests  and  take  onr 
cue  from  them.  Until  the  awakening  of  altruism  it  will  be 
useless  to  try  to  force  upon  his  comprehension  a  religion  whose 
keynote  is  love  and  sympathy.  Tue  child  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
an  egoist.  He  can  be  nothing  else  nntil  he  has  roughly  but 
rationally  evaluated  himself  as  set  over  against  other  individ- 
tials.  But  healthy  children  are  not  interested  in  the  subjective. 
They  live  in  an  objective  world.  They  have  not  learned  to 
oppose  the  w^orld  and  self.  They  are  not  capable  of  the  self 
examination  and  self  criticism  which  is  necessary  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  A  heightened  self-consciousness  in  childhood 
is  morbid.  It  is  very  likely  to  accompany  nervous  instability 
and  is  common  among  children  who  have  been  prematurely 
trained  rellgioasly.  The  morbidity  may  show  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  Ivxnggcrated  scruples,  puerile  fears,  insomnia, 
onanism  and  abnormal  erotic  desires  are  frequent  accompani- 
ments. There  is  often  an  unnatural  and  insatiable  curiosity 
about  matters  pertaining  to  God,  heaven,  hell,  angels,  death, 
spirits,  etc. 

Nagaty*  has  shown  how  the  morbidity  may  reach  such  a 
ftage,  even  in  children,  as  properly  to  be  termed  religious  insani- 
ty, of  which  he  finds  many  cases  before  adolescence.  Even 
adolescent  cases  show  often  a  morbidity  reaching  back  into 
early  childhood.     Nagaty  describes  two  cases  at  length.     One 
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of  these,  a  girl,  had  been  subject  to  religious  sentiment 
earliest  childhood.  At  5}^  years  she  consecrated  herself 
Jesus.  At  fi  she  was  disgusted  with  worldly  affairs.  Before 
long  erotic  ideas  and  religious  hallucinations  began.  Another 
case,  also  a  girl,  had  been  accustomed  as  a  child  to  practice 
maceration  and  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer.  Kagaty  finds 
most  of  his  subjects  id  homes  that  are  distinguished  by  an  ex- 
cessively religious  atmosphere.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  he 
thinks  religions  morbidity  more  common  among  Protestant  than 
among  Catholic  children.  This,  if  true,  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  exaggerated  emphasis  placed  by  Protestant 
denominations  upon  conversion.  It  is  arbitrarily  made  a 
dividing  line  between  the  "saved"  and  the  "unsaved."  Cer- 
tain unessential  elements  are  unduly  dwelt  upon.  If  these  are 
not  experienced  the  conversion  is  not  regarded  as  genuine. 
The  child  is  precociously  led  into  a  search  for  the  experiences 
of  conversion  as  the  only  assurance  of  escape  from  a  punishment, 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  that  could  be  threatened, 
is  suited  to  territ^  his  imagination. 

The  holding  of  children's  revivals  has  even  become  a  spe- 
cialty to  which  some  ministers  devote  most  of  their  time.  The 
most  noted  of  modem  children's  revivalists,  no  doubt,  is  Edward 
Payson  Hammond.  His  books  are  a  full  account  of  his  work 
and  methods. ' 

For  3 1  years  or  longer  he  worked  actively  in  the  United 
States,  Kngland.  and  Scotland.  He  preached  in  some  of  the 
most  noted  pulpits,  His  meetings  were  invariably  attended  by 
large  crowds,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  children. 
He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity  in  its  totality. 
He  dwells  on  the  so-called  change  of  heart,  feeling  of  salva- 
tion, sense  of  sin,  etc.  He  enumerates  five  essential  and 
stereotyped  marks  of  conversion.  They  are,  love  for  God's  peo- 
ple, love  of  the  Bible,  desire  for  prayer,  love  of  the  Saviour,  and 
a  desire  to  see  others  converted.  Every  would-be  convert  is 
compelled  to  stand  the  fire  of  cross-questioning  on  every  point 
in  this  list.  Rev.  Hammond  piously  assures  us  that  thousands 
of  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  have  given  him  satis- 
tfactory  evidence  of  all  these.  He  sets  no  age  limit  whatever, 
lentiooing  a  few  converts  between  two  and  three  years  old. 
le  thinks  a  majority  may  profitably  he  converted  by  the  age 
>f  eight  or  ten.  The  extent  to  which  such  work  is  carried  on. 
[end  the  sanction  bestowed  on  it  from  high  quarters,  make  it 
Impossible  to  consider  the  matter  lightly,  or  to  regard  the  dan- 

er  of  religious  precocity  as  a  spurious  one. 

^TbeCouvetsion  uf  Childrru,  1877.  W-  '74<  '^^^  Early  Conversions, 
11901,  pp.  334. 
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Moreover,  by  insistence  upon  dogma,  the  period  of  adoiescent 
doubt  is  brongbt  on  prematurely.  The  child  readily  accepts 
mythologies  of  whatever  sort.  He  has  not  yet  learned  and 
does  not  care  to  separate  the  real  from  the  unreal.  If  not 
interfered  with  he  will  naturally  make  the  separation  indue 
time.  If  the  transition  is  allowed  to  come  gradually  and  with- 
out violence,  he  will  not  suffer  from  it.  It  is  not  completed 
nntil  a  stage  of  development  is  reached  assuring  a  calm  bal- 
ance of  reason.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  natural 
sequence  of  events  is  too  often  not  allowed.  Because  of  the 
church's  insistence  on  doctrinal  points,  the  child  is  compelled 
to  listen  to  arguments  for  and  against  their  validity.  His  at- 
tention, therefore,  is  precociously  called  to  the  rational  phase  of 
religion.  Whether  ho  decides  for  or  against  the  traditional 
orthodoxy,  it  is  almostcertain  that  his  opinion  will  lack  breadth 
of  view.  He  wil!  be  led  either  to  unreasoning  dogmatism  or  to 
atheism  and  the  cynical  attitude  toward  all  religions.  The  lat- 
ter fault  is  more  likely  to  be  corrected  than  the  former.  Thus, 
by  insistence  upon  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit,  the  break 
from  the  myth-lore  of  childhood,  which  ought  to  be  a  gradual 
and  natural  process  of  disillusionment,  is  likely  to  be  made 
into  a  cataclysm  from  the  shock  of  which  the  individual  will 
not  soon  recover. 

VII.        PRBCCKITY   AND   XTnBAI.ANCB. 

All  writers  on  the  precocity  of  genius  note  the  extreme  fre- 
quency with  which  it  appears  tn  particular  lines  only,  while  in 
other  reipects  there  is  no  unusual  promise.  This  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  fact  that  adult  geniuses 
are  universally  more  or  leas  one-sided.  The  latter  is  unavoida- 
ble. It  is  due  rather  to  mechanical  pressure  from  without, 
such  as  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the  finitenessof  human 
comprehension.  It  is  admitted  also  that  one-sidedness  in  men- 
tal development  early  shows  itself  spontaneously  io  some  cases. 
Krafft-Ebing'  notes  that  children  of  nervous  parents  are  very 
likely  to  show  a  one-sided  brightness.*  Ziller  thinks  that  pre- 
cocity almost  always  rests  on  unbalance,  and  Emminghaus" 
even  gives  as  the  definition  of  precocity  a  lack  of  mental  equi- 
librium. The  mathematical  prodigies  as  a  class  are  notoriously 
partial  in  their  ability.  Musical  and  theatrical  prodigies  also 
usually  show  partial  development,  their  precocitj*  being  mostly 
emotional. 

Granting,  however,  that  unbalance  is  once  in  a  while  spon- 
taneous and  prophetic  of  more  or  less  genius,  it  is  not  evident 

>  Ueber  Nervoaitat,  Graz.  [6S4. 

'GroiHllagF  znr  Lehre  voni  cniehlishen  Untrr.,  p.  477. 

■Die  PiycbicbcD  Storungea  des  Kindesalten,  p.  9-10. 
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that  the  condition  is  one  to  be  encouraged.  The  narrowing  of 
interests  and  talent,  even  in  adult  life,  to  the  close  confines 
of  a  small  department  of  one  profession  is  rather  an  event  to 
be  deplored  and  to  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  As 
Fuchs,  Clouston,  Krafi^-Kbing,  Ziller,  Emmingbaus,  Banr,  and 
Moreau  de  Tours  have  urged,  teachers  and  parents  should 
stand  guard  against  every  narrowing  tendency.  The  child,  as 
the  epitome  of  the  race,  oaght  to  represent  in  miniature  the 
sum  total  of  all  human  endeavor  and  aspirations.  But  if  he 
shows  unusual  talent  in  one  particular  direction  and  is  made 
into  a  parade  horse  on  account  of  it,  there  is  danger  of  devel- 
oping  a  morbid  conceit  that  will  tinge  the  whole  life.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  with  most  famous  calculators.  It 
is  also  true  of  several  musical  prodigies,  of  whom  Mozart  is  a 
conspicuous  example.  In  some  cases  the  child  who  could  have 
been  fitted  for  a  quiet  and  useful  life  in  a  moderate  station  is 
"staged"  on  account  of  some  insignificant  gift  of  nature,  as 
for  instance  ability  to  perform  feats  of  calculation  or  memory, 
with  the  result  that  all  other  interests  atrophy,  the  personality 
dies  out,  the  emotions  are  dried  up,  and  nothing  remains  bat  a 
frightfully  distorted  remnant.  Under  this  kind  of  treatment 
even  the  rudiments  of  common  sense  sometimes  seem  to  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  subject  practically  an  idiot  in  all  respects 
except  his  particular  gift.  We  mtist  distinguish  between  the 
true  idiots  savants  and  those  who  are  made  such  by  foolish 
parents  and  teachers. 

VIII.     Precocity  and  Nervousness. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  noted  men  of  history 
gave  precocious  promise  of  their  future  greatness.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  large  portion  of  these  showed  nothing  abnormal  or 
neuropathic  in  their  development.  On  the  other  hand  a  fisw 
geniuses,  as  children  were  notoriously  morbid.  Moreover,  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  precocious  chil<ken  who  do  not  later  be- 
come famous,  perhaps  most  are  of  the  nervously  morbid  type. 
It  is  possible,  as  Lombroso  and  his  followers  have  emphasized, 
that  their  nervous  endowment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  real 
geniuses,  only  of  slightly  greater  instability;  that  is,  that  ner- 
vousness and  genius  have  a  common  basis  in  an  exaggerated 
organic  activity  and  nervous  instability.  If  this  condition  is 
accentuated,  lesions  causing  insanity  or  death  are  liable. 

Types  of  morbid  precocity  have  been  described  at  length  by 
several  authors.  Triiper^  for  example,  says  in  substance: 
Among  the  nervously  excitable  there  is  no  lack  of  apparently 
precocious  intelligence.     It  is  not  real,  however,  but  due  only 


■Minor  menUl  aboomuilities  In  children.  Child  Stady  Hoathly,  1898. 
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"To  a  fantastic  and  excitable  ima^nation.     They  interrupt  with 
aQ  sorts  of  wise  questions.     They  are  restless  as  butterflies, 
axe  peevish  atid  stubborn.     They  are  parrot-like  in  their  mode 
of   learning.      They    are   likely   to   show    \-oIitional   defects. 
Commonly  they  arc  well  gifted  in  language,  and  in  general  in- 
lerested  in  words  rather  than  things.     The  weakuess   lurks  in 
concealment  and  only  comes  to  light  when  the  pupil  is  over- 
loaded with  subject  matter  of  instruction.     The  matter  is  com- 
plicated by  the  foolish    pride  of  parents.     Worst  of  all,  the 
teacher  accepts  these  qualities  as  symptoms  of  genius  in  lan- 
gnage,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  is  likely  toeucourage  the  pupil  to 
continue  his  interest  in  book  knowledge  and  formal  instruction 
rather  than  adopt  the  far  more  saue  method  of  restoiiug  bal- 
ance by  the  study  of  concrete  things  and  by  feeding  the  sense 
of  reality. 

Meyer'  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  morbidly  prcco- 

cdoQS:   They  are  prematurely  and  one-sidedly  conscientious,  and 

often  of  exalted  religious  and  moral  standards.     Precocious 

sexoal  development  and  grossly  immoral  sexual  practices  may 

accompany.     They  have  a  furor  for  abstract  matters.     They 

sbun  companions  of  their  own  age  and  cling  to  tho.se  who  are 

older  and  can  better  feed  their  insatiable  curiosity.     They  are 

irritable,   erotic,    whimsical   and   hypersensitive.     They  have 

teadaches,   freaky  appetite  and  general   malaise.      They   are 

egotistical,  subject  to  fantastic  day  dreaming,  and  become  too 

good  for  the  world.     They  have  little  .sociability,  catc  little  for 

{fames,  and  take  more  interest   in   words,  books,  and  remote 

philosophical  matters  than  in  actual  experience. 

P6H,  speaking  of  this  type  says:  "One  ray  of  the  sun  en- 
livens them,  a  cloud  dulls  them,  an  electric  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere torments  and  overpowers  them."  He  adds  also  that  this 
ultra  impressionability,  is  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  a 
morbid  heredity.  Mo/^rt  as  a  child  wa.s  thrown  into  convul- 
sions at  the  mere  soimd  of  a  trumpet.  His  heightened  self- 
consciousness  was  no  less  morbid.  Many  times  a  day  he  would 
ask  those  around  him  if  they  loved  him.  A  negative  answer 
mach  affected  him.  His  extremely  mobile  physiognomy  was 
never  at  rest  and  expre.<ised  inces-santly  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
Clonston  instances  a  boy  of  7  years  who  was  abnormally  sen- 
sitive to  speci&c  sense  stimuli,  loud  sounds  and  strong  lights 
almost  causing  convulsions.  Then  he  became  hyperfesthesic 
morally  and  was  haunted  by  the  usual  puerile  [ears  of  wrong- 
dnog.  After  extended  over-culture  aud  after  beiug  put  to  a 
highly  stimulating  employment  he  developed  adolescent  insan- 
ity At  17. 
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Fnchs'  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  apparent  brightness 
shown  by  children  of  unnsoal  curiosity  simply  as  an  over- 
Irritability  of  intellect  and  emotions.  He  thinks  the  question 
mania  in  its  extreme  form  is  not  common  to  the  healthy  child. 
He  marks  how  in  one  of  his  subjects  during  fits  of  it.  the  entire 
body  shows  the  excitement.  Speech  is  hesitating  and  stutter- 
ing, the  arms  jerk,  and  the  legs  make  dancing  movements. 
The  more  rapid  and  unhesitating  the  fire  of  questions,  the 
more  the  bodily  excitement  increases. 

Another  boy  cited  by  Facbs  has  a  precocious  and  hypertro- 
phied  sense  of  honor.  The  slightest  joke  or  remark  that 
touches  bis  ego  is  resented  with  blows  or  oaths.  He  cannot 
rest  till  his  hnnor  is  vindicated.  Fuchs  beHcves  that  such 
hypersensibility  lies  at  the  root  of  many  child  suicides.  The 
false  and  heightened  consciousness  of  self  makes  the  subject 
always  feel  himself  injured,  and  the  result  is  a  continual  state 
of  morbid  suspicion,  or  in  some  cases  criminal  acts  or  suicide. 

Torquato  Tasso  is  the  classic  example  of  this  type  of  morbid 
suspicion.  It  seems  to  have  been  true  of  his  real  life  as  well 
as  his  personality  as  depicted  by  Goethe  in  the  drama  by  that 
name.  Tassc's  peculiarly  ncitropatbic  nature  has  made  him  a 
favorite  subject  of  study  for  mental  pathologists."  His  life 
illustrates  almost  every  phase  of  precocity  and  its  connection 
with  nervousness  and  melaucholia.  As  a  child  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily precocious.  His  friend  and  biographer  quotes  an  old 
nurse  to  the  effect  that  he  uttered  some  words  when  only  six 
months  old,  From  earliest  childhood  he  showed  an  amount  of 
sense  and  gfravity  beyond  his  years.  The  Fathers  at  his  school 
made  him  take  his  first  communion  when  scarcely  9,  though 
both  mind  and  body  were  at  that  time  so  mature  that  he  might 
have  been  judged  12  at  least.  He  was  also  sexually  precocious. 
His  mother  dying  early,  the  boy  shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
father's  life — "a  mixture  of  gratified  vanity  and  humiliation, 
pride  and  dependence,  poverty  in  sight  of  grandeur."  With 
his  precocious  intellect  and  keen  sensibilities,  these  distresses 
imbued  bim  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  which  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  The  anxiety  which  his  mother  suffered  Ijefore 
his  birth  and  the  griefs  of  childhood  helped  the  development 
of  his  mental  derangement.  That  be  was  of  nervous  constitu- 
tion is  also  indicated  by  his  stuttering.  His  exaggerated 
scruples  were  shown  by  his  habit  of  troubling  bis  friends  with 
letters  asking  whether  he  had  offended  them,  and  by  his  suf- 
fering from  fancied  religious  doubts.  His  vanity  was  so  o^'cr- 
fcd  by  praise  and  honor  in  his  early  life  that  he  owns  he  "could 

*  BeitrnKC  zur  i'ftdagQgiscbe  patbologje,  p.  57  fl. 

*  yi<tf  Ireland:  Alienists  ami  Ncnrologist,  1891. 
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not  live  in  a  city  where  all  the  nobility  did  not  either  yield  him 
first  place  or  at  least  content  themselves  with  a  perfect  equality 
in  all  exterior  marks  of  honor. ' '  Later  in  life  he  developed  his 
characteristic  delusions  of  persecution,  which,  in  var>*ing  in- 
tensity, remained  with  him  through  life  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  interesting  controversy  among  his  biographers. 
Sach  characters  are  also  frequently  distinguished  by  exces- 
sive timidity.  The  timidity  shows  itself  not  only  in  excessive 
and  iosane  fears,  but  in  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  volitional 
powers;  a  devotion  to  the  contemplative  rather  than  the  active 
side  of  life.  At  the  same  time  the  ambitious  grow  lofty  in  pro- 
portion as  the  inclination  to  try  to  realize  them  disappears. 
Conceit  and  pride  in  their  ability  to  perform  great  deeds  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  likelihood  of  their  accomplishing 
aoytbiDg.  The  childhood  of  Cowper  was  rendered  miserable  by 
the  depression  caused  by  his  acuteness  of  feeling  and  his 
timidity. 

Mozart,   Tasso,   Cowper — these  are  only  a   few  of  many 
famous  examples  which  could  be  given  of  precocity  in  conncc- 
tfan  ■with  various  neuropathic  conditions.     Marie   BashkirtscfF 
tbould  also  be  mentioned,  for  her  Journal  is  a  veritable  text  book 
oti  precocity,     Under  the  best  of  conditions  such  constitutions 
ire  plentiful  enough.     The  important  question  is  whether  the 
environment  we  furnish   i.s  the  most  suitable  it  might  be  for 
Carrying  such  persons  over  the  critical  period  of  their  develop- 
ment.    The  alienists  and  the  sttidcnts  of  children's  defects  and 
abnormalities  are  almost  unanimous  iu  the  negative.    They 
point  out  how.  from  the  first  weeks  of  life,  the  child  is  subject 
to  over-sliniulatiou.     He  is  tossed  and  coddled  and  talked  to. 
Se  is  subjected  to  too  great  heat,  light,  and  other  intense  stim- 
«ali.      He  is  taught  to  walk  and  to  gesture  as  thimgh  he  would 
never  learn  these  things  of  himself.  He  grows  up  among  elders 
xvhose  actions   be   is   urged    to   imitate.     Language   itself,  as 
^'nndt  points  out,  is  precocious.     It  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  results  would  be  similar  to  those  of 
liot'house  culture  of  plants.     In  accordance  with  thU,  most  in- 
-vestigators  find  that  puberty  is  reached  distinctly  earlier  in  the 
city,  where  such  conditions  are  at  their  maximum,  than  iu  the 
country.     Along  with  the  above,  there  is  remarked  a  greater 
tendency  to  all  kinds  of  ner%-ous  ailments.      Mentally  it  tends 
to  create  the  blas^  type.     The  perpetual  distraction  of  the  at- 
tention makes  for  mental  incoherence  and  therefore   for   imita- 
tiveness  and  shallowness  rather  than  for  personal  resource  and 
tcitiatire. 

The  refined  pleasures  and  love  of  luxury  which  children 
early  become  accustomed  to,  awaken  prematurely  the  mania 
Gar  sense  satisfaction.     Theatres,  exciting  reading,  and  tlieun- 
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guarded  talk  of  elders  contribute  to  the  same  efiect.  Sikorsky^ 
emphasizes  the  danger  of  over- stimulation  of  mere  babes.  He 
cites  the  case  of  Preyer's  boy,  whose  eye  accommodation,  on 
account  of  daily  practice,  developed  in  the  unusually  short 
space  of  23  days.  Sikorsky  believes  that  even  the  ordinary 
sense  impressions  fatigue  the  child  after  a  short  time,  and  that 
strong  stimuli  are  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Our  whole  envi- 
Tonmeut  makes  for  unnatural  living  and  nervousness.  Instead 
of  the  field  and  hunt,  we  have  the  office,  the  pen,  and  the 
library.  We  do  everything  in  a  hurry.  Trains,  trolleys,  tele- 
grams— our  whole  civilization  is  on  the  run.  Children  are  the 
worst  sufferers.  They  have  not  yet  become  deadened  to  the 
thousand  forms  of  stimulation.  The  nervous  never  become 
able  to  accommodate  their  senses.  They  are  awakened  preco- 
ciously to  the  .sensuous  life.  There  are  cliildren's  balls,  chil- 
dren's parties  and  children'.s  newspapers.  In  cities,  especially, 
we  no  longer  find  real  children,  but  small  adults. 

Krafil-Ebing  thinks  that  the  kind  of  female  education  that 
we  give  is  worse  than  none.  Instead  of  training  girts  to  be- 
come mothers,  they  are  trained  to  appear  brilliant  in  society  in 
order  that  they  may  marry  well.  To  this  end  they  are  intro- 
duced into  society  far  too  early.  Their  general  education  is 
shallow.  The  heart  is  neglected.  Without  regard  to  whether 
they  have  musical  talent,  they  are  made  nervous  by  premature 
practice  on  the  piano. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  renowned  Ber- 
lin pbysiciao.  from  observations  on  1,000  girls  who  begao 
piano  practice  early  in  life,  finds  that  600  developed  serious 
nervous  troubles.  He  sets  16  years  as  the  minimum  age  at 
which  practice  should  begin. 

Dr.  C.  Pelraann  *  takes  a  view  much  like  that  of  K.rafft- 
Ebing  concerning  the  effect  of  cities,  hurried  life  and  sense 
stimulation  upon  the  development  of  nervousness.  He  finds  on 
all  bands  recklessness  in  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  of  all 
countries  he  regards  America  as  the  most  reckless  and  ner\'ous 
stricken . 

Dr.  Willy  Hellpach'  regards  our  mad  rush  for  wealth,  our 
ways  of  using  wealth,  our  art  and  aesthetic  culture  generally, 
and  the  modern  sexual  aberrations  as  only  so  many  symptoms 
of  a  deep-seated  nervousness  that  is  ever  growing  worse. 

F^re  suggests  that  we  have  summation  effects  in  emotions  as 
well  as  in  pure  sensation  and  the  simpler  feelings.  The  hurry 
and  bustle  and  continual  strain,  every  comer  of  life  adding  its 
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mite,  causes  the  nervous  system  finally  to  become  exhausted 
and  to  drop  into  a  state  of  chronic  irritability. 

Allowing  liberally  for  the  exaggeration  and  partiality  of  the 
above  iodictnients,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  regard  them  as  en- 
tirely groundless.  What  can  be  done  ?  One  thing  is  certain. 
Theory  of  "hack  to  nature,"  so  often  iterated,  will  never  be 
heeded.  Thecomplexity  of  civilized  life  will  remain;  and  along 
with  it  the  dangers  ant)  difficulties  of  bringing  the  children  into 
timely  rafiporivrith  it. 

Plants  and  animals,  for  the  most  part,  are  left  to  a  natural 
course  of  development,  except  when  subjected  to  forced  culture 
at  the  hands  of  man,  or  when  now  and  then  hurried  by  unfa- 
rorable  environment  to  a  stunled  maturity.  Unlike  these,  man 
is  never  left  to  a  natural  course  of  development,  and  in  the'nature 
of  things  cannot  be.  The  plane  he  must  reach  in  a  few  !<hort 
years  is  so  in6nitely  separated  from  bis  animal  origin  that  h« 
cannot  cross  the  gulf  by  his  own  efforts.  Even  if  he  could,  cir- 
cumstances would  not  allow  of  his  doiug  so.  The  child  being 
imitative  and  sentient,  the  mere  presence  of  others  exerts  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  his  rate  of  development;  just  a.s  Mill  found 
that  suggestive  action  among  a  litter  of  puppies  greatly  hastened 
their  progress  as  compared  with  that  of  the  puppy  kept  apart. 
The  ideal  of  Rousseau  cannot  be  reached  in  practical  life.  But 
the  conditions  are  certainly  worse  than  they  need  to  be.  Infancy 
and  childhood  can  at  least  be  protected  from  the  grosser  agencies 
of  prematura tion.  The  strenuous  life  can  at  least  be  postponed 
till  the  danger  of  nervous  breakdown  is  lessened.  Educational 
practice  cau  lay  less  stress  upon  intellect  and  more  upon  feel- 
ing and  volition.  And  finally,  life  ideals  can  be  so  transformed 
that  one  may  live  the  simple  life  even  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
plexity of  modem  environment. 

IX.  Sexual  Prbcocitv. 
No  other  phase  of  precocity  is  so  important  as  that  related 
to  the  premature  development  of  the  sexual  functions,  and  no 
other  is  so  difficult  to  treat.  Many  of  the  facts  are  such  as 
cannot  here  be  presented  in  detail  even  if  lack  of  space  did  not 
prevent.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  norms,  everywhere  of 
vital  importance  in  a  study  of  precocity,  o&ers  in  matters  of 
Kx,  difficulties  that  are  practically  insurmountable.  This 
paper,  therefore,  can  do  little  more  than  emphasize  a  few  poiuts 
most  of  which  are  obvious,  but  which  many  teachers  and  par- 
ents ore  strangely  ignorant  nf  or  .still  moie  .striingely  ignore. 

I .     Cas^s  of  Extreme  Sexual  Precocity. 
Floss '  describes  42  cases  of  precocious  menstruation  vary- 
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iDg  from  9  years  down  to  a  few  montbs.  Carridre,'  collects 
sach  cases  and  describes  them  in  so  far  as  records  could  be  ob- 
tatoed.  zo  of  these  were  under  :  year,  1 1  between  t  and  3 
years,  it  between  2  and  3,  and  the  rest  ranging  up  to  8  years. 
21  showed  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  usual  secondary  sextial 
characters.  Dr.  J.  L.  Morse  read  a  paper  before  the  Obs,  Soc. 
of  Iloston.  Jan.  19,  1897.  on  precocious  maturity  which  was 
ba-scd  on  the  reports  of  abont  60  such  cases.  Now  and  then, 
but  more  rarely,  male  children  are  subject  to  the  same  strange 
rapidity  of  development.  Sturgis'  cites  7  cases  and  describes 
them  in  fall  detail.  All  of  these  cases  were  under  5  years  of 
age  and  all  showed  unusual  development  of  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Dr.  Townsend,'  Mantegazza.*  Fir^.'  Fuchs,*  and 
Ausset,^  have  together  cited  about  12  other  cases,  both  male 
and  female.  Several  of  the  above  reports  are  no  doubt  dupli- 
cates, so  that  possibly  not  more  than  75  to  100  different  cases 
are  reliably  reported.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology 
of  sexual  precocity  of  this  kind  and  few  cases  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  in  later  life.  Hydrocephaly  and  rickets  sometimes 
accompany,  but  not  often.  A  few  are  known  to  have  lived  to 
adult  life  and  become  parents.  These  cases  of  extreme  precoc- 
ity cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  premature  sexual 
excitation.  They  are  plainly  congenital,  and  the  unusual  ac- 
celeration can  reasonably  1^  supposed  to  date  back  as  far  as  the 
very  first  stages  of  embryonic  development.  Frecodona  den- 
tition offers  similarly  strange  anomalies,  but  unlike  precocious 
sexuality,  has  apparently  no  bodily  correlates.  It  seems  in  no 
way  related  to  sexual  precocity.  Both  phenomena  are  interest- 
ing, but  to  the  physician  and  biologist  rather  than  the  psy- 
chologist or  educator. 

3.  Pretxmous  Excitation  of  Ike  Sexual  Instinct  and  its  Dange. 

Leaving  out  of  account  such  abnormal  sexual  precocity  as 
the  above,  with  which  environment  and  education  have  had 
nothing  to  do.  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  indubitable  fact 
that  even  in  nomiBl,  healthy  children  the  sexual  instincts  are 
often  aroused  ver>'  early.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  ex- 
plain the  love  affairs  of  children  as  a  matter  of  imitation  or  as 
a  result  of  bad  training.  This  will  account  for  only  a  part. 
It  would  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if  the  consciousness  of  sex 
differences  and  functions  could  be  kept  slumbering  throughout 

*De  !■  Prfcocit^  Physique  ct  lutellectnelle,  Paris,  1901. 

■Sexual  Debility  in  Man. 

■BoHton  Med.  nadS.J.,  1897,  p.  331.' 

*  Hygiene  der  I..lcbc. 

'L'iostinct  Sezuel. 

•J«hrbncher  f.  Psvchimrie,  1903,  p.  207. 

'  L'Echo  Med.  du  Noid.,  1901,  p.  293. 
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childhood  and  only  allowed  to  waken  gradually  with  the  grow- 
ing ripeness  of  youth.  Such  is  the  course  of  development 
which  the  sexual  instincts  take  in  many  children.  On  the 
other  band,  there  are  other  children  too  numerous  and  too 
bealtby  to  be  called  abnormal,  whose  development  follows  a 
radically  different  course. 

I  have  been  personally  assured  by  a  few  educated,  cultured, 
and  healthy  men  that  a.A  cbildreu  they   experienced  the  eoio- 
tioosot  sexual  love  as  early  as  6  to  8  years.  They  have  further 
Assared  me  that   the  emotion  could  not  in  their  cases  be  ac- 
counted for  by  imitation  or  faulty  training.     Havelock  Ellis 
says:  *'I  find,  on  eliciting  the  recollection  of  normal  persons, 
that  in  some  cases  there  have  been  voluptuous  sensations  from 
casual  contact  with  the  sexual  organs  from  a  very  early  age, 
in  other  cases  complete  sexual  anesthesia  till  puberty."     One 
-woman  whom  Ellis  reports  states  that  her  sexual  passions  were 
stronger  at  13  than  at  any  other   lime   in  her   life.     Mr.    Bell^ 
-traces  the  sexual  emotion  in  a  few  cases  as  low  as  the  middle  of 
the  third  year,   and  finds  abundant  evidence  of  it  as  early  as 
the  sixth  year.      At   the   latter  age,   love  fetishism   appears. 
Gifts  assume  an  acquired  value.     Refractory    pupils  become 
docile  in  the   presence  of   the   loved   one,  cowards  are  made 
brave  and  beauty  serves  as  the  attraction.     "The  unprejudiced 
mind  in  observing  the  manifestations  iu  hundreds  of  cases  can- 
not escape  referring  them  to  sex  origin."     Mr.  Bell  admits 
that  the  emotions  at  this  early  age  are  not  usually  specifically 
sexual  in  the  sense  of  being  accompanied  by  erethism  of  the 
Kxual  organs.     But  as  Mr.    Bell    says,    and   as  others  have 
pointed  out,  erethism  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  organs. 
Children  do  have  the  heightened  vascular  and  nervous  excite- 
tnent.     "They  have  a  state  of  exaltation  erethic  in  its  nature, 
massy,  vague,  and  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body.*' 

Indeed,  we  ought  not  to  expect  anything  else  than  that 
childhood  should  show  lively  premonitions  of  the  passions 
more  peculiar  to  adolescence.  The  body  does  not  pass  in  a  day 
from  childhood  to  puberty  and  adolescence,  and  why  should 
the  emotions?  The  boy  of  12  is  vastly  more  like  a  man  than 
the  boy  of  8,  in  every  organ.  The  sexual  functions  have  not 
established  themselves  and  yet  the  organs  have  at  no  time 
been  In  a  quiescent  state  as  was  once  thought.  Previously  to 
1887  the  evolution  of  the  sperm  forming  elements  in  man  and 
the  higher  vertebrates  was  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first 
two  were  preliminary,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  embryo.  The 
third  embraced  the  latter  part  of  fcetal  life,  infancy,  and  child- 
hood up  to  puberty,  and  was  anpposed  to  be  a  period  of  repose. 

*^mer.  /our.  of  Psychology,  1902.  p.  335-354* 
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The  fonrtb,  was  the  period  of  ^>ermaiogen^se  strictly  speaking. 
Bat  in  1887  M.  Prenant  demonstrated  that  the  latter  period 
was  preceded  by  a  brief  phase,  which  he  called  prespermaio- 
genise.  During  this  period  the  semeniferons  epithelinm  is 
formed  and  instead  of  secreting  sperma  which  Hve.  it  only 
forms  elements  which  degenerate  and  disappear  by  reabsorp- 
tion. '  Moreover  M.  Loisel  reports  a  careful  study  he  himself 
has  made  of  the  testicles  of  young  birds,  which  demonstrates 
that  in  birds,  at  least,  no  long  period  of  repose  exists.  Loisel 
sums  it  up  as  follows:  "In  fact  from  the  moment  when  the 
semeniferous  epithelium  is  formed,  there  is  a  succession  of 
rapid  periods  of  development,  of  aborted  sexual  crises  which 
normally  disappear  before  puberty.  If  the  evolution  of  the 
testicle  of  mammals  is  similar  to  that  of  birds,  which  is  proba- 
ble, we  find  here  an  explanation  of  cases  of  sexual  precocity  in 
man.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  spermato- 
genetic  crises  may  go  farther  than  it  normally  ought  to  go." 

Here  we  would  seem  to  have,  if  not  a  complete  and  final,  at 
least  a  tentative  and  partial,  explanation  of  most  cases  of  pre- 
mature functioning  of  the  sexual  organs. 

Mantegazza  and  Ferriani  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
sexual  love  often  stirs  the  child  even  more  severely  than  the 
adult.  Speyer*  is  led  to  the  same  conclusion  and  thinks  it 
very  important  with  many  children  for  careful  oversight  in 
these  respects  to  begin  quite  early.  The  following  are  some 
children's  love  letters  which  by  chance  fell  into  his  hands. 

1 .  Letter  from  a  boy  of  9  to  his  sweetheart. 

"Ltebe  Anna!  Du  weisst  ja  dass  ich  Dich  Hebe,  wenn  Dn 
aber  dabei  bleibst  mir  immer  nein  zu  sagen,  brecbe  ich  Dir  die 
Rippen  entzwei.     Inzwischen  kiisse  ich  Dich." 

2.  Girl  of  12  to  a  married  man  of  22. 

"Ich  liebe  Dich,  ich  bete  Dich  an,  und  will,  dass  Du  mein 
seist,  mein.  mein,  mein,  mein  ganz  allein,  mein  Gatte,  meine 
einzige  Liebe;  wenn  Du  nicht  einwilligst,  werde  ich  nuch 
schrecklich  rachen,  und  sollte  die  Welt  auch  daran  zn  Grande 
gehen." 

3.  Boy  of  13  to  a  15  year  old  girl. 

"Wenn  Du  mich  nicht  lieben  willst,  zerfleische  ich  Dir  das 
Gesicht;  nimm  Dich  in  Acht,  ich  bin  im  Stande  Dich  zu 
toten." 

4.  Boy  of  13  to  13  year  old  girl. 

"Du  wirst  mein  sein,  oder  ich  bringe  Dich  um !  Ich  \Aa 
eifersiichtig  und  konnte  Dich  toten." 

'  RcTOrted  by    GqsUtc  Loisel,     Cotoptet    Rendns,  Vol.  CXXXI. 
p-TiSff. 

■Speyer:  Die  Liebe  bei  den  Kindern,  Die  Kinderfehler,  Oct.,  1903. 
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5.  Girl  of  9  to  36  year  old  teacher. 

"Ich  bete  Dicb  an  wie  die  Kagd  im  Paradies  Gott  anbeten. 
J^icbe  raich.  sonst  stcrbe  ich  vor  Gram." 

6.  Girl  of  12,  of  noble  family,  to  boy  of  15. 
"Ach  mein  Gott,  was  muss  ich  leiden,  wie  habe  ich  weinec 

Itissen,  als  Dn  gcsagt  hast,  ich  ware  eine  Herumtreiheriii ! 

'arum  qtiiilst  Dn  mich  so?  Siest  Du  denn  nicht  wie  ich  leidc, 
wie  elend  ich  werde?  Ich  schlafe  aicht  mehr,  icb  esse  nicht 
mehr.  Ach  Gott!  Ich  fiible  es,  wena  Du  mich  nicht  licbst, 
nrerde  ich  mir  d.is  I<eben  nehmen.  ich  tbue  es  ganz  bestimiat. 
Unit  wenu  ich  einst  tot  bin,  wirst  Ou  mir  eine  Rose  auf  mein 
Grab  pflanxen." 

7.  Girl  of  10  to  a  boy  of  12. 

**Du  bist  mein  einziger  Gedanke,  Dich  sehe  ich  iiberall,  bcim 
Spiel,  bei  der  Arbeit,  beim  Essen,  und  mit  Schnsucfat  erwarte 
icli  dcii  Beginn  der  Perieu.  uni  Dich  zu  unmrmen  und  Dir  zu 
sat»cii'  d^^  ^^^  l^uf  immer  and  gauz  Dir  angehbren." 

One  recalls  also  that  Byron  was  in  love  with  Mary  Duffat  7 
5-ears  of  age,  Dante  with  Beatrice  at  9  and  Marie  Bashkirtseff 
^vith  the  Duke  (to  whom  she  had  never  spoken)  nt  13.  Alficri, 
Rousseau,  andCanova  were  likewise  lovers  in  childhood. 

Finally,  if  the  feelings  of  sex  love  did  not  normally  reach  an 
iutlial  stage  of  development  in  childhood,  or  if  1  hey  were  not 
lying  ia  wait,  as  it  were,  ready  to  break  forth  at  the  least  provo- 
cation, it  would  be  difQcult  to  account  for  the  alirmiug  prev- 
alence of  perverted  sexual  practices  among  children.     Every 
scientist  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  has  given 
evidence  of  the  wide-spread  existence  of  these  practices,  not 
«nly  among  children   degenerate   and   uncared    for,  btit   also 
among  those  of  sound  heredity  and  cultured  homes.     The  evi- 
dence is  convincing  that  a  good  portion  of  those  of  perverted 
sexuality  acquire  their  practices  long  before  they  have  reached 
an  age  when  most  people  regard  oversight  as  nece3sar>'.  Man- 
lcga£/.a  finds  that  they  often  begin  as  early  as  the  first  altempt 
at  speaking  and  walking,   and  he  advises  that  every  child 
should  be  carefully  watched  from  the  cradle  up.    Metchniakoft 
Dotes  that  sexual  perversions  are  common  in  children  under  5 
years  of  age.     Havelock   Ellis  finds  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
age  limit,  and  gives  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  mere  babes. 
The  studies  of  Kohleder,  Waller  Benseraauu,  Alfred  Fonmier. 
and  Cohn  have  shown  that  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
bnming  questions  of  school  hygiene  in  England,  Germany  and 
France. 

These  authors  agree,  ist,  that  the  extent  of  such  practices 
in  the  public  schools  is  terrifying;  2nd,  that  the  worst  age  is 
from  about  12  to  14,  but  that  no  school  age  is  exempt;  3rd, 
that  the  danger  of  crowding  young  and  old  pupils  together  in 
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the  public  schools  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  The 
writers  on  pedagogical  pathology  have  noted  the  frequency 
with  which  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  choose  "lovers,"  of  the 
same  sex,  in  the  lower  classes,  whom  they  instruct  in  all  sorts 
of  mutual  manipulations.  Foumier  goes  as  far  as  to  give  this 
practice  a  special  name,  Pinversion  scolaire.  4th,  they  further 
agree  that  conditions  are  immensely  aggravated  by  school  life, 
with  its  long  hours  of  sitting,  bodily  neglect,  hot  stuffy  rooms, 
bad  ventilation,  excitements  for  the  imagination,  unpurged 
classic  texts,  the  memory  grind  and  anificial  emphasis  on  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  rather  than  right  habits  of  feeling  and 
acting.  As  Foumier  puts  it,  the  education  which  the  youth 
receives  in  our  modem  society,  and  which  has  for  its  chief  aim 
a  rapid  development  of  the  mental  powers,  seems  to  be  favor- 
able to  bad  sexuality.  Rohleder  believes  that  it  is  those  pupils 
whose  mental  powers  make  the  greatest  daily  strides  that  are 
in  the  greatest  danger. 

Considering  the  light  recently  shed  upon  the  subject  of  sex- 
ual inversion  and  the  evidence  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  number 
of  inverts,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ellis,  Kraepelin, 
Oppenheim,  Raffalovich,  and  Braunschweig  all  emphasize  pre- 
cocious sexual  perversions  as  a  factor  in  producing  sexual 
inverts. 

3.     Factors  0/  Precocious  Sexual  Maturity. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  man  can  be  subjected  to 
various  c':)nditions  which  will  hasten  or  retard  sexual  maturity. 
Some  of  these  factors  are  heat,  light,  food,  climate,  physical 
irritants;  whether  external  like  friction  of  clothing,  or  internal 
like  tumors;  sense  stimulations,  social  surroundings,  physical 
activity,  menial  training,  etc.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
is  th:it  a  large  majority  of  investigators  find  puberty  in  both 
sexes  earlier  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  On  account  of 
nice  differences,  differences  in  climate,  and  other  factors,  one 
must  of  course  guard  against  unwarranted  conclusions,  but 
nttcr  lilx'nd  allowances  are  made,  the  above  conclusion  is  un- 
iivoidublc.  The  average  age  for  129  city  bred  girls'  was  13.72, 
i.e.,  "ncarlyoneyearyounger  thanPlayfairandLuskgiveasthe 
uvenige  n^e  for  girls. ' '  4,872  boys  and  girls  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  viciniiy  showed  decidedly  earlier  age  in  the  city  than  in 
the  aniiitry,  and  among  the  wealthy  than  among  the  poor. 
W.  V.  /.ab,  from  observations  of  4,245  Russian  gymnasial  stu- 
dents, found  pul>erty  about  i  "tJ  to  2  j-ears  earlier  than  among 
the  rural  [Mpulation.  Kakuskine  gives  as  the  average  age  for 
Russian  girls  in  the  city  14.9  and  in  the  coontry  15.3.     In 

1  Helen  KeonedT:  /W  .^w^n.,  Vol.  II,  p.  470. 
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Hanover  2.179  observations  showed  an  average  age  of  16.76 
for  the  cily  and  17.03  for  the  country.     Lullies'  on  3,0000b- 
scr^-ations  of  Prussian  girls  finds  puberty  on  the  average  six 
months  earlier  in  the  city.     On  this  point,  however,  there  are 
criDflktiag  observations  and  the  matter  cannot  yet  be  regarded 
as    fully  certain.     Observations  furnished  the  writer  of  287 
girlA  in  two  aornial  schools  and  one  private  school  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  give  a  decidedly  lower  average  for  the  coun- 
tr>'  than  for  the  city.     We  are  here,  however,  dealing   with  a 
selected  class,  among  whom  doubtless  the  evil  effects  of  city 
life    would  be  at  a  minimum.     The  difference  was  almost  6 
months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  specific  sexual  excitation  makes  for 

precocious  puberty.     Dr.  Warken'  reported  observations  on 

.^2  woicen  of  the  well-known  Oneida  commnnily  who  had  prac- 

Ticed  sexual  reintions  from  an  early  age.     The  menstrual  func- 

lion  was  established  in  12  of  these  as  early  as  iz  years,  and  in 

one  at  10.     The  extraordinary  precocity  of  girls  in  India  has 

"been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  child  marriages  and  the 

accompanying -sexual  stimulations  at  the  premature  age  of  10 

or  1 1  years.     In  India,  according  to  the  laws  of  Afanu,  a  34 

yenr  tOd  man  is  suited  to  an  8  year  old  girl*  and  one  of  the 

ihrcc  impurities  which  cannot  be  atoned  for  is  fjr  a  girl  tt  be 

tinmarried  at  iS.     In  some  districts  of  India  it  is  regarded  as  a 

<li^};race  to  allow  the  finst  men.struation  to  occur  in  the  father's 

lonse,  i.  e.,  befurc  marriage. 

That  not  only  specific  ^xual  stimulation,  but  even  preco- 
cious interest  in  sexual  affairs  hastens  the  unset  of  puberty  is 
testifieti  by  Fer^,  Friederich,  Dencker,  Joubert,  Beiieke,  Ac- 
ton. Scott,  Carriire,  Brass,  Bergemann,  Mantegaxza,  ClUs, 
Viasemsky,  and  others.  Several  writers  have  noted  that  pre- 
cocious raeustruation  more  often  occurs  with  the  younger 
daughters  in  a  large  family  of  girls;  suppo'H.'dly  because  their 
intere.<sl  in  the  matter  is  heigbteued  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
functions  in  the  older  sisters. 

As  emphasized  by  Mosao,  Dencker.  Bergemann  and  others,  it 
is  important  that  the  sexes  be  allowed  to  mingle  freely  in 
school  and  play  during  childhood.  It  seems  that  those  coun- 
trfeft  where  the  sexes  are  very  early  separated  in  school  and 
otherwLse  give  most  e\'idence  of  per^'erted  sexuality  among 
children.  The  separation  places  an  artificial  emphasis  on  sex 
differences,  and  leaves  the  imagination  to  supply  morbid  ideas 
which  would  be  sauified  by  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  opposite 
sex  gained  through  everyday  contact. 

'This  and  tlie  aborc  rcfereaces  quoted  from  Prei.  Hall.  Adolescence, 
Vol   I,  p.  475. 


"Am.  J.  of  Obstetrics,  p.  785- 


'Plow:  Du  Weib,  p.  583. 
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Among  other  causes  of  sexual  precocity,  Dencker  mentions 
rich  foods,  stimulants  like  tea  and  cofifee,  premature  excitement 
of  the  fancy,  and  over-emphasis  of  the  intellect.  Viasemsky 
mentions  rich  foods,  too  warm  clothes,  too  soft  a  bed,  high 
temperature,  and  all  things  that  aggravate  nervousness.  Fried- 
erich  emphasizes  meutal  fatigue  as  a  predisposing  element. 
Scott  mentions  the  theatre,  impure  literature,  and  food  stimu- 
lants. Beneke  lays  stress  ou  the  prematuring  eflFects  of  modem 
systems  of  education.  Brass  thinks  that  everything  which  ex- 
cites pleasantly  tends  to  hasten  sexual  development.  In  har- 
mony with  this,  F€t6  finds  that  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and 
physical  exaltation  usually  accompanies  it.  Acton  emphasizes 
the  effect  of  mechanical  irritations,  such  as  rectal  irritation 
from  wortns,  oversensitiveness  of  bladder,  and  irritation  of  the 
external  organs  from  morbid  secretions,  slight  deformities  of 
prepuce,  etc.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  oft 
quoted  example  of  Marro,  of  a  boy  who  since  the  age  of  5% 
years  had  suffered  from  a  tumor  in  the  left  testicle.  By  9}^ 
years  he  bad  acquired  all  the  striking  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters of  mind  and  body  which  come  with  true  puberty,  even 
to  the  change  of  voice.  On  removal  of  the  tumor,  the  voice 
became  childish  again  and  all  the  other  marks  of  sexual  matu- 
rity disappeared. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  evidence  for  the  impor- 
tance of  most  of  the  above  factors  is  partial  and  must  ever 
remain  so.  The  conclusive  experiment  of  subjecting  human 
beings  to  them  under  controlled  conditions  will  never  be  made. 
But  as  man  is  no  longer  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  ani- 
mal creation,  and  even  his  kinship  with  plant  life  is  recog- 
nized, it  may  be  profitabe  to  draw  some  biological  analogies 
bearing  upon  these  same  questions. 

As  to  the  effects  of  temperature  and  climate  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  obser\'ations  that  have  been  made:  Animals 
of  wide  latitudinal  distribution  are  usually  largest  in  the  centre 
of  distribution  and  decrease  in  size  both  northward  and  south- 
ward.' Of  butterflies  which  produce  three  generations  yearly, 
the  first  two  generations  produced  in  the  summer,  come  to 
quick  maturity,  while  the  last  generation  are  retarded  by  the 
cold  of  winter  and  only  complete  their  development  on  the 
return  of  spring.'  Weismann '  reports  extensive  experiments 
of  his  own  and  others  on  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  the 
development  of  butterflies.  All  find  that  in  most  cases  the 
development  is  accelerated  by  one  or  two  months.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  the  effect  was  not  marked.     Standfuss  exposed 

^T.  H.  Morgan:  Evolution  and  Adaptation,  1905. 
'Orr:   A  Theory  of  Development  ana  Heredity. 
•Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent,  Vol.  I. 
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the  egjfs  of  butterflies  to  a  temperature  of  34°  C,  and  succeeded 
in  producing  tlic  larval  state  in  two-cbirds  tbc  nonnal  time, 
and  strange  to  say,  the  larval  state  was  also  sbortened  although 
the  high  temperature  was  applied  only  to  the  eggs.     Helen 
£>eaii  King  *  finds  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  toad's  eggs,  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  cause 
marked  acceleration.   K.  P.  Lyons,  in  experimenting  with  arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis,'  finds  that  temperature  is  very  important, 
and  chiefly  in  affecting  the  rate  of  development.     R.  Mailing- 
Hanson'  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  variations  in  the 
increase  in  weight  of  children  run  parallel  in  the  variations 
of  the  sun's  warmth.     Daflfner  also  finds  that  warmth  of  cH- 
Toate  bos  marked  accelerating  influence  on  human  growth.    In 
agreement  with  this,  most  anthropologists  agree  in  ascribing 
^n  earlier  puberty  to  southern  than  to  northeru  races.     The 
Tate  of  growth  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  has  been  experimentally 
increased  by  the  application  of  high   temperature,  while  low 
temperature  retards  its  growth.     Dc  Varigny*  finds  that  (he 
growth  of  trees  is  greater  in  the  south  than  on  the  north  side. 
Vernon  finds  that  temperature  is  an  important  element  in  the 
moment  of  fecundation  of  the  eggs  of  sea  urchins.     A  certain 
temperature  held  for  only  a  minute  at  that  time  was  equal  in 
effect  to  the  same  temperature  held  during  8  days  of  embry- 
onic development.      Rohleder  finds  that  nymphomania  and 
involuntary  pollutions  are  aggravated  in  the  spring. 

The  accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of  foods  are  also 
familiar  to  the  experimental  biologist.  Bees  regulate  the  birth 
of  queens  according  to  their  possible  dessire  for  a  second  swarm, 
8  iliird,  or  even  a  fourth;  the  diet  being  so  administered  that 
DO  two  will  be  hatched  simultaneously.  De  Varigny  finds  that 
tadpoles  do  not  grow  as  large  wheu  crowded  closely  together  in 
small  ponds.  Davenport'  gives  the  same  statement  along  with 
a  masn  of  other  curious  and  interesting  information  concerning 
the  effects  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine  and  other  food  stuffs. 
The  effects  of  thyroid  diet  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 
A  score  or  more  of  experimenters  have  also  been  able  to  pro- 
dnce  accelerations  of  growth  both  in  plants  and  animals  by  ap- 
plications of  electricity  and  by  various  mechanical  irritations. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  summation  effects  begin  as  far 
back  as  plant  life.  Davenport  interprets  in  this  way  the  ex* 
traordinary  irritating  effect  produced  on  a  certain  plant  by 
placing  an  insignificantly  small  rider  on  one  of  its  tendrils. 

'Bffcctsof  Heat  on  I>eTe]opiiient  of  Toad's  Rggs.     Diolojcy.  Bnll., 

»Am.  J.  Phystolngy.  1903,  p.  jtc  H. 

•Peri&deo  im  Gewicbtder  Kiuder  u.  in  der  Sonoeowarme,  1886. 

*  KxpeHtncntitl  KvolutioR.  ]i.  198  B. 

'EzpcHmeutal  Morphology,  Vol.  II,  1899. 
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As  to  domesticity  and  improved  breeding,  Darwin  and  other 
observers  since  him  ha\'e  observed  the  prcmatnring  effects. 
Cows,  horses  (especially  race  horses),  sheep,  and  likewise  many 
domestic  plants  are  far  more  precocious  than  those  in  the  wil 
sUte. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  observations  and  many  more  whi< 
could  be  cited,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  at  least  some 
basis  for  the  assertions  quoted  above  concerning  the  effecls  of 
temperature,  foods,  clothing,  crowded  life,  etc..  in  hastening 
sexual  maturity  in  man.  The  claim  is  not  made  that  the 
amount  of  sexual  precocity  is  great  if  measured  in  years,  nor 
that  it  occurs  in  every  child.  The  consequence  is  momentous 
enough  if  the  precocity  exists  in  any  degree  in  even  a  small 
number  of  individuals.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  alienists  to 
be  often  connected  with  adolescent  insanity,  and  by  the  crimi- 
nologists to  be  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  precocious  crim- 
inality. Whether  the  suspected  relation  of  cause  and  efEect 
exists,  or  whether  the  one  series  of  phenomena  is  only  a  sym[> 
lorn  of  the  other,  or  of  a  more  underlying  pathological  condi- 
tion, the  fact  of  concomitance  is,  in  either  case,  important. 

Thi^i,  as  well  as  every  otht-r  division  of  our  study,  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prime  object  of  our  education  ought  to 
be  8  delaying  of  mental  maturity.  Up  to  lo  at  least,  the 
smallest  amount  of  mental  together  with  the  greatest  bodily 
occcupation  should  be  the  rule.  The  opposite  course  makes 
for  morbidity,  self-consciousness,  ner\"ousness,  nnlMlunce,  re- 
ligiosity and  later  cynicism,  criminality,  bad  sexuality,  or  sui- 
cide,— all  owing  to  the  physiological  and  neurological  concords 
that  are  present  to  be  played  upon. 

The  problem  is  largely  to  strengthen  the  volitional  powers 
before  the  onset  of  puberty.  Only  a  strong  will  can  guide  the 
human  bark  ibrougb  the  storm  and  stress  of  adolescence.  In 
so  far  as  the  will  has  a  basis,  it  is  the  motor  apparatus.  Oue- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  brain  surface  is  motor.  It  is  reasonable 
that  neglect  of  those  centres  may  lead,  as  Gulick  points  out,  to 
an  over- functioning  of  the  association  centres.  In  neglect  of 
all  tliese  things,  we  have  lengthened  the  hours  of  school  work 
and  taken  away  largely  the  opportunit>-  for  physical  develop- 
ment. As  Gulick  warns  us'  we  thereby  at  one  stroke  both 
take  away  the  safeguards  against,  and  increase  the  danger  of, 
sexual  precocity,  by  heightening  The  sensibility  of  the  uervous 
system;  further,  that  in  civilized  life,  generally,  we  have  lesa 
muscular  exercise  and  more  pampered  ways  of  living;  and 
"just  asanimals  in  the  wild  state  are  hardy  and  are  made  slug- 
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gish  and  precocious  by  domesticity,  so  it  is  with  man  in  the 

biological  lumace."  * 

la  conclusiou,  the  reader  is  urged  to  remember  that  the  cou- 
verae  side  of  this  question  is  just  as  important  for  education  as 
is  the  phase  here  presented.  The  existence  of  nascent  stai^es 
involves  two  dangers.  Particular  instruction  or  training  may 
be  given  either  too  early  or  too  late.  To  treat  the  effects  of 
the  latter  will  require  another  paper.  The  fornier  has  been 
chosen  for  treatment  first  because  it  is  the  danger  that  educa- 
tional literature  has  most  neglected. 

This  subject  was  proposed  by  President  G.  Stanle>"  Hall,  to 
whom  also  I  am  indebted  t)eyond  measure  for  innumerable  sug- 
gestions, for  the  loan  of  rare  books  and  most  of  all  for  his  hearty 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  I  ara  indebted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Clark  University  faculty,  and  particularly  to 
Dr.  Thcodatc  Smith,  for  suggestions  and  for  assistance  in  (he 
collection  of  data.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Wilson  and  his  library  assistants  for  their  generous  co-op- 
eration. 


^Vidt  Physical  Education  by  Mascnlar  Exercise,  1904. 
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By  Bdmttnd  Hontgoicsky. 


In  order  to  overcome  in  this  connection  the  repugnance 
naturally  attaching  to  the  seemingly  materialistic  view,  that 
our  conscious  content  is  a  functional  outcome  of  what  is  per- 
ceived as  our  organism,  it  may  be  well  to  recognize  on  what 
actual  foundation  the  apparently  trenchant  dualism  of  body 
and  mind  is  in  reality  based. 

Let,  then,  a  definite  conscious  content  arise  out  of  latent 
memory  to  fill  the  actual  moment  of  awareness  of  a  certain  sub- 
ject perceived  by  an  outside  observer.  This  conscious  content 
will  be  all  in  all  that  is  directly  and  subjectively  revealed  or 
present  to  him.  On  the  same  occasion  in  the  outside  observer, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  roundabout  means  of  definite  sen- 
sorial stimulation,  an  entirely  diflFerent  conscious  content 
correspondingly  arises.  He  distinctly  perceives  a  body  or 
organism,  and  would,  in  case  his  vision  happened  to  be  suffi- 
ciently penetrating,  moreover,  become  aware  that  in  the  brain 
of  the  perceptually  revealed  organism  there  is  occurring  a 
definite  functional  commotion. 

From  this  undeniable  state  of  things  it  follows,  that  the  per- 
ceptual organism  within  the  conscious  content  of  the  observer 
cannot  possibly  belong  to  the  observed  subject,  cannot  be  the 
subject's  real  organic  being.  Nor  can  the  perceived  functional 
brain -com  motion,  forming  likewise  part  of  the  observer's  con- 
scious content,  be  the  real  functional  activity  which  is  causing 
the  emergence  of  the  totally  different  conscious  content  in  the 
observed  subject.  Hence  the  irreconcilable  duality  of  body 
and  mind.  For  what  is  here  called  the  bodily  organism  is 
really  a  percept  which  may  form  part  of  the  conscious  content 
of  any  outside  observer,  or  of  any  number  of  such  observers. 
While  what  is  here  called  mind  is  the  exclusive  conscious 
awareness  of  the  observed  subject.  In  this  light  it  becomes 
evident  why  such  a  body  cannot  emanate  mind,  and  why  snch 
mind  cannot  move  or  actuate  what  is  perceived  as  body. 

The  observed  subject  can,  of  course,  likewise  become  aware 
of  the  perceptual  body,  just  as  the  observer,  by  means  of  sense- 

iBxtract  from  an  unpublished  work  entitled  "Philosophical  Prob- 
lems in  the  Light  of  Vital  Orf^anizatioo." 
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Stimulation.  It  is  tnie,  this  body,  though  forming  equally 
witli  otlier  bodies  part  of  his  conscious  coatent,  is  felt  quite 
particularly  to  belong  to  himself.  This,  however,  is  due  to 
inner  or  nrganic  sensations  spatially  corroborating  the  exter- 
nally stimulated  sensations  of  sight  and  touch.  I  feel  by 
means  of  inner  sensations  what  is  called  my  band  to  be  occupy- 
ing a  definite  position  in  space.  Through  sight  and  touch  this 
inner  experience  is  corroborated  in  perceptual  awareness^  and 
viu  versa.  But  the  perceived  body  or  organism  is  here,  also, 
like  all  other  perceived  bodies,  only  a  transient  constituent  of 
theconscions  content,  and  is  nowise  the  real  organic  being. 

From  the  same  actual  stale  of  things  it  can  be  furthermore 
rightly  concluded,  that  it  is  an  extra-conscious  activity  within 
the  extra-conscious  iK-iitg  of  the  perceptually  revealed  subject, 
which  causes  his  own  moment  of  awareness  to  be  filled  with  a 
definite  conscious  content,  and  which  simultaneously  canses  to 
arise  in  the  observer's  perceptual  awareness  a  corresponding 
functional  brain -commotion.  The  observed  subject's  conscious 
content  is  thus  proved  to  be  a  functional  outcome  of  his  real 
extra- conscious  being,  and  not  of  that  which  Is  only  vicariously 
and  symlxjlically  revealed  as  the  perceptual  organism  forming 
part  of  the  observer's  conscious  content. 

The  perceptual  organism  and  its  functional  brain-commotion 
within  the  observer's  conscious  content  ha.s  obviously  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  actually  occurs  within  the  obser\'ed 
subject.  It  has  no  effective  influence  on  the  same,  although  it 
vicariously  and  symbolically  reveals  the  presence,  characteristics 
and  activities  of  the  real  extra-conscious  being  of  the  observed 
sabject. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  perceptual  organistn,  forming 
part  of  the  conscious  content  of  the  observer,  is  not  only  not 
a  material  body,  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  but  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  out  aud  out  of  the  same  forceless,  evanes- 
cent, psychic  consistency  as  the  transient  conscious  content  of 
the  obser\'ed  subject.  There  oblains  here  absolutely  no  duality 
of  nature  between  mind  and  body,  for  the  organism  actually 
and  bodily  perceived  is  just  as  much  a  psychic  phenomenon  as 
the  conscious  content  of  the  observed  subject. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  perceptual  organism  and  its 
definite  bra  in -com  motion  is  aroused  in  the  observer  by  stimu- 
lating tnfiuences  emanating  from  the  real  power -endowed, 
extra-conscions  subject  he  is  observing,  and  that  it  reveals 
therewith  with  vivid  precision,  though  vicariously  and  symiioli- 
eally  in  terms  of  j>erceptual  consciousness,  its  presence,  char- 
acteristics and  activities. 

As  lo  the  observed  .subject's  own  conscious  content,  consist- 
ing, as  it  does  of  a  complex  of  feelings,  sensations,  perceptions. 
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emotioDS,  volitions  and  thoughts,  it  is  like  all  modes  of  con- 
sciousness utterly  forceless  and  evanesceat.  a  mere  content  of 
lapsing  time  with  no  power  whatever  to  stimulate  the  semics  of 
observers,  or  to  influence  other  existents  in  any  direct  manner. 
A  being  consisting  of  nothing  but  what  is  actnally  experienced 
as  psychical  would  be  wholly  imperceptible  to  observers,  wholly 
uou-cxistent  and  uon-cScient. 

The  episteniolugical  explanation  here  given  of  the  apparent 
dualiiy  of  body  and  mind,  notwithstanding  their  real  sameu«si] 
of  nature  as  being  both  mere  conscious  phenomena:  this  ex- 
planation based  on  undeniable  facts  solves  an  ancient  and  obdn* 
rate  riddle,  and  renders  evident  that  it  is  a  real  extra-conscious, 
power-endowed  existent  perceptually  revealed  as  our  organism, 
that  is  the  veritable  bearer,  veritable  actuatinfi;  matrix  and 
nianifcsling  agent  of  our  all-revealing  conscious  content.  This, 
our  real  being  emits  directly,  from  within,  our  owu  conscious 
conteni;  and  indirectly,  through  roundabout  external  seuse- 
stimnlaiion,  it  compels  also  its  perceptual  representation  ii^H 
observers.  ^M 

The  observer's  perceptual  awareness  of  the  organic  body 
constitutes  its  physical  st-nse-stimulated  aspect.  And  it  is  thl}^ 
perceptual  organism  which  is  the  direct  object  of  biological  ^e^H 
search.  A  biological  investigator  has  consciously  before  him 
3S  direct  object  of  research  only  bis  own  sense- stimulated  per- 
cepts. If  these  did  not  reveal  the  real  existence  of  an  extra- 
conscious  being,  he  would  then  be  investigating  nothing  but 
his  owu  unaccountably  arising  conscious  states,  and  pure  solip- 
sistic  phenomenalism  would  be  the  consistent  outcome  of  such 
a  state  of  things. 

The  all-revealiug  conscious  content,  within  whose  moment 
of  actual  awareness  may  become  microcosmically  concentrated 
a  vast  complex  of  remembered  experience,  inclusive  of  social 
and  ethical  consciousness,  constitutes  the  stupendous  object  of 
introspective  investigation,  and  this  regardless  of  the  assist- 
ance of  directly  sense-slimiilaled  awaieness;  save,  indeed,  that 
of  sileutly  self-articulated  linguistic  signs.  By  remembering 
thus  the  experieuce  denoted  and  connoted  by  the  linguistic  or 
conceptual  signs,  latently  gathered  andsystematized  knowledge 
can  be  ratiocinalively  summoned  into  actual  awareness.  And 
this  has  been  the  all  but  exclusive  method  of  rationalistic  pbi> 
losophy,  inclusive  of  rationalistic  psychology. 

Another  introspective  method  of  psychological  interpretation 
has  lately  been  attempted,  one  of  an  extreme  phenomenal istic 
nature.  Analyzing  the  conscious  content,  as  such,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  its  constituent  elements  denote,  connote  or 
signalize  beyond  themselves,  the  juggling  effort  is  made  to  ex- 
tract rational,  nature- explaining  sense  out  of  their  own  dii 
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relations,  as  tbey  are  actually  composing  the  conscious  content. 
In  the  conscious  content  there  arises,  however,  a  medley  of 
more  or  less  di.sconnected  phenomena  which  have  no  rational 
meaning  or  inijKirt  whatever  in  themselves.  A  fictitious  per- 
manency and  efficacy  is  here,  as  in  the  Association-Philosophy. 
attributed  to  single  segregated  constitoents  of  the  conscious 
content,  while  in  reality  the  entire  moment  of  conscious  aware* 
ness  is  a  forceless  flowing  and  evanescent  phenomenon  in  time, 
which  has  from  moment  to  moment  to  be  renewed  through 
functional  activity  of  our  extra- conscious  being.  But  even  by 
talcing  the  conscious  phenomena  of  succeeding  moments  of 
time,  perceptual  bodies  for  instance,  as  identically  abiding  ex- 
istents;  eveu  then  phenomena listic  psychology  can  make  no 
sense  of  mere  conscious  phenomena.  The  visually  revealed 
perceptual  organism,  for  instance,  is  in  itself  nothing  but  a 
definite  complex  of  peculiarly  shaded  and  colored  spatial  forms. 
In  what  rational  relation  can  it  possibly  stand  as  such  to  other 
perceptual  bodies  simultaneously  perceived;  to  a  perceptual 
dinner,  for  example,  consisting  likewise  of  definitely  shaded 
and  colored  spatial  forms?  All  phenomena  forming  part  of  the 
conscious  content  receive  Iheir  rational  meaning  by  denoting, 
connoting  or  signalizing  something  beyond  their  own  phenome- 
ua!  existence.  Even  a  mere  feeling  uf  pain  or  any  mere 
organic  sensation;  conscious  states  these  which  are  of  all  the 
components,  of  the  conscious  content  the  least  indicative  of 
something  beyond  themselves;  these  even  refer  to  definite  oc- 
currences within  the  extra-conscious  organic  being,  which 
occurrences  may  become  perceptually  revealed.  And  these 
sensations  may  also  revive  the  remembered  perceptual  appear- 
ance or  the  representative  idea  of  the  organ  in  which  the  feel- 
ing or  sensation  arises;  the  tooth  which  pains,  the  heart  which 
beats.  One  and  all  conscious  states  rationally  imply  something 
beyond  themselves,  which  they  consciously  signalize. 

There  is  still  another,  and  this  the  most  positive  method  of 
psychological  investigation,  which  may  also  prove  to  be  the 
most  instructive;  the  method,  namely,  employed  io  experimen- 
tal psychology  or  so-called  psychophysics.  Here  the  experi- 
menter has  before  him  the  vital  organism  of  a  conscious  subject, 
together  with  an  array  of  sense-stimulating  devices.  All  this 
forms,  as  perceived  by  him,  part  of  his  conscious  content  sig- 
nali/iug  real  extra-conscious  existeuts.  And  he  is  himself 
ready  to  use  all  requisite  facnities  of  his  extra-con.scions  being 
in  order  to  gain  psychological  knowledge  by  means  of  experi- 
mentation His  aim  is  to  induce  definite  psychic  reactions  or 
responses  in  the  observed  subject,  whose  senses  be  is  stimulat- 
ing in  specific  ways. 

The  difficultie.*;  and  complexities  in  the  way  of  this  experi- 
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mental  method  laay  be  appreciated  by  considering  that  the 
secse-compelled  percepts,  their  attentive  apprehension,  the 
comprt'heiision  of  their  .significance,  the  awakening  thLTeby  of 
organically  associated  conscious  phenomena  from  out  the  vast 
store  of  remembered  exi>erience.  which  phenomena  may  be  of 
more  or  le&s  mere  individual  import;  all  lUis  commingles  bere 
within  the  obser^-ed  subject  severely  to  tax  the  ingenuity  and 
acumen  of  the  experimenter.  And  he  has  nothing  to  Xyaae  his 
jndgmems  upon  but  the  voluntary  motor  sijfnals  given  by  the 
observed  subject,  which  he  has,  moreover,  to  interpret  intro-; 
spectively  by  means  of  bis  own  conscious  experience. 

Psychology  may  legitimately  use  three  different  sources  o 
information,  which  corroborate  one  another  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  conscious  coutenl.  whose  present  moment  of  aware- 
ness contains  all  we  actually  experience.  The  psychologist 
can  introbi»eciivfly  analyze  this  alj-rcvealing  consciou.s  content 
into  its  component  constituents,  such  as  feehngs.  sensations, 
perceptions,  volitions,  emotions  and  thoughtsor  ideas;  ormore 
succinctly  into  affections,  cognitioos  aud  conations.  And  by 
reviving  memorized  aud  .systematized  experience  by  means  of 
linguistic  signs,  he  is  able  logically  to  deduce  particular  facts  nf 
experience  from  conceptual  generalizations.  This  con.<«ciousIy 
rememl>ered  system  of  experience  receives,  however,  its  real 
significance  from  referring  to  extra-conscious  exi.stents  and 
occurrences  inside  and  outside  the  conscious  being.  The  sensa- 
tion of  hunger,  .for  instance,  indicates  an  inner  organic  need; 
sense-compelled  percepts  the  presence  and  characteristics  of 
outside  exislenls. 

The  secoud  source  from  which  psychology  may  derive  most 
important  information  is  that  of  compelled  perceptual  aware-  ^ 
ness,  which  reveals  vividly  the  extra -conscious  organic  being,  fl 
with  the  vital  structures  and  functions  whence  the  conscious 
content  arises.  Here  direct  experimentation  elicits  definite 
vital  functional  reactions  on  definite  incitement.  And  by  elimi- 
nating definite  vital  structures  it  gains  instructive  information, 
not  only  of  physiological,  but  also  of  psycbological  import. 

The  third  source  of  information  is  that  afforded  by  Ihe^ 
conscious  subject  when  exposed  to  psychophysical  experiment-^B 
ing  and  questioning.  ^1 

The  first  source  of  information  can  be  amplified  by  taking 
children  and  defectives  under  consideration.  The  second  aud 
third  by  comparing  results  attainable  throughout  the  entire 
scale  of  animal  life. 

By  judiciously  utilizing  all  three  sources  of  information  a 
correct  scientific  interpretation  of  our  all-revealing,  but  utterly 
forceless  and  phenomenal,  conscious  content  may  in  time  be  at- 
tained.    It  can  be  fully  understood,  however,  only  as  signal-i 
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tzing  real  modes  of  existence  beyond  itself,  aad  as  beiog  a  func- 
tional outcome  of  the  vital  organization  of  oor  real,  extra-con- 
scious, power-endowed  being,  which  is  the  only  genuinely 
substantial  being  in  nature.  For  it  alone  has  the  power  to 
reintegrate  itself  to  essential  identity  of  structure  and  function 
under  a  constant  flow  of  change,  without  which  identical  resti- 
tnlion  there  w(»uUl  be  no  coherence  nor  steadfastness  in  life,  in 
mind,  and  in  the  nature  we  have  conscious  awarenessof. 

It  is  the  sense-re\'ealed  vital  being  that  feels  itself  and  its  or- 
ganic needs  from  within;  that  |)erccivc.s  ilself  and  its  envimn- 
ment  by  means  of  sense-stimulation,  that  is  emotionally  moved 
by  recognition  or  anticipation  of  the  sources  of  its  pleasures 
and  pains;  that  volilioually  actuates  its  purposive  movements 
in  orider  to  attain  fruition  or  avoid  danger;  that  concentrates 
within  its  momentary  thought  the  systematized  results  of  re- 
membered past  experience  as  guidance  for  its  present  and 
future  conduct. 


SONG  AND  CALL-NOTES   OF  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 
WHEN  REARED  BY  CANARIES. ' 


By  Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D.,  Fellow  in  Clark  University. 


It  is  well  known  that  song  birds  can  be  trained  to  sing  other 
songs  than  that  of  their  species.  It  is  held  even  thafsong  in 
birds  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  matter  of  imitation.  Daines 
Barrington,  on  the  basis  of  numerous  experiments,  says  that 
they  seem  to  prove  decisively  that  birds  have  no  innate  ideas 
of  the  notes  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  species. 
Morgan  says  that  though  we  may  not  yet  unreservedly  accept 
the  view  that  the  song  of  birds  is  wholly  a  matter  of  imitation, 
with  little  or  no  congenital  tendency  to  sing  true  to  type,  yet 
it  is  an  established  fact  that  imitation  is  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Witcbellsays  that  it  is  clear  that  birds  inherit  the 
desire  and  power  to  sing,  and  style  of  song,  and  that  some 
definite  cries  are  perpetuated  solely  by  the  same  agency.  He 
says  that  it  is  certain  that  the  call-notes  of  the  fowl,  pheasant, 
turkey,  partridge,  duck,  goose,  and  "common  shelduck"  are 
inherited,  that,  whether  reared  naturally  or  artificially  these 
birds  are  equally  willing  and  able  to  employ  them  upon  the 
appropriate  occasions;  that  those  of  the  pigeon,  cuckoo,  crow 
and  his  allies,  hawks  and  their  allies,  and  others  of  limited 
voices,  are  probably  inherited,  but  may  be  transmitted  by  imi- 
tation. He  thinks  that  call-notes  and  danger-cries  play  an 
important  r61e  in  the  song  of  birds.  He  finds  that  many  spe- 
cies have  their  call-note  repeatedly  recurring  in  their  song, 
that  many  good  singers  frequently  construct  whole  phrases  of 
a  repetition  of  single  cries,  and  that  the  goldfinch,  the  house- 
sparrow — for  undoubtedly  the  latter  occasionally  tries  to  sing, 
he  says — and  the  linnet  appear  to  construct  their  song  wholly 
of  call-notes  and  of  danger-cries.  He  says  that  his  evidence 
shows  that  the  songs  were,  at  first,  mere  repetitions  of  call- 
notes,  or  possibly  of  defiance-cries  which  have  since  been  more 
rapidly  uttered  and  varied  with  the  result  that  novel  strains 
have  been  slowly  developed.  Darwin's  theory  that  bird-song 
is  a  charm  or  a  call-note  addressed  to  the  female,  he  thinks  is 
true  during  the  breeding  season,  but  holds  that  the  first  songs 
of  immature   birds   such    as   the   young   skylark,   robin  and 

^  This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  much  valuable  assistance. 
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trbmsh,  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  directly  occa* 
^oned  by  the  emotion  of  love. 

Witcliell  finds  that  iraitalion  is  very  prominent  in  bird  song. 
Sirds  in  their  wild  state  do  not  only  imitate  other  birds,  but 
also  iubccts,  quadriipeds  and  sounds  produced  by  the  elements. 
A  few  of  his  liUistrations  will  make  bis  ptjjui  clear :  The  voices 
of  the  owls  simulate  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  hollow  trees. 
such  as  tbe5e  birds  frequent;  the  sztiee  ree  of  the  common  swtft 
is  similar  to  the  swish  of  his  wings  as  he  skims  through  the 
air;  the  voices  uf  mallards,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  herons 
resemble. the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads.  In  British  Columbia 
he  heard  a  wren  imitating  jx'rfeclly  the  trickling  of  water. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  warbling  birds  build  their  nests  not  far 
fifom  water,  probably  on  account  of  the  insect  supply,  and  are 
thus  often  within  hearing  of  the  intricate  music  of  babbling 
brooks.  He  thinks  that  such  birds  as  the  robiu,  wren,  hedge- 
sparrow,  blackbird,  and  blackcap  which  sing  mellow  tones  and 
intervals  of  pitch  rather  than  imitations  of  other  sounds,  may 
have  acquired  this  music  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
murmurs  and  gurgles  of  rippling  streams.  The  common  call- 
note  uf  the  "brown  wren"  resembles  the  chirp  of  the  cricket — 
this  bird  is  generally  found  along  hedge  rows  where  crickets 
sboand  and  Ihtis  hears  the  cricket's  chirp  Ijy  day  and  by 
nighL  The  song  of  the  "grasshopper-warbler"  is  exactly  like 
the  persistent  song  of  the  green  field  cricket.  The  cr>-  of  the 
ostrich  resembles  the  roar  of  the  liou,  and  the  shrill  note  uf  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  that  of  a  species  of  tree  frog  which  fre- 
quents the  -sanif  trees.  In  the  latter  case  the  resemblance  is  so 
great  that  the  cries  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  squirrel 
and  the  snake  reproduce  in  their  alarm-cries  the  si.iunds  made 
by  these  animals  during  rapid  retreat — the  squirrel  the  swish 
of  a  long  twig,  and  the  suake  the  rustliag  of  dry  grass  as  she 
glides  through  it.  He  gives  very  numerous  instances  of  birds 
imitating  other  birds.  ^ 

A  few  year.s  ago  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  found  that  Baltimore 
orioles  when  left  without  training  sing  a  song  of  their  own. 
He  reared  two  young  birds  of  this  species  so  that  they  did  not 
hear  any  song  or  notes  to  imitate.  Two  years  later  he  secured 
three  other  young  orioles  about  six  days  old  and  placed  iliem 
TFiih  the  older  ones.  His  conclusion  is  that  "two  birds  iio- 
iaicd  fratn  their  own  kind  and  from  all  birds,  but  with  a  strong 
inherited  tendency  to  sing,  originated  a  novel  method  of  soug, 
and  that  four  birds,  isolated  from  wild  representatives  of  their 
pwn  kind  and  associattd  with  these  two  who  had  invented  the  new 
wng,  teamed  it  from  them  and  never  sang  in  any  other  way." 
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The  call  notes  of  tbese  birdi;  was  Hitnilar  to  that  of  tfae  wild 
spi'cies.' 

During  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years  he  took  many  birds 
from  their  nests  when  ver>'  young,  reared  them  by  hand  until 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves,  and  then  liberated  them  in 
large  rooms  in  order  to  give  them  as  much  freedom  as  confine- 
ment would  allow.  In  this  way  he  tried  to  observe  what  birds 
would  do  if  left  to  themselves  and  supplied  with  food  and 
water.  No  effort  was  made,  however,  to  keep  these  birds  from 
hearing  the  song  of  wild  birds  out  of  doors.  The  following 
species  were  iiecurcd  :  12  bluebirds,  14  robins.  6  woodlhrushes, 
7  catbirds.  2  thrashers,  2  yellow-breasted  chats,  2  rose-breasted 
grosbeaks,  i  cardinal,  6  Baltimore  orioles,  7  orchar<l  orioles,  i 
bobolink,  2  cowbirds,  4  crow- blackbirds.  5  red-winged  black- 
birds, I  meadow  lark,  6  bluejays.  None  of  these  birds  had 
normal  songs." 

In  1903  Scott  reared  a  brood  of  bobolinks  and  two  broods  of 
red-winged  blackbirds;  the  former  were  secured  when  about 
four  days  old  and  the  latter  when  about  a  week  old.  There 
were  two  males  in  each  species.  The  song  of  these  four  birds 
was  such  that  competent  judges  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  song 
of  the  species.  The  two  bobolinks  had  no  note  that  resembles 
the  call-note  nor  any  sound  that  resembles  the  song  of  the 
wild  --pecies;  tlie  two  red-winged  blackbirds,  however,  had  the 
call-noie  of  their  species,  He  also  reared,  in  the  same  year, 
two  male  grosbeaks  from  their  fourth  day  on.  The  tone  of 
their  song,  he  says,  has  the  soft  plaintive  quality  characteristic 
of  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  but  the  melliod  is  not  tliat  of  the 
wild  species.' 

The  call-note  of  birds  seems  to  be,  as  a  rule,  more  clearly  sub* 
ject  to  inheritance  than  song,  being  biologically  much  older. 
Witchell  has  found  in  this  connection  that  the  cries  of  the  yuung 
of  birds  physically  allied  are  more  alike  than  the  cries  or  songs 
of  adults  of  the  same  species.  He  thinks  that  the  original  cries 
of  the  various  kinds  of  birds  are  recorded  in  their  danger-cries 
and  call-notes,  and  that  the  notes  of  later  developed  cries  and 
modes  of  singing  are  indicated  in  the  first  i>arts  of  songs  be- 
cause these  have  the  most  generic  characters.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  imitation  in  call-notes  one  can  but  agree  with  Witchell 
who  says  until  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  imitation  generally 
affects  the  call-notes  of  the  young.  Furthermore,  in  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  all  contact  with  the  parentsmust  be  avoided, 
since  the  note  of  the  parent  may  have  an  effect  on  the  bird 
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even  before  it  b  hatched.  Scott  thinks  that  it  is  improbable 
that  during  the  6rst  few  days  of  their  lives  birds  a(.i)tiirc  much 
appreciation  of  the  song  of  the  mate  parent  chough  he  is  con* 
stsnily  sinking  close  al  hand.  That  the  notes  of  the  parents. 
however,  affect  the  young  even  before  hatching  is  shown  by 
the  obsen'ations  of  W.  H.  Hudson  who  has  oljserved  several 
different  species  on  this  point.  He  says;  "When  the  little 
prisoner  is  hammering  at  its  shell,  and  uttering  its  feeble  ;Vr;^, 
as  if  begging  to  be  let  out,  if  the  warning  note  is  uttered,  even 
ai  a  considerable  distance,  the  strokes  and  complaining  in- 
stantly cease,  and  the  chick  will  then  remain  quiescent  in  the 
shell  for  a  long  time,  or  until  the  parent,  by  a  changed  note, 
convevs  to  it  an  intimation  that  the  danger  is  over." 

Though  the  last  part  of  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  rest 
on  a  rigorously  scientific  basis,  and  the  first  part  is  not  checked 
by  experiment  as  to  whether  the  uubatched  bird  would  react  to 
other  noises  than  alarm-ctics.  ycl  the  obscrvatiun  seems  to 
show  that  the  voice  of  the  parent  bird  affects  the  young  even 
before  hatching. 

Experiments  indicating  to  what  extent  a  bird  that  has  no 
native  song  can  be  taught  the  song  of  another  species,  and  to 
what  extent  the  catl-notes  of  one  species  maybe  iroitalcd  by 
another  are  few.  With  this  question  in  mind  the  writer  at- 
tempted to  raise  English  sparrows  in  the  nest  of  canaries.  The 
English  sparrow  was  selected  nut  only  because  it  is  an  unmu- 
sical bird,  but  also  because  it  is  a'bird  of  unusual  independence. 

The  curliest  scientific  record  of  an  experiment  to  teach  the 
English  sparrow  to  sing  is  that  by  Daincs  Harrington  as  early 
as  1773.  He  says:  "I  look  a  common  sparrow  from  the  nest 
when  it  was  fledged  and  educated  him  under  a  linnet;  the  bird, 
however,  by  accident  heard  a  goldfinch  also,  and  his  song  was, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  the  linnet  and  goldfinch,"  and  adds, 
"though  the  scholar  imitated  the  passages  of  its  master,  yet 
the  tone  of  the  sparrow  had  by  no  means  the  mellowness  of  the 
original.  .  .  .  The  imitation  might  therefore  be,  in  somemeas- 
:ire,  compared  to  the  singing  of  an  opera  song  by  a  black- 
guard." 

Witchell  says :  "The  male  wild  sparrow,  when  perched  com- 
fortably in  sunshine,  often  rehearses  his  vocabulary  in  a  way 
which  indicates  attempts  at  .song.  If  reared  under  birds  of 
another  species  in  a  cage,  the  sparrow  has  their  notes,  and  not 
sparrow  notes,  though  he  retains  the  sparrow  tone  of  voice,  and 
he  may  then  become  quite  a  pleasing  singer."  He  gives  no 
concrete  examples,  however,  and  adds  that  though  he  has  list- 
lened  for  years  for  a  sign  of  mimicry,  he  has  heard  only  one 
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sparrow  ttnitate.  and  that  one  reproduced  the  alarm-cry  of  tbe 
starling.  His  brother,  E  N.  Witcbell,  be  says,  has  heard  a 
sparrow  imitating  the  alarm-cr>"  of  tbe  blackbird  and  the 
whistle  of  the  cbaffiuch.  He  says  he  has  often  beard  the  male 
sparrow  give  what  seems  to  lie  a  song  note  as  follows  ;  "teeoo- 
woVi."  He  thinks  it  iudicaies  contentment.  It  might  he  added 
here  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ohservation  that  the  sparrow 
gives  a  succession  of  notes  which  can  be  interpreted  as  a  crude 
attempt  at  song. 

Sterland  a!so  reports  the  case  of  a  sparrow  that  learned  tbe 
aonp  of  the  skylark.  We  here  and  there  find  other  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  English  sparrow  will  imitate  the  song  of 
other  birds,  but  they  are  not  supported  by  new  eWdeiice  and  are 
probably  based  on  the  experiments  above  quoted.  (Sterland's 
report  I  take  from  Witchell,  E\'olution  of  Bird  Song. ) 

The  plan  of  oiir  experiment  was  to  have  the  canary  hatch  the 
sparrow-eggs  and  rear  the  birds  without  bearing  a  sparrow  note, 
sothateveryimpresaiou  whatever  that  tbe  parent  sparrow's  note 
might  have  on  the  young,  even  during  the  6rst  moments  of 
lift,  might  be  ruled  out.  The  experiment  was  begun  July  i. 
190.V  During  the  summer  of  1903.  however,  little  was  accom- 
plished since  the  canaries  did  not  nest,  the  molting  w;ason  being 
at  band,  and  when  they  nested  in  the  fall  the  sparrows  had 
stoppled  laying.  One  canary  hatched  a  brood  of  sparrows  but 
they  all  died  from  lack  of  care  from  their  canary  mother.  Tbe 
cause  of  this  neglect  is  probably  difficult  to  explain;  it  may  be 
that  the  eggs  halcheti  too  soon  siace  the  sjwirrows  had  already 
brooded  ihcm  to  within  ^J^  days  of  hatching,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  female  canary  was  discouraged  because  the  male  had 
been  removed — the  following  year  another  female  canary  from 
whom  the  male  had  been  separated  neglected  its  brood 
of  yijiiiig  sparrows.  The  next  year,  1904,  the  experiment  was 
continued  as  soon  as  the  sparrows  began  to  lay.  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  April,  but  without  success.  Nine  attempts 
were  made,  but  all  failed.  In  one  case  the  canary  neglected 
her  young;  in  three  cases  the  canar>' deserted  hernest,  possibly 
because  the  time  of  hatching  was  somewhat  extended  due  to 
the  change  of  eggs  from  canary  to  sparrow;  in  two  cases  the 
canaries  failed  to  ncsl  and  in  two  cases  the  females  took  sick. 
In  one  case  the  brood  of  four  sparrows  was  duly  hatched  and 
well  cared  for  by  the  parents,  but  on  the  roth  day  the  female 
canary  went  into  the  nest  and  with  seeming  malice  stamped 
them  to  death.  She  was  caught  in  the  act  but  too  late  to  save 
any  of  tbe  young.  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  vicious  act.  It  is  true,  the  sparrow  at  this  age  is  more 
naked,  and,  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  more  ugly  than  the  young 
canary,  yet  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  canary  has  the 
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same  esthetic  sense.  However,  it  is  ptjssible  that  the  canary's 
iDSiincts  were  done  \-io!ence  in  some  way,  since  aDnthcr  spar- 
row, mentioned  later  in  this  paper,  raised  in  a  canary's  uest 
grew  «p  seriously  crippled. 

Another  part  of  the  experiment  carried  011  at  the  same  time 
was  more  successful.  When  my  first  and  only  brood  of  spar- 
rows in  1903  were  dying.  I  procured,  on  Jwly  15,  four  other 
young  sparrows  about  one  day  old  and  placed  tliem  in  the  cana> 
ry  nest  just  as  the  last  one  of  the  original  brood  was  passing 
away.  Of  these  four  all  but  one  died.  This  bird  after  he  had 
been  placed  in  the  canary's  nest  heard  no  other  sparrow  chirp 
btit  his  own.  He  grew  upseeraingly  well.  But  when  he  was 
old  enough  to  leave  the  ne^it  I  found  that  he  had  both  feet  crip- 
pled, that  his  tail  came  out  sideways  and  that  his  wings  were 
deficient.  What  happened  to  him  is  not  known;  it  may  be  he 
received  vicious  treatment  similar  to  that  administered  to  the 
other  brood  mentioned  above. 

In  due  time  this  bird  de\'eloped  his  sparrow  chirp  when  call- 
ing for  food,  though  he  heard  no  sparrow  note  and  was  in  a 
room  with  about  twenty  or  more  canaries,  some  of  which  were 
yoDDg  and  were jnst  begiuaing  to  sing.  By  and  by  he  gave 
this  chirp  less  and  less,  using  a  fine  peep  instead — a  peep  simi- 
lar to  the  peep  of  the  young  canaries.  During  September  the 
sparrow  chirp  was  rare  and  when  it  was  given  it  lacked  the 
barshne^s  of  that  of  the  wild  sparrow,  but  had  aquality  rather 
similar  \o  that  of  the  whistle  of  the  quail.  After  Oct.  20.  I 
observed  the  bird  daily,  but  before  that  time  I  observed  him 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week,  long  enough  to  hear  him  go 
ihtungh  a  characteristic  chirping  spell.'  The  bird  was  now 
obscTTcd  daily  not  only  by  myself  but  also  by  my  wife  whose 
opportunities  for  observation  were  better  than  mine.  He  showed 
no  Tendency  to  imitate  song  till  Oct.  39th,  when  he  suddenly 
cbimed  in  with  the  canaries  in  his  own  fa.shion,  giving  a  low 
note  followed  by  a  few  higli  notes  with  now  and  then  some 
slnrs  from  a  high  to  a  low  note  similar  to  the  notes  the  canaries 
have  in  their  overtures.  He  joined  the  canaries  freely  for  a  few 
days  when  he  became  ill  and  was  silent  lor  a  few  weeks. 
About  the  middle  of  November  he  again  joined  tiie  canaries 
violently,  but  it  was  such  a  confusion  of  notes  that  I  wan  not 
able  to  record  them.  In  general  outline  hts  effort  resembled 
the  confusion  of  notes  which  occurred  when  all  Ihree  of  my 
cinaries  were  singing  their  best.  This  violent,  confused  .song 
which  consists  of  a  rapid  repetition  of  single  notes  and  which 


'Up  to  this  time  tbe  liird  WAS  kept  with  the  ciiimriex  of  Mrs.  aad 
Mi«  Flarrtnijton,  8  Norwood  Strvct,  Worcester,  for  whose  kind  as* 
ibtJDcc  in  this  matter  I  wUh  to  sckaowledge  my  iudebtedueas. 
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was  not  veo*  musical  but  rather  harsh  (the  loudest  of  my 
caimries  also  has  a  harsh  voice),  he  kejjt  up  till  he  was  talceu 
away  from  the  canaries  about  May  i&t,  1904.  He  kept  up  this 
song  for  some  weeks  after  his  removal,  but  by  the  middle  of 
July  had  lost  it  completely.  The  causes  are  discussed  in  a  later 
part  of  the  paper. 

About  July  3,  1903,  I  got  two  sparrows  probably  about  two^ 
weeks  old.     A  few  days  later  I  got  four  little  fledglings.     I  tedV 
thfiii  by  hand  with  rolled  cracker  and  hard  boiled  egg  mixed, 
to  which  I  later  added  smsM  bird  seed.     I  placed  them  all  near^ 
my  canaries  for  instruction.     The  instrucliou.   however.    wa»fl 
very  meagre,  since  before  September  only  one  of  the  male  cana* 
rjes  sang  occasionally  and   one  female  gave  an  occasional  soli- 
tary. unmu.^ical  trill.     Between  Aug.  i5-25th  there  was  abso-^ 
lulcly  no  canary  soDg   at  all,  but  the  canary  call  notes  were^ 
given  though  not  as  freely  as  usual.     After  September  2  ihe 
canaries  gradually  began  to  sing  again.     Thus  we  see  that  the 
sparrows'  instruction  was  extremely  moderate  during  the  6rst 
two  months  and  rather  inadequate  during  the  third  month  of 
their  life.     That  is,  during  probably  the  mo.'it  impressionable 
age  of  the  birds'  life  the  instruction  was  most  seriously  iasuffi^^ 
cient.  ^M 

Since  it  is  often  hard  to  accustom  wild  birds  to  cage  life  a  few 
words  as  to  feeding  may  uot  be  out  of  order.  During  the  latter 
part  of  August  the  sparrows  showed  sigus  of  lieing  sick,  proba- 
bly because  I  tried  to  feed  them  chiefly  with  cracked  grain.  I 
DOW  ai;ain  gave  them  a  variety  of  seeds  and  kept  fresh  sand  in 
the  cage  ati  before:  I  gave  them  again  egg  and  cracker  as  I 
bad  done  when  they  were  young,  but  I  noticed  no  improvement 
till  I  gave  them  fish  bone.  This  they  ate  greedily  for  a  while, 
and  one  of  this  group  got  well,  the  others  all  died.  The  two 
birds  that  I  still  have  I  am  feeding  with  a  variety  of  small  bird 
seeds,  also  cracked  sunflower  seed,  hempsecd  and  grain,  whole 
wheal  bread,  crackers  (without  salt),  fishbone,  greens — daily 
in  summer,  and  now  and  then  rolled  cracker  mixed  with  grated 
hard  boiled  egg.  They  eat  very  little,  if  any,  grain,  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  seeds  and  special  bone  ma- 
terial are  indispensable  for  these  birds.  They  have  been  per- 
fectly healthy  since  their  first  sick  spell. 

All  the  sparrows  of  this  second  group  had  their  sparrow 
chirp  well  developed  when  I  got  tbcm,  and  the  one  that  re- 
maiued  alive  is  the  only  one  of  this  group  that  ever  attempted 
to  imitate  the  canaries;  he  always  showed  more  vitality  than 
the  others.  During  the  first  part  of  August,  when  the  canar>" 
sang,  he  would  sometimes  give  notes  that  were  different  from 
the  regular  sparrow  chirp;  they  were  less  forcible,  lower  and 
hoarser.     Even  when  he  uttered  no  sounds  throat  movements 
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were  often  noticed  when  the  canar>'  was  singing.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  these  notes  l>ecame  louder  sn  lliat  lliey 
could  be-  heard  distinctly  in  an  adjoining  room.  They  always 
wiTr  j^iven  only  when  the  canary  sang  though  the  sparrow 
chirp  was  given  freely  at  any  time.  He  now  began  to  give 
notes  in  rapid  succession  running  up  the  scale  from  three  to 
Eve  notes  and  then  giving  Gve  to  six  of  the  higher  notes  all  in 
one  run.  He  gave  three  or  four  such  runs  in  rapid  succession, 
each  containing  about  from  eight  to  twelve  notes.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  he  was  observed  to  run  up  and  down  and 
up  the  saile  all  in  one  run. 

At  first  his  voice  was  not  beautiful ;  it  was  hoarse.  It 
sounded  somewhat  like  the  voice  of  some  female  canaries  when 
they  trj'  to  sing.  Some  notes  remind  one  of  the  human  voice 
when  one  recovers  from  a  cold.  He  sang  on  a  lower  scale; 
he  often  tried  to  reach  higher  notes  but  did  not  succeed.  Later 
his  voice  became  softer  and  milder  and  approached  in  quality 
the  voice  of  the  canary. 

On  September  26,  when  the  sparrow  was  a  little  over  three 
months  old,  he  was  for  the  first  time  observed  to  give  a  trill. 
It  was  .short  and  musical  and  wa.s  given  a  number  of  times  in 
successiou.  These  short  trills  were  at  first  only  rare  but  they 
mcreased  in  frequency  during  the  year.  When  he  gave  tbem 
he  would  sit  stilt  on  his  perch  and  give  them  one  after  another 
very  modestly.  Now  (Dec..  1904)  he  gives  short  trills  in- 
terspersed with  other  notes,  punctuating  the  whole  by  turn- 
ing complete  circles  and  semi-circles  on  bis  perch. 

None  of  these  sparrows  ever  had  the  characteristic  call-notes 
of  the  wild  species,  but  by  and  by  adopted  those  of  the  canary. 
They  imitated  the  canary  perfectly  except  that  their  voice  did 
not  have  the  musical  fmisb.  The  bird  that  was  two  weeks  old 
when  I  got  him  gave  the  shikikik  alarm -cry  occasionally  at  first, 
but  later  lost  it  altogether. 

About  May  i,  1904.  I  took  both  sparrows  to  a  room  in  the 
university  away  from  the  canaries.  For  the  first  few  wetks 
they  maintained  themselves  very  w*ell  in  their  new  quarters. 
They  were  here,  however,  not  only  deprived  of  the  instruction 
and  the  stlmlus  which  the  canaries  gave  them,  but  they  were 
literally  flooded  with  sparrow  notes  from  the  outside,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  July  ihey  had  not  only  lost  their  song,  but 
had  readopted  a  considerable  part  of  the  sparrow  chirp.  Their 
voice  remained  more  musical  than  that  of  the  .iparrow,  but  the 
pilch  and  general  flow  of  the  chirp  resembled  that  of  the  wild 
sparrow.  About  the  middle  of  September  1  placed  the  canaries 
and  the  sparrows  together  again  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  re- 
gained completely  what  they  had  lost. 

Here  we  have,  then,  two  young  sparrows  which  in  about  nine 
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months  not  only  imitated  some  of  the  song  of  the  canary  but 
also  adopted  the  canary's  call-note,  and  which  upon  removal 
from  the  canaries  and  again  hearing  sparrow  notes  very  freely, 
rather  rapidly  dropped  back  into  the  ways  of  the  sparrow,  but 
upon  renewed  instruction  rapidly  regained  all  they  had  lost. 
It  is  intended  to  continue  this  experiment  by  hatching  and 
rearing  sparrows  in  the  nest  of  the  canary,  and,  if  possible,  to 
raise  sparrows  by  hatching  the  eggs  in  an  incubator  and  rear- 
ing them  by  hand  without  allowing  them  to  hear  a  sparrow  or 
any  other  bird  note.  Raising  a  bird  by  another  species  and 
having  it  imitate  the  notes  of  that  species  can  demonstrate  the 
powerof  educationjif  a  bird  can  be  reared  without  hearing  any 
bird  notes  whatever  more  light  may  be  obtained  on  the  ques- 
tion of  instinct. 
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IX.    Eyh-Movements. 
B7  bbrnics  Barkbs. 


Comparatively  little  work  ba.s  been  done  on  the  subject  ot 
eye-movements,  although  iLs  psychological  value  has  been  much 
disputed. 

Two  important  laws  of  movement  have  been  formwlated, 
the  law  of  preference  of  the  primary  position,  or  Listing's 
I4w,  and  the  law  of  constant  orientation,  known  as  Doiider's 
Law.  These  laws  are  variously  .stated.  Helmhollz'  phr;ises 
Donder's  Law  thus:  "Given  the  position  of  the  line  of  rc((ard 
in  relation  to  the  head,  and  you  have  given  with  it  a  definite 
and  invariable  torsion  value."  Meinong"  expresses  it  in  the 
same  way.  Wundt  says.  "The  urienlaiion  of  the  eye  for  auy 
position  ot"  the  line  of  vision  is  constant,  no  matter  by  what 
path  the  line  of  vi.sinn  may  have  l)ceu  brought  to  this  jiosi- 
lion."  That  is  to  say,  if  yon  set  out  with  the  lines  of  regard 
parallel,  you  may  move  from  any  position  you  like,  to  any 
other  position  yon  like  iu  the  field  of  regard,  and  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  eye  in  this  second  position  will  always  be  the 
tame,  whether  the  eye  is  moved  directly  from  the  first  position 
to  the  second,  or  in  the  most  roundabout  way. 

Listing's  I^w  implies  nol  only  a  parallel  piKiition  of  the  lines 
of  regard,  but  also  the  primary  position  of  the  eyes  as  a  starl- 
iog-point.  Helmholtz  says:  "If  the  line  of  regard  travel  from 
the  primary  to  any  other  position,  the  torsion  of  the  eyeball  in 
the  second  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  turued  about 
I  fixed  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first  and  second  directions  of 
the  line  of  regard.  Hering  states  it  more  clearly  and  Meinong 
Dses  about  the  same  words:  "In  movements  from  the  primary 
position,  the  line  of  vision  can  describe  a  plane  path,  or  the  re- 
gard travel  along  a  straight  line,  in  any  direction  whatever, 
without  there  being  auy  torsion  of  the  eye  at  all  about  the  litie 
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of  vision,"  in  other  words,  the  eye  can  be  turned  in  all  direc- 
tions about  a  fixed  axis,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision, 
without  causing  torsion  about  the  line  of  vision.  Wundt's* 
statement  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  "All  movements 
from  the  primary  position  take  place  around  fixed  axes,  each  of 
which  cuts  the  plane  described  by  the  line  of  vision  in  turning, 
at  right  angles  in  the  point  of  rotation,  and  all  of  which  He  in 
a  single  plane,  cutting  the  primary  position  of  the  line  of  vision 
at  right  angles  in  the  point  of  rotation. ' '  That  is  to  say,  if 
you  set  out  with  the  lines  of  regard  parallel  in  the  primary 
position,  you  may  move  to  any  point  of  the  field  of  regard  that 
you  like,  in  the  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique  direction,  and 
your  eye  will  undergo  no  torsion  at  all. 

As  to  the  psychological  value  of  these  laws,  Helmholtz  looks 
upon  Donder's  Law  as  a  guarantee  that  resting  objects  in  the 
field  of  vision  are  recognized  as  such,  when  the  eye  itself  has 
been  moved.  Hering  estimates  Listing's  Law  thus,  "It  brings 
the  space  perception  (localization)  of  the  moved  eye  into  the 
greatest  possible  unison  with  the  localizations  of  the  resting 
eyes,  so  that  the  displacements  of  the  mental  images  harmonize 
with  the  intended  movements  of  regard,  while  it  also  assures 
in  far  vision  the  most  perfect  possible  correspondence  of  the 
retinal  images  of  the  double  eye." 

So  much  for  the  statement  and  significance  of  these  laws.  A 
word  of  explanation  is  necessary  regarding  the  terms  used.  All 
movements  of  the  eye  may  be  conceived  as  rotations  about  one 
or  more  of  three  axes,  a  sagittal  axis,  correspohding  with  the 
line  of  sight,  which  passes  directly  through  the  centre  of  the 
pupil  from  front  to  back;  a  frontal  axis,  extending  horizontally 
from  left  to  right,  and  a  vertical  axis.  Theoretically,  all  these 
intersect  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye. 
What  is  known  as  the  primary  position,  is  the  position  which 
the  eyes  assume  when  the  head  and  body  are  erect,  and  the 
eyes  are  directed  forward  to  a  distant  horizon.  Any  other 
position  is  called  a  secondary  position,  although  Helmholtz 
often  speaks  of  a  tertiary  position,  in  movements  from  one 
secondary  position  to  another.  The  point  on  which  the  eyes 
are  fixed  when  in  the  primary  position  is  the  primary  fixation- 
point,  or  principle  point  of  regard.  The  field  of  vision  is  the 
extent  of  space  that  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  at  rest.  The 
field  of  regard  is  the  extent  of  space  that  can  be  seen  when  the 
eyes  are  moved. 

The  method  used  by  Helmholtz  and  others  for  determining 
the  validity  of  the  laws  of  Bonders  and  Listing,  and  other  facts 
of  eye- movement,  is  the  so-called  after-image  method.     A  strip 

'Wundt:  Grundziige  d.  Pbys.  Psycho.,  II,  p.  525. 
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or  a  cross  of  red  or  gret'ii  papt-r  la  pul  in  the  centre  of  a  slieet  of 
gray  cardboard,  which  is  tacked  on  a  wall  space,  preferably  of 
neutral  gray  like  the  cardboard,  although  white  will  do.  at 
such  a  height  that  the  eyes  of  the  subject,  seated  at  a  table 
some  feet  distant,  may,  in  the  primary  position,  be  filiated  on 
the  red  paper.  Several  points  are  then  chosen  on  the  wall 
about  the  cardboard,  and  the  distances  carefully  measured. 
The  eye  is  then  turned  from  the  primary  position  to  these  vari- 
ous points,  and  of  course  the  after-image  of  the  colored  slip 
appears  at  the  point,  turned  or  straight  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  amount  of  turning  is  measured.  This  method  of  experi- 
mentation is  very  crude,  for  after-images  are  unstable  and 
illusory  things,  the  Ijcst  you  can  make  of  them,  and  the  results 
•re  of  necessity  very  inaccurate,  since  the  person  carrying  on 
the  experiment  holds  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  the  red  slip,  at 
the  point  to  which  the  eyes  are  directed  and  turns  the  slip  until 
the  subject  says  that  it  coincides  with  the  afterimage  which 
he  sees  there.  It  is  evident  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
eyes  in  this  new  position  will  cause  considerable  shifting  of  the 
after-image. 

In  my  experiment  I  have  u.«ed  a  more  complicated  and  elab- 
orate instrument,  which  insures  accurate  results.  This  instru- 
ment may  be  called  a  tors io- meter,  since  its  main  object  is  to 
measure  the  amount  of  torsion,  or  rotation  about  the  sagittal 
aris,  which  takes  place  when  the  eye  is  moved  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.  It  consists  of  an  iron  arc  of  iSo'.onemeterin 
diameter,  mounted  on  a  standard,  so  that  its  centre  may  be 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  subject,  who  is  seated  before 
it.  This  arc  may  lie  raised  or  lowered  a  number  of  degrees, 
attX'rding  to  the  height  of  the  subject,  and  the  reiiults  desired. 
It  may  also  be  swung  around  from  the  horizontal  to  any  oblitiue 
position  or  to  a  vertical  positioa.  On  this  arc  is  screwed  a 
small,  adjustable  telescope,  hnving  a  fine  spider  web  across  the 
eye-piece,  which,  together  with  its  setting,  may  be  rotated. 
The  amount  of  rotation  is  measured  by  au  indicator  on  a  small 
arc  surrounding  the  telescope,  and  divided  into  50"  positive  and 
50°  ncgati\x,  that  is,  rotation  to  the  right  is  measured  in  nega- 
tive degrees,  since  the  subject  faces  the  instrument,  and  rota- 
tion toward  the  left  in  positive  degrees.  The  large  arc  on 
which  the  telescope  is  placed  is  also  divided  off  into  degrees. 
Suppose,  now,  that  the  subject  is  seated  in  front  of  the  arc. 
with  his  head  securely  adjusted  in  a  head-rest  to  prevent  head 
movements.  A  thread  is  stretched  across  from  end  to  end  of 
the  arc,  and  the  exact  centre  marked  with  ink.  The  ink  spot 
is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  thread 
may  then  be  dropped  so  as  to  prevent  any  hindrance  from  it 
daring  the  taking  of  results.     The  telescope  is  adjusted  at  the 
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middle  of  the  arc,  at  the  zero  point,  and  focused  directly  on  the 
eye.  The  experimenter  then  looks  through  the  telescope,  which 
magnifies  sufficiently  so  that  the  tiny  lines  radiating  from  the 
pupil  through  the  iris  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  eye- 
piece is  now  turned  so  that  the  spider  web  rests  directly  on  one 
of  these  lines,  and  then  the  point  shown  by  the  indicator  on  the 
arc  of  the  telescope  is  taken.  The  results  will  be  less  compli- 
cated if  a  distinct  line  can  be  covered  with  the  horsehair  at 
the  zero-point.  I  succeeded  in  doing  this  with  both  of  my  sub- 
jects. Then  the  telescope  is  moved  several  degrees  to  the 
right  or  left  on  the  large  arc ;  the  eyes  move  toward  the  same 
point,  and  the  lens  is  turned  so  that  the  hair  rests  on  the  same 
line  which  was  chosen  at  the  zero-point.  The  number  of 
degrees  which  the  indicator  moves  during  this  process,  will,  of 
course,  be  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  movement  of  the  eye  from  one  position  to  the 
other.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  lines  of  regard  be  always 
parallel,  that  is,  that  the  eyes  should  be  fixed  on  an  infinitely 
distant  point. 

My  results  diflFer  in  some  respects  from  those  which  have 
been  gained  by  others,  and  in  other  respects  they  agree.  Helm- 
holtz  says,  "When  the  movement  takes  place  from  the  pri- 
mary position,  simple  raising  or  lowering  of  the  eyes  without 
deviation  to  the  side,  or  simple  side  movements  without  raising 
or  sinking,  results  in  no  torsion."  With  the  after-image 
method,  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  since  the  results  are 
only  approximate,  and  the  subject  is  scarcely  able  to  cognize 
slight  deviations  from  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  at  the 
distance  he  is  obliged  to  sit  from  the  wall.  With  the  more 
accurate  instrument,  however,  the  torsion  in  each  case  was 
decidedly  noticeable,  though  slight.  (See  Table  II  i  and  2.) 
He  says  further,  "In  raising  or  lowering  to  the  same  points, 
the  rotation  is  the  more  marked,  the  greater  the  deviation  to 
the  side,  and  in  side  movements  to  the  same  points,  the  torsion 
is  more  marked  the  greater  the  raising  or  lowering."  With 
this  statement  my  results  agree  very  well.     (See  Table  II.) 

In  some  respects  I  get  the  same  results  as  Meinong.  For 
instance,  he  says,  quoting  from  the  two  laws  of  movement, 
"'In  movements  from  the  primary  position  no  torsion  takes 
place.  In  movements  from  secondary  positions  torsion  does 
take  place.'  These  two  laws  are  found  to  be  contradictory. 
For  example:  let  the  eye  travel  from  the  primary  position  diag- 
onally upward  to  a  point  at  the  right  of  a  fixation  point  at 
some  distance  directly  above  the  primary.  Another  time  let 
it  travel  from  the  primary  position  vertically  up  to  the  height 
of  this  fixation  point,  and  then  horizontally  to  the  right  until 
the  above  given  point  is  reached.     According  to  the  first  of  the 
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Jaws  qoot^  abo^'e.  the  eye,  if  it  moves  from  the  primary  posi- 
tion, reaches  its  goal  without  torsjou  as  well  with  a  vertical  as 
with  a  diagonal  movement."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  fouud, 
tbat  torsion,  and,  moreover,  the  same  amount  of  torsion,  takes 
place  in  the  diaj;onal  movement  as  in  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal  movemmts.  since  (he  ey**  is  in  exactly  the  same  pi>!iition 
when  the  given  point  is  reached,  no  matter  how  it  has  moved 
logetthere.  Table  IV.  (See  Donder's  I^aw.    Also  Table  II  1 1.) 
The  two  laws,  when  taken  together,  may  be  reduced  to  ab- 
!<urdity,  since   if  uo  torsion  took   place  in  turning  from  the 
primary  to  the  .secondary  position,  the  eye  would  be   in  the 
same  position  at  the  secondary  point,  so  far  as  torsion  is  con- 
cerned, as  at  the  primary  point,  so  that  movements  from  the 
secnodary  point  would  have  the  same  effect  as  movements  from 
the  original  primary.     Hence  no  torsion   would  exist  at  all. 
Meinong  says,  in  conclusion  to  the  statement  above  quoted. 
*'Iu  that  secondary  position  commonly    called   third  position 
(reached  by  diagonal  movement  or  vertical  -f-  horizontal), 
the    horizontal   meridian    remains   no   longer   hnrizontal,    the 
original  vertical  meridian  not  vertical,  the  two  positions  being 
twisted  in  the  same  manner  around  the  line  oi  vision  as  axis, 
so   that  to  such   movements,  torsion  cannot  well  be  denied." 
Meinong  used  the  after-image  method  in  arriving  at  thi^  result; 
lint,  as  I  said  above,  I  reached  the  same  conchi-^ion  by  means 
of  the  more  accurate  insirument.  being  able  by  it  to  measure 
the  exact  amount  of  turning  ol  both  uioveraenls.      (See  Table 
II  II.) 

Graefe*  savs,  "In  raising  the  line  of  vision  up  to  the  left  and 
sinking  the  .same  down  to  the  right,  the  vertical  meridian  Is 
inclined  toward  the  left."  I  find  that  my  results  substantiate 
this  also  (see  Table  II  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  3.),  and  would  add 
thai  in  raising  ihe  line  of  vision  np  to  the  right  and  sinking  it 
<]own  to  the  left,  torsion  toward  the  right  oceuis ;  in  sinking  it 
<Jiiwn  to  the  right  and  raising  ii  up  toward  the  left,  tor>iou 
takes  place  toward  the  right,  and  in  sinking  it  down  to  the  left 
And  raising  it  up  to  the  right,  torsion  takes  place  toward  the 
left 

Helmlioltz  says,  "In  raised  position  of  the  plane  of  vision, 
side  movements  toward  the  right  produce  torsion  toward  the 
left,  and  side  movements  toward  the  left,  torsion  toward  the 
right.  In  a  lowered  position  of  the  plane  of  vision,  side  move- 
ments to  the  right  produce  also  torsion  toward  the  right,  and 
vi{f  vfrsa."  This  also  I  found  to  be  correct.  (See  Tables  III 
and  IV  9  and  10.) 
If  I  were  to  sum  up  my  results  in  a  general  law  of  eye  raove- 
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ment,  I  should  state  it  thus:  "Every  rnopement  of  the  eyes, 
whether  from  the  primary  poMtion  to  a  secondary  position,  or 
from  a  secondary  positioa  to  any  oiher,  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  de6nite  amount  of  torsion,  varying  according  to  the  scope 
of  the  movement. 

Any  inaccuracy  of  results  is  due  to  one  of  two  causes.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  slight  movements  of  the  head  even  when  a 
head-rest  is  used.  The  other  cause  of  inacctiracy  is  what 
Metnong  calls  "false  tofbiou."  meaning  by  that,  that  the  eye 
may  turn  about  the  sagittal  axis  when  at  rest  in  the  primary 
position.  If  it  can  do  ibis,  then  the  same  kind  of  rotation  cau 
take  place  during  movements,  or  at  the  second  fixation  point 
before  the  record  can  he  taken,  thus  detracting  from  the  accu- 
racy of  results  supposed  to  be  gained  by  the  effect  of  movement 
alone.  The  exjierimcut  is  very  fatiguing,  both  to  the  subject 
and  to  the  experimenter,  and  frequent  intervals  of  rest  are 
necessary. 

I.    ApraR-tMAGH  Mkthod. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  results  are  only  approx- 
imate, and  that  suggestion  plays  a  great  r61e,  ina>^much  as  after 
the  subject  says  that  he  sees  the  image  in  a  certain  place  once, 
he  will  always  see  it  there. 

J.    Diagonal  Movements, 
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The  negative  sign  denotes  that  the  image  is  turned  down,  to- 
ward the  left,  the  positive  that  it  is  turned  up,  toward  the  right. 
(These  results  are  not  corrected  for  false  torsion,  due  to  pro- 
jection on  a  plane  surface,     w.  b.  p.) 

II.    ToRsioN-MaTKB  Method. 

The  positive  sign  indicates  torsion  toward  the  left,  and  the 
negative  sign  torsion  toward  the  right,  since  the  subject  neces- 
sarily sits  facing  the  iustruuient. 

My  subjects  in  both  methods  ar«  Miss  Killen  and  Miss 
Udell. 

This  table  needs  little  comment.     It  will  be  seen  that  there 
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proximatelylhe  same  tor  the  two  subjects  and  for  symmetrical         ^H 
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It  might  be  suspected  that  we  bad  not  secured  exactly  the 
plane  of  the  primary  position  and  that  tomon  was  due  to  that 
fact.  To  disarm  this  criticism  a  set  of  experiments  was  made 
with  the  fixation  point  raised  lo  cm.  about  ii**  above  the  posi- 
tion previously  used  and  another  with  the  fixation  point  low- 
ered the  same  amount.  Table  III  shows  that  each  position 
gave  a  greater  torsion  than  the  one  chosen  as  primary*.  The 
vertical  deviation  from  the  primary  position  was  then  small. 

Table  III. 
Horizontal  rotation  u/ith  plane  of  sight  raised  and  lowered  ii  ^ . 
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The  next  question  that  we  had  to  answer  was  to  determine 
the  validity  of  Donder's  law.  We  did  this  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  torsion  when  the  same  diagonal  position  had  been 
reached  directly  from  the  primary  position,  and  by  a  cotnbina- 
tion  of  horizontal  and  vertical  movements.  In  each  case  the 
result  of  the  diagonal  movement  was  taken  first,  and  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  result  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ment. In  nearly  every  instance  the  results  coincide  exactly  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  Table.  Donder's  Law  seems  to  hold. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for  Listing's  Law. 

//.     Movements  to  same  point  by  diagonal  and  by  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical.   From  10  cm.  below  primary  position. 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.* 


By  E.  B.  TlTCHENRR. 


The  first  difficulty  that  confronts  one,  as  one  attempts  to  en- 
visage the  problems  of  experimental  psychology,  is  the  difficul- 
ty of  definition.  What  is  a  psychological  experiment?  What 
is  the  scope  of  experimental  psychology?  Is  experiment  simply 
a  method  of  work,  applicable  to  all  or  to  some  special  parts  ot 
the  psychological  system;  or  is  experimental  psychology  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  psychology,  sharply  marked  off  from  other  and 
coordinate  branches  ? 

The  programme  of  this  Congress  would  seem  to  have  decided 
the  issue  in  the  latter  sense;  for  we  find  sections  of  general  psy- 
chology, of  comparative  and  genetic  psychology,  of  abnormal 
psychology  and  of  social  psychology,  arranged  alongside  of  our 
own  section  of  experimental  psychology.  If,  then,  I  wished 
to  take  shelter  behind  the  plan  of  the  programme,  I  might, 
with  some  show  of  justification,  confine  myself  to  the  discussion 
of  those  problems  in  normal,  human,  adult  psychology  which 
still  form  the  staple  material  of  experimental  investigation  in 
the  laboratories,  and  might  omit  all  reference  to  the  extensions 
of  the  experimental  method  to  outlying  fields.  Such  a  course 
would,  nevertheless,  be  unsatisfactory.  The  extensions  of  the 
method  are  coming  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  psycho- 
logical discussions  and  in  our  psychological  literature;  and  it 
behoves  us  to  take  up  a  stand  with  regard  to  them,  positive 
or  negative,  appreciative  or  critical.  I  shall  try  not  to  shirk 
this  duty.  Let  me  say,  however,  at  the  outset — and  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  upon  the  matter  presently — that,  whatever 
else  experimental  psychology  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  subjects  to  which  the  programme  apparently  limits  us 
are  experimental  psychology.  The  examination,  under  strictly 
controlled  and  properly  varied  conditions,  of  the  normal,  adult, 
human  mind — this  is  psychological  experiment  in  its  pure, 
primary  and  typical  form.  And  it  is  this  typical  experimental 
psychology  the  problems  of  which  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider. 

In  approaching  this  question  of  the  problems  of  experimental 
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peycholog}*,  it  seemed  to  me  tbat  the  surest  key  to  the  fiitnre 
lay  in  the  accomplisliment  of  the  past.  The  best  way  to  find 
out  what  experimental  psychology  has  to  do  is,  I  thought,  to 
make  certain  of  what  it  has  already  done.  With  (his  idea 
in  mind.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  our  bibliographies, — the 
American  bibliography  of  the  Psychological  Review,  and  the 
German  of  the  Xeitsehri/t /.  Psyehologie.  The  result  was  not  en- 
couraging. We  all  knew,  of  course,  that  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment of  these  two  yearly  lists  is  by  no  means  the  same.  What 
I,  for  one,  had  not  realised  was  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment of  both  is  eminently  unsystematic.  We  use  a  bibliography 
and  find  It  useful:  we  do  not  need  to  enquire  further  regarding 
it.  But  I  do  not  believe  tbat  any  psychologist,  of  whatever 
school,  could  write  a  systematic  psychology  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  these  bibliographies.  This  fact — if  fact  it  is — seems 
worthy  of  a  passing  remark;  for  it  indicates,  in  a  concrete  and 
definite  way,  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  our  psy- 
chological knowledge,  within  the  last  few  decades,  we  are  still 
very  far  fn)m  any  complete  or  rounded  science  of  psychology.  I 
am  not  so  much  disposed  to  blame  the  bibliographers — I  take 
their  lack  of  system  to  be  unavoidable — as  I  am  to  draw  a  long 
breath  at  the  amount  of  work  which  still  remains  for  us  to  do. 

Finding  that  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  bibliographies,  I 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  went  to  the  psychological  joar- 
nals.  I  listed  and  analysed  the  experimental  papers  in  the 
Pkilosophiuhe  Studien,  the  Zeilsekh/i  /,  Piychotogie,  the  Annie 
p%ychologique ,  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the  Psy- 
ckolo^ieal  Review;  not  with  any  view  of  substituting  a  classifica- 
tion of  my  own  for  the  clas-sifications  now  employed,  but  simply 
with  the  intention  of  finding  out  what  was  there.  If  you  object 
that  these  five  journals  are  not  coextensive  with  experimental 
psychology',  I  must  reply  that  they  are  at  any  rate  representa- 
tive, and  that  the  duration  of  human  life  is  limited.  Even  so, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle.  I  earned, 
perhaps,  by  hard  work,  the  right  to  stand  upon  this  platform; 
but  I  fonnd  out  very  little  tbat  I  did  not  know  before. 

If  I  am  to  indicate,  briefiy,  the  results  of  this  enqnirj-,  I 
must  premise  that  we  are  agreed  upon  the  distinction,  within 
experimental  psychology,  between  the  properly  'psychological' 
and  the  psychophysical  attitudes.  The  object  of  the  'psycho- 
logical' experiment,  as  I  am  now  using  the  phrase,  is  introspec- 
tive acquaintance  with  the  processes  and  formations  of  a  given 
consciouness.  The  object  of  the  psychophysical  experiment, 
as  we  have  recently  been  reminded  by  G.  E.  Miiller, — I  suppose 
that  we  are  all  fresh  from  a  reading  of  his  'Psychophysische 
Methodik.' — is  a  numerical  determination.  Thus,  the  object 
of  the  simple  reaction,  regarded  as  a  psychological  experiment, 
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is  the  introspective  analysis  of  the  action  consciousness,  given 
under  cerlain  fixeU  conditions;  the  object  of  the  same  experi- 
ment, regarded  psychopbysically,  is  the  ascertainment  of  a  rep- 
resentative time-value  and  of  the  manner  and  limits  of  its 
variation.  Bi>th  points  of  view  are  co\'ered  by  the  general  term 
'experimental  psychology';  both  types  of  experiment  are  valua- 
ble; but  the  two  must  not  lie  ainfused.  If,  now,  we  look  at  the 
contents  of  the /V//7(7fc^AMr*<f  Sludun,  the  oldest  established  of 
our  five  journals,  we  find  that  three  departments  of  experimental 
investigation  are  preferred  high  above  the  rest:  sensation,  per- 
ception and  action.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  de6uite  trend 
towards  psycbopliyslcs,  so  that,  e.  ^.,  at  least  two  fifths  of  the 
articles  that  deal  with  sensation  must  be  classed  outright  aa 
psychophysical.  The  remaining  experimental  papers  may  be 
sabsnmed  under  the  headings:  association  of  ideas,  attention, 
feeling,  memory  and  recognition,  the  organic  accompaniments 
of  the  mental  life,  the  range  of  consciousness,  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the  time 
consciousness.  What  we  find  in  the  other  four  journals  is  a 
continuance  of  interest  in  these  same  problems,  but  a  continu- 
ance of  interest  which  is  combined  with  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
psychophysics  to  psychology,  and  a  widening  of  the  area  of  ex- 
perimental work.  Thus  in  the  Sludien  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  articles  on  sansation.  psychological  and  psychophysical, 
as  there  are  on  perception;  in  the  A fneriean  Journal,  the  articles 
on  perception  are  more  numerous  than  those  on  sensation;  in 
\}i\^  P^chohgical  Rfveiw  \\\,'^x^  are,  roughly,  three  articles  on 
perception  for  every  two  on  sensation,  while  the  strictly  psycho- 
physical papers  may  almost  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand:  and  the  Annie  psychohgiqiu,  if  I  have  counted  aright, 
has  practically  as  many  articles  on  memory  as  it  has  on  percep- 
tion, and  moreof  either  than  it  hason  sensation,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  work  has,  from  the  first,  been  adverse  to  psychophysics. 
Or  again,  the  contents  of  the  ^M(rM"i:a7iy«<r7in/ may,  with  some 
manipulation,  be  brought  under  the  same  headings  that  served 
for  the  Studien,  save  that  one  additional  caption  must  be  made 
for  studies  of  voluntary  movement  (other  than  reactions)  and  of 
the  experiences  of  effort  and  fatigue;  while  those  of  the  Zeitschnft 
and  the  Psychological  Review  require  at  any  rate  three  or  four 
new  rubrics,  to  cover  work  done  upon  mental  inhibitions,  the 
process  of  learning,  motor  automatisms  and  motor  dispositions. 
habit,  etc.  I  do  not  wish  to  labor  this  point,  even  if  1  must 
leave  it  with  some  sense  of  injustice  to  the  periodicals  under  re- 
view. Vou  know,  without  my  telling  yon.  and  I  knew,  without 
going  to  the  magazines,  that  the  course  of  experimental  psychcd- 
ogy  in  recent  years  has  been  away  from  simple  psychophysical 
determinations,  and  towards  introspective  analysis;  and  that  tl 
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experimental  method  has  been  continually  extended  from  the 
jimpler  processes  to  the  more  complex, — whether  to  complexes 
bitherto  untouched  by  experiment,  or  to  unfamiliar  phases  of 
familiar  mental  formations.  All  that  a  study  of  the  journals 
can  do  is  to  quantify  and  define  these  facts.  I  should  like  to 
idd,  however,  that  their  study  has  brought  home  to  me.  in  a 
rery  vivid  way,  the  immense  complexity  and  far-reaching  in- 
terconnection of  the  mental  life.  The  contents  of  experimental 
papers  are  oftentimes  so  varied  thatonlyaclas9i6cationd>><»/w« 
is  possible;  and.  oftentimes  again,  results  that  are  but  incidental 
to  the  given  topic  of  investigation  prove  later  on  to  lie  funda- 
mental for  problems  from  which  this  topic  had  seemed  disconnec- 
ted and  remote. 

So  much,  then,  byway  of  preparation.  Let  us  now.  in  the 
lighi  of  it,  attempt  to  formulate  the  present  problems  of  experi- 
mental ps>'chology.  You  will  remember  that  1  am  speaking 
of  experimental  psychology  sensu  stricfo, — of  the  experimental 
investigation  of  the  normal,  adult,  human  cousdousness.  I 
wish  that  I  could  proceed  systematically.  But,  in  the  existing 
condition  of  the  science,  it  is  better  to  be  topical.  We  may, 
however,  begin  in  a  quasi-systematic  way,  by  considering  the 
three  fundamental  problems  of  sensation,  affection  and  atten- 
tion. 

(i)     Sensation. — The  senses,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychological  knowledge,    fall    into  three  principal   groups. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  sight  and   hearing;    we  know 
a  good   deal  about  taste,   smell  and  the  cutaneous  senses; 
of  the  organic  sensations,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  we 
know  practically  nothing.     There  is  work  to  be  done — I  say 
this  emphatically — in  every  field;  there  is  probably  no  single 
chapter  in  sense  psychology  that  may  not.  with  advantage,  be 
leopened.     Nevertheless,  wc  know  a  great   deal  about  sight 
and  hearing;  the  literature  of  these  senses  is  volnminous;  ad- 
">'ance  in  our  knowledge  lies  (I  am  speaking  in  the  large  and 
quite  roughly)  in  the  hands  of  the  few  experts  who  have  occu- 
pied themselves  particularly  with  visual  and  auditory  problems. 
And  we  know  a  good  deal  about  taste,  smell  and  the  cutaneous 
senses;  although  here,  doubtless,  there  is  much  steady  work, 
rank  and  file  work,  yet  to  be  done.     We  know  something  of 
the  organic  complex  concerned  in  active  touch,  and  something 
of  the  static  setLse.     On   the  other  hand,  of  the  organic  sensa- 
tioos  in  general  we  know  practically  nothing.     Here  then,  as  I 
take  it,  lies  the  immediate  sense  problem  for  experimental  psy- 
chology.    When  we  remember  the  importance  of  organic  sen- 
sation in  the  affective  life,  its  importance  as  the  vehicle  of  sen- 
sory judgments  in  psychophysical  work,  the  part  it  plays  in 
the  mechanism  of  memory  and  recognition  or  in  the  motives 
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to  action,  its  importance  for  the  pritoar)*  perception  of  self  ;^ 
when  we  remember  the  wide-spread  ch.iracter  of  the  orgaaic 
reaction  set  up  by  any  sensory  stimulus;  when  we  realise  that 
some  psychological  systems  have  recourse  to  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  while  others  (Wundt's  recent  'Grundziige'  is  an  exam- 
ple) practically  ignore  it;  when  we  remember  that  certain 
questions  of  prime  systematic  importance  hinge  upon  it, — the 
question  of  the  duality  of  the  conscious  elements,  of  the  rela- 
tive range  of  sensation  and  image,  of  what  is  called  afiective 
memory,  and  so  on:  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  here  is  a 
great  gap  in  our  psychological  knowledge,  the  filling  of  which 
calls  for  a  persistent  application  of  the  experimental  method. 
Of  all  problems  in  the  psychology  of  sense  that  are  now  before 
US,  the  problem  of  the  number,  nature  and  laws  of  connection 
of  the  organic  sensations  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  pressing. 

In  the  domain  of  psychophysics,  I  see  no  single  problem  of 
supreme  import,  but  rather  a  need  for  patient,  continuous 
work  by  the  methods  already  formulated.  The  inherent  aim 
of  p^ycbophysical  investigation  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  psychophysical  constants.  Now  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  vary  a  psychophysical  method,  and  so  to  set 
np  a  claim  of  originality:  but  it  requires  patience  and  some 
self-sacrifice  to  work  through  a  psychophysical  method  to  the 
bitter  erd.  What  we  now  want  is  less  ingenuity  and  more 
work, — accurate,  continuous  work  all  along  the  line-  We 
have  methods  and  we  have  fbrmnlse.  Let  ns  give  ihem  a 
thorough  teat.  The  results  will  be  of  extreme  value  for  psy- 
chophysics, and  no  one  need  fear  that  they  will  be  barren  for 
psychology.  On  the  contrary,  no  small  part  of  our  analytical 
knowledge  of  the  higher  processes,  as  they  are  called, — pro- 
cesses of  judgment,  of  comparison,  of  abstraction, — derives 
straight  from  the  method-work  of  psychophysics.  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  time  and  energy  well  spent,  if  every  exist- 
ing laboraton,-  were  to  undertake  what  one  might  term  the 
routine  work  of  testing  out,  without  modification,  one  or  other 
of  the  classical  methods. 

I  am  aware  that  psychophysics  trenches  upon  large  problems. 
I  ought,  indeed,  to  be  keenly  alive  to  these  problems,  seeing 
that  for  the  past  three  years  they  have  occupied  me,  with  but 
little  intermission.  There  is  the  great  problem  of  mental 
measurement  itself;  there  are  the  minor  problems  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  difierence  limen,  the  equality  of  just  noticeable 
differences,  the  range  of  Weber's  Law.  the  correlation  of  func- 
tlonnl  constants,  and  what  not.  If  I  were  speaking  of  the 
history'  of  experimental  psychology,  and  not  of  its  present 
Status,  I  might  hope  to  show  yon  that  more  has  been  done 
towards  a  solution  of  these  problems  than  the  current  state- 
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nents  in  text-books  and  magazines  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
But,  with  these  problems  in  uiiud,  I  insist  that  the  immediate 
demand  in  psychophysics  is  for  careful,  straightforward  work 
by  the  approved  methods.  We  shall  gain  more  from  such 
work  than  from  anything  else. 

(2)  Affection. — When  we  turn  to  the  affective  processes, 
we  have  no  such  difficulty  in  selecting  our  problems.  This 
wbole  chapter  in  experimental  psychology  is  one  single  prob- 
lem. Will  you  believe — I  had  myself  not  realised  it  before — 
that  in  all  the  five  and  thirty  volumes  of  the  Zeitschrift  there 
is  not  a  solitary  experimental  article  on  the  feelings?  This 
although  the  same  volumes  contain,  roughly,  two  hundred 
contributions  to  experimental  psychology!  The  Studien  has 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  experimental  papers,  of  which 
nine  deal  with  aflFeclive  psychology  or  experimental  a:sthetics: 
that  is  the  best  record  I  have  found.  Now  look  at  the  prob- 
lems.  We  are  not  at  one  as  regards  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  elementary  affections:  there  are  experimental  psycholo- 
gists who  reduce  all  the  elements  of  consciousness  to  sensations. 
We  are  not  agreed  whether  the  diversity  of  feelings  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  diversity  of  affective  process  proper  or  to  a  diversity 
of  organic  seusatiuu.  Some  of  us  think  that  a  given  affective 
process  is  coextensive  with  consciousness;  others  maintain  that 
ooiiaciousness  may  be  a  mosaic  of  affections.  Some  assert  that 
the  feeling  element  is  effective  for  association;  others  deny  it 
this  effectiveness.  Some  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  taw 
of  contrast  in  the  sphere  of  feeling;  to  others,  contrast  may 
itself  be  a  feeling.  Our  facts  are  few,  our  laws  dubious.  Sure- 
ly, it  is  time  to  gird  up  our  loins,  and  make  serious  business 
of  these  aflfective  problems. 

I  have  insisted  on  the  paucity  of  the  experimental  articles 
upon  feeling.  I  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  accuse  experimental 
psychotog)-  of  idleness  or  neglect:  Lehmann's  two  books  would 
save  us  from  such  a  charge,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  offer. 
But  these  two  books  are  characterised  by  their  reliance  upon 
the  expressive  method, — a  method  which,  as  you  are  aware,  baa 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  many  recent  discussions.  I  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  make  oat  a  complete  table — complete,  that  is, 
so  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  it  complete — of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  expression.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  them.  But  I  can  not  believe  that  the  method 
will  help  us  very  greatly  towards  an  affective  psychology.  The 
organic  reactions  which  the  expressive  method  registers  are 
closely  interwoven  and  interdependent,  and  the  task  of  differ- 
entiation presents  difficulties  which,  if  not  insurmountable,  have 
at  least  not  yet  been  surmounted.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  e. 
g.,  that  the  plethysmograph,  as  a  differential  instrument,  is 
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doomed  to  disappear  from  our  laboratories.  The  sphygmo- 
graph,  and  especially  the  pneumograph  hold  out  better  hope; 
but  I  doubt  if,  at  the  best,  a  differentiation  of  affective  quali- 
ties is  to  be  expected  from  them.  From  the  method  of  sug- 
gestion, which  really  takes  us  over  into  social  psychology,  I 
expect  still  less.  There  remains,  at  present,  only  the  method 
of  impression,  which  has  done  good  service  in  a  limited  field, 
and  which  should  be  capable  of  modification  and  expansion. 
However,  I  am  fortunately  not  called  upon  here  to  propose 
methods  of  work,  but  only  to  indicate  problems.  And  the 
facts  and  laws  of  the  affective  life,  the  life  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion, form  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  insistent 
problems  of  modem  experimental  psychology. 

(3)  Attention. — ^The  prominence  given  to  the  state  of 
attention  is  characteristic  of  experimental  psychology,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  empirical  psychology  of  assodationism.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  Wundt's  greatest  services  to  the  new  psycholc^y 
that  he  early  divined  the  cardinal  importance  of  attention  in  the 
psychological  system,  and  began  that  series  of  experiments  of 
which  we  can  by  no  means  see  the  end  to-day.  For  I  imagine 
that  we  must  all  admit,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  that 
the  body  of  facts  at  our  disposal,  large  and  varied  as  it  is,  is 
yet  not  adequate  to  a  theory  of  the  attentive  state.  We  must 
know  more  of  the  constitution  of  the  attentive  consciousness, 
and  of  the  mechanism  of  distraction ;  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  en  settle  the  vexed  questions  of  the  distribution  of 
attention;  we  must  work  out,  experimentally,  the  relation  ot 
attention  to  affective  process;  even  the  familiar  problems  of 
the  range  and  duration  of  the  attentive  state  are — well !  are 
still  problems.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  have  to  mani- 
fbld  the  study  of  attention,  as  we  have  that  of  memory;  and 
to  speak  in  future  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  visual  attention, 
auditory  attention,  and  so  on.  instead  of  taking  'attention'  as  a 
single  state.  I  am  ceriain  that  we  must  have  a  more  special- 
ised (««ychoIogy  of  the  great  variants  and  resultants  of  atten- 
ti\ni, — a  sp«ciali.<ed  psychology-  of  expectation  and  hatntuation, 
vi  practice  and  fatigue. 

If,  then.  I  have  seized  the  situation  correctly,  we  have  in 
these  thtve  fundamental  departments  of  p^^chol(^y  three 
pn>hlems  of  difierent  orders,  the  solution  of  which  caUs  for  a 
diverse  endowment  of  psychological  skiU  and  insight.  There 
is  an  Ottilviug  gtv*up  of  sensations  that  can,  we  must  believe, 
be  >nvv««!tiully  attacked  by  ibe  analytic  methods  which  have 
Ncen  sucotissi'ull>-  employed  in  the  other  sense  departments. 
The  ex|miment*l  stQd>-  01  the  afiective  lauceaaes  calls  for  a 
wxKh  i^neatcT  $ii\  of  oti^inahty  and  coBstmctive  imagination ; 
wv  have  Kt  shake  off  literatnre  and  tndition,  and  to  begin  al- 
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most  at  the  beginning.  In  the  case  of  attention,  we  have  to 
push  on  and  make  progress  along  patfa-s  already  marked  out, 
but  insu£5cieutly  explored. 

What  holds  in  this  regard  of  the  attention  seems  to  me  to 
hold  also  (4)  for  that  mixed  medley  of  fonnations  which  we 
include  under  the  general  term  ^rception.  I  wish  that  we  could 
banish  the  word  'perception'  to  the  special  limbo  reserved  for 
anregenerale  concepts,  and  could  put  in  its  place  a  round  dozen 
di  concrete  and  descriptive  terms!  But  it  has,  so  far,  held  its 
own,  and  I  can  hardly  avoid  its  use.  We  know,  now,  a  great 
deal  about  tonal  fusion,  about  space  perceptions,  about  rhythm 
— if  rhythm  be  a  perception;  we  know  something  about  time 
perception.  You  will,  however,  agree  with  nie  that  no  one  of 
these  topics  is  a  closed  chapter.  I  see  no  very  pressing  prob- 
lem, as  I  look  over  the  field;  but  I  see,  in  every  quarter 
of  it,  good  work  that  needs  doing.  I  am  sorry  if  this  opinion 
appears  indefinite:  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  have  come  to  after 
a  study  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  articles  that  deal 
with  perception  in  the  five  journals  referred  to  just  now:  and  I 
can  not  make  it  more  definite  without  going  so  deeply  into  de- 
tail as  far  to  exceed  the  time  allotted  tn  ute. 

We  can  speak  a  little  more  concretely  of  (5)  recognition, 
memory  and  association.  Association  was,  at  first,  handled  in 
rather  stepmotherly  fashion  by  experimental  psychology.  Of 
late  years,  however,  we  have  come  to  see  the  importance  of  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  a,ssociative,  as  also  of  the  recognitive 
consciousness;  wc  have,  I  think,  finally  broken  free  from  the 
traditional  schemata,  and  are  approaching  the  problem  with 
open  minds.  Something  has  already  been  done;  much  more 
remains  to  do.  The  experimental  study  of  memory  was  be- 
gun, .by  Khbinghaus,  rather  in  a  practical  or  psychophysical 
than  in  a  psychological  spirit.  In  the  development  of  the 
work  since  Ebbinghau.s.  we  can  trace  two  tendencies;  a  ten- 
denc>- towards  psychological  analysis  of  the  memory  conscious- 
ness and  the  explication  of  the  psychological  laws  of  memory; 
that  on  the  one  band:  and  on  the  other,  a  tendency  towards 
the  application  in  practice  of  psychological  results.  While, 
now,  I  take  the  recent  experimental  work  on  memory  and  the 
associations  involved  in  memory  to  be  work  of  a  high  order: 
and  while  I  believe,  in  particular,  that  certain  of  the  methods 
employed  are  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  psychological  reperto- 
ry ;  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  two  tendencies  just  mentioned 
have  not  been  kept  as  distinct  as  they  should  have  been,  and 
that  experimental  psychology  has  suffered  in  conse<iuence. 
We  can  hardly  hope  to  get  a  psychology  of  memory  and  asso- 
ciation on  the  ground  of  Reproduktionstendenz  and  Persevera- 
tionstendenz:  we  can  hardly  hope  to  get  practical  rules,  if  they 
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are  what  we  want,  out  of  the  published  studies  on  economy  of 
learning.  The  Teadenz-conceptsarc  psychophysical,  and  tend 
to  cover  up  the  complexity  of  actual  experience;  the  practical 
studies  are  made  under  conditions  widely  remote  from  those 
that  obtain  in  ordinary  practice.  Let  us  realise  that,  we  may 
attempt  here  any  one  of  three  distinct  problems.  We  may 
aim  at  a  psychology  of  memory  and  association;  i.  e.,  we  may 
seek  to  record  our  experience,  to  trace  the  introspective  pat- 
terning of  the  memory  consciousness.  We  may  aim  at  a  psy- 
chophysics  of  memory;  i.  e.,  we  may  try  to  establish  formulae 
akin  to  the  well-known  formula  of  Kbbinghaus'  '  Gedachtnis,* 
which  represents  retention  as  a  function  of  time  elapsed.  Or' 
we  may  aim  at  an  applied  psychology  of  memory;  we  may 
work  out,  experimentally,  an  art  of  acquisition.  I  do  not  say 
that  an  investigation  into  one  of  these  three  topics  will  throw 
no  light  OD  the  other  two:  on  the  contrary,  I  have  already 
insisted  on  the  value  of  indirect  results  in  psychological  en- 
quiries. But  in  our  thought,  at  any  rate,  the  three  problems 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  They  offer,  without 
doubt,  a  wide  field  for  future  research.  I  would  suggest, 
though  with  all  reserve,  that  the  psychological  study  of  memo- 
ry and  association  may,  in  the  long  run,  help  us  to  clear  up 
the  much  disputed  question  of  the  subconscious.  There  are. 
as  you  know,  experimental  psychologists  who  work  simply  in 
terms  of  introspection  and  of  physiological  process;  there  are 
others  who  interpolate  between  these  terms  an  unconscious  of 
subconscious  mentality.  I  can  not  go  into  detail;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  these  differences  of  opinion  can  in  any  connec- 
tion be  brought  ioto  the  laboratory  for  adjustment,  it  is  here, 
in  the  investigation  of  memory  and  association,  that  we  may 
hope  to  introduce  them. 

I  come  next  (6)  to  a^ion.  You  will  remember  that,  in  i 
early  years,  experimental  psychology  was  much  concerned 
with  the  psychophysics  of  action;  indeed,  the  problem  of  the 
'personal  equation'  is  a  good  deal  older  than  our  laboratories. 
This  interest  has  never  flagged.  If  we  have  not  heard  so  much 
of  late  about  reaction  experiments,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  |>sycbophysiolog>-  and  psychophj'sics  of  voluntary 
movement.  And  I  think  that  we  can  leave  these  things  to 
take  care  of  themselves;  we  may,  n-ithout  any  question,  look 
to  the  next  few  years  for  improvements  of  technique,  for  revi- 
sion of  numerical  determinations,  for  recasting  of  theories. 
That  work  is  under  way.  What  I  should  like  now  to  eropha- 
sise  is  the  need  for  investigation  of  the  more  strictly  psycho- 
logical kind.  Our  knowledge  of  the  action  consciousness  is 
still  ver>'  schematic,  vcr>-  rough,  in  part  very  hypothetical.  It 
has  been   recognised  for  some  years  that  the  reaction  experi-, 
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meat  may  be  turned  to  qualitative,  z.  e.,  to  analytical  account; 
but  so  far  more  use  has  been  made  of  this  idea  lo  laboratory 
practice  than  in  research.  We  must  start  all  over  again,  and 
take  the  action  consciousness  seriously.  I  once  made  a  sort  of 
reaction  experiment  of  the  setting-up  and  taking-down  of  an 
inductorium;  the  student  made  the  manipulations  continuous- 
ly, under  time  cuutrol,  aud  gave  his  introspective  record  at  the 
end  of  each  experiment.  We  worked  at  the  problem  for  a 
year,  only  to  learn  that  we  bad  been  too  ambitious;  we  had,  as 
even  with  experience  one  is  apt  to  do,  underestimated  the  com- 
plexity of  coiiscionsncss.  At  the  same  time,  we  decided  that 
the  problem  was  soluble;  we  gathered  in  a  good  store  of  intro- 
spective results,  even  if  they  were  too  individual,  and  too  dis- 
crete, to  be  employed  for  generalisation;  with  more  time  and 
more  observers,  or  with  a  simpler  set  of  voluntary  movements 
for  study,  we  .should  have  accomplished  something  for  psycho- 
logy. I  regard  such  studies  as  thotie  recently  made  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  retrahens  of  the  ear,  or  on  the  control  of  the  wink- 
ing reflex,  as  extremely  promising  in  this  field.  At  any  rate, 
whether  we  work  from  the  classical  reaction  experiment,  or 
whether  we  take  voluntary  movement  under  more  natural  con- 
ditions, the  problem  L<;  quite  definite:  we  must  submit  action 
to  an  introspective  analysis  as  detailed  and  as  searching  as  that 
to  which  we  have  subjected  perceptJoa. 

I  have  put  off  (7)  imagination,  because  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  word  which,  like  perception,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  discarded  from  the  vocabulary  of  experimental  psy- 
^ology.  I  think  that  wc  employ  it  more  vaguely  even  than 
we  employ  perception;  and  I  think  that  the  future  will  substi- 
tute for  it  a  number  of  descriptive  terms.  If  we  begin  with 
the  elementary  process,  the  image  itself,  we  must  plead  igno- 
rance on  two  fundamental  points:  whether  image  quality  is 
coextensive  with  sensation  quality,  and  whether  image  differ- 
ence is  adequate  to  sense  rii.scrimination.  If  we  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  regard  imagination  as  the  general  name  for 
a  group  of  typical  formations, — as  a  concept  coordinate  with 
memory, — we  must  surely  say  that  experimental  psychology 
is,  as  yet,  hardly  over  the  threshold  of  the  subject.  We  know, 
perhaps,  how  to  set  to  work:  some  investigations  have  becu 
made,  and  some  hints  toward  method  have  been  given;  but,  in 
the  large,  this  chapter  of  experimental  psychology  remains  to 
be  written. 

(3)  Of  the  more  complex  affective  formations  we  can  say 
but  little  until  we  have  a  better  psychology  of  feeling.  No 
doubt,  there  are  certain  problems  in  the  psychology  of  senti- 
ment, and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  aesthetic  sentiments, 
tbst  can,  within  limits,  be  handled  without  regard  to  the  ulti- 
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mate  categories  of  feeling.     I  fibould,  however,  consider  these 
limits  as  very  strictly  drawn.      {9)  For  the  higher  inUlledual 
processes  we  have,  I  think,  three  sources  of  knowledge:  direct 
experiment, — that,  as  you  know,  has  been  well  begun. — the  in- 
direct  results  of  experiment   upon  sensation,  and  Volkerpsj'- 
chologie,     I  am  inchned  to  lay  great  stress  npon  the  second  of 
these  sources.     Experimental  psychology  has  often  been  re- 
proached, on  the  one  hand,  because  it  devotes  most  of  its  time 
to  sensation,  and  on  the  other  because  the  results  of  its  deal- 
ings with  the  higher  processes  are  jejune  and  meagre.     To  the 
former  charge  I  plead  guilty,  in  so  fer  as  we  have  avoided  the 
affective  problems,  though  this  neglect  is  not  at  all  what  the 
franieis   of  the   accusation  have    in   mind.     And   even   so,  I 
might  offer  in  extenuation  the  experimental  work  upon  atten- 
tion.    But  this  apart.  I  think  that  experimental  psychology  is 
justi6ed  in  its  choice  of  topics.     The  only  way  to  catch  the 
higher  intellectual  processes  in  course  of  formation  is  to  work 
from  the  periphery,  by  way  of  the  sense  organs.     It   is  when 
we  arc  working  with  tones,  or  with  lifted  weights,  that  the 
amazing  diversity  and  complexity  of  judgment  becomes  appar- 
ent.    If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  any  one  of  these  higher  pro- 
cesses full-formed,  and  attack  it  directly,  we  are  very  likely  to 
find  that  the  vehicle  of  the  mental  function  is  extremely  simple; 
there  is  a  law  of  rednction,  running  all  throngh  mind,  where- 
by a  highly  complex  formation  lends  to  degenerate,  to  reduce 
to  a  stereotyped  simplicity.    It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  distinct  merit 
of  experimental  psychology  that  it  has  brought  to  light  this 
meagreness  of  content  in  the  examination  of  'higher*  mental 
functions  of  an  habitual  order;  and  it  is  a  healthy  instinct  that 
sends  us  back  and  back  again  to  the  channels  of  sense,  as  we 
seek  an  appreciation  of  the  fulness  and  richness  of  the  mental 
life.     I  may  add,  though  I  sny  this  a  Httle  hesitatingly,  as  a 
merely  peraonalimpression,  that  the  introspective  attitude  of 
the  observer  seems  to  me  to  be  more  nearly  normal,  less  artifi- 
cial, in  cases  where  the  avowed  object  of  experimentation  is 
comparatively   simple.     If  you  arc  asked   overtly  to  grapple 
with  a  complex  psychosis,  you  are  likely  to  brace  yourself  to 
the  task,  to  put  on  an  armor  of  preconceived  opinion;  if  the 
psychosis  meets  you  unawares,  finds  you  oS  guard,  the  facts 
will  have  their  own  way  with  you.     A  distinguished  English 
psychologist  once  declared  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  the  prob- 
lems of  recognition  by   way  of  rotating   discs    of  black    and 
white  sectors.     1  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  discs 
are,  in  principle,  the  very  best  means  to  an  understanding  of 
the  higher  intellectnal  formations. 

As  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  experimental  endeavor.  I  sup- 
pose that  we  may  call  it  (10)  the  problem  of  consaousness, — 
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not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  problem  is  understood  by  the 
theorist  of  kuowledge,  bin  in  this  sense:  that,  as  hitherto  we 
have  analysed  and  traced  to  their  conditions  certain  mental  pro- 
cesses, of  lesser  or  higher  decrees  of  complication,  so  now  we 
analj'se  and  trace  to  their  conditions  total  consciousnesses,  given 
in  var>-ing  states  and  constituted  of  various  formations.     The 
difficulty  of  this  problem  is  enormous.     Only  those  of  you  who 
have  attempted  it,  in  one  case  or  other,  for  yourselves;  who 
have  discarded  classificatory  terms,  and   faced  llie  Hving  facts; 
only  these,  even  of  experimental  psychologists  by  profession 
and  training,  can  form  any  proper  idea  of  its  difficulty.     It  is 
a  problem  for  which  we  are  not  yet  ripe.     We  can  approach  it 
only  by  way  of  theories  which  we  know  to  be  inadequate,  and 
by  help  of  hypotheses  which  we  can  not  substantiate  by  facts. 
But  it  is  the  problem  towards  which  we  are  trending,  and  the 
road  to  its  solution  lies,  as  in  my  judgment  all  such  roads  in 
our  science  He,  not  through  brillinnt  suggestion  and  ingenious 
forecast,  but  through  patient  and  steady  work.     This  work 
must  be  in  part  the  work  of  experimental  psychology,  as  we 
are  here  interpreting  that  phrase;  in  part  the  work  of  what  is 
called    individual  psychology. — though,  indeed,  from  percep- 
tion onwards,  the  difference  between  these  two  departments  oi 
psychological  investigation  is  simply  a  difference  of  accent.  Or, 
to  put  the  matter  concretely,  we  roust  work  not  only  with  the 
doctrine  of  states  of  consciousness,  comparing  experimentally 
the  attentive  and  the  inattentive,  the  hypnotic  and  the  dream- 
ing, all  sorts  of  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  consciousness, 
but  also  with  the  doctrine  of  conscious  types  which  we  owe 
(and  the  debt  is  great)  to  the  psychologists  of  individual  varia- 
tion. 

So  I  finish  the  first  part  of  my  review.  If  I  have  omitted 
anything  of  consequence,  or  if  I  have  seemed  to  do  injustice  to 
any  department  of  work.  I  must  ask  for  pardon  and  correction; 
I  have  spoken  with  the  utmost  possible  brevity.  My  own 
habitual  thought  in  experimental  psychology  is  positive,  not 
□egative;  that  is,  I  am  accustomed  to  look  upon  our  problems 
rather  as  continuations  of  work  already  begun  than  as  gaps 
and  lacunoe  in  our  system  of  knowledge.  I  could  wish  that  it 
had  fallen  to  m}'  lot  to  address  you  in  this  positive  way,  to 
show  what  experimental  psychology  has  done,  how  in  the  past 
few  decades  it  has  changed  the  face  of  systematic  psycholog^y, 
rather  than  to  insist  upon  the  tasks  that  sliU  lie  before  it.  I 
have,  however,  tried  to  be  entirely  honest:  I  have,  I  think, 
rather  exaggerated  than  concealed  our  deficiencies;  and  I 
vould  have  you  remember  that  this  definite  formulation  of 
things  to  do  presupposes  and  implies  that  much  has  been  done. 
When  Wundt  wrote  his  famous  essay  "Ueber  die  Aufgaben  der 
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experiuientellen  Psychologic, '  the  problems  that  loomed  before 
him  were  the  psychophystcs  of  sensation,  the  analysis  of  per- 
ception, ibc  lime-relations  of  the  higher  processes.  To-day. 
the  list  is  longer  and  the  range  wider.  But  it  is  only  because 
we  already  possess  that  we  can  say,  in  such  detail,  what  still 
needs  to  be  added  to  our  possessions:  in  which  fact  let  us  take 
encouragement. 

I  pass,  with  some  diffidence,  to  s  consideration  of  wider 
issues, — of  those  extensions  of  the  eatperimental  method,  pro- 
posed or  attempted,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address.  Most  psychologists,  I  take  it,  would  agree  that  the 
picture  T  have  drawn  of  experimental  psychology  in  what  has 
preceded  is  drawn  too  narrowly.  The  title  of  psychologist  is, 
indeed,  given  at  the  present  day  to  two  distinct  types  of  scboUr. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  psychologist  as  I  have  repre- 
sented him:  a  man  keenly  interested  in  mind,  with  no  purpose 
beyond  mind;  a  man  enamored  of  introspection;  a  man  to 
whom  the  most  fascinating  thing  in  the  universe  is  the  human 
consciousness;  a  man  to  whom  successful  analysis  of  an  un- 
resolved mental  complex  is  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  genus  to 
the  zoologist  or  a  new  river  to  the  explorer:  a  man  who  lives 
in  direct  companiotuhip  with  his  mental  processes  as  the  natural- 
ist lives  with  the  creatures  that  are  ordinarily  shunned  or  ig- 
nored; a  man  to  whom  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind  are.  if  I  may 
so  put  it,  the  most  real  things  that  the  world  can  show.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  we  have  men  to  whom  mind  appeals  either  as 
a  datum  or  problem,  or  both,  to  be  dealt  with  by  philosophy, 
by  theory  of  knowledge  and  theory  of  being;  or  as  a  natural 
phenomenon,  something  that  must  be  taken  account  of  when- 
ever life  is  taken  account  of,  in  evolutionary  biology,  in 
anthropology,  in  medicine,  and  where  not.  Of  the  psycholo- 
gists of  this  second  order,  the  philosophers,  you  will  say,  do 
not  concern  us.  Yet  they  do.  somewhat.  I  suppose  that  all 
sciences — certainly,  all  young  sciences — are  liable  to  be  told  by 
well-wishers  that  they  have  mistaken  their  work;  that  they 
would  advance  more  quickly,  and  more  solidly,  if  they  would 
put  oSr  their  present  business,  and  settle  down  to  this  or  that 
suggested  problem.  At  any  rate,  experimental  psychology 
has  always  received  such  hortation  from  friendly  philosophers. 
If,  now,  I  have  ignored  this  advice,  it  is  not  from  lack  of  grati- 
tude, but  simply  because,  after  consideration,  I  have  come  to 
believe  that  experimental  psychology  knows  what  she  is  about, 
and  can  walk  without  assistance.  Outsiders,  we  are  told,  see 
most  of  the  game.  I  venture  to  urge  that  the  insider  better 
knows  how  the  game  is  to  be  played. 

We  are  left  with  the  two  opposed  types:  what  shall  X  term 
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them?— the  inner  and  the  outer,  the  subjective  and  the  object- 
ive, the  narrower  and  the  broader-  What,  then,  of  the  outer, 
wider,  objective  problems  of  experimental  psychology  ? 

lyct  us  be  clear,  6rsL  of  all — the  matter  admits  of  no  besita* 
tion  or  compromise — that  the  experimental  psychology  of  the 
normal,  adult,  human  mind  must  take  the  form  that  I  have 
described, — the  form  of  introspective  analysis.  I  have  little 
sympathy  or  patience  with  those  experimentalists  who  would 
bntld  up  an  experimental  psychology  out  of  psychophysics  and 
logic:  who  throw  stimuli  into  the  organism,  take  reactions  out, 
and  then,  from  some  change  in  the  nature  of  the  reactions,  infrr 
the  fact  of  a  change  in  consciousness.  Why  in  the  world 
should  one  argue  and  infer,  when  consciousness  itself  is  there, 
always  there,  wailing  to  be  interrogated?  This  is  but  apenny-in- 
the-slot  sort  of  acieace.  Compared  witb  introspective  psj'cholo- 
gy,  it  is  quick,  it  is  easy,  it  is  often  showy.  We  have  been  a 
little  bit  corrupted  by  the  early  interest  in  psychophysics;  or 
perhaps,  more  truly,  we  have  not  all  learned  instinctively  to 
distinguish  between  ps}-chophysics  and  psychology  proper,  and 
so  we  are  apt  to  take  the  tables  and  curves  of  reactions  for 
psychological  resuhs,  and  the  inferences  from  them  for  psycho- 
logical laws.  Now  the  results,  where  they  are  not  purely 
physiological  or  anthroponietrical,  are  psychophysical  results. 
As  such,  they  have  their  usefulness;  and  the  psychological  lab- 
oratory is  their  right  place  of  origin.  But  there  Is  no  reason 
why  one  should  gain  psychological  credit  for  them — still  less 
fi>r  erecting  a  speculative  p.sycboIogy  upon  their  foundation. 
This  mode  of  psychologising  is  inherently  as  vicious  as  any  of 
the  constructive  modes  of  the  older  psychology,  ihe  psycholo- 
gy before  experiment.  Historically,  it  has  proved  disastrous;' 
it  falsifies  problems  and  obscures  real  issues;  we  must  set  our 
£aces  against  it  now  and  for  all  time.  How,  indeed,  shall  we 
call  a  man  a  psychologist  who  deliberately  turns  his  back  upon 
the  one  psychological  method,  in  the  one  field  to  which  that 
method  directly  applies?  There  is  no  excuse  in  psychology, 
for  the  neglect  of  introspection,  save  the  one — and  that  must 
be  demonstrated — that  introspection  is  impossible. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  preface,  I  may  take  up  the 
further  question.  We  can  hardly  open  a  magazine  nowadays 
without  finding  applications  of  the  experimental  method  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  normal,  adult,  human  mind.  In  animal 
psychology,  in  child  psychology,  in  various  departments  of 
mental  pathology,  the  experimental  method  is  employed. 
Even  the  conservative  Studien  contains  articles  on  the  state  of 

ijtprool  Deeded  ?  Tbiuk  of  the  early  work  upon  the  jost  noticea- 
ble difference,  upon  the  simple  reaction,  upon  the  'time  sentc';  or 
think  of  Wundt'B  current  discoation  of  Weber's  sud  Mcrkcl'a  Uwa! 
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sleep  and  dreaming^,  aod  Wundt  has  looked  more  favorably] 
upon  experiraents  under  hypnosis  since  they  promise  to  confirm 
his  theory  of  feeling;.  Experiments  on  children  and  animals 
have  for  some  years  past  occupied  the  atieotiou  of  leading 
American  psychologists;  work  on  child  psj'chology  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ann^e  psychologique,  and  is  being  published 
more  and  more  freely  by  the  Zeiischri/t;  you  all  know  the 
avowed  purpose  of  Kraepelin's  'Arbeiten.'  I  need  not  multi- 
ply references.  Wherever  psychological  interest  has  gone,  in 
these  fields,  the  experimental  method  has  gone  with  it.  Some- 
times the  particular  exjieriment  is  borrowed  forthright  from 
the  normal  practice  of  the  laboratory,  sometimes  the  procedure 
has  been  recast  to  suit  the  novel  problem;  sometimes  the  ex- 
perimental method  Is  taken  seriously,  employed  with  care  and 
knowledge,  sometimes  it  is  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight,  with- 
out responsibility  or  understanding;  sometimes  it  is  praised, 
sometimes  decried.  All  this  is  natural.  The  important  thing 
for  us  is,  I  think,  the  recoguition  that  the  experiments  area 
part  of  'experimental  psychology,"  in  the  sense  of  this  paper, 
and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  any  general  review  of  the 
problems  of  expertmenlal  psychology.  The  psychologist  of 
the  laboratory  is  apt  to  emphasise  the  crudity  and  roughness 
of  the  work,  and  its  neglect  of  introspective  control;  the  psy- 
chologist of  the  clinic  or  the  schoolroom  or  the  animal  room  is 
apt  to  consider  his  colleague  narrow  and  his  colleague's  work 
finical  and  meticulous.  The  transcending  of  this  difference, 
the  reconciliation  of  these  views,  I  take  to  be  a  verj*  real  prob- 
lem for  experimental  psychology — though  a  problem  of  a  dif- 
lerent  order  from  those  that  I  have  been  discussing.  And  I 
suggest  the  following  points  for  your  consideration.  First, 
that  one  can  not  be  too  nice  or  too  careful  in  experimenting  on 
mind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  over-refinement  of  method.' 
I^t  those  who  doubt  this  fact  read  Martin  and  Miiller's 
'Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit';  the  more  delicately  one  ana- 
lyses, the  more  subtle  does  mental  process  reveal  itself  to  be, 
Galton's  questionary  results  on  visualisation  are  psycholog>-, 
and  valuable  psychology;  but  they  are  also  pioneer  psycholo< 
gy.  Now,  the  pioneer  may  pride  himself  on  his  work,  but  not 
on  the  roughness  of  his  work.  When  the  laboratory  psychol- 
ogist smiles  at  the  charcoal  sketches  of  objective  experiment — 
well !  he  does  wrong  to  smile,  because  honest  work  should  not 
be  laughed  at;  but  he  is  right  in  his  conviction  that  the  de- 
tails are  all  to  come,  and  that  the  simplification  of  the  lines 
means  overhasty  generalisation.     Mind  is,  so  to  say,  our  com- 

'A  methwl  ma.>-  be  too  refined  for  the  niRn  wbo  is  usiuK  it,  or  for  the 
problem  upon  which  be  is  immediately  eDga|;eil.     Bnt    tbcse  are  dif-'j 
lereut  mittera. 
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mon  enemy;  and  tbe  laboratorv-  psychologist  learns,  by  dearly 
bought  experience,  not  tounderestiuate  his  oppoiieut.  Second- 
ly, I  would  remind  you  that,  af^trr  all,  objective  work  in 
psychology  must  always  be  inferential;  introspection  gives  the 
pattern,  sets  the  standard  of  analysis  and  explanation.  If  we 
interpret  the  animal  mind  by  the  law  of  parsimony,  our  only 
^justification  is  that  introspection  discovers  the  reign  of  this  law 
in  tbe  humau  consciousness;  if  we  subsume  the  evolution  of 
mind  in  the  animal  series  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
our  only  justification  is.  again,  that  introspection  discovers  the 
'Working  of  this  same  principle  in  our  own  case.  As  I  put  it 
'jast  DOW,  there  is  but  one  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  introspec- 
tion in  psychology,  and  that  is  thai  introspection  is  impossible: 
but  even  here  our  neglect  is  methodicat  only,  and  dues  not — 
mtist  not — extend  to  interpretation.  These  things  have  been 
said  so  often'  that  tbey  have  become  commonplaces:  but  even 
a  commonplace  may  be  true, — and  it  makes  a  diETerence,  too, 
whether  the  truth  l>e  urged  with  polemical  or  with  friendly  in- 
tent. I  should  like  to  see  more  cooperation  between  ihe  alienist, 
or  the  student  of  comparative  psychology,  and  the  laboratory 
psychologist;  quite  apart  from  practical  results,  such  coopera- 
tion would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  psychological  system. 
We  can  hardly  hope — this  point  should  be  borne  iu  mind — that 
the  two  interests,  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  will  lie  com- 
bined in  the  same  person.  When  one  has  once  stepped  inside 
the  ring  of  the  normal,  adult  consciousness,  there  is  very 
little  temptation  to  step  out  again;  the  problems  that  I  listed  a 
little  while  ago  are  enough  to  occupy  several  generations  of 
WOTkers,  and  the  fascination  of  tbe  work  is  like  the  fascination 
of  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  And  if  one  begins  from  the  out- 
side, with  the  child  or  the  animal  or  the  abnormal  mind,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  one  can  breathe  the  confining  air  of  the 
laboratory,  or  that  one  will  presently  limit  one'.s  range  of  in- 
terests to  oneJ>eir  Partly  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  partly 
a  matter  of  chance  introduction  or  of  continued  occupation. 
The  two  types  of  psychologist  are  distinct;  all  the  more  reason 
that  they  should  work  in  harmonious  cooperation. 

I  hope  that,  in  this  latter  portion  of  my  address,  I  have  not 
traveled  too  far  out  of  the  record.  Some  men  have  problems 
thrust  upon  them.  And,  after  all,  if  what  I  have  said  cootrib- 
ntes  ever  so  little  to  the  furtherance  of  mutual  aid  and  the 


•In  saying  them,  Irom  ihe  'nMrrower'  point  of  view,  I  am.  of  course, 
hoping  for  similar  catitiona  (at  any  rate,  for  variml  advice  and  infor- 
matioa)  from  tbe  more  'ohiectiTC*  psychologists.  What  tbey  will 
haTc  to  tell  Ibeir  coUeaeuea  of  tbe  laboratory,  I  do  not  know;  bat  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  it  will  be  worth  UsiCDiag  to. 
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increase  of  mutual  esteem,  as  betweea  psychologists  of  differ- 
ent camps,  I  may  hope  for  forgiveness,  even  though  I  have 
exceeded  the  letter  of  my  instructions.  Now  let  me  briefly 
sbmmarise  what  I  have  said.  I  began,  you  will  remember,  by 
pointing  out  that,  above  and  apart  from  the  many  special  prob- 
lems of  experimental  psychology,  there  lies  the  great  problem 
of  self-definition,  of  the  range  and  scope  of  the  experimental 
method  in  psychology.  Then,  under  the  headings  of  psychol- 
ogj-  proper  and  of  psychophysics,  I  called  your  attention  to  a 
series  of  laboratory  problems  that,  more  or  less  insistently, 
more  or  less  immediately,  call  for  solution.  Whatever  else  ex- 
perimental psychology  may  be,  I  said,  these  issues  are  issues  of 
experimental  psychology.  Incidentally,  I  deprecated  any  de* 
parture,  at  the  bidding  of  philosophy,  firotn  the  straight  path 
of  psychological  investigation;  and  I  deprecated  also  that  neg- 
lect of  introspective  control  in  psychology  which  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  many  whose  direct  interest  lies  in  psycho- 
physics.  I  then  went  on  to  includein experimental  psychology 
the  more  objective  applications  of  the  experimental  method  in 
child  psychology,  in  animal  psycholog)*,  in  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy. It  was  nut  my  province  to  detail  the  speda!  ([uestions  in 
these  fields;  they  form  the  topic  of  other  addresses  in  other 
sections.  But  I  should  regard  as  incomplete  any  review  of  the 
problems  of  experimental  psychologj-  which  omitted  reference 
to  them.  Their  consideration  helps  us  to  attack  that  first 
problem  of  definition,  clarifies  our  method,  and  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  the  give-and-take  of  criticism  and  encourage- 
ment. We  can  not  afford  to  misunderstand  one  another,  as  we 
can  not  afford  to  waste  our  time  on  unreal  and  constructive 
problems.  The  work  presses;  the  rule  of  work  is  definite  and 
unmistakable;  there  is  room  in  the  workshop  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  I  do  not  think  that  the  outlook  of  any 
science  could  be  more  hopeful;  I  do  not  think  that  we  need 
fear  a  lessening  of  that  quiet  enthusiasm  which,  from  the  first, 
in  the  beginner  as  in  the  mature  student,  has  been  the  salient 
characteristic  of  the  experimental  psychologist. 
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By  Professor  G.  C.  Purrari, 

Dinclorof  the  Bmiliao  Medico-Pedagogical  lastitate,  Bertiigliii, 

Bologna. 


Reading  with  a  real  interest  the  title  of  the  article  of  Dr. 
Chiabra.    "The  Tendencies  of   Experimental    Psychology    in 
Italy,"  pQblislied  in  the  Octobernumber  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Psyehoiogy,  I  was  \'ery  greatly  surprised  when  I  perused 
the  few  pages  in  Tvhtch  the  author  treats  his  subject.     Aud, 
althouf^h  it  is  always  in  bad  taste  for  compatriots  to  contradict 
Leach  other  before  strangers,  I  believe  it  my  duty  as  an  Italian 
Jto  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Ameiifan  Journal  of  Ptychology, 
rightly  so  well  thought  of  for  the  exactness  of  its  iuforniation, 
~9ome  facts,  which  will,  I  think,  modify  the  opinion  which  my 
countryman  has  had  the  honor  to  express  concerning  experi- 
mental psychology  in  Italy  and  its  tendencies. 

Mr.  Chiabra  has  every  reason  to  praise  unreservedly  the  work 
>f  two  such  eminent  persons  as  Professor  Mosso  and  Professor 
Sarlo.  although  the  &rst  marks  no  other  than  himself  and 
particularly  the  representative  of  his  own  strong  personality, 
'and  the  second  docs  nut  belong  altogether,  by  his  work,  to  the 
Leipzig  school.  But  he  is  very  wrong  in  speaking  of  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  be  is  not  fully  informed,  when  he  ignores 
many  others  in  Italy,  who,  without  following  in  anybody's 
;_8teps.  have  sought  to  open  wide  ibr  psychology  the  way  of  ex- 
iment. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  simple  enumeration,  to  show  that, 
even  if  Italy  has  Jjcen  the  last  to  reach  this  field,  it  has  already 
taken  in  it  a  considerable  place. 

With  us  the  begiuuings  of  experimental  psychology  have 
su  very  precocious  and  very  important.  Ever>'  consciea- 
lous  experimenter  in  the  6eld  of  physiological  psychology 
[knows  the  researches  made  by  Gabriele  Buccola  in  the  Psychia- 
il  Irstitute  of  Reggio  Emilia,  and  published  by  him  in 
tSSS,  in  a  volume  entitled  "La  legge  del  tempo  nei  fenomeni 
\\  pensiero."  Now,  Buccola  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  to 
lake  use  of  lunatics  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  normal 
lychology.  This,  as  tendency,  has  its  value,  and  as  he  was 
the  first,  the  honor  is  one  at  which  Italians  should  rejoice. 
The  premature  death  of  Buccola  did  not  prevent  the  work  of 
two  of  his  friends,  Guicciardi  and  Tanzi,  whose  researches  in 
the  fields  of  psychopatbology  and  physiological  psychology 
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are,  donbtless,  known  to  Mr.  Chiabra.  From  tbat  time  the 
Psychiatric  Institute  of  RegKio  Emilia  has  always  kept  the 
tradition  of  experimental  psychology  (it  was  there  that  in  1890- 
1891,  DeSarlomade  his  first  mark  with  an  important  experimen- 
tal study  on  cerebral  circulation  under  diverse  conditions)  and 
there,  in  1896,  through  the  initiative  of  Professor  Tambarini, 
was  established  the  first  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Psycholo- 
gy, properly  so-called,  in  Italy.' 

In  this  laboratory  during  1896-1902, 1  worked  with  Guicciar- 
di,  Bernardini  and  many  others,  bdng  the  first  to  introdace 
into  Italy  "meatal  tests,"  which  I  applied  first  to  liiuatics  and 
afterwards  to  all  exceptional  cases  which  I  happened  to  come 
across.     It  is  curious  tbat  Mr.  Chiabra  takes  no  notice  of  this. 

It  is  the  same  Psychiatric  Institute  of  Reggio  Emilia,  which 
publishes  the  Rhista  Sptrimeitialc  di  Frcniatria.  This  journal 
has  published  almost  all  the  psychological  contributions  of 
Italian  workers,  not  only  those  connected  with  the  Institute 
itself  (as  DeSarlo).  but  those  at  other  centres  of  research, 
MorselU,  especially,  Coined,  De  Sanctis,  Patrizi  (of  the  Uni- 
versit>'  of  Modena,  a  pupil  of  Mosso  and  a  psychologist  of  the 
first  order),  who  has  given  to  experimental  psycboIog>'  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  instruments,  e.  g.,  those  by  which  he 
was  able  to  demonstrate  vasomotor  mancinism,  the  crtiral  ergt>- 
graph  apparatus,  etc. 

Nor  can  one  understand  at  all  the  silence  of  Mr.  Chiabra  con- 
cerning the  recent  foundation  of  two  chairs  of  experimental 
psychology,  one  at  the  University  of  Rome,  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor Dc  Sanctis,  the  other  at  the  University  of  Naples,  occu- 
pied by  Professor  Colucci.  This  was  a  very  important  step 
taken  by  our  government  in  recognizing  the  right  of  existence 
of  escperimental  psychology,  and  it  is  indeed  strange,  that  an 
educated  man,  as  Mr.  Chiabra  shows  himself  to  be,  does  not 
know  the  works  of  De  Sanctis  on  dreams,  on  abnormal  child- 
hood, on  attention,  on  intellectual  imitation,  or  those  of  Co- 
lucci on  crgography,  on  reform  schools,  on  the  psycholog;y  of 
dements,  and  his  curious  experiments  on  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

I  cannot  speak  here  of  all  the  workers  who  have  from  time 
to  time  made  valuable  contributions  to  experimental  psycholo- 
gy.'    I  have  desired  to  limit  myself  expressly  to  those  who, 

'Professor  Serg]  had  iilreadj  at  this  time  a  Laboratory  of  Anthro- 
polOKy  and  Psychology  at  Rome.  The  descriptioii  may  be  read  in 
DelaoBrre'B  article  on  "Lftboratoires  de  Psychologic,"  in  the  firat  vol- 
ume of  Bin^t'9  Annie  Psyc/iolo^ique. 

'The  works  of  Fizrolt  ou  pcdftK'>K'c  psychology  and  the  ineaua  o( 
•tudytti|{  it, — very  ingenions  means,  dwcribcd  by  him  in  Nos.  3-3,  of 
Vol.  XXX,  of  the /^ivis/a  Sperimfntale  di  Freniatria,  deserve  special 
ueQtioo,  bat  I  can  make  here  only  a  simple^rra/nm  compendum. 
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by  the  ensemble  of  their  works,  represent  a  "tendency/'  and 
for  that  reason  deserve  to  be  mentiuned  in  ati  article  entitled 
"The  Tendenciesof  Experimental  Psychology  in  Italy." 

On  this  point,  I  wish  to  remark  further.  In  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chiabra.  experimental  psychology  follows  two  ten- 
deocics,  that  of  Miinsterberg  and  that  of  Wundt.  The  mem- 
bers who  will  go  to  the  International  Psychological  Congress  at 
Rome,  in  1905,  will  plainly  sec  that  the  question  is  one  of  sim- 
ple affirmation. 

I  could  not  say  whether  there  are  reasons  of  ethnic  psy- 
chology to  explain  the  fact,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  menial  habits,  but  it  is  very  true,  nevertheless,  that,  al- 
though he  accepts  what  is  usefnl  and  good  in  all  philosophies, 
and  in  all  orders  of  thonght.  the  Italian  always  and  in  all  cases, 
retains  much  of  his  psychological  individuality, — from  outside 
he  accepts  ordinarily  only  the  initial  stimulus. 

Of  this  we  have  before  our  eyes  to-day  a  luminous  example 
(although  Mr.  Chiabra  has  not  yet  noted  it)  in  the  enormous 
impnlse  given  to  psychology  here  by  my  translation  of  the 
"Principles  of  Psychology"  of  the  great  American  psycholo- 
gist, William  James.  This  translation  dates  from  1901  and  in 
two  years  the  first  edition  of  more  than  2.000  copies  has  been 
exhausted!  For  a  country  on  the  road  to  fortune,  but  still  very 
poor,  such  a  success,  expected  (I  boldly  confess  it)  by  no 
one  exctrpt  myself,  has  something  m.ir\'ellous  about  it.  Natural- 
ly this  influence  is  very  broad  and  more  noticeable,  perhaps, 
in  the  world  of  philosophy,  than  in  that  of  psychology.  I  be- 
lieve, howe\'er,  that  this  publication  marked  a  turning  point  in 
(he  history  of  Italian  psychology. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  general  work  now  being  done  in 
Italy,  I  intend  to  publish  in  January,  1905,  a  s|Jecial  journal 
entitled  Rivista  di  Piitologia.  applicaia  alia  Pedagogia  ed  alia 
Psieopatohgia.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  very  important  experi- 
mental contributions  are  buried  (as  oAen  happens)  in  special- 
ist journals,  where  nobody  hunts  them  out.  If  the  new  jour- 
nal .shall  be  [)erniilted  to  centralize  the  work  of  all  Italian  ]isy- 
chologists.  there  will  be  seen  springing  naturally  from  the  mass, 
diverse  tendencies  reflecting  the  special  individnatity  of  otir 
thinkers  and  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  independence  and 
originality  of  their  thought. 
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In  the  last  October  number  of  this /aumaJ  an  article  by  G. 
Whipple  several  times  did  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  some 
work  which  had  appeared  there  earlier  in  the  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  does  not  appear  to  correctly  realized  the 
principles  enunciated  ;  as  others  may  be  in  the  like  case  and  as 
the  principles  are  believed  to  be  of  some  importance,  perhaps  a 
few  words  may  be  allowed  here  in  explanation  and  example. 

For  instance,  in  opposing  the  correlation  alleged  by  Gilbert* 
between  'brightness'  and  'reaction-time,'  Whipple  asks ; 
"What  evidence  have  we  that  the  reactions  are  correlated  with 
mental  ability?  When  we  are  told  that  'bright'  children  react 
more  quickly  than  'dull,'  we  find  that  the  quantitative  support 
is  afforded  by  the  figures  207,  213  and  224  for  the  three  groups 
(bright,  average  and  dull,  respectively).  How  much  are  we 
within  the  limits  of  certainty?""  Now,  on  pages  78-87  of  this 
Journal,  several  methods  will  be  found  of  calculating  the  infor- 
mation desired.  Or  on  p.  280  the  answer  will  be  found  already 
worked  out,  showing  the  amount  of  correlation  in  this  case  to 
be  0.19  ±0.94;  this  means  that  the  infinenceof  the  common  fac- 
tor as  compared  with  those  not  common  is  as  o.  19*  to  i — o.  19', 
or  as  3.6  to  96.4  (see  p.  273);  moreover,  the  correlation  being 
nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  probable  error,  this  correlation, 
though  so  small,  has  a  certainty  of  abont  1,000  to  i  (seep.  76). 

"Again,  Whipple  argues  that  reaction- times  cannot  really 
be  correlated  with  'brightness*  to  any  appreciable  extent,  be- 
cause under  strict  conditions  of  test  the  reaction- times  of  all 
persons  of  the  same  type  (that  is,  sensorial  or  muscular)  are 
very  nearly  equal.  Waiving  the  question  of  fact,  even  the 
principle  cannot  be  admitted;  correlation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  greatness  but  upon  the  constant  direction  of  deviations. 
For  instance,  the  sharpest  eyes  cannot  detect  the  tiny  changes 
daily  taking  place  in  a  bottle  of  mercury;  yet  these  changes, 
though  so  minute,  are  all  the  time  in  almost  perfect  correlation 
with  the  temperature — and  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  very  del- 
icate measure  of  it,  on  pouring  the  mercury  into  a  thin,  gradu- 
ated tube.  Had  Gilbert's  react  ion -times  been  taken  under 
ver>-  strict  conditions  of  test,  the  correlation,  instead  of  disap- 
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pearinf^,  as  Whipple  concludes,  might  have  become  much 
higher." 

Further,  he  quotes  the  work  of  Wissler'  as  conclusively  dem- 
onstrating that  "the  marking  of  A's,  the  naming  of  colors, 
the  execntiou  of  rapid  movements  and  the  recording  of  simple 
association  fail  to  show  any  signi&cant  correlation  with  oneaa- 
other."'  Whipple  recogiiixes  that  the  tests  in  question  were 
much  too  few  and  hurried  to  give  at  all  truly  representative  re- 
solis.  but  he  considers  this  defect  to  He  made  good  by  the  ex- 
baustiveness  and  other  mcrit<-  of  these  experimental  scries;  as 
the  correlation  turned  out  to  be  about  nit  time  after  time  with- 
out exception,  the  general  negative  results  may,  he  thinks,  be 
accepted  with  confidence.  This  is,  again,  fundamentally  erro- 
neous; a  series  of  irregular  results,  however  excellent  other- 
wise, can  never  disprove  correlation;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  correlation  does  not  really  erist  and  has  only  been  attenu- 
ated away  to  nothing  by  the  irregularities;  and  if  this  occurs 
in  one  experimental  series,  it  will  punctually  reoccur  in  every 
other  series  where  the  results  are  equally  irregular  (see  pp.  89, 
91  and  93). 

On  the  other  hand,  he  treats  alleged  "roughness"  in  some 
experiments  of  my  own  mnch  more  severely,  as  he  argues  that 
it  vitiates  the  obtained  correlations.'  But  I  must  point  out 
that,  though  roughuess  or  irregularity  may  perfectly  well  be 
cited  to  invalidate  negative  results  as  in  Wissler's  case,  it  can 
never  be  urged  against  positive  ones  as  in  my  case;  mere  iireg- 
clarity  always  reduces  airrelations,  never  conjures  up  illusive 
ones.  Positive  correlations  can  only  he  shaken  by  showing 
that  the  probable  error  is  not  much  less  than  the  correlation 
itself  or  that  both  terms  are  strongly  influenced  by  some  irrele- 
vant «wjr/flH/ factor;  thus,  the  correlation  found  between  intel- 
ligence and  sensory  acuteiicss  would  really  be  explained  away 
if  it  could  Ije  shown  that  the  vnriations  in  both  were  merely 
due  to  differences  of  intellectual  maturity.  Instead  of  the 
alleged  roughuess  disproving  the  truth  of  the  correlations,  the 
highness  of  the  correlations  conclusively  disproves  the  alleged 
roughness.  Fortunately.  Whipple  has  carefully  mentioned 
wherein  this  roughness  consists  ;  he  infers  that  the  following 
points  have  been  disregarded;  moderate  and  equal  intensity 
of  sound,  preliminary  'warming  np'  and  favorable  time-in- 
terval between  the  compared  stimuli.*  But  how  he  came  to 
conceive  that  these  points  were  disregarded  I  cannot  conceive  ; 
tlie>-  would  scarcely  be  neglected  by  a  junior  student;  I  am 
afraid  that  he  must  have  omitted  to  peruse  pages  243-47,  where 
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account  is  given  of  the  special  precautions  taken  to  secure  all 
these  desirable  conditions.  He  also  considers  it  improbable 
that  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  influence  of  practice;  he 
would  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  six  full  pages  de- 
voted solely  to  describing  the  quite  unusually  elaborate  re- 
searches and  precautions  taking  to  obviate  disturbance  from 
this  cause.  Most  of  all  he  emphasizes,  as  a  disturbing  factor 
discovered  by  himself,  the  fact  that  the  power  of  discrimination 
may  in  exceptional  cases  vary  enormously  with  the  kind  of 
timbre;  but  this  fact  had  already  been  announced  and  discussed 
in  my  own  work.'  As  far  as  I  can  see,  tlie  real  grounds  of 
his  want  of  confidence  are  that  the  reagents  were  children  and 
the  tests  did  not  take  place  in  a  laboratory.  He  will,  there- 
fore, be  glad  to  hear  that  the  experiments  have  since  been  re- 
peated upon  adult  students  of  psychology  and  in  an  irreproach- 
able laboratory;  that  upon  this  occasion  I  had  the  advantage  of 
a  co-worker  so  deservedly  well  known  in  acoustical  psychol- 
ogy as  Dr.  F.  Krueger;  and  that  our  results  qualitative  and 
quantitative  were  precisely  similar  to  those  previously  pub- 
lished. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  emphatically  disclaim 
ever  having  recommended  the  test  of  pitch-discrimination  (or 
anything  else  !)  "as  a  universal  and  ready  means  for  the  es- 
timation of  General  Intelligence"  of  any  person;  all  I  did  was 
to  point  out  that  mathematical  examination  papers  had  shown 
themselves  scarcely  more  reliable.  I  must  also  protest  that  he 
estimates  too  low  the  general  deductions  from  the  correlations 
when  he  sums  these  up  in  the  harmless  identity  that  "General 
Intelligence  is  General  Intelligence."  The  correlations  show 
that  something  which  may  be  called  General  Intelligence 
exists;  that  all  Specific  Intelligences  (within  the  range  of  these 
experiments)  deal  with  intellectual  ranges  of  vanishingly  small 
dimensions;  that  the  relative  influences  of  the  General  and  the 
Specific  Intelligences  respectively  may  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy*.  These  facts  are  a  germ  which  may  eventually  de- 
velop into  immense  practical  reforms  and,  possibly,  a  theo- 
retical revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Whipple  appears  to  me 
to  estimate  too  highly  the  current  information  concerning  the 
real  nature  of  this  General  Intelligence;  he  treats  it  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  requiring  no  further  consideration.  To  me,  at  any 
rate,  :t  is  by  no  means  so  conveniently  obvious,  and  Whipple's 
popular  explanation  appears,  I  am  afraid,  lacking  in   depth; 
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■Tfais  is  no  estimate  of  the  latelligence  of  any  person  bnt  only  the 
first  step  in  that  dlrectloB — an  estimate  of  any  proposed  test  of  Intelli* 
gence. 
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&r  from  startmg  with  a  clear  definition  of  General  Intelligence, 
I  bad  to  content  myself  with  nsing  the  tftrm  as  denoting  an 
almost  unknown  X  "implying  nothing  more  than  a  bare  un- 
equivocal indication  of  the  factual  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment."^ To  solve  this  X  I  proposed,  and  have  since  been 
gradually  carrying  out,  a  long  investigation  upon  strictly  ex- 
perimental lines;  the  results  up  to  now  do  not  corroborate  the 
popular  assumptions. 

^Psge35o. 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    HUMAN   HAND  IN 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MIND. 


By  ROBBRT  MacDougaix.  New  York  University. 


The  human  hand  has  long  been  an  object  of  curious  inquiry 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  character.  The  individu^ 
differences  which  it  presents  are  many  and  striking.  They 
affect  the  elements  of  color,  venation,  texture  of  skin,  plump- 
ness, size  and  general  shapeliness.  Variations  in  these  factors 
give  rise  to  a  series  of  recognizable  types  which  are  popularly 
connected  with  special  aptitudes  and  intellectual  temperaments. 
Shapely  hands,  having  a  fine  skin  and  tapering  fingers,  are  the 
mark  of  an  artistic  nature;  the  broad  hand,  with  firmly  knit 
palm  and  short  fingers,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  of  affairs; 
the  large-knuckled  hand,  with  fingers  set  well  apart  and  spat- 
ulous  tipped,  is  the  sign-manual  of  inventiveness  and  the  philo- 
sophical bent.  So  close  is  the  relation  to  human  character 
and  destiny  which  the  conformation  of  the  hand  is  supposed  to 
bear  that,  like  the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  course  of  the  stars 
in  heaven,  the  interpretation  of  its  signs  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  so-called  science  and  affords  support  to  a  numerous 
professional  class. 

The  structure  of  the  hand  is  complex  and  every  feature  is 
marked  by  well-defined  and  persistent  peculiarities.  The  cor- 
rugations of  the  skin,  constantly  in  process  of  destruction 
through  the  sloughing  of  the  epidermis,  are  ceaselessly  re- 
newed in  the  very  pattern  and  image  of  the  original.  The 
coarse-grained  hand  cannot  be  refined  by  any  nicety  of  care, 
and  that  which  is  delicately  moulded,  though  its  shapeliness 
may  be  marred  by  the  effects  of  heavy  toil,  bears  to  the  end 
the  hall-mark  of  its  original  beauty.  The  individuality  of  the 
hand,  though  more  rarely  noticed  and  studied,  is  no  less  char- 
acteristic than  that  of  the  human  face;  and  like  the  latter 
possesses  the  capacity  to  preserve  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  traits  which  constitute  family  likenesses.  Cavil  as  we 
may  at  the  fine-drawn  similitudes  which  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  special  features  of  the  hand  and  the  spiritual  charac- 
teristics of  its  owner,  and  turn  with  disgust  from  the  charla- 
tanry which  pretends  to  read  in  the  palm  a  prediction  of  human 
fortune  and  fate,  we  nevertheless  cannot  escape  the  belief  that 
there  is  still  an  intimate  connection  between  tiie  features  of  the 
hand  and  the  soul  of  man. 
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It  is  indeed  but  an  instance  of  the  general  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parallel  systems  which  we  call  bodily  and  men- 
tal, the  specific  correspondences  of  which  are  being  established 
from  day  to  day  in  our  experience,  and  thus  gives  ns  knowl- 
edge of  other  human  minds.  To  maintain  such  a  significance 
in  the  form  of  the  hand,  therefore,  is  simply  lo  assert  the  per- 
sistence of  its  characters  in  the  individual,  and  their  stability 
in  heredity.  The  whole  bodily  system  presents  tbe  same  rela- 
tions; our  iuterest,  however,  lies  nut  in  broad  diRerences  which 
separate  us  from  other  organic  types  and  characteristic!  which 
are  common  lo  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  hut  in  the  special 
-variations  of  individuals  which  give  to  each  his  personal  quali- 
ties and  capacities. 

For  the  bodily  signs  of  these  mental  traits  and  conditions  we 
look  primarily  to  posture,  action  and  other  expressive  changes. 
The  correlation  is  between  certain  physical  activities  and  men- 
ial .states  which  we  know  directly  only  in  our  own  conwrious- 
uess.  The  diagnosis  is  thus  made  upon  the  basis  of  functional, 
not  structural,  characteristics.  The  conception  of  systematic 
co-ordinatiou  between  mind  and  body  is  carried  much  farther 
when  we  include  the  permanent  features  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  reactions  in  which  passion  and  purpose  are  expressed, 
as  part  of  the  physical  index  of  the  individual  mind.  Yet  this 
we  constantly  do  in  greater  or  smaller  measure.  The  ugliness 
of  Socrates  may  not  appear  to  us  the  paradox  which  it  was  to 
the  Greeks,  but  we  do,  nc\'erthelcss,  adopt  an  analogous  point 
of  view  in  our  judgments,  nsmely.  that  character  is  not  only 
expressed  in  special  acts,  but  also  correlated  with  particular 
anatomical  features.  Hither  an  ultimate  connection  exists 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  simpler  terms,  or  the  habitual  ac- 
tivity which  expresses  a  prevailing  mental  trait  moulds  the 
features,  the  posture  and  the  disposition  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
lo  sympathetic  forms,  which  even  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
reaction  we  interpret  in  subjective  terras. 

Any  individual  .stamp  which  the  impressions  andactiviticsof 
a  single  life  cau  thus  impose  upon  the  body  is  necessarily  limi- 
ted to  its  minor  features  and  relations.  Certaiu  professional 
habits,  unhealthy  nu>des  of  life,  and  occupations  which  subject 
those  who  follow  them  to  deforming  or  poisonous  agents  have 
ft-ell-defined  diatheses  which  we  read  without  hesitation.  But 
these  changes  are  practically  confined  to  the  muscular  and 
fatty  tissues  and  to  dermal  alterations  due  to  interferences  with 
the  digestive  and  eliminative  processes.  The  larger  anatomi* 
cal  features  of  the  body  and  its  general  external  qualities  re- 
main  practically  unaffected  by  the  furttines  of  the  individual, 
and  reappear  unchanged  iu  his  offspring. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  tbe  whole 
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question  of  the  ^gnificance  of  speciBc  bodily  features  and  or- 
gans in  relation  to  the  mental  life  may  be  regarded,  namely,  a»] 
the  condition  of  mental  development  in  the  species.  The  body 
cannot  Iw  conceived  as  an  organ  of  mind  in  any  sense  which 
separates  the  fortunes  of  the  two,  and  makes  of  the  mind  an 
iude|>en(Ient  entity,  as  the  user  of  an  instmment  is  commonly 
independent,  in  nature  and  origin,  of  the  implement  which  he 
employs.  The  mind  can  be  called  the  instrument  of  the  body 
as  logically  as  the  body  that  of  the  mind.  The  Aristotelian 
formulation  is  unsurpassable  as  a  statement  of  their  empirical 
relations.  The  mind  is  the  system  of  functions  connected  with 
the  body,  regarded  subjectively.  It  is  not  given  as  a  determi- 
nate reality  apart  from  the  body,  which  is  later  brought  into 
connection  with  (he  latter  as  a  medium  of  expression.  The 
mind  is  the  mind  of  that  particularly  bodily  type  with  which 
it  is  correlated;  for  the  character  and  range  of  ila  experience 
are  essentially  related  tu  the  sensory  and  reactive  mechanisms 
of  the  physical  organism.  The  body  is  the  mind's  limiting  and 
determining  conditiou  as  well  as  its  "agent;"  and  lioth  the 
quality  of  its  constituents  and  the  level  of  its  combinations 
change  with  every  variation  In  the  type  of  structure  which 
support!^  it.  The  developmental  histories  of  mind  and  body 
have  followed  parallel  courses  the  iucideuLs  of  wbicl)  are  intei-^ 
liuked  at  every  stage.  ^M 

We  commonly  think  of  the  central  nervous  system  as  th^^ 
special  physical  mechanism  with  the  elaboration  of  which  the 
evoluiion  of  mind  is  primarily  connected,  yet  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  is  not  a  mis-statement  of  the  conditioning  of 
mind  upon  its  physical  coefficient.  The  primary  relation  of 
the  orgnnism  to  its  environment  is  that  of  a  food  consumer  to 
its  .source  of  supply.  Approprlative  reaction  is  thus  the  basal 
activity  with  which  all  others  are  connected.  But  reaction  is 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  specific  and  intelligent,  in  the 
sense  of  being  discriminative  aud  selective.  It  must  therefore 
be  made  under  the  guidance  of  sense.  Discriminative  sena* 
bility  makes  possible  the  series  of  reactions  upon  which  life 
dejwnds.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  objects  upon  which 
action  is  possible,  as  welt  as  the  range  and  character  of  the 
movements  themselves,  depend  upon  the  nalnre  aud  variety  of 
the  sense  organs  possessed  by  the  organism.  Sensation  and 
movement  are  universally  combined,  in  a  unitary  process  which 
we  describe  as  discriminative  reaction,  aud  this  reciprocal  rela- 
tion between  the  organism  and  its  environment  was  established 
long  before  the  structures  of  the  nervous  system  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  in  manifold  forms  of  life  is|maintained  to-day  in 
its  essential  features  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system. 

The  special  purpose  which  the  nervous  processes  serve  is 
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define  and  fadUute  tbe  reactions  called  forth  by  seusory  stim- 
uli. They  consist  of  tracts  of  mfttter  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  propagation  of  impulses,  which  have  diifcrentiated  from 
the  primitire  protoplasm  and  coustitute  the  paths  of  habitual 
conduction  between  the  point  of  stimulation  and  the  mechanism 
of  reaction.  The  development  of  such  a  system  of  paths  is  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  rise  of  localized  reactions,  and 
upon  its  presence  depends  that  complex  co-ordination  by  which 
any  one  of  the  whole  scries  of  sensory  impressions  to  which  the 
organism  is  sasceptihle  can  give  rise  to  the  same  response,  or 
a  single  stimulation  arouse  on  different  occasions  any  one  of 
the  whole  series  of  reactions  of  which  the  animal  is  capable. 
But  neither  discriminative  sensibility  nor  differential  reaction 
can  be  regarded  as  a  function  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system,  as 
both  exist  independently  of  its  presence. 

The  possibility  of  the  reSection  of  the  world  in  consciousness 
is  given  in  the  differentiation  of  the  sensory  surfaces,  and  its 
realization  depends  upon  the  development  of  motor  control.  If 
it  be  justifiable  at  all  to  separate  the  constituents  of  a  process 
so  thoroughly  unitary  as  the  rise  of  the  nervous  system  with  its 
end  organs  of  sense  and  movement,  one  should  say  that  the 
evolution  of  intelligence  depends  upon  the  elaboration  of  the 
peripheral  mechanisms  rathirr  than  upon  the  central  process, 
since  in  the  former  are  given  the  materials  and  couditimi  of 
development,  while  the  function  of  the  latter  is  to  co-ordinate 
and  transform  the  material  thus  given. 

A  special  interest  for  the  historical  student  of  mind  thus  at- 
taches not  only  to  the  evolutionary  series  in  which  the  sensory 
apparatus  of  a  given  species  takes  form,  but  also  to  the  system 
of  mecham.sms  upon  which  its  adaptive  reactions  depend. 
Among  the  instruments  by  which  the  activities  of  the  mind  are 
recorded  and  communicated  none  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  human  hand.  The  function  of  expression  centres  supremely 
in  the  face,  yet  in  a  multitude  of  ways  its  message  Is  sup- 
plemented by  the  action  of  the  hands;  while  in  all  the  more 
enduring  records  of  intelligence  the  executive  hand  stands 
alone  as  the  agent  by  which  purpose  is  translated  into  plastic 
and  tangible  forms.  The  history  of  such  a  mechanism,  at  once 
so  sensitive  and  so  adaptive,  is  full  of  interest. 

The  structural  evolution  of  the  human  hand  has  been  out- 
lined by  the  writer  in  another  paper,*  and  the  chief  stages  in 
its  history  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  This  mnst  high- 
ly adaptable  member  of  the  system  of  vertebrate  limbs  has 
successively  fulfilled  the  functions  of  locomotion,  support,  sus- 
pension and  manipulation.     Having  its  rise  in  the  lateral  folds 
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of  the  primitive  fishes  the  fore  limb  received  aquatic  modifica- 
tions represented  in  the  bi-pinnate,  unilateral  and  prong-fins, 
and  on  land  underwent  successive  cleavages  of  the  latter  form 
resulting  finally  in  the  five-toed  generalized  form  of  mamma- 
lian limb.  Descending  through  the  plantigrade  type  of  mam- 
mal the  extremity  of  the  fore  limb,  io  common  with  the  hind 
members,  was  first  moulded  to  form  a  grasping  organ,  the  sys- 
tem of  digits  in  its  final  arrangement  presenting  the  phenome- 
non of  opposition,  as  do  most  arboreal  types,  like  the  perching 
birds  and  the  chameleon.  This  structural  differentiation,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  subsequent  fortune  of  its  possessors  de- 
pends, is  essentially  a  modification  of  the  foot,  and  is  indeed 
the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  support  upon  a 
rounded  limb  which  can  practically  be  conceived.  Though  in 
man  its  traces  have  largely  disappeared  from  the  foot,  opposi- 
tion took  place  in  all  four  limbs  before  the  erect  or  semi-erect 
posture  was  attained,  in  which  alone  this  modification  could 
receive  the  functional  significance  which  raised  its  possessor  so 
far  beyond  all  other  organic  types  in  manipulative  and  con- 
structive processes.  The  human  hand  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  in  nature  of  the  operation  of  adaptation  to 
one  specific  function  in  preparing  an  organ  for  a  completely 
new  series  of  activities. 

The  freeing  of  the  hand  for  manipulative  and  constructive 
uses  was  the  concomitant  of  skeletal  and  muscular  develop- 
ment in  the  legs  and  the  attainment  of  the  erect  posture,  and 
together  with  the  latter  modifications  prepared  the  way  of  the 
ape-man  for  a  return  to  life  upon  the  plain  after  his  arboreal 
habitat.  The  new  mode  of  life,  while  it  presupposed  the  ca- 
pacity for  free  and  sustained  movements  of  locomotion,  called 
chiefly  into  play  activities  depending  upon  a  high  brain  devel- 
opment and  involving  distinct  mechanical  constructiveness. 
For  the  primitive  man  was  neither  well  armed,  nor  fleet  of 
foot,  nor  possessed  of  natural  weapons  sufficient  to  maintain 
himself  among  his  fierce  competitors,  and  must  have  depended 
upon  the  distinctly  human  attiibutes  of  cunning  and  skill,  the 
linking  of  resourceful  brain  with  a  highly  developed  manipu- 
lative organ. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  man  and 
the  higher  apes  repectively  we  must  turn  to  the  divergent 
histories  of  their  central  nervous  systems.  "Henceforth," 
to  quote  the  closing  words  of  that  article,  "no  important  struc- 
tural changes  are  to  occur  in  the  general  features  of  the  hand. 
Development  is  to  take  place  chiefly  through  an  increase  in  the 
facility  and  precision  with  which  a  variety  of  relatively  simple 
movements  are  made,  and  the  substitution,  in  ever  increasing 
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grades  of  complexity,  of  mechanical  instruments  for  the  nse 
of  the  band  itself  as  a  maniputative  and  constructive  agent." 
Even  in  its  immediate  physical  features,  however,  the  hand 
most  not  be  conceived  to  have  sufftfred  arrest  at  this  point.     It 
is  indeed  henceforth  to  be  the  ser\'ant  of  the  brain.     The 
value  of  its  ser\*ices  is  not  to  rest  chiefly  upon  its  strength, 
nor  its  endurance,  nor  even  upon  the  swiftness  of  its  move- 
ments, but  upon  its  delicacy  and  adaptiveness  as  an  organ  of 
perception,   and  the  promptness,   accuracy  and  refinement  of 
the  movements  made  by  it  under  perceptive  direction.     Nev- 
ertheless for  the   fulfUlment   of  these    new    functions  further 
structural  evolution  must  take  place  in  the  hand.    Cerebral  de- 
velopment  is  met  by  peripheral  modifications  through   which 
progress  both  in  di.scriminat)ve  perception  and  differential  reac- 
tion is  made  possible. 

One  of  these  necessary  changes  in  the  hand  is  its  denudation 
of  hair.  The  hairy  coat  of  animals  sen.'es  both  as  a  protec- 
tion and  as  a  sense  organ,  the  latter  especially  in  cases  where 
the  hairs  are  long,  stiff  and  sparse.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  to  stimulation  applied  through  the  hair-shaft  can  be  tested 
in  a  moment  by  touching  with  the  lightest  possible  contact  the 
hairs  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  But  though  delicate  these  re- 
sponses are  far  from  reSncd.  The  stimulation  of  the  sense  ol 
touch  in  this  manner  makes  knnwn  the  proximity  of  a  physi- 
cal object  but  gives  practically  no  information  concerning  its 
character.  The  presence  of  a  hairy  covering,  therefore,  stands 
absolutely  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  discriminative 
sensibility  in  the  skin.  In  lower  mammalian  types  as  well  as 
ID  man  the  law  is  exhibited;  the  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  mo- 
Wle,  exploring  members  of  the  body  are  everywhere  freed  from 
hair.  A  clear,  naked  skin  is  the  prerequisite  for  the  develop- 
ment of  perception  through  sensations  of  contact. 

Parallel  with  this  process  must  go  the  specialization  of  the 
hand  in  the  delicacy  of  its  integumentary  covering.  No  re- 
fined manipnlatiim  i.s  po.ssilile  with  a  hard  and  calloi:sed  skin, 
since  it  entails  the  lack  of  that  rcspon.sivcncss  to  subtle  and 
varied  stimulation  upon  which  differential  reaction  finally  de- 
pends. Such  a  change  cannot  have  taken  place  in  the  limb  so 
long  as  it  was  called  upon  to  share  iu  the  function  of  quadru- 
pedal locomotion,  or  was  e\eu  employed  constantly  in  grasping 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  trees  to  sup- 
port the  body  in  climbing.  The  bare  foot  becomes  leather- 
soled  and  insensitive,  the  hand  employed  in  heavy  labor  grows 
callous  aud  obtuse.  No  matter  how  adequate  the  supply  of 
sensory  nerves  to  such  a  limb  it  must  remain  useless  to  its  pos- 
sessor so  long  as  a  homy  plate  is  spread  between  their  ter- 
minals and  the  source  of  stimulation.     A  thin  and  pliable 
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skin,  free  from  hairs  and  callAsitie»,  is  thtis  the  6rst  of  the 
series  of  refined  modifications  which  the  hand  must  present  in 
its  later  evolution  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  intelligence. 

The  uio»t  sensitive  surfaces  of  the  haod  are  the  palmar 
regions,  and  within  this  general  area  especially  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Sensitiveness  there  is  four  times  as  great  as  in  the 
palm  and  ten  times  as  great  as  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  As 
a  condition  of  the  development  of  such  a  sensitively  tipped  rod 
a  degenerative  process  in  the  protective  sheaths  of  the  finger 
may  be  pointed  out.  Wheu  the  terminations  of  the  functional 
digits  are  shod  with  a  homy  covering,  stimulations  are  con- 
veyed to  the  peripheral  nerves  of  touch  only  in  the  form  of 
vibrations  produced  by  the  stroke  of  the  hoof  upon  the  earth 
or  other  si)litl  object.  The  resistance  of  the  surface,  in  such 
cases,  combined  with  auditory  and  visual  perceptions,  furnishes 
information  concerning  certain  practical  aspects  of  the  object 
with  which  the  horny  integument  comes  in  contact,  but  no 
sense  of  touch  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  is  ia>^ 
volved.  V 

When  the  modification  of  tissue  takes  the  form  of  claws,  as 
in  the  cat  tribe  and  rodents  generally,  the  tips  of  the  digits  can 
be  brought  into  contact  with  objects  only  when  the  claws  have 
first  been  embedded  to  their  full  extent,  which  occurs  only 
when  the  limb  is  employed  for  other  purposes  than  perception, 
for  instance,  in  digging,  climbing  and  seizing  prey,  fn  such 
animal  types  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  balls  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  commonly  come  into  contact  with  surrounding  objects, 
and  their  tips,  secluded  and  protected  by  the  curve  of  the 
claws,  remain  undeveloped  as  sensory  organs.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  claw  took  place  relatively  early  in  the  evolution  of 
the  hand.  In  the  lowest  of  the  arboreal  types  it  has  already 
undergone  a  large  amount  of  atrophy,  two  only  of  the  digits 
in  the  middle  lemurs  being  thus  provided,  and  in  the  highest 
species  one  alone,  the  second  toe.  In  the  monkeys  proper  all  « 
the  digits  are  already  furnished  with  nails.  fl 

In  addition  to  modifications  of  the  epidermis  and  its  append- 
ages the  adaptation  of  the  hand  to  complex  perceptive  and 
manipulative  functions  involves  certain  changes  in  the  .structu- 
ral relations  of  the  Hmb.  These  may  l>e  summed  up  as  con- 
sisting in  the  elongation  of  the  digits  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
system  of  muscles  which  bind  the  phalanges  of  the  hand  to- 
gether; in  other  words,  the  hand  must  become  slender,  supple 
and  flexibly  articulated.  The  function  of  these  modifications 
is  chiefly  to  increase  the  opposability  of  the  various  constita- 
ents  of  the  hand.  The  flexible  articulation  of  the  digits  sup- 
plements the  significance  of  the  thumb  by  making  possible  a 
more  perfect  opposition  between  it  and  each  of  the  fingers  sep- 
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Arately.  and  also  allows  of  a  secondary  opposition  among  the 
digits  themselves,  less  adequate  indeed  than  the  primary  oppo- 
sitioD  of  each  of  these  to  the  thumb,  but  still  of  much  impor- 
tance in  the  exploration  and  manipulation  of  objects.  The 
length  and  suppleness  of  the  fingers  permit  al.so  of  a  more  com- 
plete opposition,  by  flexion,  between  the  system  of  digits  and 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  significance  of  these  various  modifications  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  intelligence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  perception  is  elaborated  point  by  point  in  dependence  upon 
a  system  of  motor  reactions,  the  character  of  which  determines 
the  form  and  adequacy  of  one's  intuition  of  the  world.  Pure 
sensory  apprehension  does  not  exist;  since  that  interpretation 
of  .sensation  through  which  the  construcltou  of  tlie  external 
world  takes  place  in  the  mind  can  proceed  only  on  the  basis  of 
specific  movements  called  forth  by  the  stimulus,  in  virtue  of 
vbich  the  connections  of  various  items  of  sensation  with  par- 
ticular experiences  of  movement  and  resistance  are  one  by  one 
established  through  actual  exploration  and  testing,  until  finally 
each  calls  to  mind  at  once  its  proi>er  associate,  and  the  field 
of  perception  becomes  a  s>'stem  of  intelligible  symbols  which  is 
instantly  and  correctly  interpreted. 

The  perceptual  world  as  it  is  presented  in  consciousness  at 
any  moment  is  thus  a  complex  product  which  can  have  arisen 
only  from  the  manifold  and  repeated  experiences  of  many  past 
moments  in  which  the  sensor>'  content  has  been  subjected  to 
experimental  variation  and  associated  with  specific  forms  of 
self-activity  and  its  objective  limitations.  The  more  variously 
we  have  reacted  upon  the  physical  world  the  more  fnll  of  mean- 
ing is  the  system  of  sensory  stimulations  which  it  affords,  and  the 
more  ex  tensive  and  ex  act  our  discrimination  of  its  characteristics 
and  relations.  To  a  being  sensorially  perfect  but  incapable  of 
reaction  upon  its  environment  the  world  in  which  we  live  must 
remain  a  pure  phantasmagory  of  sliifting  sensations,  a  dream 
not  of  things  but  of  impalpable  subjective  visions.  The  world 
becomes  real  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  active  in  relation  to  it. 

The  features  of  the  perceptual  world  which  the  senses  of  a 
gTveo  animal  reveal  to  it  must  therefore  in  a  very  intimate 
fashion  be  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  exploring  and 
manipnlative  organs  with  which  it  is  furnished,  as  well  as  upon 
the  range  of  its  special  sensation.  The  mechanical  limitations 
placed  npon  its  reactions  are  at  the  same  time  conditions 
which  determine  the  form  and  extent  of  the  interpretation 
which  it  can  put  upon  the  sensory  impressions  which  it  re- 
ceives. Without  delicacy  of  the  sense  organ  itself,  that  is, 
without  those  structural  differentiations  of  its  surfaces,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  becomes  capable  of  responding  by  distinct  physio- 
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logical  reacliotts  to  a  multitude  of  minute  modifications  in  the 
stimuli  which  act  upon  it.  no  differential  reaction  would  of 
course  be  possible,  and  the  discrimination  of  objects  would 
fall  to  the  ground  from  the  lack  of  its  Euudameutal  basis;  but 
were  the  structural  de\'elopment  of  the  sense  organ  never  so 
perfect,  it  would  still  be  fuactionally  useless  as  an  or^n  of 
perception  so  long  as  the  refined  control  of  its  movements  re- 
mained in  abeyance.  One  cannot  imagine  a  clear  perception 
of  visual  form,  fur  example,  lo  exist  for  an  animal  incapable  of 
those  coordinated  eye-movements  by  which  the  contours  of 
objects  are  traced  and  retraced  with  exactness  and  facility. 

The  fiuiction  of  muscular  control  in  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects and  space  relations  is  not  limited  to  the  adjtistmeuts  of 
the  sense  organ  immediately  concerned.  A  part  of  scarcely 
less  significance  in  the  interpretation  of  sensations  of  sight' 
and  hearing  i.s  played  by  the  exploring  movements  of  the 
limbs.  Here  again  the  mechanical  limits  placed  upon  the 
range  and  exactness  of  reaction  condition  the  translation  of 
^^sual  and  auditory  sensatious  into  perceptions  of  sight  and 
heariug.  Imagine  any  degree  of  perfection  one  pleases  in  the 
optic  qualities  of  the  eye  in  an  animal  like  the  horse,  one  is 
still  utterly  nnable  to  conceive  of  any  such  a  world  dawning 
upon  its  intelligence  as  that  which  is  presented  through  our 
own  senses.  The  mere  fact  of  the  callous  hoof  and  clumsy 
limb  is  au  impassible  barrier  to  au  understanding  of  the  subtle 
and  varied  impressions  which  we  have  supposed  the  eye  to  be 
capable  of  receiving.  With  a  physiologically  perfect  organ  of 
vision  the  innumerable  refined  modulations  of  form  and  .sur- 
face of  which  vision  gives  us  instant  apprclicnsiDti  would 
remain,  in  the  blank  gaze  of  the  brute,  an  unmeaning  confu- 
sion of  light  and  color.  Without  the  illuminating  touch  of 
the  mobile  and  sensitive  hand  the  shapes  of  the  solid  objects 
about  us  would  never  have  detached  themselves  from  the  gen-] 
cral  background  of  the  field  of  vision  and  arranged  themseh'es 
in  the  elaborately  figured  relief  in  which,  at  a  single  glance 
of  the  eye.  they  are  revealed  to  us, 

We  have  imagined  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  vision  physi* 
ologicaliy  well  developed  but  inadequately  provided  with 
mechanisms  of  motor  control.  Such  a  supposition  is,  however, 
historically  unwarrantable.  Under  the  conceptiou  of  evolu- 
tion, whether  arising  from  the  inheritance  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics or  as  a  result  of  spontaneous  variations,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  particular  sensory  modification  depends  upon  the 
furtherance  it  affords  to  the  system  of  useful  reactions  which 
the  economy  of  life  comprises.  In  other  words  its  usefulness 
to  the  animal,  and  hence  its  consen'ation  as  a  character  of  the 
species,    is  based    upon    the    possibility   of   differential   reac- 
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lion  to  the  new  sensorial  qualities  to  which  its  appearance 
.Eii-es  rise. 

The  Tank  of  the  various  sensory  mechanisms  in  the  scale 
of  importance  as  perceptive  organs  will  be  found  intimately  de* 
pendent  upon  the  character  of  the  apparatus  of  motor  control 
-vrith  which  they  arc  severally  provided.     The  physiological 
cJtderentiation  of  a  part  of  the  sensitive  body  surface  is  but  the 
first  step  in  the  elaboration  of  a  sense  organ.     For  any   real 
cievelopment  it  must  be  followed  by  isolation  from  the  general 
xnass  of  the  body  aud  provision  with  such  muscular  append- 
ages as  will  tiiakir  possible  inilcijendent   local   reaction  and  the 
variation  at  will  of  the  relation  of  the  sensor>'  surface  to  its 
sources  of  stimulatioa.     It  is  this  facility  and  precision  of  cou- 
irol  in  the  sensoh-motor  apparatus  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  common  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  seuses,  and 
£;ives  such  functional  superiority  to  sight  and  touch  over  taste 
and  smell.     The  development  of  bodily  control  in  the  form  of 
organic  adjustments  and  movements  of  exploration  conditions 
every  advance  in  the  mechanism  of  sensory  perception.    They 
probably  do  not   in  any  case  produce  those  modifications  in 
which  the  evolution  of  the  senses  consist,  but  their  adequacy 
or  insufficiency  affords  the  selective  environiuent  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  new  variations  shall  survive  or  perish.    The 
muscular  mechanisms  of  the  body  must  thus  undergo  pro- 
gressive development  if  useful  modifications  of  the  sensory 
areas  are  to  be  made  efficacious  in  the  evolution  of  intelli- 
gence. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  the 
process  by  which  the  hand  becomes  capable  of  fulfilling  its  ex- 
ploring and  interpretative  functions  does  not  consist  .solely  in 
the  elaboration  of  its  architectural  features,  namely,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  pliable  skin  and  flexible  members.  The  incor- 
poration of  these  modifications  depends  ujwn  a  parallel  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  sensory  and  motor  nerves  supplying 
the  surfaces  and  articulations  of  the  hand.  Each  of  these 
sets  of  structures  is  iudtspensable.  Without  a  full  supply  of 
sjiensory  ner^-es  the  surfaces  of  the  hand  would  be  obtuse,  and 
.oed  discrimination  of  the  features  of  objects  become  im- 
issible.  The  insensitive  skin  would  interpose  itself  be- 
veen  the  intelligence  and  its  object  like  an  impenetrable  veil. 
This,  however,  is  but  half  the  story  concerning  the  part 
which  the  sensory  nerves  play  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  world  of  objects  and  space  relations.  These 
perceptions  depend  also  upon  sensations  deriving  from  the  pro- 
cess of  adjustment  itself,  and  not  due  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tact between  the  hand  and  the  surface  of  the  object  explored. 
It  is  to  these  ktnazsthetic  sensations  chiefly  that  we  owe  our 
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knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  con6guratiDn  of  the  objects 
about  us.  The  limb  must  be  sensitive  within  as  well  as  with- 
out, in  teudons  and  articulatory  surfaces  as  well  as  tbroughout 
the  external  skin.  Without  this  refined  sense  of  position  and 
movement  the  world  might  present  to  us  a  scries  of  experi- 
ences of  variously  textured  surfaces  but  scarcely  one  of  objects 
and  distances.  By  means  of  kinecsthetic  sensation  and  its 
residues  alt  the  familiar  adjustments  of  our  bodies  are  made. 
To  the  exploring  hand  it  is  as  a  second  visual  sense  by  which 
the  patliway  of  perception  is  illuminated  aud  the  space  rela- 
tions of  objects  recognized. 

Kina'-sthetic  sensation  arises  of  course  in  connection  with 
passive  as  well  as  active  movements,  so  that  changes  iu  the 
position  of  a  limb  brought  about  by  purely  external  agencies 
are  discriminated  with  a  fair  amount  of  exactness.  Its  char- 
acteristic function,  however,  appears  in  relation  to  voluntary 
reactinn.s  and  their  systematic  co-ordination.  The  possibility 
of  linking  muscular  reactions  in  a  system  of  harmonious 
and  purpo.seful  movements  depends  upon  the  incoming  stream 
of  sensations  which  these  reactions  themselves  arouse.  The 
control  of  each  successive  movement  which  is  to  take  place  is 
conditioned  upon  the  sensing  of  the  adjustment  which  has  jtut 
occurred.  The  moment  this  system  of  resident  sensations  is 
eliminated  the  reactions  fall  back  into  the  primitive  chaos 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  impulsive  movements  of  the  infant, 
unless,  indeed,  they  be  directed  in  some  secondary  fashion,  as 
by  the  sense  of  sight. 

The  development  of  a  refined  system  of  motor  nerves  em- 
ploying a  sensitive  and  flexible  organ  under  the  direction  of 
kin^ssthetic  sensation  forms  thus  the  internal  differentiation 
upon  which  the  progressive  adaptation  of  the  hand  in  the  ser- 
vice of  intelligence  depends.  Since  every  intellectual  advance 
is  conditioned  upon  the  possibility  of  realizing  in  concrete  form 
those  more  elementary  conceptions  from  which  it  proceeds,  it 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  hand,  through  which 
alone  this  embodiment  of  thought  and  purpose  is  mediated,  is 
of  all  bodily  members  the  most  human  and  most  noble;  and 
that  in  its  features  and  capabilities  is  symbolized  all  that  man 
bas  achieved  in  his  long  upward  march  from  the  primeval  ooze 
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ne  Mind  of  Man,  by  Gdstav  Spiluik.    Swkh  Sonnenschein  and  Co., 
London.  >od  Tbe  MacMillao  Co.,  New  York,  1902.  pp.  xiv  and  553. 

This  book  is  a  general  treatise  on  psycliology,  "more  especially 
desteiied  'o'  tbe  \\%c  of  stndents."  The  work  has  a  serions  mission, 
for  it  IB  a  voice  rai^d  a){uiusl  "the  amazing  backwardneM  of  p»ychol- 
0^"  10  protest  thai  not  only  have  "the  elementary  principles  of 
pVvctiology  ....  still  to  be  establiahed;"  but  that,  "from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  no  seriouB  attempt  has  yet  been  made  in  that 
direction."  U  "will  have  fulfilled  its  author'!  purpose  if  jt  accentu- 
stes  the  need  of,  and  assists  in  catablishinKt  a  psychology  of  a  striclly 
srientific  character."  The  'ama/in(j  hnckwaraneoH  of  piychology'  is 
said  to  be  chiefly  doe  "to  its  having  been  almost  exclusively  cultivated 
by  philosopher*  or  thow  philosophically  incline«l  "  To  this  general 
cause,  tnay  be  added  the  psycUologists'  anxiety  "to  systematize  tbut 
which  they  had  not  previously  exiiinined,"  the  stibstitntioc  of  hy- 
potbeata  for  empirical  data,  the  admitted  failure  of  iulroHpection  (I) 
and  the  erroneous  conception  of  experiment.  The  author's  'new' 
method  involves  miaate  obserratJoti  completed  by  geueralizatiou.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  "psychology,  jealously  separated  from 
physiolojfv,  ....  cannot  supply  as  with  a  consistent  flccotgnt  of 
the  (acts  of  mind;"  hence  "it  is  in  neurology,  or  brain  science,  coupled 
with  introspection,  that  our  hope  nltimntely  lies."  The  new  method 
la  not  to  be  confased.  the  author  explains,  with  that  used  by  "scholars 
of  the  psychological  laliomtory,"  "After  reviewing  what  ts  practi- 
ca.11y  the  whole  field  of  psycbophysics,"  be  draws  the  folluwin^r  vivid 
pictnre  of  the  laboratory  and  its  work.  For  the  purpose  of  examining 
psychological  facts  expcrinieutally.  "laboratories  are  fitted  up,  con- 
taining the  necessary  appliances.  All  the  costomary  scientific  checks 
arc  employed.  The  number  of  experiment*  i»  recorded,  as  well  aa  the 
persons  experimente<l  upon.  The  time  of  each  experiment  19  deter- 
mined by  electric  clocks  which  genernlly  mark  thousnndtbs  of  a 
second  and  which  are  usually  stopped  by  pressing  a  buUou  ou  which 
the  hand  already  rests.  In  short,  Ihfse  experinieutxarc  ilistinguished 
by  an  ingenuity  and  a  care  which  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  physical  in- 
qniries."  The  picture  reveals  in  aqtiaint  but  striking  way  the  methods 
and  the  limitations  of  the  artist.  Such  caricatures  of  the  laboratory 
have  almost  disappeared,  even  from  newt^papers;  one  hardly  expects 
thetn  from  ibe  critic  of  psychological  systems. 

When  Mr.  Spiller  drops  the  r-Me  of  iconoclast  and  begins  to  write 
jwaitively.  hix  writing  greatly  improves.  He  offers  aa  a  detinition  of 
psychology  the  fol  lowing  statement.  "Psychology  treats  of  the  nature 
awl  the  satisfaction  of  those  distinctive  needs  which  are  connected 
with  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this  it  treats  of  in  aysteuiatic 
conjnnctlon  with  the  aystem  of  sights,  aounds,  smells,  etc.,  which  are 
developing  concurrently,  1.  e.,  psychology  treats  of  the  necda  which 
arise  out  of  the  relations  of  the  various  systems  in  the  organism,  and 
oat  of  the  relations  of  that  organism  to  its  eaviroment."  The  'central 
needs'  with  wbich  psvchology  deals  are  elsewhere  defined  as  "functioaal 
tendeocies  inherent  in  the  central  system  under  the  particular  coo- 
ditions  of  any  moment."  These  needs  are  followed  by  proccsscB  which 
tend  to  satisfy  them,  but  neither  the  need  nor  its  satisfaction  fa  ttece*- 
aarily  conscious.     "A  complete  psychology  would,  tor  iustance,  tell 
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OS  what  is  tbe  cficct  of  aa  empty  stomach  on  the  aerrotis  sytteni  and 
proceed  to  enamcrste  the  phvsiotogical  changes  which  sapcTveoe 
Dntil  the  rcfiQisitc  food  reaches  the  stomach.  Some  of  these  changes 
woaM  be  represented  by  feeliog*,  fccntations  and  ideas  ;  bat  tbe  o«r- 
■whelmtog  majority  of  them  wonld  not  be  afaadowtrtl  by  any  lerliti}^ 
which  were  directly  observable.  That  one  department  of  psychology 
would  trace  the  physioloeical  proceuca  coaoeclc«l  with  central  needs, 
while  another  would  deafwith  tbe  accompaoying  facts  of  feeliug." 

Now  it  ia  from  the  point  of  view  of  these  central  netilatliai  con- 
sciousness is  considered  tbruughont  the  book.  Tbe  need  t!i  the  'i>t:m- 
nlos'  to  any  givco  conscioaaiieat:  and  it  it.  moreover.  itG  raison  d'itrt. 
Consciousoesa  is  representative  of  organic  function  and  can  properly 
be  anderstood  only  in  the  light  of  the  fnoctiooal  tendencies  that  in- 
itiate, determine  and  control  it.  Instead  of  referring  to  'conscious- 
ness,' however,  the  author  usually  employn  the  term  "syttem."  whicb 
be  de&nes  aa  "anything  given  whatsoever,"  i.  e..  a  sensation,  a  fcL-ltajf. 
an  image,  a  train  of  Ihougbt  or  action,  or  what  not. 

Systems  once  set  into  activity  as  the  expression  of  needs  on  their 
way  to  satisfaction,  may  be  considered  from  several  points  of  view. 
(ij  Systems  at  disMAu/t J  (ch.  il),  i.  e.,  »a  broken  up,  differentiated. 
In  attention,  without  which  a  system  exists  only  asa  "v^ue  detaiHess 
feeling."     Attention  is  ayuonvmons  with  'neural  activity.'     "lis  total 

Sioantity"  is  constant  and  limited.  Distribution  ol  systems  rests  tbeie- 
ore  upon  distribution  of  neural  activity.  (3)  Systems  as  organised 
(ch.  iii).  Organixation  takes  place  in  the  form  of  habit  and  under  tbe 
pressure  of  needs.  "Tbe  needs  of  onr  nature  are  tbe  source  of  orj^ai 
ized  trends  of  every  description,  as  indeed  of  every  task.  They  rvpr, 
sent  H  iletinite  neural  sensibility  which  enables  tbe  work  to  proccedJ^ 
"All  habits  and  thoughts  arc  more  or  less  or)ianixed  sccondaty  com- 
plexes.'* The  sanction  for  organization  is  found  in  its  economy.  ".At- 
tention energy  is  limited  while  onr  desires  tend  to  be  bouudless." 
"Hence  a  struggle  for  the  6eld  ol  consciousness  ensues,  as  a  resnlt  of 
which  thought  is  simplified."  (3)  Systftfu  as  nfed-satis/ying  (c'h.  iv  1. 
Under  this  heading,  stand  vorioas  etfects  of  organisation  ami  economic 
xation  upon  the  sntisfactton  of  needs.  The  chapter  is  iucoQfteqnent 
and  rambling.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  book 
"to  ta)k  of  many  things."  The  author  dwells,  inter  alia,  npou  tbe 
t^miinus  ad  ^uem  as  a  factor  in  association  {c/.  Stout's  'continuity  of 
interest'}.  H)  Systems  as  redeveli/ped (ch.  v).  Memory  is  considered 
as  'secondary'  systems  (reproductions)  which  play  a  part  in  the  satis- 
faction o(  needs.  Mr.  Spillcr  liere  Ini^5cs  tbe  opportanity  to  draw  the 
natural  functional  distinction  between  perception  and  memory  a<  rest- 
ing upon  different  needs  and  different  modes  of  satisfaction.  (5)  Sys/rms 
as  4i s t ur/ied  (,ch.  vi.).  The  disturbanceof  systems  yields  pleasure  and 
pain  And  implits  a  deci^led  loss  of  neural  eqnilibiium.  accomuauied 
by  a  temporary  disorganization  of  thought  and  action.  It  is  "an 
exceptional  state  which  bas  to  be  met  in  an  exceptional  way."  The 
diHtuclmiice  further  implies  a  fun^lmnental  and  urgent  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  organism  'from  swift  disaster'  and  for  restoring  'ueural 
tranquillity.'  But  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  the  sole  or  cveu  the  usnsi 
determinants  of  thmigbt  and  action.  Thought  and  action  are  deter- 
mined by  'our  organized  needs,'  in  general,  which  "normally  realize 
themselves  acconling  to  inherited  and  acquired  inclinations,  and  uot 
as  the  result  of  disturbances."     Id  the  author's  collected  "opinions  of 

gHvrhologisls"  on  aScctive  theory,  one  misses  the  names  of  Wnndt, 
[unstcrberg,  Kitlpe,  Meytiert  and  l,chmann.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  llie  volume,  there  is  a  lack  of  pers])ective.  (6)  Systems  as  need- 
deUrmitied{ch.  vii).  This  chapter  contains  the  main  thesis  of  the  book; 
S.  t.,  that  "psychology  only  knows  of  needs  and  tbe  proccsa  by  which 
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these  needs  s&tisfj  IbemselTes."  It  also  coutains  an  account  of  'will' 
m»  expr«ft»ion  of  orK^nired  needs  presvin};  (or  fulfillment.  The  present 
writer  was  disappoiutedtbat  a  frauklir  functional  aceouotof  will  should 
bave  been  fisti&Bcd  vrith  a  superficial  classification  of  needs  into 
"perennial, ■  'periodic,'  'peraoual,'  'peculiar,'  'political'  and  'j)a»*ing.* 
The  list  IS  also  incooiplctc,  closely  as  it  presses  the  limits  of  allltera- 
tiou-  One  looks,  moreover,  for  a  uiore  exact  and  searcbioK  inquiry 
into  how,  in  particalar,  needs  arc  satisfied, — (or  a  description  of  the 
need  »%  it  actually  workft  it*elf  out.  (7)  Systnns  as  unififd  (ch.  vjii). 
ThiA  chapter  includes  a  scries  of  little  essays — most  o(  them  immature 
or  inade<in«te— on  snbjects  connected,  nearly  or  remotely,  witli  the 
aotbor'a  theory  of  mouism.  the  monism  of  the  school  of  'Immaueuce.' 
Chapter  viii  closes  the  part  of  the  volume  devoted  to  'general  analy. 
set  '  The  next  three  chapters  arc  brought  under  the  somewhat 
ambiguous  Spenccri«n  rubric,  'special  syntheses.'  They  disL'uss  the 
dependency  of  the  individual  Cespecially  the  ko'is^  npon  social  en- 
vironment, an't  the  organization  of  character  through  vi<evi\i  {^Syitefts 
Si  individual  j:fd,c\i.  \x):  the  various  levels  of  psychophysical  activity, 
bard  tbinking,  casual  thought,  dreams.  hallucinatiouE,  the  animal 
eonsciousnes<i,  etc.  (SyitrtHS  as  claasified.  ch.  r);  and  esthetic  appre- 
heusioa  as  dependent  upon  a  specific  need  furnished  by  the  attentioD 
iStstems  at  alttnliortdrtertnined,  ch.  xi).  The  volume  closes  with  ■ 
Bncf  and  succinct  summary  of  the  whole  treatise. 

Thronghoiil  the  work  just  tnitlined,  the  author  dinplays  a  happy 

lift  of  intTOspcctiou.     His  jmircs.  arc,  as  a  result,  rich  in  illustrative 

BMtcrial,  for  which  psycliolo^iKls  of  every  school  (save  only  those  few 

who  taboo  introspection,  intcrro^atinf;  by  preference  their  apparatus 

instead   of  their  observers)  n-ill    t>e  grateful.     If  ouc  were  to  pass  a 

general  criticistn  upon  Mr.  Spille^r's  u.4e  of  this  material,  one  would 

tay,  however,  that  be  employed  it  too  little  by  way  of  illustration  and 

too  much  by  way  of  inductive  proof.     Take  two  i^istauces.     On  the 

basis  of  casual  observation  of  three  oraufr.ou tangs  who  were  watched 

"'■    few    times   for   several    hours   together,"    the   author   makes   the 

•wtcpiog  assertion  that  "we  arc  therefore  justified  in  stating  that  at 

leaM   one  species  hcsidcs   the   human    possesses   intelligent   thought 

^et^-rniined  by  a  coniinnous  and  equal  current  of  oenral  cncrgv,"  and, 

Xartber,  that  "the  various  capabilities  of  the  higher  animals  difier 

only  in   iriftin^   details.''     Again,  cssnal   observation^by  no   meaiu 

carefully  made — of  tUc  visual  after-image  leads  togcaeial  ioductlotu 

TCganling  the  rnnsrinu-<>  effects  of  retinal  stimulatton.     Thiok  of  the 

^ara  of  serious  painstskiug  work  spent  npou  the  after-image,  and  thea 

consider  the  vaine  of  a  few  niicoiiirolled  observatious!     Who  wontd 

«xpect  a  student  of  physics  to  learn  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  of  optics 

with  such  appliances  as  "a  red  table  cloth  nnd  a  lamp  with  a  green 

shade?"     The  author  fails  to  realize  that  tbe  science  of  mind  is  as  far 

removed  from  popular  psychology  as  physics  is  from  parlor  magic.   The 

vicinuaneas  of  such  teaching  is  not  to  be  condoned,  in  spite  of  such 

gBilelesfi  and  humane  recommeodttioas  as  that  the  student  himself 

observe  and  "experiment  with  domesticated  animals  carefully  avoid- 

iu  any  uokinduc>ts." 

Mr.  Spiller,  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  new  method  and  to  remodel 
the  psychological  system,  has  proposed  to  himself  a  difficult  task. 
The  way  of  the  revolutionist  is  hard,  especially  if  tbe  revolutionist, 
by  wholesale  denunciation  of  standard  work,  provoke  the  charge  of 
rash  amateurism.  The  psychological  value  of  the  t>ook  lies  neither 
ia  its  iconoclastic  proposals  nor  in  its  method  (which,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  tcieotific  value,  is  not  new)  but  in  its  poiut  of  view.  It  is  the  most 
frankly  and  coosislently  'fonctionar  psychology  yet  written.  An 
'■ctivtty'  psychology  always  invoices  some  extra-psychological  aid, 
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whetber  from  'nncoosions  ideas,'  or  'association,'  or  'dispositions,*  or 
a  'self,'  or  a  set  of  physiological  fnnctions.  Onr  anthor  has  chosen  to 
appeal  to  biology  ;  to  make  coiiBcionaness  a  part  of  the  response  to,  the 
reaction  upon,  a  need,  an  unfulfilled  function  of  the  organism.  The 
particular  physiological  powers  invoked,  the  appeal  to  'inmost  nerrons 
centres,'  to  'nenral  momentum,'  'inclination,'  'disturbance,*  etc.,  will 
hardly  pass  nochallenged  by  the  physiologist,  bnt  the  general  pro- 
cedure 18  legitimate  and  leads,  moreover,  to  interestiog  and  valuable 
resnlts — if  only  these  results  be  not  confnsed  with  psychology  as  a 
whole.  It  leads  to  valuable  results  because  consciousness,  considered 
as  a  set  of  functions,  performs  at  least  a  part  of  its  work  ia  the  ser- 
vice of  the  organism  and  if  it  is  thus  considered,  entirely  withoat 
reference  to  the  organism,  the  functions  lose  much  of  their  signifi> 
cance. 

Mr.  Spiller's  conception  of  consciousness  as  habitual  function  is 
deserving  of  notice.  Por  him,  consciousness  appears,  not  in  a  moment 
of  organic  hesitation  or  indecision,  where  organization  is  insufficient 
for  a  presented  emergency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  expression  of 
a  ready-made  and  preformed  process  of  reaction.  Thinking  is,  on  thia 
theory,  habituated  reaction,  and  not  essentially  new  adjustment  or 
even  delayed  adjustment.  "To  act  as  we  have  acted  before,  is  normal 
to  all  life,"  and  "thought  is  the  reproduction  of  what  is  relevant."  It 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  commonly  accepted  view 
which  correlates  consciousuess  with  readjustment,  makes  delayed 
reaction  responsible  for  mental  development,  and  discovers  in  learn- 
ing the  criterion  of  mind  icf.  W.  James,  Psychology,  I,  142 ;  M.  F. 
Washburn,  Phil.  Rev.,  XIII,  622). 

The  psychology  of  The  Mind  of  Man,  may  be  called  'reactionism* 
in  contradistinction  to  'representative  atomism.'  In  place  of  direct 
psychophysical  analysis,  it  offers  a  series  of  combined  'systems'  which 
appear  as  functional  adjustments.  Thought  and  action  come  as  the 
answer  to  certain  needs  that  have  been  laid  npon  the  organism  by  the 
conditions  of  life.  Reactionism — especially  interesting  at  present 
because  of  its  relation  to  pragmatic  doctrine — and  atomism  imply 
complementary  procedures  in  psychology.  The  former  desls  with  psy- 
chophysical responses  to  organic  demands;  the  latter  analyzes  con- 
sciousness into  'elements,'  which  it  correlates  with  relatively  simple 
forms  of  physical  stimulus.  The  one  emphasizes  organic  conditions  of 
mind;  the  other,  extra-organic  conditions.  The  one  refers  consciousness 
back  to  functional  habits  of  response;  the  other  refers  consciousness 
back  to  a  world  of  physical  objects  playing  npon  the  sensitive  organ- 
ism. The  one  emphasizes  activity ;  the  other  analysis.  The  one  exalts 
organic  tendency  to  the  neglect  of  external  influence;  the  other  exalU 
physical  causes  and  conditions  to  the  neglect  of  organic  and  organized 
response.  Only  a  synthesis  of  the  two  positions  can  give  a  couiplete 
and  adequate  account  of  mind  whetber  of  man  or  of  any  other  con- 
scious creature. 

Mr.  Spiller  has  added  to  his  book  a  good  index  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  which  is,  however,  neither  complete  nor  representative 
of  the  whole  field  of  psychological  literature. 

Cornell  University.  I.  M.  BbnTLKy. 

Principles  oj  Physiological  Psychology  by  Wilhelm  Wundi;  translated 
from  the  fifth  German  edition  by  Edward  Bradford  Titchbnbk; 
Vol.  I,  pp.  xvi4-347-  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.;  New 
York:     The  MacmiUan  Co.,  1904.    Price  $3.00. 

The  debt  of  English  speaking  psychologists  to  Prof.  Titchener,  al- 
ready considerable,  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  Wundt's  monsmental  Grund- 
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jMge  dcr  pkyiiohgisfhen  Psy€Aologie.  TraiLsIatJon,  to  a  tnsn  capable 
of  gofyl  orijiii!«l  work,  ig  a  heavy  and  sometinies  anjustlfiablc  sacH- 
fice,  but  Wiiiiflt  easily  accessible  to  uny  on«  who  tun  tcu<l  Htii^lish  ia 
aomething  worth  con tid crab le  sacrifice  and  something  for  which  the 
translator'a  cullcaRacit  will  not  lail  to  )>c  {grateful. 

That  we  have  not  had  a  translation  lonj;  ago  is  not  Prof.  Titchener'a 
lault.  In  1890-91  he  had  already  completed  one  of  the  third  editioa. 
hat  not  before  a  fourth  was  \n  pro«nect.  In  1S99  again  a  complete 
translation  of  the  fourth  edition  wss  K>^"  ^^'^r  i^  view  of  the  preacat 
fifth  eililion.  Tlie  trnnslatioii  now  published  is  a  fresh  one  of  ihe  eo- 
lire  wotk,  the  othera  having  beeu  wholly  discarded.  Such  an  experi- 
ence is  hard  for  the  translator,  bnt  j^eta  its  reward  in  the  quality  of 
the  final  product. 

The  original  fifth  edition  of  the  Grnndzugecousiftta  of  three  volumei 
(PP*553'^'  796)  and  an  index  (pp.  134).  The  fimt  vohimc  of  the 
translation  covers  13S  pages  of  Vol.  I  of  the  original,  embracing  the 
"Introduction"  and  "Pan  I:  On  the  Bodily  .Suhatralc  of  the  Mental 
Life,"  together  with  a  ten-page  section  on  "I*re-]>sycbologicai  Con- 
cept*" which  i»  found  in  the  fourth  edition  hnt  not  in  the  fifth,  and  a 
volume  index  of  names  and  aub)ccts. 

As  a  tnatterof  course  Ihe  work  hn.s  been  carefully  and  conscientious- 
ly done.  In  poiut  of  training,  expericocc  and  aympatby  Prof.  Titch- 
eoer  Is  nnitjuely  fitted  (or  his  task.  Translator's  footnotes  have  been 
added  apariiigly:  in  some  cases  for  the  special  rendition  of  difficult 
terms,  in  others  for  references  to  Bugliah  versions  of  works  cited 
{(■£-•  tojowett'a  Plato),  in  still  others  forhringing  the  statements  of 
tfao  text  into  hsntiony  with  recent  discoveries  iu  embryology  liiid  ucu- 
rology.  perhaps  the  utter  iinpoaaibjlity  of  turning  Wundt's  German 
into  intelligent  Guglish  by  a  literal  translation,  perhaps  the  enforced 
revisions  of  the  English  version,  perhaps  the  translator's  veteran 
skill,  perhaps  all  of  them  together,  have  made  the  atyle  leas  angular 
than  that  of  Kiilpc's  manual  some  years  ago,  and  therefore  much 
pIcasMntcr  reading — a  point  of  no  small  tmportauce  iu  a  work  of  ibis 
Kind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  pcycbologitt  who  has  uot 
already  facile  nseof  a  copy  of  the  original  should  possess  himself  of 
the  translation,  even  if  he  should  have  to  suspend  hia  subscription  to 
the  .7m/-n'Va«y0unv0/ lo  purchase  it !  K.  C.  S. 


PSYCHIATRY. 

D&.   ISADOR  U.  COUAT. 

RECENT    UTRRATtTRB    ON     THR    PATHOl^GY    OF    DEMBNTIA 

PR.€COX. 

The  feeling  that  there  mnst  exist  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  pro- 
duction of  various  psvchosea,  will  pcrhapa  explain  the  recent  studica 
devoted  to  this  en<l  in  dementia  prtecox.  Kablbaum  has  already  re- 
ported at  length  the  results  of  seven  autopsies  in  katatonia,  in  which 
the  microscopic  examination  was  negative,  while  Aliiheimer  and  Nisa) 
in  the  same  iliRease  found  a  neuroglia  increase,  eapcci.iily  in  the  deep> 
cr  layers  of  the  cortex.     W.  K.  Unuton  (.American  Jonrnid  of  Insanitj, 
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Jan.,  1903),  mntlr  an  eihaastiTe  examination  of  the  central  nenraus 
fyitem  Jo  a  caie  of  the  katatoaic  form  of  dementia  precox  of  foar 
fears'  dnralion,  with  death  from  palmonary  luhcrculosis.  Tlie  era* 
nial  hones  were  thicleened  and  the  dara  free.  The  cortex  was  firm  and 
of  cvcu  consistcDcy,  bat  in  the  right  bcmiajiherc  the  cpisjrlvun  sal- 
ens was  fnnnd  to  be  markedlydeveioped,  while  the  paracentral codto- 
Inliotis  vrcte  noticeably  narrow.  Sections  from  the  frontal,  temporal, 
paracentral,  Broca'n,  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  coavolutioBt, 
cunens.  hypophysis,  angular  gyms,  caadate  and  lenticntar  nnclei, 
facial  area,  cerebellum,  Inmbar  unil  dursal  cord  and  the  npinal  Kanglia 
disclosed  the  followinft  GudiitK^.  Slight  celt  chan|];ea  were  found 
everywhere,  being  most  marked  in  the  first  frontal  convolution. 
These  changes  consisted  of  central  chromatolysis,  a  slight  degree  of 
pale  yellow  piumentation.  at ij;ht  cell  atrophy,  dislocation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  nucleus  and  folding  of  the  nnclear  membTanc.  The  deeper 
layers  seemed  to  be  mostly  affected.  Pbagocytoaia  was  well  marked 
and  there  wa-*  slight  increase  of  neuroglia  nuclei,  but  no  changes  in 
the  niedtillatc<l  nnres  and  no  marked  vaacnlar  change*.  Drawing  bis 
conclusions  from  the  study  of  this  one  case,  the  writer  nay.'i,  "The 
poaitive  finding*  are  suggestive  and  seem  to  me  to  indicate  the  lines 
upon  which  further  research  can  be  best  carried  oat  for  fatore  atady 
of  this  class  of  cases." 

DuntOn'a  second  paper  (AmeriCttn  Journal  ol  Inaanity,  April,  1904) 
lelatcB  to  the  case  of  a  female,  act.  47,  with  a  tubercular  heredity. 
There  was  increasing  dementia  and  rapid  and  extreme  emaciation,  the 
weight  in  8  months  decrtasinji  from  180  to  90  lbs.  A  few  days  before 
death  there  were  noticed  muiwulnr  mo%*eraents,  general  coarse  tremor 
and  al  times  clonic  movements  of  the  eatrcmitics.  The  dura  was  ad- 
herent over  the  region  of  the  first  frontal  convolutions;  the  brain  waa 
symmetrical,  the  convolution*  somewhat  atrophied  and  there  was 
engorgement  of  the  vessels.  The  specimens  for  histological  examina- 
tion were  taken  from  the  same  regions  aa  in  the  first  case.  The  cells 
in  the  cortex  showed  the  following  changes;  increased  pale  yellow 

Sigmcnt,  freaueut  central  chromatolyais,  cell  often  swollea,  atrophied, 
iaplaced  ana  distorted  nuclei.  In  the  ceret>e11um,  there  was  a  de- 
crea-ic  of  the  I'urkinje  tells,  which  were  distorted  and  atrophied  and 
bad  a  granular  appearance,  while  the  nuclei  were  distorteti.  "Ghost 
cells"  were  present.  There  was  an  increase  of  the  tangential  fibres  ; 
the  neuroglia  sections  were  uusuccesaful,  but  an  tucjease  of  neuroglia 
nuclei  was  observed  by  other  stains.  In  Qsing  the  polychrome  stain, 
the  white  matter  on  decolorizattou,  retained  it*  color  longer  than  the 
cortex,  and  this  indicated  to  the  anthor  some  nnusnal  chemical  change 
in  the  brain. 

From  his  study  of  these  two  cases,  and  from  the  literature  reviewed 
in  the  papers,  the  author  considers  that  the  pathology  of  dementia 

{tnerux  is  being  established.  The  nerve  cells  in  the  cortex  diminish 
D  dementia  as  in  idiocy,  with  possible  changes  in  their  orientation. 
He  inclines  to  the  hazy  auto-intoxication  hypothesis,  as  the  possible 
etiological  fnctor  concerned  in  these  changes.  These  ohromstolytic 
cell  cbangea  described  by  Dutiton  are  by  uu  means  cuuntaul  or  pathog- 
BOmonlc  for  dementia  pnucox.  They  have  been  found  in  a  mnltitude 
of  other  conditions  ;  general  paralysis,  delirium  tremens,  facial  paralf- 
sis,  Landry's  paralysis,  alcoholic  neuritts,  tetauns,  typhoid  fever, 
pellagrous  iasanity,  pbosplionis  poieouing,  fish  poisoning  with  grave 
nstrO'intestiDal  symptoms,  carcinoma  iu  the  vagus  nucleus,  iu  dinh- 
tberla,  and  in  varioua  terminal  deliriou*  and  depressive  states.  Tnis 
last,  when  associated  with  emaciation,  diarrhea,  cachexia,  motor  weak- 
ness and  twitchings  or  rigiility,  may  form  the  terminal  complex  of  any 
primary  mental  disordei.  It  may  occur  indemeutiaprsecox,  but  is  found 
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Hally  in  those  psycfaofies  sronnd  the  climacteric  period,  nnci  this 
etH  symptorn-coniplei  is  termed  central  neurltla  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer. 
The  cell  ch&ngcs  in  these  caEes  (chiomatolysis,  "axoual  reaction"), 
•re  associated  with  dcf^eneration  of  their  corres ponding  sets  of  fibres. 
In  both  of  Dnnton'a  cases  there  was  extreme  emaciation,  while  la  the 
aecond,  there  was  noted  tremor  and  clonic  movements  of  the  extreoii- 
ties  a  few  days  before  death.  The  cell  chaufceK  iu  both  these  cases, 
therefore,  are  )□  harmony  with  the  clintCHl  and  anatomicnl  pictare  of 
central  neoritis;  the  process  is  a  termiuul  ouc  merely,  ucither  the  re- 
mit nor  the  auderlyiuK  cause  of  the  psychosis  itscH,  but  niaditii-d  by 

[ut  intercnrrent  diiorder.  In  one  of  oiir  own  cases  of  typical  central 
Dearitis.  a  csreful  cxaminatton  of  the  urine,  both  cbcniicatly  and 
phyaiolflgicaMy,  (ailed  to  reveal  any  toxic  products. 

LuTwuchine  (Moditications  anatomo-patholoKiaues  de  1*  cf:orcccere- 
brale  dans  deux  can  de  D^mence  Precoce,  Jonriial  de  yeuropathologle 

tn  de  Psychiatrie  du  nom  S.  S.  KorAalcotf.  1902,  livre  1-3.  P.  61-72)  in 
two  cases  of  dementia  pmecox  finds  atrophy,  and  pigmentary  and 
[atty  degeaeratioti  of  the  cells,  some  dinuppearaiK*!  and  i)exeaeratiou  of 
tbctanf^ntial  and  subcortical  fibres,  enlargement  of  the  peri>vascalar 
•paces,  proliferation  o(  QeiirL>(;lia  iu  the  molecular  layer,  in  the  layer 
of  the  smalt  pyramidal  cells  and  nronnd  the  blood-vessels. 

Brtdier  (Essai  sur  rAaatomic  Patbologique  dcs  Ddmeuces.  Tbise 
dc  Lyon,  1901).  states  that  in  whatever  form  of  dementiEi,  the  lesions 
in  the  cortex  me  practically  the  same,  and  involve  the  uerve  cells,  the 
snpportiiiR  tissue  antl  the  vessels.  Tliese  lesions  consist  of  (jitty  and 
pigmentary  degcnL-ratiou,  central  chromatolysis,  division  of  the  cell 
nucleas,  and  later  atrophy  of  the  cell  body.  There  was  also  prolifer* 
■tion  of  the  neuroglia  (n  the  layer  of  pyraniidfll  cells,  appearance  of 
migratory  elements  and  arterHi-solerosis  of  the  blood  veKsels. 
Klippel  and  L'  Hermitte  ( Diimcnce   Precoce,   Anatomic  Patholo- 

kfiqne  et  Palhoginie,  Kcvae  tie  Psychiatric  et  dc  Psychologic  Bxperi- 

rnentale.  Pev.,  1904.  No.  3)  examined  font  cases  of  dementia  prcecox 
for  the  size  of  the  cell  bodies,  diawinf(  and  mcasaring  a  fixe<L  uumber 
of  pyramidal  cells  in  tbi^  tnntor  vonex  and  awiociatton  centres.  They 
fooud  some  anomalies  of  the  fissures,  absence  of  vascular  chauKeS 
and  no  neuroglia  increase,  the  cell*  of  the  frontal  cortex  and  the  py. 
ramldal  cells  were  smaller  thau  normal  and  showeii  marked  chroma- 
tolyaiaand  pjgmentntion  with  dislocation  of  the  nucleus.  In  twocaaea 
■sa^rmctiy  of  the  cerebellum  was  noted.  The  alrophy  of  the  cells  was 
limited  mostly  to  the  association  centres,  nnd  the  varionx  changes 
Were  looVed  upon  as  the  result  of  long  continued  bot  rather  weak 
pathogenic  agents,  of  an  unknown  nature. 

It  se<ms  to  us  that  these  few  ca->e9  are  far  from  establishing  any 
definite  anatomical  basis  for  dementia  prscoz,  and  do  not  explain  the 
rbarscteristic  symptomatology  of  chisdUeMC.  Besides,  the  group  is 
I  wide  one  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a 
clinical  entity,  and  farther  obserTation  may  establish  independent 
anbdivisions.     Until  then  our  cflortA  arc  premature,  we  are  not  justi- 

;fied  in  drawing  an  anatomkal  conclusion,  or  endeavoring  to  establish 
organic  basis  for  the  disease.  The  leccnt  isolation  of  a  specific  mi- 
cro-organism from  the  blood  in  katatonia,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned, 
to  pcrceivt  it's  absurdity,  I'ossibly  physical  chemistry  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  aide-chain  theory  may  throw  some  light  on  the  (jucstion. 

GAKSBR'S  SVMrrOM. 
This  is  one  of  the  interesting  questions  of  contemporary  psychiatry. 
Ganser  first  published  his  observations  on  random  replies  in  1897,  and 
since  then  there  has  arisen  much  discussion  as  to  whether  these  re- 
plies arc   of   a  hysterical  or  katatonic  nature.     Ganaer  looked   upon 
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it  M  •  b^«terical  sysuptom,  RrccIcc  tbooRht  It  to  be  merely  ■  KtJinn* 
of  bystcna,  NiBsl  as  kiktatonic  ne(;ativisDi,  while  more  receutly  Ueu- 

nebcrR  { lieber  da«  Oanscrschc  Symptom. — Allji.  Zeit.  f.  Paycbiatric. 
Rd.  LXI,  H.  5,  1904],  in  a  record  ul  tbirleenca«easbovriiie  absurd  replies 
found  that  tbe  ftyndrome  occurred  not  only  in  hysterical  stupor  and 
dreauiy  slatea,  but  also  iu  manic  conditious,  meUncbolta  and  demeu* 
lift  prtecox.  Tbe  most  xtrJking  thing  is  the  absolntc  absurdit;^  of  the 
replies,  even  to  the  most  slmpJe  questions,  the  nameo  of  familiar  ob- 
jects  or  in  simple  calculation.  The  patient  listenB  attentively,  Boder- 
siafidfl  the  qoeation,  trie»  hard  to  give  a  correct  answer,  bnt  in  spite 
of  himhelf  the  replies  u&touish  us  by  Ibeii  absurdity.  A  few  details  of 
a  case  from  Henncbcrg's  scric*  (Case  Ij),  may  perhaps  t.KTve  to  make 
this  more  clear,  ilow  many  legs  has  a  dogf  "Fire  legs."  A  bofsc? 
"Also  five."  A  crow?  "1  have  not  seen  any."  A  sparrow  ?  "It  has 
also  lour  feet."     aX3?  =  "5."     aX3?    "6."    3X5?- "8." 

Soukhanoff  lias  given  a  very  excellent  r£sum6  of  the  entire  qnes- 
tion  (Sar  la  Syndrome  de  Oauser  on  de  Symptomo-Complexus  des 
Reponnes  Absurdes,  Rev.  Neurol.,  Aon.  XII,  No.  17.  Sept.  15,  J904). 
AccordiDK  to  him,  tbts  syndrome  diScrs  from  cases  of  mental  con* 
fusion,  where  the  replies  are  absurd,  in  that  they  are  few  in  number. 
He  Ijrlicves  it  to  be  part  of  the  category  of  hysterical  disorders,  but 
believes  it  may  also  accompany  demeutia  prxcox.  Cases  which  show 
the  syndrome  do  not  terminate  by  recovery,  bnt  evol*-e  towards  a 
psychic  state  of  doubtful  prognosis,  not  necessarily  deterioration,  sa 
no  case  of  hysteria  deteriorates.  It  is  an  asaociational  disorder,  and 
when  tbe  i^tieiit  starts  to  reply,  ideas  of  another  order  suddenly 
surge  up  ill  bis  consciousness.  In  hysterical  paralysis,  one  often  ob* 
serves  n  loss  of  fnnctfon  of  isolated  muscles,  simnlating  an  nrKanic 
lesion,  nud  in  Gansei's  ayndronie  we  have  a  partial  analogue,  bui  it 
takes  place  in  the  asM>ciation  apparatus,  it  is  a  partial  memory  disor- 
der, a  diM>rder  of  the  superior  logical  mechanism.  The  question 
simulation  in  medicO'legal  cases,  where  random  replies  are  giN-en 
an  otherwise  connected  productioii,  is  also  of  special  importance. 

Description  of  the  Brains  and  Sfiinal  Cords  of  Two  Brothers.    Dead  of 
Hereditary  Ataxia.     (Cases   XVIII  and  XX  of  the  series  In  the 
family  described  by  Dr.  Sanger  Browu  with  a  Clinical    Introdoc- 
lion  by  Dr.  Sanger  Brown.)     By   LEWftLl.v&  F.  H&RKilit.     Deceo- 
Dial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1903. 
The  clinical  report  of  the  series  was  first  published  iu  1891,  and  two 
of  the  histories  arc  here  repro«luced  tn  detail  with  the  symptoms  that 
have  since  appeared,     to  addition,  a  short  r£sum£  of  the  symptoma- 
tology of  the  disease  is  given.    The  anatomical  findinjca,   especially 
the   description   of  tbe  convolutions  and  sulci  of  the  two  bratus.  ai£ 
given  ill  great  detail,  not  only  on  account  of  the  rarity   of   the  condi- 
tion, but  as  the  cases  afiordcil  au  excellent  opportunity  for  the  topo- 
graphical  comparison  of  the  brains  of  two  brothers.     The  summary  of 
these  two  esses  shows   the  brains  and  cords  to  have  been  relatively 
small,  the  cerebral  cortex  was  well  fissured  and  showed  no  deviations 
from  the  normal  type.     In  the  cord,  iiicssarcmcnts  showed  an  abnor- 
mal iiitio  lietween  tbe  areas  of  gray  and  white  matter,  as  revealed  la 
cross  sections.     There  was  a  marked  degeneration   of   tbe   gray   and 
white  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  and  cerebellum  aud  involved 
chiefly  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  centripetal  paths.     In  the  cord,  there 
was  an  increase  in  |;lia  tissue.     It  is  hoped  in  a  future  paper  to  enter 
more  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  relution  of  the  lesions  to  tbe  clini- 
cal symptoms.     The  paper  is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  compris- 
ing in  all  forty-six  figures  of  great  typographical  excellence. 
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■Ah  Experimental  Study  of  the  Pttysiolog^icai  Accompaniments  of 
FeAiHg.—\4.  P.  Boccs,  fsycholoxical  ReTiew,  Vol.  XI.  Noh.  4<Si 
pp.  225.^48. 
Thlft  in  the  result  of  sUiilJes  made  for  tbe  ptirpote  of  testing  Or. 
Max  BrahD'atnctiiueiisioual  theory  of  feeliug.  Marey'sapby^mOKraph 
and  the  pncumof^aph  were  uBed.  The  writer  cDncltules  as  follows: 
Slrain  is  acconipaoied  )>y  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  palsc  curve, 
while  the  dicrotic  wave  becomes  lower.  Relaxation  ia  accoiupnnied 
by  au  iocreate  ia  the  ptil»e  length  atid  a  heightened  dicrotic 
wave.  The  state  of  atteutinn  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  coaceo- 
tration.  partaVing  of  the  nftture  of  atraiti,  nnd  lias  parallel  physiologi- 
cal processes  reseiubltug  those  of  strain  and  rclsxatioa,  but  the  char- 
acteristics are  less  marked.  The  breathing  in  both  the  feeling  of 
atrain  and  relaxation  ia  more  rapid,  regalar  and  sballow  than  in  an 
iodiffereot  state.  PleasaDlncss  isaocompanied  by  a  larger  anil  higher 
pnlse  curve  :  unpIeasantDess  by  the  reverse.  Excileuieul  aud  lepose 
are  accompanicu  by  Icbr  marked  changes  in  the  viiso-motor  syNlem 
than  the  other  feelings  ami  with  practically  do  change  iu  the  pulse 
frequency.  The  excitement-strain  feeling  showscharactcrietic^of  the 
curves  of  both,  while  the  exciteuiest-preaaiire  feeliug  is  pretty  con- 
stant in  showing  a  leugthcnt-:!  and  heightened  curve.  The  curves  for 
excitenient-unpleAsaiitneas  have  no  constant  characteristics.  Repose- 
an  pleasantness  is  accompanieil  by  no  constant  marked  characteristics, 
bot  unpleasant neav-repOM.'  is  acconipatiie'3  uauany  hy  a  shorter  and 
decidedly  lower  pulse  curve.  Wheu  the  feelings  are  mixed,  plirasant- 
DCS*  and  nnpleannntncss  do  not  appear  antil  aficr  those  of  excitement 
and  rejjose.  The  time  ul  the  appearance  of  the  feeliug  of  strain  de- 
pends on  the  the  time  it  takes  for  the  corcentration  of  ihc  atteution 
to  the  Blimulus.  Sometimes  it  appears  almost  at  once,  and  again  two 
or  three  pnlses  later.  When  it  appears  in  a  mixed  Iccliug,  it  conies 
later  than  in  the  others.  The  rhythm  iu  the  pulse  lengths  which 
correspond  roughly  to  the  act  of  breathing,  tends  to  ilisappcsr  during 
states  of  attention  and  the  more  so  the  stronger  the  feeling  of  strain 
and  relaxation  or  of  concentration.  [Work  much  along  the  same 
lines  hs«  been  conducted  by  Sommer  (Beitragc  zur  psych istrichen 
Klinik.  Bd.  I.  H.  3.  Nov.  3,  1902)  on  the  measurements  of  the  motor 
accompaniments  of  psychical  states  and  by  K.  Hirschbcrg  (Ueber 
die  Beztcbungen  psychisohen  Zusliinde  znm  Kreislauf  and  zur  Atb> 
mnng.  St.  Petersberg  Med.  Wock..  1903,,  No.  a).  The  latter,  as  the  re- 
sult of  elaborate  experiments  on  uormal  individuals  and  in  those 
suffering  with  mental  disease,  found  that  every  metital  state,  whether 
normal  or  abuormal,  was  associated  with  characteristic  changes  in  ibe 
pulse  and  respiration,] 

Lecture^  on  Cliuiiai  Psyfhiatry.  Ruir,  Krakpki,is.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Johnstone.  London,  BailU^re,  Ttndall  and  Cox.  i9at. 
This  is  a  translation  of  the  Etnftihrung  in  die  Psychiatriscfae  Klinik, 
and  it  forms  an  exccllcut  clinical  companion  to  the  Lehrbuch.  Cer- 
tainly, for  the  noTice,  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  insight  into  clinical 
psychiatry,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  larger  text  book.  The  work 
cotnpriaes  in  all  thirty  lectures,  and  hicliules  all  the  (ornis  of  mental 
dbease.  The  cases  selected  for  demoustration  and  di-tcussion  nre  not 
of  a  very  complex  type,  in  order  to  more  clearly  elucidate  the  peculiar 
s^plomatology  aou  differential  diagnosis  of  each  form  of  meutal 
aiaease. 

Das  Delirium  Aleoholicum  Febrile  Afagnan's.    DR.  Ai.zireiHBR.  Cen- 
tralblatt  fiir  Nerveubeilkuude,  Bd.  XXVII,  No.  174,  July,  1904. 
Alxbeimer  has  observed  three  cases  among  t6o  of  alcoholic  delirium. 
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AH  were  schnapps  drinVer*  and  the  meotal  symptomn  followed  an 
early  and  Kerioas  epileptiform  attack,  the  tcmt>erature  risiiig  to  41.S'' 
C.  and  death  snpcrvened  in  several  hours.  The  clinical  picture  waa 
that  of  a  severe  deliiiuni  with  markcl  motor  rcstleamieKa,  clonic 
spasms  of  the  limbs,  ataxia,  paraptiasic  xpcech  distnrbances,  heart 
weakness  aud  cyanoaiff.  At  autopsy  there  was  (oaod  citrhosis  of  the 
liver,  fatty  degeneration  of  ttiv  kidneys,  degeiieralion  of  the  Retz  and 
Purltinje  cells.  sliRht  nenroRlia  prohferatioa.  soiaU  cortical  hemor- 
rhage and  grave  alteratioii«  of  the  capillaries,  but  no  tracer  of  any  in- 
flammatory  process. 

Uh  Cos  D'Am»fsie  Continue  ylvee  AiytttboUe  TatiiU.  Compiique 
D'Aulres  Troubles.  B.  Bourdon  and  M.  DiDE.  1,'Aantfe  Psy- 
cbologique,  1904.  pp.  84-115. 
The  sothors  relate  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  case  of  tac- 
tile aaymbolia,  and  it  may  be  well  \\\  this  conuertion  to  call  atteo- 
lion  to  Liepuann's  famous  case  of  one-sided  apraxia  (motor  asym- 
bolia),  since  it  has  lately  come  to  autopsy.  (.Das  Krankbeitsbild  der 
AprazicmotoHschen  Asymbolie,  anf  Grnml  eiues  Fallearon  etns«^itij[er 
Apfftxie.  Mouat.  f.  rsychiatrie  und  Neurologic.  BJ.  VIII.  II  I.  2,  3. 
191X1.)  Bourdou  and  Dtdes'ft  paticut  was  a  nun  54  years  of  age.  with  a 
ne^tivc  fAniily  bistorj-,  married,  and  the  father  of  three  healthy 
cbildrcQ.  He  ucver  bad  auy  serious  illnesa ;  had  received  a  fair  edn- 
cation  and  was  nhle  to  read  and  write.  Four  months  after  entering 
the  hoHpilal  at  Fou^^res,  he  had  an  episode  lu  which  he  became  vio- 
lently agitated  and  was  transferred  to  the  Asylum  at  Rennrs  on  April 
19,  1902.  Without  any  shock  that  could  be  observed,  there  suddenly 
occurred  on  May  3,  of  the  same  year,  complete  word  blindness  with- 
out mind  blindness.  Uc  rccoguixed  and  correctly  aamed  objects 
which  were  shown  him,  there  was  no  word  deafness  or  agraphia,  he 
was  able  to  write  bis  uame  spontaneously  and  coutd  write  correctly 
from  dictation,  but  copying;  wh<i  impossible.  Healso  showed  a  tactile 
ftsymbollA  (loss  of  the  faculty  of  recogniiing objects  by  touch)  and  a 
modernle  degree  of  astereognoKls  (loss  of  the  faculty  to  recogniie  the 
shape  of  objects  by  touch).  On  Sept-  9,  1902.  there  was  a  slight  shock, 
the  pntieut  became  confused  aud  showed  ucurly  complete  word  deaf- 
ness. This  symptom  diminished,  but  ou  Oct.  16.  there  sai>ervened 
auotber  agitated  episode,  he  pronounced  disconnected  words  and 
threw  objects  about  the  ward.  From  this  he  went  into  a  slate  of  re- 
ligions cxaltatiou,  in  which  he  kneeled  and  prayed  a  great  deal  and 
pronounced  phrases  devoid  of  sense.  Once  he  said,  "I  am  not  an 
idiot,  do  not  try  to  mix  me  up."  Ou  March  10,  190^,  there  was  an- 
other slight  shock,  the  mouth  was  turned  slightly  to  the  left,  the  eyes 
to  the  right  and  the  cheeks  were  flaccid.  He  lay  in  a  stupor,  com- 
pletely unconscious,  the  legs  were  drawn  «p  aud  the  reflexes  exagger- 
ated. Uc  improved  rapidly  within  the  next  few  days  and  recognized 
and  correctly  named  his  relatives  when  visited  by  them. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CASH. 

An  examination  of  the  eyes  showed  the  fundus  to  be  pale,  there  was 
a  narrowiug  of  the  visaal  field  and  probable  diplopia,  but  no  dys- 
cbromaiopsia.  Hearing  was  not  impaired.  Taste  was  good,  bnt  he 
was  unable  to  name  the  solutions.  Smell  was  fair,  and  although  he 
could  not  name  all  the  oilors,  yet  he  reacted  well  to  dtso^eeable  ones. 
The  preaiure  sense  was  diminished ,  the  temperature,  pain  and  weight 
sense  were  normal.  In  tests  for  the  tactile  sense,  the  resalta  were 
confusing.  The  muscular  sense  of  position  was  intact.  In  testing  the 
itercognostic seme,  it  was  found  that  he  did  uot  know  simple  objects, 
bnt  at  times  conld  recognise  them,  better  by  sight  and  touch  ossocJo- 
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tol.  than  with  txiucli  alone.  At  times,  wbea  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
•n  object,  he  was  nnnble  to  rernll  its  name.  By  touch  alone  he  easiW 
ldenti£ed  such  impressions  sa  dry,  roo^b,  motst,  and  with  more  dim- 
cnlly  the  forms  square,  round  or  the  nature  of  au  object  (wood,  met- 
al), or  the  loulity  of  an  object  (knife,  hat).  When  the  eyes  were 
coreied,  and  figures  traced  on  the  skin,  he  failed  to  recognize  them; 
DCtther  could  he  recognize  by  touch  alone  such  objects  as  knife, 
•cissors.  hat,  altboagb  he  knew  that  the  latter  was  somcthiug  for  bia 
bead.  He  knev  a  wooden  triangle  bad  three  points,  but  he  was  nn- 
able  to  name  it.  Ue  called  a  knife  "a  sponge"  a  bos  of  matches,  "a 
pea,"  hut  he  wan  able  to  remove  a  match  from  the  box  and  light  it 
correctly. 

He  was  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  size  of  objects,  but 
did  sot  know  their  form.  Simple  objects  were  recognized,  bnt  he 
named  them  with  difTiculty  or  not  at  aJI.  He  recognized  onlitiary 
sounds  (ticking  of  watch,  clapping,  grnnting),  and  also  popular  songs. 
There  wa»  a  general  cufeeblement  of  the  miucular  force,  as  shown  by 
the  dynamometer.  There  was  no  Ronibcrx-  Orders  for  movements 
were  exei:ated  only  fairly  well,  due  to  a  certain  degree  of  word  deai- 
nesa,  as  shown  by  the  following  specimen  of  conversalion.  What  ia 
your  name?  "Lalgre."  How  old  are  you?  "Laigre."  liow  old  are 
TOu  ?  "Oh,  yes."  How  old  arc  you?  "I^igre."  Letter  and  word 
olludness  were  nearly  complete.  He  bad  some  difficulty  In  prononoc- 
ing  long  words.  He  could  not  name  simple  letters,  either  written  or 
printed,  conld  not  copy  and  was  able  to  write  Kpontsneously  only  his 
own  name.  The  iunet  language  (counting  uientally)  apDcarcd  to  be 
fairly  well  preserved,  lie  was  disoricmciT  for  time  ana  place  and 
«aa  unable  to  find  his  bed  on  the  ward  or  hiH  accustomed  place  at  the 
table.  He  gave  the  alphabet  correctly,  named  the  months,  days. 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  ten  commandments  and  was  able  to  count  but 
not  by  twos.  The  remote  memory  was  not  especially  impaired.  The 
patient  died  soon  after  these  examinations,  but  tbc  examination  of  the 
brain  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  surntNan'  ol  Ihc  case  presents  the  following  chief  points:  There 
is  nearly  complete  letter  and  wor>l  blitidiiess,  but  very  simple  objects 
•re  recognized  by  sight,  therefore  there  is  no  mind  blindness.  The 
stercognostic  sense  shows  a  deep  ilisonlrr-  The  patient  easily  identi- 
fies such  impressions  ss  dry,  wet,  etc.,  but  he  fails  to  recognize  by  pal- 
pating alone,  unless  he  sees  them  at  the  same  time,  such  objects  as 
knife,  scissors,  hat,  etc.  He  is  unable  to  distiugutsh  bis  right  Erom 
his  left  baud.  Although  he  undetstsuds  simple,  elementary  vouuds, 
yet  word  deafness  exists.  The  movements  of  the  handa  are  badly  ex- 
ecuted and  slow.  Speech  is  preserved,  but  there  Is  paraphasia.  Ue 
is  able  to  MTite,  hut  cainiot  ropy,  as  he  has  lost  the  faculty  to  read  and 
also  to  reproduce  very  simpk-  lignres  by  design. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  disonlers  of  perception  of  the  Iso- 
lated properties  of  an  object,  from  those  of  an  object  in  its  totality. 
Astereognosis  is  found  iu  paralysis,  ataxia  nnd  chorea  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  motor  disorders,  it  also  may  occur  in  cortical  lesions,  which 
Wernicke  has  called  primary  ideiuitication.  Tactile  asymbolia  is  tac- 
tile blindness,  that  is,  a  rupture  of  associations  between  the  centres  of 
mu9Culo<tactile  Imnges  and  the  centre  of  visual  Images.  The  stercog- 
Qostic  perception  comprises  a  plurality  of  seasations.  Croldmcheider 
(Pbysiologie  des  Mnskelsinncs,  1698)  shows  that  articulations  and 
tendons  have  three  elementary  sensations,  vie.:  move  me  ut.  weight,  and 
resistance.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  deep  articular  sensibility  in 
which  lies  the  Mcnratiou  of  movement.  He  considers  the  sensation  ol 
weight  as  a  sensation  of  tendons,  while  the  sensation  of  resistance  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  articulations  against  oue  another. 
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Memory  also  enters  into  tbe  stereo^oatic  mqsc,  and  it  is  necesstrr 
lo  uiake  the  (ollowiti);  distiiirtions,  viz.:  disonlcra  of  immedtHte  mem- 
ory, amnesia  for  recent  aod  remote  events,  a  failure  of  fixation  of 
memory  for  recent  eTccts,  and  retrograde  and  ante- retrograde  amnesia. 
From  ■  patholoRJcal  standpoint,  the  amnesias  may  be  classiScd  as 
followa:  (M.  Dide-KsBai  de  Classiticiition  dcs  AmBfiftiea,  Ball.de  la 
Soci^^  Scientifique  et  Medicale  de  I.'Oueat,  (903,  p.  456.) 

t.  Amnesias  due  to  a  general  cDtccblement  of  the  iutcUigeoce,  the 
tnemor>'  dtniini -thing  prngresiiively  and  in  a  parallel  manner  with  the 
other  elemeutH  oi  the  intellect,  as  in  Kcoeral  paralysis. 

2.  Amnesias  due  to  alterations  in  the  sensory  sphere,  in  particular 
in  the  visual  cortical  sphere,  which  showtthat  very  limited  lesions  in 
the  visual  cortical  region  give  the  clinical  picture  of  continued  amne- 
sia, or  there  may  arise  a  loss  of  topographic  ideas  (topsgoosla)  in 
amneitias  due  to  the  same  lesion.  These  occipital  amneniss,  maybe 
divided  into  agnosias,  if  the  formation  of  mental  images  docs  not  talce 
place  (psychic  1>lindnesx>  and  into  aconamesias.  if  the  image  is  oblit- 
erated while  licinj;  formed  (amnesia!!  by  fault  of  fixation). 

3.  AmnesiaH  due  to  mental  conlusioa  (intoxication,  epilepay, 
Dremia,  acute  alcoholism,  polynenritic  psychosis). 

4.  Amnesias  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  attention  and  ■ 
weakened  will  power  (smn^sies  abouliqnea)  as  may  occur  in  ncuras* 
thenis  and  certain  mclaocbolias. 

Applying  the-ie  data  to  thr  case  in  question,  the  authors  claim  that 
perhaps  the  marked  degree  of  tactile  asymbolia,  is  in  great  part  the 
oulc-oiiit;  of  tbe  enleeldemeut  of  the  inimeiiiate  memory,  of  the  mem- 
ory (or  recent  cvcnta,  and  of  the  poor  motor  co-ordination  of  the  hand*. 
The  paticut  bandied  an  object  poorly  and  he  took  a  long  time  to  ptil- 
pate  his  hands  over  the  contours  of  an  object,  and  in  this  manner  he 
forgot  that  he  palpated  a  certain  part  of  the  object.  The  diflcrent  aen- 
sationB  did  not  come  together,  and  therefore  he  was  unable  to  prodnce 
a  mental  picture  of  the  object  iu  its  totality  (lack  of  tbe  "Hensc  of 
fusion").  The  hypothesis  that  tactile  asymbolia  re-inlts  from  a  Ac- 
atruction  or  cnlccblement  of  the  visual  images  is  perhaps  true,  because 
objects  seen  were  easily  recognited.  There  isarupture  of  associations 
between  tbe  centres  of  tactUe  and  those  of  visual  images.  The  ana- 
tomical findings  may  perhaps  clear  up  oowe  perplexing  problems  In 
localisation.  . 
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^^chology^  An  Introdueiory  Study  of  the  Structure  and  Function  of 
NutHAH  Consciouimess.  b;  jAUns  RowXAND  Akgbli,.  Ueary 
Holt  &  Co. ,  New  York ,  T904 .     pp.  ^m . 

Instead  o[  devotiug  hit  energy  toiDveetiKut^iiK  the  structure  of  rniatl 
fehis  author  deals  tnnre  with  its  fnaclional  aotl  genetic  pbaKCs.     He  is 
quite  as  interested  to  determiae  how  cocaciousucss  develops  and  oper- 
ates as  to  diacoTer  itft  constituent  elements,     tt  is  designed  as  an  in- 
trodnctor}-   text  book.      After  trcatiog   probleui*  and    methods,   the 
psycho- pbysit-al  orgatiixni  of   the   nervous  system  and  the  relations 
of   consciousness  to    neural   Action,  the  niitbor   pnsites   to  attention, 
diacriinination,  ussociation ,  seusatiou,  perception  in  its  spatial  and 
temporal  rclatioiis,imaf{inatioa.  memory,  mcaninf;  and  concepts,  jndfi- 
ment,  forms  and  functions  of  reasouinf;.  the  afiective  elements,  feel- 
ioft.  reSes  action,  instinct,  nature  and  a  general  theorv  of  emotion  and 
volition,  sod  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  interest,  euort  and  desire, 
character  and  will,  and  finally  self.     The  book   is  attractively  gotten 
op  and  we  may  readily  pnrdon  the  author  for  giving  somewhat  undue 
•pace  to  the  topics  he  has  himself  especially  investiKated. 

An  Introduction  to  Psychology,  by  J.  Clare  Morkav.    Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  19a).     pp.  517. 

The  author's  handbook  of  psychology  passed  throagh  several  edi- 
tions with  little  change.  It  is  here  issued  under  a  new  title  after  a 
revision  that  involved  the  entire  rewriting  of  many  parts.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  old  bonk,  however,  remains  the  same.  Under  the 
first  division,  "General  Psychology."  the  elements  of  mind,  special 
scosea,  mental  processes,  atisociatiou,  sugj^esliou,  comparison,  etc.. 
are  treated-  Under  "Special  Psychology,"  cognition,  perception,  ab- 
•tractioD,  reasoning,  ideation,  illusion,  relativity  of  knowledge,  feel- 
ings, and  6nally,  volitions,  are  cbarBctcrizcd,  Tbc  work  is  a  good  and 
sbTe  statement  of  rather  old-fashioned  mental  philosophy.  It  appears 
to  represent  the  intellectual  life  of  a  professor  of  this  subject  with 
many  years  of  honest,  earnest  labor  as  a  teacher  behind  him. 

Interrogative  Thought  and  the  Means  0/  Its  Expression,  by  Rdward 
T.  Owen.     Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 
Arts  and  Letters.     Vol.  XIV.    Madison,  1903.     pp.  356-470. 
Tbe  main  results  of  this  investigation  exhibit  the  question  as  the 
isal  term  in  a  crescendo  consisting  of  expressions,  iirsl,  suggestive, 
giving  only  what  is  conceived;  second,  assertive,  vouching  assurance 
of  the  conception;  third,  imperative,  assurance  of  desire,  and  fourth, 
interrogatiTe,  giving  assurance  of  desire  for  information  as  to  what  is 
conceived.    The  work  as  a  whole  consists  of  an  admirable  bnt  some- 
what minntc  analysis  of  what  in  both  thought  and  expression  is  in- 
volved in  interrogation. 

Vntersuchungen  sur  Gegenstandstheorie  und  Psyehotogie,   von    A. 

Ueikokg.    Johana  Ambrosius  Barth,   Leipzig,  i904.      Pp.  634. 

Pr.  M.  18. 
This  is  a  memorial  volume  celebrating  the  close  of   the  tenth  year 
of  the  psychological   lalioratory  at   the   University  of   Graz.     It  con- 
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tains  eleven  lavestiRatJone  as  follows:  Ou  the  Theory  of  the  Object; 
on  the  Basis  of  this  Theory;  on  Investigations  id  Measurements;  oo 
tbc  Economy  of  Thought;  on  the  Psychology  of  Comprehending 
Foritis;  un  the  Di.'^trsction  of  the  Cliecker-board  Pattern;  a  New  Proof 
of  the  Specific  Brightness  of  Color;  Production  of  Conceuttons;  the 
At>soltitc:  tbe  StrikingneM  of  Colors;  and  Anti-volnntaristic  Basis  of 
the  Theory  of  Vonth;  and  on  the  Natare  of  Fantasy,  Feeling  and 
Desire, 

Anaiyiic  Iniertst  P^ycJtoIogy  and  Synlhetic  f^ilosophy,  by  J. 
BN<;tj|.  King  Bros.,  Baltimore,  1904.  pp.  395. 
This  whole  work  is  based  npon  an  introspective  study  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  interest  in  llie  mind  together  with  a  critical  examtnattoo  of 
psyrhologicHl  teaching.  What  is  called  the  interesi-movement  is  the 
basis  of  meaning.  "In  all  consciousness  the  new  glint  of  raeauing  ia 
incuhaieit  hv  the  aiil  of  instinctive  interest-movement  processes  Sash- 
ing in  their  iriatluctivc  meaning-glints  until  this  particular  interest 
movement  hursts  Into  a  new  gljui  of  meiining,  1.  e.,  a  judgment-hnrst 
or  new  mcaoiug-gliut."  The  categories  arc  explained  by  meaaing- 
survivals.  Tbi^  author  hIso  ha^  a  new  Hpologplic  fur  the  New  TesU* 
ment.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  this  at- 
tempt ta  leconfttruct  the  whole  philosophic  6cld.  The  author  has  not 
written  himself  clear,  has  evidently  read  and  thought  in  somewhat 
restricted  SelUs,  lint  his  book  is  not  without  siKni&canccas  expressing 
the  sense  of  a  f  igoroua,  youthful  mind  that  radical  new  coostractions 
impend. 

Psychology:  An    account  of  the  prinHpat  mtntat  phenomena   with 
numerous  examples,  by  Alprbd  Cook.     Hinoa,    Noble  &  Kl- 
dredge.  New  York,  1904.     pp.  386, 
The  Hulhor  is  eminently  a  "free  lance."    Here  are  his  sixteen  chap- 
ters: ScDsatloB,  Perception,   Fantasy,   Memory,  Imagination,  Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  Keason,  Systems  Liza  tiou.  Inveuliou,  Volition.  Desire, 
Affection,  Emotion.  Destiny,  Origin.     The  author  lets  himself  go  in 
a  very  remarkable  way,  acid  deals  far  more  lavishly  with  illustrations 
than  with  definitions.     Ancient  history  and  mythology,  science,  com- 
merce,  agriculture,  music,  art,  religion,  poetry,  abound  and  make  the 
book   at  least   chatty.     We  should    like   immensely  to   sec  bow   thia 
book  wouUl  work  as  a  text   for  any  class  or  grade  of  stHdeots.     It  U 
intended  to  be  eminently  teachable,  and  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
studio*  of  the  mind. 

Arehiv  /Ur  die  gesammle  Psychologie.     Heransgcgeben  von  E.  Meu- 

mann.     IV,  Band.  i.  n.  3.  UcK.     Wilbclm  Sngelmann,  I<etpzig, 

I9ai.     pp.  2H8+32. 

In  this  interesting  number  Meamann  and   Ebert  discuss  the  basal 

psychological  question  of  practice  in  the  field  of  memory,  and  Geiger 

treats  ol  the  psychology  of  the  emotional  factors  and  their  connection. 

Interesting  reviews  follow, 

Archives  de  Psychologie.  Publi^es  par  Tb.  Floumoy  et  Kd.  Clapa* 
r^dc.  Tome  III,  No.  12.  Jnillet,  1904.  H,  Kiindig,  Gen^, 
1904.    pp.  416-    3  'r.  so. 

Trabajos  del  Laboratorio  de  InveiUgadones  Bioiogieas  de  ta  l/miver'^ 
sidad  de  Madrid.  Publtcados  por  S.  Ram6n  Cajal.  Tomo  III,  DL^H 
ciemhre,  1904.     NicoUs  Moya,  Madrid,    pp.  397.  ^^| 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  this  autbor's  compendious  work 
describing  bis  own  rescnrclies  on  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system 
based  npon  the  ioTcstigations  in  his  own  laboratory    The  articlea  are 
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Physiological  Mecbanism  of  Nataral  Innnunitr;  The  Nearofibrillar 
Reticulum  of  ilie  Rclina ;  Lesioim  of  ihe  Relfculom  of  the  Ncrrous 
Cell*  in  Rabies  ;  New  Mrlhu«i&  ol  Stuiniof;  Ncuro)£lia  and  the  Neu- 
rofibrlllw  ;  the  Morpbologicftl  Varictiona  of  tbe  Nervous  Rcticuluni  of 
Invertebrates  and  V«rtebiat«5  uudcr  the  iuflucaL-e  of  Natural  CouUi- 
tioas. 

7>avaux  des  AnnJes  1903-1904,  )jubli£ft  sous  la  direction  de  A.  Mos«o. 
l^boratoire  dc  Physioloji-ic  de  1' University dc  Turin,    Extiaits  dc» 
Arcbiveaitalietuies  deBiologie,  t.  XL-XLI.     Hernieon  Locacbet, 
Turin,  1904-  pp-  212. 
Id  this  volume  we  have  a  uumber  o£  studies  interesting  for  the  psy- 
chologisl.     Tbe  first  is  by  Kivsow  ou  the  velocity  of  stimulus  in  a  sen- 
sory ucrve.    Other  topics  are  tbc  vatiatious  iu  the  alkalinity  of  tbe 
blocid  on  Mt.   Koba,   ibe  action  of  spinal  sense  on  the  tonicity  ol  tbe 
muscles  of  respiratiuD,  ou  apocca  produced  by  oxvgcn,  on  the  arrest  of 
reeptration  in  asphyxia,  a  theory  of  tonicity  haseil  on  double  iuncrvu- 
liou. 

Der  SthetHtod  der  Netigeboreneu,  If.  fCUnischgr  Theil,  von  Lunwic 
E.4APP-     Wilhelm  BTanmulIet,  Lcfpzit;,  1904.    pp.  179. 
This  moooemph  treats  Srst  of  tbe  idea  and  dcfinitioa  of  the  apparent 
death  often  observed  in  new  l>orn  cliildren.     l,nter  chapters  discuss  its 

physiology,  palboIoKy.  a:lioiuKy,  i^tatislics,  diafjuusis,  sytuplouts- 
\o\o^y,  IIS  inimtdiatt^  and  later  result!),  tts  pro)(iiosis,  prophylaxis, 
aad  treatment.     To  each  topic  a  valuable  bibliography  ia  appeuded. 

(Mer  das  S/ydium  dcr  Spra^Akurtva,  you  E.  W.  ScmrrvKK.  Aana> 
len  der  Naturphilosopbte.  4th  Vol.,  p.  38-46.  Veit  &  Cump, 
Leipzig,  1904. 

Moths  and  BuHerfiUs,  by  Marv  C.  DtCEUKSOK.  Ginu  &  Co.,  Boatou, 
t9t>J.  PP-  344- 
Here  we  have  an  insect  bctok  of  an  elementary  oature  interpreting 
babit  and  structure  as  rcspcnslve  adaplatioas  to  snrroandin}irs  and  as 
interprrtinj;  sigiiH  of  htood  relationship.  The  author  baa  bad  much 
experience  in  icachiDg  grammar  ^radc  students  iu  this  subject,  bat 
tbe  baa  tbe  fatal  error  of  Ibe  peHagfiguc  Ibat  the  number  of  tupidtand 
range  mast  be  sacrificed  to  thoroujjhness  of  method.  Happily,  how. 
ever,  she  doe«  not  carry  this  principle,  which  has  trivialized  so  many 
textbooks,  so  lar  as  to  interfere  with  tbe  really  great  merit  of  her 
book.  Tea  butterflies,  ten  moths,  with  several  varieties  given  of  some 
species,  are  first  of  all  act  forth,  and  then  in  the  third  part  relationships 
isd  practical  suggeatious  follow.  The  book  is  illnatiated  with  233 
lery  good  cuts.  Ou  the  whole  the  work  is  a  valuable  additiou  lo  the 
Rsottrces  of  tbe  teacher  in  these  fields. 

The  Eyti  of  the  Hlitid  Verifhfatei  of  North  America.  The  History 
Of  Ibe  Gye  of  the  Blind  Fish  Amblyopsis  from  its  Appearance  Lo 
Its  Disintegration  in  0!d  Age,  by  Caui,  H,  Kihrnmann.  CContri- 
bationa  from  tbe  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Indiana  University,  No. 
50.)  RepHutetl  from  the  Mark.  Auoiversary  Volume,  Art.  VS., 
pp.  167-204.     1903. 

Contributions  to  tht  Study  and  Btkavior  of  Lower  Organiims.    By 

HKKB&KT  S.  Jhhmikcs.     Published  by   the  Carnegie  Inslilutlon 

of  Washiogton,  D.  C,  1904.    pp.  356. 

All  fitudeuLsof  the  psychic   life  of  lower  organisms  will  welrome 

this  stately  volume,  collecting  and  unifying,  as  tt  doc$,  the  many  v&l* 

liabtc  sladies  of  I'rof.  Jeuniugs.     Many  ol  them,  as  they  first  appeared, 
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bare  been  alrcaily  reviewed  in  oar  pages* 
coDlribution  of  great  value. 


Togctfaer  they  coostitvte  i 


14 


Annual  Repori  of  the  Hoard  of  Regenis  of  the  Smithsonian  fnstituHom* 
for  the  year  eading  June  30,  [$03.    GoTeinmeot  Printtag  Office, 
Washington,  1904.     pp.  8;6. 
Thin  volntne,  just  out,  8prea<la  before  iti  readers  perhaps  the  motl 
intcrcstiug  bitl  of  fare  that  the  Institution  has  ever  presented.     The 
list  of  platea  alone  covers  four  pages  and  the  appendix  cootaios  Mine 
fifty  articles  that  have  been  extremely  well  selected  and  aie  of  great 
Interest.  J 

Multiple  Pfrsonality.    An  KxpeH mental  Investigation  into  the  VtA 

ture  of  Human  Individuality,  by  Boris  SiniS  and  Siuon  P.  Gooiv 

HART.    D.  ApplctOD  &  Co.,  New  York,  1905.    pp.  463. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  very  detailed  descrip. 

tton  ol  a  case  of  a  vi^orou*  and  educated  man  who  bj  an  accident  lost 

all  record  of  his  earlier  life  and  was  systematically  observed  and  edn* 

eateil  for  d.  few  months  until,  after  an  alternating  period,  the  normal 

existence  arose  aKaiu   from  the  unconscious.     Pew  cases  have  beca 

more  fully  studied  anil  are  more  laterefttiuR.     In   the   ihtrd  part,  en- 

titled  "Consciousness  aud  Multiple  Peisouality."  many  other  cases  of 

an  analogous  kind  arc  briefly  referred  to  and  varioas  conclusions  are 

reached  conccruiug  the  hypnoleptic  state  which  are  uut,  however, 

especially  new. 

GrufidliHien  einrr  Psydiologii  der  Hytterie,  von  Willy  Bsllpa' 
Wilhelm  Bngclmann,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  502.     Pr.  M.  9. — 

Tb«  writer  first  describes  the  development  of  the  problem  of 
sleria  from  Charcot.  He  gives  the  idea  of  the  disease,  the  logic  of  its 
psycho-pftthology.  In  the  second  pan  be  passes  to  analysis.  discuaS' 
tug  here  suggesiion  and  psychic  causality,  the  hysterical  distnrbances 
of  emotion  and  senMtion,  the  hyuterical  intellect,  the  pftTChophy«)c 
law  from  the  standard  of  the  psychology  of  hysteria.  In  the  third 
part,  which  is  far  more  interesting,  the  genesis  of  the  disorder  iit  dis- 
cussed. Its  sources  are  found  in  lUe  jjsychic  conditions  of  the  child, 
in  exceitsive  pressure,  Hud  rcadine**  to  be  influeuccil  Anto  sugges- 
tion helps  unfoldmeut  of  the  hysterical  state,  aud  suggestibility  often 
leads  to  a  divided  ego.  The  plastic  age  is  that  which  is  most  liable. 
Very  interesting  are  tne  processes  of  overcoming  this  distemper. 

BeitrSge  zttr  pSdagof^istfirn  Palholofiie,  von  Aknci  Fiicbs.     V.  Heft: 
Dispoiitiouschwaukuogen   bei    normaleu    und    tcbwachtioaigen 
Kindem.     C  Ucrtelsmanu,  Giitersloh,  1904.     pp.  6a. 
By  careful  empirical  study  the  author  finds  a  marke<l  di£ferenc«   la 
the  disposition  of  the  normal  and  the  weak-minded  child.     L^pon  his 
data  he  develops  a  theory  of  moods  or  changes  of  disposition  which 
he  holds  capable  of  being  unfolded  into  a  system  of  remedial   peda- 
gogy.    Caprice  and  a  capricious  will  arc  oueof  the  moat  characteristic 
signs  of  mental  atid  moral  defect. 

The  Annals  of  Psychical  ScicHu.  Jantiary,  1905.  First  year.  No.  iJ 
London,  W.  C,  pp.  65, 
This  new  joornal  is  addressed  to  those  whose  experience  haa  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  the  mystic  phenomena  of  psychic  life.  The  di- 
rectors of  this  enterprise  are  Dr.  Dariex  and  Charles  Richet.  with 
whom  are  associated  Professor  Ccookes,  Flammarlon,  Lombroso,  Mor- 
Bclli,  Ochorowicz,  and  Schrenck-Nola^ing.  This  number  is  essentially 
devoted  to  a  long  article  by  the  President  elect  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  Professor  Richet,  on  the  snhject,  "Should  the  Ph 
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nomenaof  Spiritism  be  seriously  stadiedf"  He  concludes  that  there 
it  BO  contrs'ltctioD  between  spiritism  and  science,  thai  the  evidence 
for  the  latter  is  uow  so  votuuiiuous  that  it  cannot  be  rejected  without 
partial  and  serious  prctirainary  study,  that  acience  is  at  present  bo  ele- 
mentary compared  to  what  it  will  be  that  mucin  more  is  ponsible  thaa 
wc  now  ^rant,  and  tliat  the  admitted  absurdities  of  sptriliain  arc  not 
of  a  nstnre  to  prevent  apriori  our  studying  the  ezperiiuental  facts. 
He  holds  that  there  are  Mime  tuediums  who  have  never  cheated.  The 
seventeen  pages  of  notes  are  confined  to  a  few  publications  strictly  in 
the  line  of  the  journal,  and  the  content  of  the  next  number  is  to  b« 
Stain  ton- Moses,  and  two  cases,  one  of  Inciditjr  and  one  o1  clnirvoy- 
ance. 
(jMConscious   Therapeutics;  or.    The  Personality  of  the  Physician,   by 

Alfred  T.  ScHOFtBu>.    P.  BUkiston's  Sons  &  Co.,  Pbila.,  1904. 

PP-  3>7- 

A  Manual  on  Mental  Abnormatities,  by  J.  T.  SSaecV.    Alabani& 
Medical  Jonraal,  Sept.,  1904.     Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  pp.  2z. 

A  Syilem  of  Metaphysics,  by  GBoacs  Stcart  Puu:.8RTon.    The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  1904.    pp.  637. 
All  philosophic  thinkers  will  welcome  this  systematic  presentation 
of  the  antbor's  views.     Many  special  chapters  of  this  work   have  ap- 
peared ia  various  journal*.     Xow  we  have  what  tuif;ht  be  fairly  callk^d 
the  aatbor's  pbilosophtcnl  system  developed  with  great  detail  in  four 
parts  devoted  respectively  to  the  conteut  of  consciousness,  the  exter* 
ntl  world,  mind  and  matter,  other  minds,  and  the  realm  of  minrls.    0( 
the  aatbor's  great  ability  and  of  the  thorouehaess  of  hJa  long  period 
o(  apprenticeship  to  the  questions  he   here  treats  there  can  be  no 
doubt,    ftltbongh   he  quotes  very   little   and  refers  to  literature  very 
rarely.     Without  having  read  the  work  entire,  hut  having  glanced  at 
a  DQUibcr  of  special  chapters  and  sections,  the  chief  criticism  of  the 
Writer  of  this  review  would  be  prolixity.     Could  the  author's  theorlca 
have  been  pnt  in  a  fraction,  and  a  rather  small  one,  of  the  637  large 
psffes  of  lilis  hook,  we  believe  they  would  have  gained  very  greatly  in 
force  of  presentation  and  also  have  been  madethns  airces^tble  to  many 
miuds  who  cannot  posribly  find  the  time  to  glean  meanings  diffuaed 
over  so  much  space.     Thia  criticiain  is  written  from  the  standpoint  o( 
one  dlspo«ed  to  sympNthixe  iu  general  with  such  of  the  author's  posi- 
tions as  he  has  understood. 

^bkandlunren  dtr  Fries'  schen  Sehute.    Herausgegebea  von  Gerhard 

Hes9enr)erg,   Karl   KsJser   Si    Leonard  Nelson,     Vandeiihoeck   & 

Ruprecbt.  G6ttiugeu,  1904.     pp.  190.     Fr.  M.  4.- 

This  first  volnme  contains  three  articles,  one  entitled  The  Critical 

Method   and   the   Relation  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy,  by  Nelson. 

The  second  Is  upon  the  Idea  and  Problem  of  Natural  Philoaophy,  and 

Ibe  tbjrd  on  the  Idea  of  the  Infinite  in  Mathematics. 

La  Seienee  et  I'HypothHe,  par  H.  PDlNC&ai.    Bniest  FUmmarioa, 
Pari*,     pp.  a84- 

Mankind  in  the  Atakinjc,  by  H.  G.  WELLS.     Chapman  &   Hall,  Lou- 


Human  Nature  and  Morals  accordinx  to  August  Catnte,  by  John  E. 
I.scxAU.     Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London.  1901.    pp.  115. 

La  Phitosophie  Naturelle  Integrate  ei  tes   Rudiments  des  Sciences 
Exactes^   per    A.  RisT.     Pieuiiire    Partie,     A.  Ilcrmaun,  Paris, 
1904-     pp.  13<- 
The  chief  topics  here  diaciuaed  arc  prolegomena  of  geometries  and  of 
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numerical  Analysis,  nninerical  catenlns  aa  the  pra^wr  domato  of  sritlNJ 

netic,  addition  aud  substraction,  □ambers  and  thetr  Talnations, 


n* 


Uni- 


TasU:Vam€S  of  Primitive  Peoples,  by  Charlhs  8.  Mvkrs. 
UritiHli  Journal  of  PsychoIoRy,  Vol.  I,  Part  a,  juoe,  1904. 
v«r»it>  Piess,  Cambridge,     pp.  117-126. 

Archiv  fir  Raisen.  und  GesellschaJIs-Biotofit  einsckUesslicA  J?ass<n- 
und    Geitllscha/ts-Nygieng.     HrruuH>;cKcbca    vun    Alfred    Fioetc 
in    Verbindnng   mit    lltrmann    Fricdmann,  A.    VordeuboU,  und 
Ladwig    PUte.    1.    Jabrgau({.     2.    Uclt.    Man,    1904.      Berlin.  ^ 
pp.  t6i-3ao.  ■ 

FHttoriat  Composition  and  the  Critical  J udsmttt  cf  Picturei,\ij  H.  R. 

PooRR,  A.  N.  A.     Second    edition,     teviscd.     New  York:     The 

Baker  and  T«y1or  Co.  pp.  283. 
Mr.  Pt-iore's  work  is  divided  into  three  seclionii.  Tbe  first  (about 
two-tbinls  o[  the  book)  tfeatsof  the  mecbanica  of  picloriul  composi- 
tion: qnetiiinns  of  arrangement  of  itemii  within  the  picture  space  so  as 
to  guide  the  eye  of  tbe  beholder  in  the  way  tt  should  go,  of  balaaceof 
parts,  of  tbe  inauagenieni  of  ligbt  ami  frhade,  and  othrr  similar  mat* 
lerii.  The  second  treat*  briefly  of  the  ccsthctics  of  compo»itioD,  deal- 
lug  in  purt  with  tbe  opeititiou  of  priuci|iles  already  touched  upon,  bnt 
DOW  in  more  far  rcachinK  rrlHifun'i,  and  in  part  with  new  ones:  Sug- 
gestivencss.  Mystery,  Re&ervc,  Finish.  The  third  takes  up,  under  the 
catnioii  of  "The  Critical  JudKincnt  of  Pictures,"  still  other  more  gen- 
eral matters  lufiuencing  the  successful  production  and  cnjoymenl  of 
pictures.  The  discuasioua  of  the  work  are  made  concrete  by  eighty  or 
more  half-tone  plates.  An  appendix,  summing  up  the  chief  points  ol 
the  work,  aud  hu  index  bring  the  volume  to  a  close.  f 

Psych oloK'ists  who  arc  Intcrcalcd  in  xsihctics  will  find  in  Mr.  ^ 
Poarr's  work  a  very  valuable  collection  of  facts  and  al>scrvation^)(ath- 
ered  by  au  artist  of  experience  and  geiierally  ripened  for  psycholoijical 
discussion.  Cvrtuin  pages  in  the  first  section  especially  mi^ht  he 
transferred  alnio.'it  botlily  to  an  account  of  the  natural  habits  01  risual 
attention,  •  matter  upon  which  yet  turtbcr  light  would  be  accept- 
able.  fl 

Prituiples  of  Architeetural  Composition:    Au  attempt  to  Order  and  ™ 
Phraae  Ideas  which  have  hiihcrio  hren  only  fcU   by  the   Instiuc> 
tive  Taste  of  OetiiKneTs,  by  John  Bbvurlv  Kobimsok.  with  au  In- 
troduction by    RuKsell    Sturgia.     New  York:     The  Arcbitectural 
Record  Co.,  J899,  pp.  x+i  J5,  fully  illiistraicd. 
This  study  does  for  architectural  forma  and  groupings  very  much 
the  same  thing  that  Poore's  work  does  for  pictorial  compoailioo.     It 
may  t)e  couinieuded  in  the  &anie  way  and  for  tbe  same  reaJiODS  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  psychology  of  tbe  perception  of  beauty  in 
viftihle  form.    The  eici>osition  is  especially  dear  and  to  the  point.  * 
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ATTENTION  AND  THORACIC  BREATHING. 


By  B.  A.  UcC.  Gamble  with  the  asetRUnce  of  CAUOl.mn  B.  PiTKiN 

and  BucBNiA  Fostkk.* 

(Prom  the  Psychology  Laboratory  of  Wellealcy  College.) 


This  paper  coDtains  a  statistical  study  of  data  expert mentalty 
obtained  in  regard  to  ibe  correlation  between  changes  in  tho- 
racic breathing  and  chang'es  in  attention.  In  calling  the  study 
"statistical,"  the  writer  has  two  characteristics  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  Ihe  results  presented  consist  of  records  talcen  from 
many  experimental  subjects,  a  few  to  each  subject,  and  not  of 
records  taken  from  a  few  well-trained  observers  who  served  as 
subjects  repeatedly.  In  the  second  place,  the  control  of  the 
experimental  conditions  was  not  so  secture  as  to  enable  the  ex- 


*Tbe  writer  was  nsttisted  Ju  an  important,  though   minor  degree  by 

the  iollowinE  stndcnts:  L.  J.  Boy n ton,  H.  S.  Wheeler,  and  M.  B. 
Wtxidbary.  graduates;  anil  l\.  M.  Bennett,  Msuil  Uewar,  Lillian 
Dixon,  A.  S.  CarUale,  M.  E.  CooVc,  G.  C.  Hanna,  M.  C.  Hunt,  Francea 
Warren,  and  Edith  Young,  neniora.  The  writer  anperriaed  the  cxperi- 
mcntti,  served  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  Groups  t  anil  4.  and  rottipiled 
all  the  tables  which  appear  iu  this  paper.  The  fttudcntx  named  made 
the  experiments^,  coniptite<l  the  brealhine-rates  upon  which  Tables  9 
tad  3  are  based,  and  iospected  the  individual  kymograph- tracings  to 
determine  the  chHUges  in  amplitude  and  cxpiratorv  piiuse  upon  wbtch 
Table*  I  and  4  arc  based.  The  resnits  as  to  rate  obtained  by  each  dif- 
ferent ftet  of  student  experimenters  have  been  averaged  aeparately  bj 
the  writer  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  any  divergence  which  might 
unfit  Ihera  for  being  averagetl  together.  No  such  divergence  exists. 
The  organ  music  01  Group  3  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Hamilton  C,  Mac* 
dongall,  professor  of  music  at  Welleslcy  College,  The  experiments 
of  this  group,  considered  in  another  connection,  constitute  part  of  an 
investigation  now  pursued  by  I'rolessor  Macdougall  with  the  assist- 
ance of  tbe  writer.  The  investigation  here  reported  extends  from  the 
January  of  19CX1  to  the  spring  of  1904. 
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perimenters  to  dream  that  variations  in  the  results  would  fa 
under  the  scientific  "law  of  error."  The  experimental  coadi^ 
tiou  is  the  nature  of  the  subject'.^  ftttention,  high  aod  steady 
in  arithmelical  computation,  high  and  nnnlable  as  in  keen  an- 
noyance, low  and  wavering  as  in  moments  of  complete  idle- 
ness, or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  experimental  results  are 
such  changes  in  his  thoracic  breathing  as  may  occur  pari  passu 
with  changes  in  the  degree  and  steadiness  of  bis  attention.  As 
regards  the  experimental  condition,  the  experimenters  merely 
assume  that  a  given  method  of  attracting  and  holding  the  at- 
tention— as,  for  example,  a  sum  dictated  in  mental  arithmetic 
— produced  much  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  attention  in  the 
maj'frf/}'  of  cases.  As  regards  the  experimental  results,  the 
compiler  of  this  report  claims  simply  that  they  manifest  certain 
tendena'es '\u  the  majority  of  subjects  to  breathe  in  a  given  man- 
ner under  a  givcu  condition,  prcciselj'  as  statistics  in  regard  to 
phthisis  show  a  greater  tendaicy  to  this  disease  in  state-prisons 
than  among  the  general  population.' 

The  investigation  was  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Professor 
James  R,  Angell  and  Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson  upon  the  corre- 
lation of  changes  in  respiratiou  and  circulation  with  cbange.*^  in 
cunsciousuess.  Thes*  investigations  made  "two  very  complete 
series  of  tests  on  two  diflerent  subjects,"  and  "less  extended 
obaervations  upon  a  number  of  different  subjects."  The  spe- 
cial object  of  the  investigation  here  reported  was  to  obtain  such 
e\*idence  for  or  against  the  Angell- Thorn psou  conclusions  as 
mii;bt  be  (jbtained  from  the  massed  results  of  tests  of  thoracic 
breathing  taken  from  a  large  number  of  young  persons.  The 
subjects  included  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty 
college  girls  of  no  profound  psychological  informatioD  and  fift) 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eleven. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  two  other  sets  of  records  are 
troduced,  representing  on  the  one  hand,  greater  introspective 
ability,  and  on  the  other,  lower  conscious  development.  These 
records  include  (i)  the  re-sulLs  of  tests  made  ujjon  the  writer 
and  a  senior-student,  who  shared  in  the  Investigation,  during 
genuinely  ab.sorbitig  gnmes  of  duplicate  whist  played  with  keen 
aud  accustomed  rivals,  and  (2)  the  results  of  somewhat  frag- 
mentary tests  upon  two  frightened  cocker  spaniels. 

As  a  supplement  to  other  studies,  the  special  value  of  the 
evidence  here  presented  consists  precisely  in  the  facts  (1)  that 
the  tests  were  made  upon  so  many  different  subjects  a  few  to 
each  subject,  and  (2)  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  subjects 

*0n  this  use  of  the  word  "Ktatislical,"  compare  Rbbtngbaas,  Ueber 
dsfl  GcdaclilnNfl,  pp.  18-30. 

'"Orgxnic    ProcesaM    and    Cousciouiueii,   FsychotoxiaU    itg 
1899.  PP  33-69. 
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mentally  immature.  The  advantage  of  experimenting 
_  _  >n  untrained  subjects,  whether  children  or  adnlts,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: It  is  true  not  only  that  respiration,  unlike  circulatory 
phenomena,  is  largely  under  voluntary  control,  but  also  that 
in  a  poeumographtc  test  the  attention  of  the  subject  is  necessa- 
rily called  to  his  breathing  by  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
apparatus.  There  is,  therefore,  great  danger  both  that  the 
subject  of  scientific  training  will  breathe  according  to  theoreti- 
cal considerations — or  will  try  not  to  doso.  which  is  quite  as 
bad — and  that  the  alert  adult  wlio  is  tested  many  times  over 
will  breathe  according  to  past  self-obscri'ations.  This  risk  is 
avoided  when  average  or  when  typical  results  from  a  large 
number  of  untrained  subjects  are  secured.  An  additional  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  children  is  the  fact  (recognized  by  Binet) 
that  they  may  be  roused  to  very  real  emotions,  even  under 
laboratory  cooditioiis.  In  this  investigation,  genuine  emotion 
was  very  rarely  secured  except  in  the  case  of  the  children,  the 
whist -players,  and  the  dogs. 

On  the  other  band,  and  as  against  the  force  of  the  main  body 
of  our  evidence,  these  two  considerations  must  be  admitted : 
6pit,  that  the  child  cannot  check  by  any  introspective  accounts 
of  his  own,  the  experimenter's  assumptions  as  to  his  experi- 
ences under  the  varied  experimental  conditions,  and  second, 
that  any  subject  who  is  tested  only  twice,  for  scarcely  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  will  never  rid  himself  of  a  certain 
self-conscious  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  experiment.  He  will 
not.  indeed,  of  set  purpose  adopt  or  avoid  a  certain  manner  of 
breathing,  but  he  will  never  breathe  normally  in  the  sense  of 
breathing  as  he  would  under  the  various  conditions  minus  the 
tell-tale  apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  one  does  not  often 
secure  records  of  really  normal  breathing  even  from  the  much- 
tested  subject;  it  is  certain  that  one  never  does  so  from  the  raw 
recruit.  In  full  recoguition  uf  these  considerations,  these  re- 
sults are  presented  as  a  supplement  to  other  studies — a  supple- 
ment which  has  most  decidedly  the  defects  of  its  virtues. 

As  already  stated  the  primary  purpose  of  the  investigation 
here  reported  was  to  verify  so  much  of  the  conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessors Angell  and  Thompson  as  refers  to  respiration.  The  exact 
scope  of  the  study  may  be  indicated  by  noting  the  nature  of  this 
conclusion  and  by  enumerating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  changes 
In  attention  and,  on  the  other,  the  changes  in  breathing  which 
have  been  taken  into  account.  The  two  sets  of  changes,  if  one 
may  reiterate,  stand  to  each  other  as  experimental  conditions 
stand  to  experimental  results.  In  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  attention-changes,  it  will  be  convenient  to  outline  the 
expedients  used  to  secure  them;  and  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  breathing-changes,  to  describe  the  apparatus  em- 
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ployed  in  registering  them  and  Ibe  method  by  whidi  the 
tistics  were  compiled  from  the  graphic  records. 

Ill  the  foUowiug  paragraph  Proftssors  Angell  and  Thom 
son  formally  state  their  thesis  in  regard  to  the  correlation 
tween  circulation  and  rcsi>iralion  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
sciousness on  the  other:  "When  the  attentive  process  runs 
smoothly  and  uninterruptedly,  these  bodily  activities  progress 
with  rhythmic  regularity.  Relatively  tense,  strained  aiteDtion 
is  generally  characterized  by  more  vigorous  bodily  accompani- 
ments than  is  low-level,  gentle,  and  relatively  relaxed  atten- 
tion (of  drowsiness,  for  instance);  hut  both  agree,  so  long  as 
their  progress  is  free  and  unimpeded,  in  relative  regularity  of 
bodily  functions.  Breaks,  shocks,  and  mal- coordinations  of  at- 
tention are  accompanied  by  sudden  spasmodic  changes  and 
irregularities  in  bodily  processes,  the  amount  and  violence  of 
such  changes  being  roughly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
experience."  In  constituting  a  "hierarchy"  of  psychological 
conditions  as  representing  "increasing  stability  of  attention.*' 
the  authors  put  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  profound  emotions. 
and  at  the  other,  sustained  attention  to  continuous  sensations, 
and  mental  application  (such  as  mental  calculatiou  under 
favorable  conditions),  and  many  cases  of  non-emotional  revery, 
such  as  the  revcry  of  drowsiness. 

In  guarding  ihcir  position,  the  authors  write:  "It  should  not 
be  understood  that  we  dogmatically  deny  any  constancy  of 
changes  apart  from  the  form  of  constancy  we  emphasize, 
although  such  constant  conditions  are  rare.  We  simply  main- 
tain that  from  our  observations  the  only  feature  which  appears 
essentially  constant  under  all  psychological  cond\tiojiB  is  the  rel- 
ative stability  or  instability  (of  the  dynamic  t^-pe)  which  these 
organic  activities  manifest  in  connection  with  the  different 
processes  of  attention. ' " 

Briefly,  then,  the  conclusion  to  be  tested  is  this:  The  corre- 
lation between  regular  breathing  and  stable  attention  and  be- 
tween irregular  breathing  and  unstable  attention,  is  the  only 
essentially  constant  correspondence  between  respiration  and 
consciousness.  In  view  of  the  history  of  opinion  upon  the  point 
in  question,  it  will  be  necessary  in  verifying  this  thesis,  to  show 
not  only  that  (i)  the  correlation  stated  is  "essentially"  con- 
stant but  also  (2 )  that  there  is  a  much  less  constant  correspond- 
ence between  opposite  features  of  breathing  and  either  fa) 
high-level  and  low-level  attention  or  (b)  antithetical  affective 
States.'      The  correlation  between  a  change  of  breathing  and 


'Cy.  Ad^II  and  Tborapson.  op  dt.,  last  sentence  on  p.  44  nod  »eoo 
note  on  p.  45.  An  excellent  sunnnary  of  rcsuUs  previously  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  relation  between  organic  processes  and  conscioiuoeM 
is  given  by  these  writers. 
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cbaDRe  of  attention  may  perlmps  be  considered  as  esseutiaHy 
constant  if  the  breathing-change  occurs  in  a  goodly  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  attention-change  is  scheduled  to  occur. 
A  large  number  of  negative  instances  can  always  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  means  taken  to  control  the  atten- 
tion failed  of  doing  so. 

The  procedure  here  reported  was  scaffolded  upon  the  cross- 
division  of  attention  as  stable  and  unstable,  high-level  and  low- 
level.  In  other  words,  the  variations  sought  were  two-fold: 
(i)  \'ariations  in  stability  and  (2)  variations  in  degree.  An 
attempt  was  made  systematically  to  secure  for  comparison 
cases  (i)  of  low  and  unstable  attention,  (2)  of  low  and  stable 
attention,  (3)  of  high  and  unstable  attention,  and  (4)  of  high 
and  stable  attention.  Expedients  to  secure  high-level  and  un- 
stable attention  were  divided  between  attempts  to  secure 
pleasurable  and  attempts  to  secure  unpleasant  excitement. 

Before  detailing  the  expedients  employetl  to  secure  these 
varieties  of  attention,  it  seems  desirable  to  define  more  exactly 
the  terms  "stability"  and  "degree"  (or  "level")  as  here  ap- 
plied to  the  attention.  By  the  writer,  attention  is  understood 
to  be  gnsit  in  degree  or  high  in  level  when  there  is  a  maximal 
difference  in  clearness  l>elweeTi  the  "focal"  and  the  "marginal" 
contents  of  consciousness.  It  is  understood  to  be  stable  when 
each  focalized  content  gradually  gives  place  to  the  next  with- 
out sudden  liliirring  or  abrupt  tran.Mtiou.  Great  stability  and 
a  great  degree  of  attention  do  nut  necessarily  go  together 
although  atteutlon  can  1)e  both  great  and  stable;  a.s  it  is,  for 
example,  in  rapt  attention  to  music  or  in  unhesitating  literary 
composition.  In  fact,  attention  which  is  great  in  degree  tends, 
because  it  offers  strong  resistance  to  distraction,  to  be  stable 
also.  In  virtue  of  its  interest,  primary  or  acquired,  the  train 
of  ideas  attended-to  not  only  stands  in  clear  relief  but  persists. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  alxsence  of  distraction,  attention  may  he 
siahlf  withcut  being  gr fat,  a&  for  Instance,  in  reading  "David 
Copperfield"  forlbe  tenth  time.  Moreover,  in  strong  emotion. 
attention  may  \yit  great  wilkout  being  stable.  lu  violent  anger, 
for  example,  there  is  a  Jcaleidoscopic  shiftiug  of  various  phases 
uf  the  exasperating  situation  even  while  all  ideas  irrelevant  to 
this  situation  are  blurred  or  inhibited.  This  high-level  but 
nnsiable  attention  cannot  indeed  exist  except  in  emotional  ex- 
citement since  ouly  by  the  competition  of  high  affective  values 
in  various  phases  of  the  situation  can  resistance  to  distraction 
be  so  o\'ercome  as  to  allow  this  oscillation.  On  the  other  hand, 
htjib-Ievel  attention  if  nnstable.  must  be  more  unstable  than 
low-level  attention  can  ever  be,  since  the  higher  the  level,  and 
the  sharper  the  focus  of  the  content  attended-to,  the  wider 
must  be  the  swing,  the  more  violent  the  shift,  which  brings 
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auy  other  content  into  prominence  or  focus.  For  Ulostral 
compare  the  catastrophic  changes  of  rage,  in  which  one  is  ftill] 
occupied  now  in  imaging  the  consequences  of  the  offence,  now 
in  picturing  the  offender,  and  now  in  enduring  one's  own  suf- 
focating chest  and  throat  Aeusations,  with  the  easy  shifts  of  at- 
tention by  which  in  walking  along  the  street  on  a  March  after- 
noon one  notes  first  the  coldness  of  the  wind,  then  the  odor  of 
hyacinths  from  a  florist's  shop,  then  the  cakes  in  a  baker's 
window,  and  then  the  strains  of  a  hurdy-gurdy.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  content-transitions  are  as  abrupt  as  possible,  but  con- 
sciousness  does  uot  seem  at  one  iustaut  alt  cakes  and  at  the 
next  all  hurdy-gurdy. 

Attention  which  is  both  great  in  degree  and  also  highly 
stable, — such  attention,  for  example,  as  one  gives  to  the  cards 
which  are  played  in  an  exciting  game  of  whist — usually  in- 
volves that  complex  of  organic  sensations  which  we  know  as 
the  "strain"  or  "effort"  consciousuess.  In  really  stable  atten- 
tion, consciousness  is  simply  tinged  or  flavored  by  this  feeling 
of  effort.  There  are  breaks  in  the  stability  of  attention  if  this 
feeling  ever  and  anon  comes  into  focus.  When  one  is  trying  to 
attend  to  a  conscious  content  which  is  extremely  uninteresting, 
the  focus  will  shift  between  this  content,  the  strain- con  scious- 
ness. and  the  motive  for  attending.  But  to  attend  to  being  at- 
tentive to  anything  is,  ipso  /ado,  to  be  inattentive  to  that 
thing.  When  the  effirt -consciousness  comes  into  focus,  the 
mechanism  which  produced  it  by  keeping  attention  stable  at  a 
high  level  has  temporarily  broken  down.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sharp  fall  in  the  level  of  attention  as  distinguished  from  a 
temporary  break  in  its  stability,  is  ordinarily  characterized  by 
that  complex  of  organic  sensations  which  we  know  as  the 
"relaxation"  or  "relief"  consciousness. 

In  the  understanding  of  the  writer  the  distinction  just  made 
brtwern  the  stability  and  the  degree  or  le\'el  of  attention  tallies 
with  the  distinction  iudicated  by  Augell  and  Thompson  in  lan- 
guage which  has  a  somewhat  biological  ring.'  Moreover,  it 
would  seem  that  the  distinction  between  high-level  and  low- 
level  attention  is  almost  if  not  quite  tantamount  to  the  antithe- 
sis made  by  Btnet  and  his  co-workers  between  mental  activity 
and  mental  |>ass-ivity,  "eutre  les  excitations  quelconque 
r^tat  de  repos  physique et  moral."' 


'See  especially  the  last  paragraph  of  their  paper,  p.  69. 

'The  oaly  difficulty  in  thia  rapptochetHent.  is  in  the  classi&cation 
depressing  emotion.  Blnet  anil  Courtier  reco]<iiize  the  existence  of 
this  type  of  etnotion  in  their  clasaicaj  irentmeut  of  "La  Vie  iilmotioD- 
nelle"  {,Annie  Piych.,  i8g6,  pp.  StvSs).  althonf;b  they  had  not  obtained 
any  iustanccs  for  experisicatal  purposes.  This  depreMslng  emotion  is 
antithetical  to  exciting  emotion.     Bat  ia  attention  in  depreasting  emo- 
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Ao  accuoiit  may  sow  be  given  of  the  experimental  procedure 
in  this  investigation.  In  the  first  two  of  the  five  groups  into 
which  the  experiments  fall,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
from  every  subject  each  of  the  four  varieties  of  attention  named 
above.  In  Group  i.  the  subjects  were  ninety-three  college 
stodents  and  the  writer;  in  Group  3,  fifty  children.  In  the 
following  outline  of  experiments  a  device  to  control  the  atten- 
tion will  for  convenience  be  called  a  "stimulus,"  To  secure 
low'level  attention  uo  stimlus  was  necessary.  Low  and  uitstabU 
9U€ntion  is  one's  normal  condition,  and  breathing- records  taken 
during  this  state  constitute  the  standard  of  comparison  for 
other  records.  This  condition  was  supposed  to  be  secured  when 
the  sutiject  sat  idle,  paying  casual  attention  to  the  movements 
of  the  experimenters  and  too  much  affected  by  the  novelty  of 
the  situation  or  by  recent  distraction  to  fall  into  revery. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  Qllow-Uvel  but  stable  attention  were 
assumed  to  be  constituted  by  cases  of  apparently  uon-emocional 
re\'ery.  Ca.ses  of  genuine  revery  were  actually  secured  only 
from  the  students.  For  a  reason  which  will  later  appear,  cases 
in  which  the  children  sat  unstimulated  but  absorbed  must  be 
constmed  as  cases  of  high-level  attention.  In  the  students,  the 
degree  of  stability  in  revery  must  have  varied  with  the  absence 
of  distraction.  In  most  cases,  the  level  of  attention  was  prob- 
ably lower  than  when  the  subject  sat  idle  but  alert.  The  sub- 
jects were  directed  to  "try  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  stimulus  designed  to  secure  ^reat  and  stable  attention 
was.  in  the  case  of  the  students,  either  (i)  the  dictation  of  a 
sum  in  mental  arithmetic,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  avoid  both  "un- 
occupied leisure"  and  "insufficient  time  for  completing"^  the 
operation,  or  ( 2)  the  dictation  of  a  series  ol  nonsense  syllables. 
or  (3)  the  dictation  of  a  jingle  or  of  a  bit  of  poetry  to  be  mem- 
orized, or  (4)  the  reading  of  a  scientific  passage  to  be  sum- 
marized. With  the  children  this  stimulus  was  always  some 
form  of  mental  calculation  ranging  from  a  simple  sum  in  arith- 
metic to  the  counting  of  a  few  objects  drawn  on  the  black- 
board. 


llOD  at  a  lowor  a  liigli  level?  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  answer 
ttau  qacstioD  introspectirely.  One  may  jiogKest.  bowcTer.  that  "pros< 
tratiog  (car"  and  "deathly"  disgust  are  likely  to  end  in  unconscious- 
ness ami  that  in  incipient  faintnexa  attention  in  at  a  level  auythin); 
bat  bigh.  It  may  be  aililed  that  attcutioii-stabiltty  of  tbe  "abnormal 
psralyiic  type"  C''"''>g''ize(I  by  Angcll  a^d  Thompson  as  an  exccpiion 
to  the  instability  of  attentiou  in  emotiou)  does  not  uece&sarilv  correi- 
pontl  OTitti  emoliun  which  is  rlepressinft  In  Binet's  sensv  of  lowering 
tile  vital  functions.  Such  a  correspondence  haa  yet  to  be  proved.  It 
should  l>e  exprrssly  noted  Chat  the  word  "excitemcot"  is  not  ntied  in 
this  paper  in  the  phyaiotogical  seuse  (Utoet's)  but  as  the  popular 
equivalent  for  attcutioti  which  is  great  but  nnatablc. 
'Angell  and  Thompsoc,  op.  Hi.,  p.  49. 
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For  the  most  part  tfae  stimuli  designed  to  secure  firom  the 
StoAvaXs  great  htt  unstable  attention,  or  in  other  words,  emo- 
tkmal  excitement,  consisted  in  the  reading  aloud  of  certain 
passages  from  books.  In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  stim- 
alns  was  reading,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  subject's 
attention  before  the  graphic  record  was  begun.  The  experi- 
menter, for  example,  would  read  in  continuity  for  some 
moments  beforehand  or  would  summarize  the  context  as  vividly 
as  possible.  Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  secure  excitement  by 
leading  was  a  failure.  Records  taken  during  the  reading  of 
pleasnrably  interesting  passages  have  been  credited  entirely  to 
the  score  of  fairly  great  and  fairly  stable  attention.  By  read- 
ing the  most  distressing  or  revolting  passages  which  could  be 
used  with  propriety,  unpleasant  emotion,  usually  disgust,  was 
undonbtedly  secured  in  many  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  be- 
havior and  testimony  of  the  subjects  and  the  nature  of  the 
results  all  contribute  to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the 
subjects  paid  steady  attention  in  spite  of  qualms  of  faintness  or 
of  the  impulse  to  "get  up  and  go  away." 

Apart  from  the  reading,  some  instances  of  superficial  emotion 
(Binet's  emotions  psyckiques  voloniaires^  were  procured  by 
asking  the  subject  to  "think  about"  the  "pleasantest"  or 
"most  unpleasant"  thing  that  bad  happened  to  her  within  a 
month.  These  affective  reactions  were  cut  across  by  the  effort 
to  recollect  and  were  almost  too  feeble  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  addition,  some  cases  of  unpleasant  excitement  were  secured 
by  threatening  to  "hurt"  the  subject  and  then  actually  giving 
her  a  smart  prick  or  pinch.  This  expedient  should  have  been 
used  in  a  larger  number  of  cases.  A  few  cases  of  mild  excite- 
ment were  secured  with  such  smells  as  asafoetida  and  pyridin. 
Agreeable  smells  were  also  tried  but  the  results  were  altogether 
equivocal.  Indeed,  smells  are  obviously  unsuitable  stimuli 
on  account  of  their  direct  sensorial- reflex  efiects  upon  the 
breathing. 

With  the  children  also,  the  attempt  to  secure  pleasurable  ex- 
citement was  a  failure,  but  with  them  the  attempt  to  secure 
unpleasant  excitement  succeeded.  Pleasure,  far  more  genuiue 
than  was  ever  secured  in  the  students,  was  indeed  obtained  by 
telling  fairy-stories  or  by  drawing  with  running  comment  gro- 
tesque figures  of  "horses"  and  of  "lions"  in  bright  colors  on 
the  blackboard.  The  small  subjects,  however,  betrayed  no 
excitement  but  rather  a  "riveted  attention,"  nor  can  the 
results  of  the  experiment  be  interpreted  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  attention  was  extremely  stable.  At  this  point  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  breathing  of  the  children  when  they 
were  allowed  for  a  few  minutes  to  sit  unmolested  and  look 
about  them,  became  toward  the  end  of  this  period  exactly  like 
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their  breathing  wbea  they  were  purposely  amused  by  the  ex- 
perimenters.' These  cases  were  at  first  labeled  "revery."  tt  is 
obvious,  however,  that  in  them  we  have  to  do  not  with  low-level 
attention  bnt  with  the  high-level  attention  involved  in  a  keen 
interest  in  the  movements  of  new  and  attractive  acquaintances 

land  in  novel  surroundings  which  had  ceased  to  be  alarming. 
Notwithstaniiiag  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  secure  pleasur- 
able excitement,  strong  annoyauce  was  actually  secured  (r) 
by  pinching  a  finger  slightly  with  a  very  formidable  looking 
nut-cracker,  or  (2)  hy  administering  some  bad  smell  (pyridin, 
nsually).  or  (3)  by  putting  drops  of  a  grimy  and  sticky  liquid 
on  the  bands  of  the  girls  or  giving  the  boys,  without  warning, 
akias. 

Thus  as  the  actual  fruitage  of  the  first  two  gronps  of  experi- 
ments, we  have  the  following  sets  or  sub-groups  of  cases  or 

iiObservations:  first,  from  the  studeots  and  children  aHke.  a 
froup  of  cases  of  normal,  low-level  and  unstable  attention,  and 
of  the  high-level  and  stable  attention  involved  in  "mental 
work;"  second,  from  the  children,  two  groups  of  cases  of  the 
ligb-level  and  stable  attention  involved  in  being  agreeably  en- 
rtained,  and  a  group  of  cases  of  the  very  great  and  very  un- 
stable attention  involved  in  being  .sharply  annoyed;  third,  from 
the  students,  a  group  of  cases  of  the  lowlevei  but  fairly  stable 
attention  involved  in  non-emotional  revery,  a  group  of  cases  of 
the  high-level  and  stable  attention  involved  in  listening  to 
pleasant  reading,  and  a  group  of  cases  of  the  high-level  atten- 
tion with  very  marked  individual  variations  in  stability  which 
is  involved  in  listening  to  extremely  unpleasant  reading.'  The 
*^w  cases  of  voluntary  emotions  and  of  annoyance  secured  from 
je  students  by  the  threat  and  infliction  of  pain  are  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  count  as  statistical  groups. 

In  the  case  of  the  students  and  of  the  older  children,  atten* 
tion  no  doubt  reached  its  maximum  of  stability  in  the  menta] 
arithmetic.  In  such  enforced  mental  application,  however, 
there  was  probably  as  a  rule  no  real  affective  equilibrium,  but 
rather  the  slight  unpleasantness  of  the  slrain-cousciousuess.  In 
the   younger   children,   on    the   contrary,   attention   probably 

.leached  ita  maximum  of  stability  not  in   the  task- work,  about 

'which  they  cared  relatively  little,  but  in  the  pleasurable  enter- 
tainnient  furnished  by  the  experimeuters. 

The  experiments  of  Group  3  supplement  those  of  Groups  i 
and  3  by  famishing  an  additional  nnmticr  of  instances  of  great 

'  See  page  278  below. 

*  Even  nt  the  time  these  experiment*  were  miule  it  would  have  t>ecn 
a  delicate  operatioa  to  divide  ibis  set  of  cascs  into  sections  according 
to  the  6xitr  of  the  atteutiun  secured;  at  the  Ltme  this  paper  is  wriltes, 
the  task  bu  become  impoasible. 
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and  stable  attention.  The  stimnlus  was  orgau-music.  The 
subjects  were  twenty  students.  These  three  groups  of  experi- 
ineuts  madeupou  many  different  unpracticed  subjects  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  the  investigation.  ^M 

As  already  indicated,  two  other  sets  of  data  have  been  iDtroS^ 
ducx.-d  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  main  body  of  results. 
The  fourth  group  includes  the  whiiit-tests  made  upon  two  of 
the  investigators.  The  value  of  these  experiments  consists  io 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  some  instances  of  hiKh-Ie\'cI  aud 
stable  attention,  they  offer  many  instances  of  the  unstable  at- 
tention implied  by  marked  affective  disturbance.  Here  pleas- 
ure, geuuine  though  fleeting,  was  actually  obtained.  Thus 
these  experiments  supplement  to  some  extent  the  defects  of  the 
first  two  groups.  Moreover,  we  have  here  our  best  instances 
of  a  sharp  and  sudden  fall  in  the  attention -level  with  the  feel- 
ing of.relief  which  is  involved  in  such  a  drop. 

With  the  dog  chiefly  employed.  "P.,"  the  first  records  taken 
represent  great  but  unstable  attention,  since  the  animal,  an 
exceptionally  nervous  creature,  was  frightened  by  the  appara- 
tus, especially  by  the  hum  of  the  electric  motor.  As,  however, 
toward  tlie  end  of  each  sitting  she  relapsed  into  a  drowsy  re- 
pose in  the  lap  of  her  owner,  a  certain  number  of  records  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  fall  in  the  attention-level  and  an 
increase  in  stability.  The  other  dog.  "A.."  a  healthier  speci- 
men, was  not  frightened  by  the  apparatus  after  the  first  few 
moments,  and  was  used  chiefly  in  experiments  to  control  the 
breathing-rates  obtained  from  ?.  and  to  find  a  metbt>d  of  secur- 
ing high-le\^el  and  stable  attention  without  disturbing  the  ap- 
paratus. So  far  every  expedient  used  to  attract  her  attentiou 
(soft  whistling,  the  rattling  of  a  leadiug-chain  and  so  on)  has 
produced  movements  of  the  whole  body.' 

There  is  one  more  point  which  it  is  important  to  note  before 
turning  from  the  psychological  to  the  physiological  phase  of 
the  experiments.  In  the  dr^l  and  third  groups,  some  attempt 
was  made  at  introspective  control  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
experimenters  wished  the  subjects  to  know  as  httle  as  possible 
about  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  At  the  end  of  an  idle- 
ness-record the  subject  was  desired  to  write  down  in  detail  what 
she  had  "thought  about."  and  at  the  end  of  a  reading  or  music 
experiment  whether  or  not  she  had  "listened"  and  how  she 
had  "liked  it."  From  the  children,  of  coarse,  no  such  intro- 
spective check  could  be  obtained.  Yet  the  expression  of  their 
&oes,  and  especially  the  flush  produced  by  annoyance,  served 


'The  cocker  P.  was  in  her  third  year  whca  these  experimeots  were 
made  And  weighed  ouU-  thirteen  ponndii.  A.  was  scveateen  months 
old  and  weighed  eighteen  poauds. 
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almost  as  well.  Nevertheless,  there  must  retnaiD  unrevealed 
by  the  checks  of  introspection  or  behavior  a  very  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  attention -conditions  produced  iu  diflerenl  individ- 
uals by  the  same  stimu3as.  Only  extreme  variations  could  be 
delected  and  only  the  records  corresponding  to  them  thrown 
oat. 

A  few  more  details  may,  perhaps,  be  anegeatiTe  for  demonstration 
ezperimenlB.  At  tbe  beKinning  of  au  arithmetic  or  memory  cxpcri- 
ncot  thr  sottject  was  told  that  nhe  would  he  asked  to  Rive  the  answer 
to  ■  auDi  or  to  recite  somctbiuK  which  would  be  dictated  to  her  or  to 
sntnmarize  aoniethit));  which  would  he  read  to  her.  She  waa  axlced. 
however,  not  to  spenk  uutil  the  waa  directed  to  do  so.  The  maieria) 
to  he  memori/.ei1  vrrhattin  was  rend  over  twice  with  an  interval  of 
about  thirty  sccoada  between  the  readings.  The  aabjcct  was  told  bt* 
forehand  that  this  would  be  done  and  woo  directed  to  recall  what  the 
conld  in  the  interval  and  be  ready  to  supplement  her  6rftt  inipresaion 
by  tbe  second  reading.  Tbe  following  is  a  sample  of  the  sums  used 
with  the  students:  5  +  8  +  2^3+ 15  ^4  X  loXa  —  joX  10-H5 
X  io-=-j+8-?-4  X  13 -^6X  a  +  4-T-aX  too-?-  500.  This  sort  of 
arithmetic  is,  of  coarse,  incomparably  easier  for  a  bad  Ttauatixer  than 
is  tbe  multiidicatioD  of  one  three-place  number  or  even  of  one  two- 
place  number  by  anollier.  tt  was  boUeved,  however,  that  if  the  tank 
were  difficult  many  of  the  subjects  employed  would  Dot  try  to  do  it  at 
all.  The  keries  of  nonsense-syllables  was:  Raj,  fe^,  nif,  wud.  fev,  rem. 
nij,  fnm,  biv,  tig.  The  "poetry"  varied  between  MilloQ's  "Sonnet  oa 
Bliodnea-s"  aad  Stevenson'a  "Birdie  with  a  Yellow  Bill."  The  patissge 
moat  frecjnently  read  for  siummarizltig  was  Ayiton's  "Practical  Hlec- 
Iricily"  the  first  acntctice  of  pjiRe  i  and  paRe  3,  entire.  The  passage 
ajoat  SQCcessfuI  in  sustaining  amused  attention  was  pp.  39  and  40  of 
tbe  "April  Baby's  Book  of  Tunea"  [by  Elizabeth  of  the  German  Gar- 
den), that  is,  thf  clearing  up  scene  after  the  party.  The  pasea^ea 
which  produced  the  strongest  unpleaAantness  were  ( t )  the  de.icnptioo 
of  the  plague  bnrinl-pit  from  "Ricnzi,"  and  (2)  a  pnrt  of  "The  Cone" 
to  H.  G.  Wells'a  "Thirty  Strange  Stories,"  viz.  pp.  3ja-3ao. 

The  organ  music  was  selected  for  a  purpose  extraneous  to  this  Envea- 
tigation.  It  was  of  three  sorts  (1)  hymn-tunc».  such  as  the  familiar 
"Vox  Dilecti,"  (2)  two  rather  dismal  chorals  from  McndcKsohn,  and 
(3)  elaborate  comvositions  ranging  (roni  Ruheuptciu's  "Torch-Light 
Dance  of  the  Brides  of  tashnicrc"  to  the  Dead  March  in  "Saol." 

The  procedure  iii  the  whist-experiments  was  as  follows:  The  eight 
duplicate-whist  boards  were  played  through  once  before  any  records 
were  taken  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  subject  might  be  com- 
pletely alisorbed  in  the  game.  In  other  words,  records  were  taken 
only  in  connection  with  the  dtiplicate  ronnd.  The  score  was  read  at 
the  end  of  each  hand.  The  experiment  required  the  help  of  three 
persons  besides  the  four  players.  The  first  nssintant  marked  on  the 
graphic  record  the  letters  aud  uumbers  called  out  by  the  other  two. 
The  second  n«.sjslniit  calK-d  the  numbers  of  the  hands  and  of  tbe  tricks 
as  they  fell,  noting  on  a  record  sheet  of  her  own  whether  the  subject'* 
aide  took  the  trick  or  not.  The  third  assistant  was  always  a  person 
who  had  played  often  enough  with  the  subject  to  make  pretty  shrewd 
iolerenccs  in  regard  to  her  mental  processes  under  given  eircum- 
stiDcea.  This  B<)«JstaQt  Mt  where  she  could  both  see  the  subjecCt 
hand  aud  watch  all  the  plays.  When  she  made  some  inferenc*  in  re- 
gard to  the  auhject's  state  of  mind,  she  indexed  her  note  with  a  letter 
which  ahe  called  to  the  first  assistant  who  marked  it  on  the  graph. 
When  a  band  was  played  out,  the  third  aasiatant  checkeil  donbtfnl  in- 
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fecroccs  by  reference  to  the  sabjcct.  lo  ^ueral,  howeTcr.  the  subject 
was  left  to  enjoy  her  game  unmolested  bv  rcqoeats  for  introspect  ion. 
The  wUolc  valoc  of  the  metho<i  dcpendB  on  the  fact  that  both  snbjecti 
took  tbe^sme  nerioualy.  Its ({lariag  defect  iftin  the  fBct  that  the  Ihinl 
assistani  could  not  possibly  take  account  of  the  complezUy  of  the  flub- 
jectH  feelings.  Often,  for  example,  in  spite  of  incidental  triamphftOf 
Diisfoitunes,  a  lendeucy  toward  anxiety  or  exhilaration  woald  run 
tbroagh  the  pbiying  of  a  whole  hand  or  auccessioii  of  bands. 

It  is  BOW  in  order  to  outline  the  respiratory  changes  studied. 
These  are  (i)  changes  in  rifgiilarity,  (2)  changes  in  rate.  (3) 
changes  io  the  depth  or  amplitude  of  the  thoracic  phase  of  the 
respiration,  and  (4)  changes  in  the  length  of  the  expiratoiy 
pause.  The  records  have  never  been  worked  over  to  determine 
changes  in  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory  act  itself  or  in  the 
relative  rapidity  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Moreover,  the 
attempt  at  recording  changes  in  the  depth  of  abdominal  breath- 
ing side  by  .side  with  changes  in  the  depth  of  thoracic  breathing 
was  abandoned  simply  because  the  manipulation  of  two  tam- 
bours and  the  study  of  two  sets  of  tracings  required  more  time 
than  the  experimenters'  could  give  to  the  investigation. 

The  pneumograph  employed  was  the  Sumuer  belt.  The 
kymograph  rc^volves  upon  a  horizontal  axis  and  is  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  eighteen  inches  long.  During  most  of  the  ex- 
periments, the  revolution -time  was  about  four  minutes.  Dur- 
ing the  music  experiments,  the  last  group  to  be  performed 
(although,  ou  logical  considerations,  it  is  numbered  three),  this 
time  was  about  three  and  one-third  minutes.  The  time-marker 
was  a  magnet-pen  (Sumner's)  which  registers  seconds  on  the 
kymograph  side  by  side  with  each  pneumograph  tracing.  In 
all  the  experiments,  except  in  those  of  Group  5  and  a  part  of 
Group  5,  the  writing  arm  of  the  tanilionr  was  tipped  with  a 
pointed  strip  of  manila  paper  and  measured  about  six  inches; 
in  these  later  experiments  the  lever  was  Ics-s  than  three  inches 
long  and  was  tipped  with  a  fine  straw.  A  single  sheet  of 
smoked  paper  held  cross-wise  from  six  to  seven  pneumograph- 
tracings  each  with  ii.s  parallel  time-record.  The  instrtiments 
were  not  moved  in  the  horizontal  plane  with  the  aid  of  a  car- 
riage but  were  clamped  to  a  horiKontal  rod  in  such  wise  that 
although  they  could  easily  be  raised  or  lowered,  they  did  not 
slide  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  drum.  After  practice,  however, 
the  exjierinieniers  succeeded  in  moving  the  whole  standard  and 
readjusting  the  writing  point*  so  qnickly  that  a  twenty-minute 
record  could  be  secured  virtnally  unbroken. 

The  pneamograph  twit  afed  with  the  dogs  was  made  to  order  on  the 
mod«l  of  hia  other  belU  by  Ur.  Horace  E.  Snmner.*  of  the  HarTard 

■See  noic,  fwge  261. 
*Adr«vriDg  of  the  Samncr  paeuniogtaph  may  be  foaod  in  Tltcb* 
ener's  "KapcTtmeotal  Paychology,"  Inat.  Man.  Qoal..  p.  184^ 
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PbytiioIoKiral  Laboratory.  It  was  desiEnctl  for  Bsc  with  my  animal 
in  Biztr  between  a  cat  aod  a  thirty  poand  dog.  It  »  eight  incliee  long 
withant  stretching,  ia  made  of  lijthier  weight  mbber  than  the  ordinary 
belt  and  has  a  more  BcxiMe  spriug.  A  belt  of  this  size,  if  dcnired  for 
a»e  with  animals  as  sTnall  as  a  fifteen  ponnd  dog,  shonUl  not  hare  the 
flat  metal  braces  at  the  eods;  these  pieces  fail  to  senre  tbelr  parpose 
aod  they  annoy  the  animal. 

The  kymograph  is  turced  by  an  atternating-cnrrent  motor  and  the 
speed  is  teiluced  by  a  svatcm  of  pnlley-wbeels.  The  change  of  speed 
between  the  earlier  au<^  the  later  experiment*  was  due  to  a  permanent 
change  in  the  light  current  utilized,  la  the  earlier  expetitueuti  the 
circnit  of  the  magnet- peu  was  made  aod  broken  hv  Longh's  electrically 
actuated  pcnduhim;  In  the  later  experiments  by  a  mercury -coo  tact 
metronome  (MaclMl's). 

The  brcatbinK-rate  per  miuute  was  computed  with  the  aid  of 
the  second  marks  for  every  tracing,  long  or  short,  which  had 
separate  sigaificancc.  Table  5  is  made  up  of  averages  of  rates 
so  determined.  On  the  other  band,  changes  in  form  a.s  distinct 
from  the  rate  of  breathing,  that  is  changes  iu  regularity, 
changes  in  the  depth  of  respiraliim,  and  change-s  in  the  length 
of  the  expiratorj-  pause,  were  determined  not  by  any  system  of 
count  or  measurement  but  simply  by  the  careful  inspection  of 
two  experimenters  who  verified  each  other's  conclusions.  A 
numerical  character  is  introduced  into  these  data  only  by  the 
omnt  of  cases  or  "observations."  An  attempt  at  genuine 
measurement  with  triangle  and  rule  iu  experiments  at  once  so 
extensive  and  so  rough  would  be  a  glaiiug  iostance  of  mis- 
placed acciirac)'. 

In  the  first  two  groups  of  experiments,  as  a  standard  of  ref- 
erence for  determining  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  rate 
and  form  of  breathing  (luring  an  attention-stimulus,  a  normal 
tracing  was  takeu  before  each  separate  stimulus  and  this  trac- 
ing ran  into  the  stimulus-tracing  un  the  kymograph  without 
fresh  adjustment  of  the  apparatus.  In  these  experiments, 
therefore,  changes  in  the  form  and  rate  of  breathing  during 
stimulation  mean  changes  from  the  form  of  the  normal  prelimi- 
nary tracing  taken  in  every  case.  Each  stimulus-record  was 
also  followed  by  a  tracing  taken  nnder  conditions  which  were 
normal  except  for  the  possible  after-e£fects  of  the  stimulus. 
Breathing-rates  determined  from  these  tracings  are  called  "le- 
aciion-raies"  or  "relief-rates."  Little  use  has  been  made  of 
the  reaction- tracings  in  deterntining  the  normal  form  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  "revery-tracings"  of  the  first  two  groups  of  ex- 
periments, and  in  all  the  tracings  of  the  last  three  groups, 
modifications  of  the  normal  form  and  rate  of  breathing  have 
been  determined  much  less  accurately  and  satisfactorily.  In. 
the  revery-tracings,  in  which  no  stimulus  was  given,  changes 
of  form  were  determined  by  comparing  the  second  half  of  the 
tracing  with  the  first.     The  character  of  the  average  rate  was 
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determined  by  comparison  with  the  average  normal  rates  of  the 
students  or  children.  In  the  music  experiments  in  which 
many  of  the  stimuli  lasted  over  fifteen  minutes,  the  standards 
of  reference  are  normal  tracings  taken  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sitting.  Two  or  three  music- tracings  have  but  one  such  stand- 
ard. The  reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  procedure  was  the  de- 
sire to  minimize  the  subject's  self-consdoosness  and  thus  to  get 
as  much  »:sthctic  eScct  out  of  the  music  as  possible.  In  the 
whist  experiments,  the  standards  are  still  less  satisfactor>'  since 
they  consist  simply  of  groups  of  tracings  taken  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  stimulus- tracings,  but  at  different  sittings.  In 
the  tracings  obtained  from  the  dog  P.,  changes  are  always  in 
the  direction  of  more  rather  than  less  normal  breathing.  None 
of  the  tracings  were  assumed  to  constitute  a  standard  of  refer- 
ence. The  whole  massof  tracings  was  simply  considered  together 
to  determine  the  modifications  of  breathing  which  took  place  as 
fear  subsided.  The  tracings  obtained  from  A.,  have  not  been 
studied  with  reference  to  changes  in  form. 

Before  passing  to  the  presentation  of  results  it  remains  only 
to  note  the  massing  of  individual  results.  Except  for  the  ex- 
periments ou  the  whist  players  and  the  dogs,  the  results  of 
whole  groups  of  subjects  are  connted  together  as  instances  ot 
the  different  varieties  of  attention.  When  an  individnal  fnr< 
nished  more  than  one  instance  of  a  given  variety  of  attention, 
these  obser\'ations  are  counted  each  as  one,  quite  as  if  they 
had  been  furnished  by  different  subjects.  For  example,  the 
average  breathing  rate  for  the  students  under  normal  condi- 
tions, that  is.  conditions  of  low  and  unstable  attention,  is  ob- 
tained from  505  observations  furnished  by  104  different  indi- 
viduals. The  justification  of  this  procedure  is  the  fact  that  the 
results  from  unpracticed  subjects  vary  as  widely  for  the  same 
individual  as  for  different  individuals.  As  regards  variation  in 
rate,  results  from  individual  subjects  have  been  averaged  sep- 
arately a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  offer  ample  illustration' 


'In  illustnrion  of  this  statement,  the  following  fignres  may  t>t  taken 
from  the  music  expcriuivnts.  All  vubiects  from  whom  over  fifteen 
normul  tnu-iiiKH  were  taken  are  includetl.  The  iracitiga  cover  perloiU 
from  30  aeconas  to  3>j  minntca  in  length.  Tbc  rates  are  compnted 
per  minute. 

Av.  rate  30.7 


All  tracings  of  rate  faster        Ca>cft    164 

than  average  uonnal. 

All  tracings  of  role  slower 

i8« 

than  average  normal. 

Sabicct  C. 

M 

D. 

8 

P. 

•7 

8. 

33 

T. 

a? 

14.1 


M.V.  1. 5 
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of  this  statement.     As  regards  form,  the  assertion  cannot  be 
proved  wiihont  photugraphs  of  the  tracings. 

The  writer  has  now  attempted  to  state  the  specific  purpose 
and  point  of  departure  in  this  investigation  of  the  correlation 
of  changes  iu  breathing  with  changes  in  attention,  to  outline 
the  changes  in  attention  which  have  been  taken  into  account 
with  the  expedients  nscd  tn  control  thcro,  to  enumerate  the 
changes  in  breathing  which  have  been  studied,  and  to  indicate 
the  apparatus  used  in  registering  them  and  the  method  by 
which  they  have  been  given  numerical  expression.  The  con- 
clusions will  now,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  first  be 
tabulated  and  afterwards  be  taken  up  in  detail  with  such 
onroencal  evidence  as  may  exist  for  them. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 
I.     In  regard  to  the  form  of  breathing: 

I.     When  the  stability  of  attention  increases 
( I )  The  length  of  the  expiratory  pau^e  tends  to  increase 

in  regularity,  but 
(a)  The  depth  of  breathing  does  nut  tend  to  increase  in 
regularity  under  all  the  experimental  conditions. 
When  the  stability  of  attention  decreases,  both  expira- 
tory pause  and  depth  of  breathing  decrease  in  regularity. 

When  the  degree  or  level  of  attention  rises 
(1)  The  expiratory  pause  lends  to  decrease. 

Exception:    If  attention  is  strongly  expectant,  the 
expiratory  pause  tends  to  increase, 
1^       (3)  Breathing  tends  to  become  shallower. 
^H^  Exceptions:    In  distinct  pleasantness  breathing  tends 

^^V  to  become  deeper. 

^H  In  extreme  animal  fear  breathing  becomes  deeper. 

4.     When  the  degree  or  level  of  attention  falls  either  below 
the  normal  or  after  conscious  strain 

( t )  The  expiratory  pause  becomes  shorter  than  the  normal, 
(a)  Breathing  becomes  deeper  than  the  normal. 

IL     In  regard  to  the  rate  ot  breathing: 
J.     When  the  level  of  attention  rises 
( I )  Breathing  which  before  the  stimulus  has  been  slower 

than  the  average  normal  tends  to  be  accelerated. 
(a)  The  rate  of  breathing  which  has  been  faster  than  the 
average  normal  is  much  less  affected  than  the  rate 
of  slow  breathing  and  may  even  be  retarded. 
Exception:  In  the  case  of  very  stable  attention  with 
the  conscion.sne5;s  of  strain  (mental  application), 
breathing,  whatever  its  rate  before  the  stimulus, 
tends  to  become  decidedly  faster. 
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2,  Wben  the  level  of  attention  falls  either  below  the  noi 
or  sharpi)'  after  great  strain,  breathing  tends  to  becoi 
faster  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  relaxation. 

3.  When  the  stimulus  comes  to  an  end,  breathing  tends, 
unless  the  affective  disturbance  persists,  to  return   to 
rate  which  it  exhibited  before  stimulation. 

By  far  the  most  constant  of  these  changes  is  the  acceleratioi 
of  slow  breathing  with  a  ris«  in  the  attention-level.  Perha[ 
the  next  most  constant  change  is  the  variation  in  the  regu* 
larity  of  the  lenyth  of  the  expiratory  pause  with  variation  in 
the  stability  of  attention.  Whether  any  of  The  changes  deserve 
the  adjective  "constant,"  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
from  the  figures.  The  presentation  of  this  numerical  evidence 
is  now  in  order. 

Tables  i  and  2  present  all  the  statistics  obtained  from  tl 
first  two  groups  of  experiments  in  regard  to  changes  respect-' 
ively  in  the  form  and  in  the  rate  of  breathing  with  changes  in 
the  nature  of  attention.  Table  3  is  made  up  of  averages  of 
rate-counts  for  tracings  taken  under  different  conditions  of  at- 
tcuiion  in  the  first  two  groups  of  experiments.  The  results  of 
the  third  group  of  experiments  are  excluded  from  the  tables 
because  the  standards  of  normal  breathing  obtained  in  this 
group  are  unsatisfactory  in  determining  changes  under  stimu- 
lalinn.  The  results  of  the  fourth  group  are  excluded  for  the 
same  reason  and  also  because  they  are  of  an  individual  char- 
acter and  thus  not  compar.ihle  with  the  massed  results  of  many 
different  subjects.  It  should  ht:  noted  tn  passing  that  nearly 
all  the  observations  in  each  set  of  cases  in  the  tables  were  ob- 
tained from  different  individuals.  However,  virtually  all  the 
cases  of  memorizing  were  obtained  from  subjects  who  al?o  fur- 
nished cases  of  arithmetic,  and  more  than  one  kind  of  memo- 
rizing was  often  required  of  the  same  subject.  Out  of  the  154 
cases  of  mental  application  in  the  students,  78  were  cases  of 
arithmetic  and  76  cases  of  memorizing. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  discussing  the  conclusions  summa- 
rized above  to  state  severally  in  connection  with  the  various 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  tables  such  contradic- 
tory or  corroborative  evidence  as  may  be  drawn  from  the 
results  not  included  in  the  tables.  Changes  in  form  will  be 
disaissed  before  the  changes  id  rate.  Thus  the  first  data  di; 
cussed  will  be  those  of  Table  i. 

In  view  of  the  account  of  experimental  conditions  already 
given  the  only  column  of  this  table  which  seems  now  to  require, 
explanation  is  the  column  beaded  ''Number  of  Observations."! 
In  the  first  group  of  experiments,  the  later  observations  of" 
high-level  attention  hav'e  been  singled  out  from  the  total  num- 
ber and  represented  separately.     This  was  done  because  theyj 
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were  made  at  the  same  period  and  by  precisely  the  same  meth- 
ods as  the  observations  of  revery  in  the  students  and  of  all  the 
attention -changes  in  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  observations  of  high-level  attention  in  the  students  were 
made  earliest  in  the  course  of  this  study.  Bnt  in  working  over 
the  earliest  tracings,  relatively  inconspicuons  changes  in  form 
were  left  out  of  account.  If,  therefore,  the  6gures  for  the  total 
number  of  observations  of  great  attention  in  the  students,  that 
is,  the  totals  printed  in  heavy-faced  type,  be  compared  with  the 
other  totals  in  the  table,  the  face-value  of  the  figures  would  in- 
dicate that  the  breathing-changes  in  question  were  moT«  com- 
mon in  the  children  than  in  their  elders,  and  more  common 
when  the  students  tell  into  revery  than  when  their  attention 
changed  in  other  ways.  Neither  of  these  tudtcations  is  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  Only  the  figares  in  the  lighter  type  may 
be  cfimpared  with  one  another  if  the  |>oinl  in  question  Is  the 
number  of  times  the  breathing  changed  in  any  way  in  depth  or 
regularity  or  expiratory  pause  with  a  given  change  in  atten- 
tion. It  should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stimuli  first 
employed  were  less  effective  than  those  later  employed.  For 
instance,  arithmetic  is  more  effective  than  is  memorirJug  in 
securing  great  and  stable  attention.  But  of  the  43  later  cases 
of  mental  application  in  the  students  all  are  cases  of  arithmetic, 
whereas  out  of  the  1 1 1  earlier  observations  76  are  cases  of  mem- 
orizing. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  approximation 
of  the  figures  in  the  bottom  line  with  those  in  the  next  line 
bui  one  above.  On  the  showing  of  their  respiration,  the  chil- 
dren cilher  were  not  entertainc*!  by  the  devices  of  the  experi- 
menters or  else  tlicy  did  not  fall  into  genuine  non-emotional 
reverj'  The  first  of  these  suppositions  was  rendered  incredible 
by  their  behavior,  and.  therefore,  the  second  has  been  adopted 
in  construing  the  results.  One  should  also  observe  the  justifi- 
cation furnished  by  the  figures  in  this  table  for  the  assumption 
that  when  the  children  were  entertained  their  attention  was 
stable.  The  figures  for  the  children  in  the  third  line  from  the 
bottom  should  be  compared  with  those  for  the  students  in  the 
first  line  of  the  table.  In  mental  application  in  the  students 
attention  was  by  hypothesis  stable  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  regards  cltanga  in  the  reguiarity  of  breathing,  tlie  follow- 
ing observations  may  be  made  upon  the  figures:  There  are  eight 
total  sets  of  cases  in  Uic  table.  It  is  practically  certain  that  in 
one  of  these  sets,  the  cases  of  annoyance  in  children,  atteuiioa 
became  in  general  exceedingly  unstable.  In  this  set  of  cases, 
the  expiratory  patise  became  more  irregular  in  70%  and  the 
depth  of  breathing  in  80%.  In  each  of  the  seven  other  sets,  it 
is  probable  that  attention  became  more  stable  in  the  majority 
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of  cases.  In  all  of  tb«se  s«ts  save  one,  the  length  of  the  expi- 
ratOTj'  pause  tends  nneqnivocally  to  become  more  regular. 
\foreover,  the  tendency  toward  greater  reRoIarity  in  the  ex- 
piratory pause  is  most  pronounced  in  exactly  those  sets  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  most  certain  that  attention  became  more  stable, 
namely,  in  mental  application  in  both  classes  of  subjects,  and 
in  both  kinds  of  pleasurable  absorption  in  the  children.  The 
exception  to  the  rule  i<;  constituted  by  the  cases  of  attention  to 
pleasant  reading.  In  the  later  observations  the  pause  tends  to 
become  more  irregular,  and  in  the  total  number  of  observations 
the  tendency  toward  greater  regularity  is  slight.  The  irregu- 
larity is  dnnbttc?.'is  accounted  for  by  respiratory  movements 
verging  toward  laughter.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  exclude 
this  class  of  cases  from  consideration  as  regards  changes  in  the 
regularity  of  either  the  expiratory  pause  or  the  amplitude.  On 
the  whole,  the  figures  for  the  expiratory  pause  offer  a  rather 
neat  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  that  breathing  becomes 
more  or  less  regular  as  attention  becomes  more  or   less  stable. 

So  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  figtires  for  the  amplitude.  It 
is  clear  that  the  amplitude  tends  to  t)ecome  more  irregular  when 
attention  becomes  less  stable  than  the  normal.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  amplitude  tends  to  become  more  regular  in  three  out 
of  the  fonr  sets  of  cases  in  which  it  is  most  certain  that  atten- 
tion became  mure  stable.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
clear  (hat  under  "all  experimental  conditions'*  the  amplitude 
becomes  more  regular  when  attention  becomes  more  stable. 
Witness  the  cases  of  rever>'  and  the  later  and  more  perfect  ob- 
i»cr\'ations  of  attention  to  unpleasant  reading  in  the  students 
and  also  tbe  cases  of  mental  application  in  the  children.  In 
the  interpretation  of  these  cases,  we  fall  into  a  dilemma,  A 
priori,  it  would  lie  easy  to  object  that  perhaps  the  effect  of  men- 
tal arithmetic  upon  the  children  and  of  unpleasant  imagery  or 
idleness  upon  the  students  was  not  to  secure  stable  attention. 
Yet  in  these  three  sets  of  cases  the  expiratory  pause  did  become 
more  regular.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  either  that  tbe  in- 
crease in  the  regularity  of  the  expiratory  pause  is  meaningless 
or  else  that  the  depth  of  breathing  became  more  irregular  in 
despite  of  the  fact  that  attention  became  more  stable.  Tbe 
writer  makes  the  second  supposition. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  other  groups  of  experiments 
ia  now  in  order.  Tbe  results  of  the  music  experiments  are  of 
doubtful  validity.  Out  of  155  stimulus- tracings  in  which  modi- 
fications of  regularity  were  carefully  studie<l,  the  expiratory 
pause  became  less  regular  than  the  corresponding  normal  panse 
in  2.S.2?&  and  more  regular  in  14.3%  and  the  amplitude  became 
less  regular  than  the  corresponding  normal  amplitude  in  34,5^ 
and  more  regular  in  12.9%.     Although  the  method  by  which 
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these  modifications  were  determined  was  loose  and  inaccurate, 
yet  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  tendency  was  toward  irregu- 
larity. The  length  of  the  pause  was  probably  affected  hy  varia- 
tions in  the  loudness  of  the  music.  The  writer  conjectures  that 
the  breathing  rhythm  was  also  somewhat  affected  by  the  music 
rhythm.'  These  tracings  all  belong  to  the  period  in  which  h^ng 
compositions  were  played  on  the  organ.  Had  these  barae 
cun.'es  been  correlated  with  the  hymu-tunes,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  especially  in  subjects  of  a  kinscsthetic  luru  of  mind, 
the  irregularity  was  due  tosinging-movcmenliiimiJerfcctly  sup- 
pressed. In  the  somewbal  similar  experiments  of  Binct  and 
Courtier  upon  a  single  subject,  a  similar  irregularity  was  fuund. 
These  writers  conjecture  that  it  is  "le  d^veloppmcnt  des  id^es 
et  des  sentiments  qui  trouble  la  respiration,  tout  en  tenant 
compte  des  effets  speciaux  dus  k  la  mllodie  et  k  rharmonie."* 
In  the  whist-experimenCs,  changes  in  the  expiratory- pause 
were  not  studied  at  alt.  Tortunately.  however,  as  regards  the 
regularity  of  the  amplitude,  thu  experiments  are  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  music  experiments,  at  least  on  the  face-value  of 
tlie  figures.  Inferences  in  regard  to  changes  in  regularity  are 
very  uncertain  since  each  phase  of  attention  was  assumed  to 
last  only  a  very  short  time,  sometimes  only  ten  or  twelve  sec- 
onds. The  tracings  are  divided,  therefore,  simply  into  tracings 
which  are  as  regular  as  the  normal,  tracings  which  are  slightly 
irregular  and  tracings  which  are  very  irregular.  The  results 
may  be  sketched  as  follows:  With  the  subject  G.  (the  writer), 
out  of  i8  tracings  taken  during  "study,"  that  is.  reflective  at- 
tention to  a  given  hand,  66.7%  are  as  regular  as  the  normal; 
out  of  15  tracings  taken  during  "suspense"  or  "anxious  attea* 
tion,"  S^-2%  *f*  *s  regular;  out  of  9  tracings  takmg  during 
"relief,"  66.7%  are  as  regular;  on  the  otber  hand,  out  of  59 
available  tracings  taken  during  gratification  or  "pleasure," 
67.8%  are  very  irregular;  aud  out  of  50  tracings  taken  during 
"chagrin,"  48^  are  very  irregular  and  16^  slightly  irregular. 
With  the  subject  H.,  out  of  21  study-tracings,  61.9%  are  as 
regular  as  the  normal;  out  of  35  available  suspense- tracings. 
74.39!»  are  as  regular;  out  of  20  relief-tracings,  4555'  are  as 
regular  as  the  normal  but  35%  are  very  irregular  aud  20% 
slightly  irregular;  out  of  68  available  pleasure- tracings,  82.4^ 
are  very  irregular ;  aud  out  of  78  cbagrin-traciugs,  74.4%  arc 
ver>'  irregular.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
standards  of  numial  breathing,  of  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  tracings,  and  of  the  guess-work  by  which  the  subject's 

iTbe  corre*  have  not  been  ttudied  with  special  refereoce  to  tbU 
point. 
*L'&DDte  Ptycbologiqile,  1896,  pp.  114-115. 
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of  mind  were  determined,  the  correspondence  between 
two  sets  of  figures  is  remarkable.  Only  the  figures  for 
relief  indicate  any  divergence  of  tendency  and  here  the  number 
of  observations  upon  the  first  subject  is  very  small.  Certainly 
the  tendency  in  emotional  excitement  toward  greater  irregu- 
larity in  the  depth  of  breathing  is  too  heavily  marked  to  be 
overlooked. 

Only  the  tracings  ohiaioed  from  the  spaniel  P.  remain  to  be 
discussed.  One  hundred  tracings  were  secnred  as  long  as  the 
full  circumference  of  the  drum.  Fifteen  of  these  curves  were 
so  broken  by  the  movements  of  the  dog  as  to  be  thrown  out. 
The  remaitiitig  eighty-five  are  divided  thus:  Dog  greatly  fright- 
ened, trembling  violently  and  sometimes  panting,  with  occa- 
sioual  yawning  in.spi  rat  ions,  10;  dog  moderately  frightened  and 
trembling  slightly,  37;  dog  slightly  frightened  and  trembling 
at  intervals.  22:  dog  quiet  and  drowsy,  18;  dog  asleep,  8. 
This  trembling  affected  the  spaniel's  hind-quarters  chiefly,  and 
did  not  seem,  of  itself,  to  produce  gross  irregularities  in  the 
tracings  although  it  sometimes  gave  a  wavy  appearance  to  the 
inspiration-lioe.  Both  the  amplitude  and  the  expiratory  pause 
were  studied  in  these  tracings.  The  results  are  as  follows: 
When  the  dog  was  in  a  state  of  repose,  whether  .she  was  awake 
or  asleep,  both  the  amplitude  and  the  expiratory  pause  were 
strikingly  regular.'  Even  out  of  the  22  curves  taken  when  the 
dog  was  slightly  frightened,  the  amplitude  is  very  regiilar  in 
II  and  the  pause  iu  14.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  37 
tracings  taken  when  the  dog  was  moderately  frightened  the 
amplitude  is  ver>'  irregular  in  iS,  and  out  of  the  10  tracings 
taken  when  she  was  badly  frightened  it  is  very  irregular  in  all. 
The  irregularity  produced  by  fear  in  the  expiratory  pause  is 
much  less  marked.  Out  of  the  27  tracings  of  moderate  fear,  it 
ia  very  irregular  in  13  only,  whereas  in  7  out  of  the  10  tracings 
of  great  fear  it  is  eliminated  and  is  regular  in  the  sense  of  regu- 
larly failing  to  appear.  These  facts  close  the  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  regularity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  positive  assertion  of  the 
A ngell- Thompson  thesis,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  inves- 
tigation to  verify,  is  thnl  the  correlation  Vx:twcen  regular 
breathing  and  stable  attention  and  between  irregular  breathing 
and  unstable  attention  is  essentially  constant.  In  making  this 
particular  assertion  the  writers  do  not  distinguish  between 
regularity  of  amplitude  and  regularity  of  expiratory  pause. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  here  reporletl  would  seem  to 
show,  first,  that  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  one  does 


*Tbts  (i^rcat  regularity  ifl  not  exhibited  by  the  tracings  taken  In  re- 
poM  from  the  spaujcl  A. 
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not  imply  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  other;  second, 
that  the  correlation  between  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
the  expirator>'  pause  and  the  stability  or  instability  of  breath- 
ing is  "essentially"  constant  in  hnman  beings;  third,  ihat  the 
amplitude  tends  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  to  become  irregu- 
lar when  attention  becomes  unstable;  fourth,  that  the  amplitude 
does  not  tend  to  become  regular  in  all  groups  of  cases  in  which 
the  testimony  or  behavior  of  the  subjects  and  the  regularity  of 
the  expirator>'  pause  indicate  stable  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  MacDougall '  found  great  irregu- 
larities in  the  depth  of  breathing  correlated  with  meutal  appli- 
catiim.  This  irregularity  he  attributed  to  the  concomitant 
shallowness  of  breathing  and  to  "periodically  increased  inner- 
vation due  to  incipient  asphyxiation."  For  the  cases  here  re- 
ported this  explanation  is  insufficient.  The  breathing  of  both 
students  and  children  tends  to  become  shallower  in  mental 
arithmetic,  but  the  breathing  of  the  students  teuds  to  become 
more  regntar  in  depth  and  that  of  the  children  does  not.  More- 
over, a  study  of  the  individual  tracings  from  the  students  re- 
veals no  definite  correlation  Ijctween  shallowness  and  irregu- 
larity of  depth.  MacDougall  also  suggests  that  irregularity 
during  mental  arithmetic  may  be  due  to  a  fluctuation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  effort  required.  This  explanation  doubtless 
holds  for  the  irregularity  in  some  of  our  arithmetic  cases.  One 
must  also  take  into  account  the  teudency  in  some  of  the  chil- 
dren to  disobey  orders  and  call  ont  the  result  at  each  step  ia 
the  process.  None  of  these  explanations,  however,  touch  the 
irregularity  in  the  revery-caaes.  Here  thoracic  breathing  be- 
comes noticeably  deeper,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  assertion 
of  Mosso  that  "when   one   does   not  attend  closely,  the  dia- 

gbragm  tends  to  become  quiet  and  the  thorax  makes  larger 
ut  irregular  movements."^ 
For  convenience,  changes  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  amplitude 
and  in  the  absolute  length  of  the  expiratory  pause  will  be  dis- 
cussed together.  In  the  eight  sets  of  cases  in  Table  i,  we  have 
all  the  four  possible  combinations  of  tendencies  to  change  in 
these  two  features  of  respiration.  In  only  one  of  the  eight  sets 
is  the  level  of  attention  assumed  to  £all.  These  arc  the  revery- 
cases.  Here  alone  breathing  (i)  teuds  to  deepen  at  the  same 
time  that  the  expiratory  pause  tends  to  become  shorter.  In  all 
the  other  seven  sets  of  cases  the  level  of  attention  is  assumed  to 
rise  above  the  normal.  In  three  of  them,  breathing  (3)  tends 
to  become    shallower  while  the  expiratory   pause  tends  to 


>Tb«  Physictl  Characteristicf  of  Atteolion,  Psych.  Rev.,  1B96,  pp. 
138-180. 
'  "Die  Rnniidnng,"  Quoted  by  AogelL  »od  Thompson. 
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shorten.  Of  these  three  sets,  one  is  the  group  of  menlal-appli' 
cation  cases  in  the  students.  Here  we  have  exactly  that  shal- 
low and  rapki  type  of  breathing  which  has  been  found  by  so 
many  investigators'  in  correlation  with  mental  effort  or  "vol- 
untary" attention.  Another  of  the  three  sets  is  that  of  the 
unpleasant-reading  case.s  in  the  students.  Here  also  attention 
probably  increased  in  stability  as  well  as  degree,  so  that  there 
was  a  certain  kind  of  "mental  application."  The  third  set  is 
that  of  the  annoyance  cases  in  the  children.  This  result  is  in 
flat  opposition  to  the  finding  of  Binet  that  breathing  deepens  in 
fear,  disgust,  and  anger.  We  have  now  taken  up  four  of  the 
eight  sets  of  cases  in  the  table.  In  two  of  the  reiuainiog  four 
groups,  breathing  (3)  tend.s  to  become  shallower,  whereas  the 
expirator>-  pause  tends  to  lengthen.  These  are  the  pleasant- 
reading  cases  in  the  students  and  the  arithmetic  cases  in  the 
children.  Finally,  we  have  the  last  possible  combination  of 
effects  in  the  last  two  sets  of  cases,  those  iu  which  the  children 
were  "pleasantly  entertained."  Here  breathing  (4)  tends  to 
deepen  whereas  the  expiratory  pause  leudsto  lengthen.  This 
last  combination  of  effects  must  almost  inevitably  retard  the 
breathing,'  and  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  results  of  Binet 
who  found  accelerated  breathing  and  an  abbreviated  expiratory 
pause  in  fairly  constant  correlation  with  a  rise  in  the  attention- 
level. 

Before  theorizing  on  these  combinations,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  into  account  the  results  not  included  in  the  table.  Out  of 
nine  pain  (pinching  or  pricking)  experiments  upon  the  stu- 
dents the  breathing  became  noticeably  shallow  in  eight.  Out 
of  the  eight  experiments  in  which  unplea.sant  circumstances 
were  voluntarily  recalled,  the  breathing  liecamc  shallow  in  five. 
This  is  the  only  unequivocal  testimony  as  to  tendencies  toward 
changes  in  form  which  is  furnished  by  the  pain  and  voluntary- 
emotion  experiments.  Iu  the  music -experiments,  modifications 
in  the  size  of  the  amplitude  and  expiratory  pause  were  not 
adequately  studied.  The  figures  for  the  pause  are  not  worth 
giving.  Out  of  the  155  tracings  discus.sed  under  the  head  of 
regularity  the  amplitude  was  greater  than  the  normal  in  29% 
and  less  in  3i.99(>.  la  the  whist  experiments,  as  already  stated, 
the  expiratorj'  pause  was  not  studied  at  all.  In  regard  to  am- 
plitude, the  results  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows:  In  the 
study-tracings  of  the  subject  G..  the  amplitude  was  less  than 
the  normal  in  50%  and  greater  in  23.2%;  in  the  suspense-trac- 
ings, it  was  less  in  53.3^  and  greater  in  ao<jfc;  in  the  relief- 

iMcntz,  Dclat^arre,  BJuet  and  Coarticr,  LehniAmi,  Heamaan  aad 
ZoneB,  MacDonf^all. 

■Theoretically,  tlic  relative  rapidity  of  mascalar  contractloa  and 
rela-xation  mast  also  be  taken  into  account. 
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tracings  (only  nine  in  number)  it  was  less  in  23. a%  and 
greater  in  32.2%;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  pleasure- tracings, 
it  was  greater  than  the  normal  in  60%  and  less  only  in  8.3^, 
and  in  the  chagrin-tracings  it  was  greater  in  46%  and  less  In 
34%.  With  the  subject  H.  the  amplitude  was  less  than  the 
normal  in  4~.6%  of  the  study-tracings  and  greater  only  in 
4.89^;  in  the  auspeni>e-tracings,  it  was  less  than  the  uonnal  in 
55.5%  and  greater  in  13.9%  ;  tn  the  relief-tracings,  it  was  less 
in  3091,  and  greater  in  15%;  in  the  pleasure-tracings,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  amplitude  is  greater  than  the  normal  in  34.8% 
and  less  in  15. 9%;  and  in  the  chagrin -tracings,  It  is  greater  in 
25-6%  and  less  in  24.4^^.  The  two  sets  of  figures  agree 
in  showing  a  tendency  toward  shallower  breathing  in  men- 
tal application  and  toward  deeper  breathing  in  pleasurable 
excitement.  As  the  breathing  iu  pleasure  was  more  rapid  as 
well  as  deeper  than  the  normal,  the  expiratory  pause  was 
almost  certainly  shorter.  The  breathing  of  G.  also  tended  to 
he  deeper  and  faster  in  chagrin.  This  chagrin,  be  it  noted,  was 
not  an  exhilarating  form  of  anger  but  was  commonly  an  un- 
pleasant mixture  of  disappointment  and  mortification. 

Turning  to  the  spaniel-tracings,  one  finds  that  in  repose  and 
in  slight  alarm,  the  dog  P.'s  breathing  was  very  shallow  with 
a  long  expirator>*  pause.  In  moderate  fear,  her  breathing  be- 
came still  shallower  and  the  expiratory  pause  was  still  longer 
as  well  as  less  regular.  These  tracings  have  a  peculiar 
"thready"  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she  was  in- 
tensely frightened  her  breathing  deepened  in  ever>'  case  and 
the  expiratory  pause  was  eliminated.  As  noted  above,  when 
P.  was  rxtremely  frightened  she  often  panted  with  toUiag 
tongue  and  also  yawned  at  intervals.' 

There  are  strong  resemblances  between  the  tracings  taken 
from  the  dog  P.  in  extreme  fear,  the  pleasure  and  chagrin  tra* 
cings  of  the  subject  G.,  the  pleasure  and  relief- tracings  of  the 
subject  H.,  and  the  mass  of  re ver>' -tracings  taken  from  the 
students.  In  all  these  groups,  the  amplitude  tends  to  deepen 
and  to  become  more  irregular  and  the  expiratory  tends  to 
shorten.  This  deep  and  rapid  breathing  is  the  type  which 
Rinet  considered  characteristic  of  emotion.  Probably  most  of 
the  tracings  of  the  whist  experiments  which  are  labelled  pleas- 
ure or  chagrin  are  really  relief-tracings  as  well.  Attention 
suddenly  relaxed  when  the  subject  or  ber  partner  won  or  lost 

■The  same  n^niptoms  of  fear  hsTe  been  noted  under  otbrr  ctrcnin- 
stanccB  ID  otticr  cockers  b^IoiigiDK  to  the  writer.  A.  exhtbiti  them  in 
the  rnilway  cars.  Ii  shoultl  he  noted  in  passing  that  A.'s  normal 
breathing  is  not  "thready"  like  P  'a.  A.'s  carres  in  tbeir  moderate 
depth,  their  comparative  irregularity  and  brief  expiratory  paaae  re- 
•emble  tfae  tracings  of  a  little  child. 
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the  crnctal  trick  of  a  hand  or  succeeded  orignorainioDsly  failed 
Id  establishing  a  long  suit.  Attention  in  such  cases  may  re- 
main at  a  relatively  high-level,  but.  in  spite  of  the  affective  dis- 
turbance, there  is,  to  the  best  of  the  subject  G.'s  self-observation, 
a  distinct  fall  of  level,  a  release  from  the  tension  of  preceding 
room  i-i  Its. 

For  the  unification  of  the  various  data  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  amplitude  and  expimtory  pause,  the  writer  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing conjectures;  First,  a  given  type  of  breathing,  deep, 
irregular,  and  with  little  or  no  expiratory  pause  often  charac- 
terizes the  lapsing  of  effort  or  rather  of  those  nervous  conditions 
which  keep  attention  stable  at  a  hit;h  level  and  which  some- 
times result  in  the  effort -consciousness.  This  panting  breath- 
ing occurs  in  profonnd  affective  disturbance  in  which  the 
stability  of  attention  is  broken  up.  in  cases  of  sudden  relief  in 
which  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in  the  attentiou-level,  and  in  cases 
of  revery  in  which  the  attention-level  falls  very  low.  It  may 
well  be  objected  that  this  type  of  breathing  is  not  that  of  sleep. 
But  revery  is  neither  effort  nor  sleep  but  a  transition-state 
which  may  have  different  physical  characteristics  from  either. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  blink  the  fact  that  when  the  chil- 
dren were  annoyed  their  breathing  was  shallower  in  the  majority 
of  cases  and  the  expiratory  pause  longer  in  a  large  minority  of 
cases  (46.2%). 

Second,  when  the  level  of  attention  rises,  there  ts  a  general 
tendency  for  breatliiug  to  become  shallower.  This  tendency 
may  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  muscular  inefficiency  found  in 
mental  effort  by  MacDougall,  and  supposed  by  him  to  indicate 
"a  reduction  in  the  degree  of  reflex  stimulation  throughout  the 
organism  and  inferentially  a  greater  efficiency  in  the  central 
nervous  discharges."  Axi  exception  to  this  general  lendency 
is  the  deep  breathing  which,  on  the  showing  of  Binet.  often 
characterizes  emotion.  vSetling  nside  the  spaniel-tracings,  the 
only  exception  which  appears  in  these  results  is  the  deepening 
of  breathing  in  marked  cases  of  pleasure  when  attention  still 
remains  stable.  In  the  large  majority  of  each  of  the  two  sets 
of  cases  in  which  the  children  were  agreeably  entertained,  ihe 
breathing  deepened  although  the  expiratory  pause  tended  to 
lengthen.  Thus  deepened  breathing  would  seem  to  be  a  con- 
comitant both  of  relaxation  without  pleasure  and  of  pleasure 
without  relaxation.  This  supposition  in  regard  to  pleasure 
contravenes  the  opinion  both  of  Binet  and  of  Angell  and 
Thompson.  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  pre!*s  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  breathing  did  not  tend  to  deepen  when  the 
students  were  entertained  by  reading.  The  students,  however, 
were  not  half  so  well  amused  as  the  children.  At  any  rale, 
one  finds  a  striking  contrast  between  the  deepening  of  the  cbil- 
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dren's  breatliiog  when  they  were  highly  gratified  ftnd  its  sbal- 
lowtie.«s  when  they  were  sharply  annoyed. 

Third,  when  the  level  of  attention  rises,  the  expiratory  pause 
is  shortened  except  when  attention  is  strongly  expectant.  In 
expectation,  which  indicates  a  sort  of  suspended  adaptation  of 
the  organism,  the  subject  "pays  breathless  attention."'  This 
view  covers  botti  the  lengthening  of  the  pause  in  moderate  fear 
and  in  entertainment.  Alike  in  the  pleasant  reading  cases  in 
the  students  and  the  entertainment  cases  in  the  children,  the 
subjects  were  waiting  for  a  denouement.*  This  conjecture  is 
suggested  by  the  remark  of  one  of  the  student  experimenters" 
that  when  the  children  were  frightened  or  amused  "the  centre 
of  interest  was  a  What  next.*'  involving  physical  restriction, 
rather  than  a  glowing  or  indignant  appreciation  uf  the  present. 
tending  tuward  acceleration."  It  maybe  added  that  in  the 
nutcracker  and  varnish  cases  the  pause  lengthened  notably,  * 
whereas,  when  the  boys  were  kissed,  it  shortened  as  conspicu- 
ously. This  lengthening  of  the  pause  does  not  seem  seriously 
to  conflict  with  the  results  of  Binet  since  he  secured  only  a  few 
cases  of  protracted  expectation.  Perhaps  the  lengthening  of 
the  pause  when  the  children  were  doing  mental  arithmetic  is 
cot  covered  by  this  explanation.  Bat  aside  from  the  probability 
that  attention  was  in  their  case  strongly  expectant  from  step 
to  step  of  the  "sura,"  the  length  of  the  cxpiralor>'  pause  was 
undoubtedly  modified  by  the  tendency  to  speak  at  certain 
intervals. 

Before  one  turns  away  from  the  consideration  of  changes  in 
the  form  of  breathing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the 
showing  of  these  experiments,  changes  in  the  amplitude. 
changes  in  the  length  of  the  expiratory  pause,  and  changes  in 
the  regularity  of  either  amplitude  or  pause  all  seem  to  I>e  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  By  no  luniing  or  twisting  of  Table  i 
can  any  correlation  between  these  modifications  be  made  out. 
Moreover,  the  writer  has  worked  out  for  the  individual  trac- 
ings of  the  first  group  of  experiments  a  table  of  coincidences 
lietwecn  the  various  changes  and  has  reached  a  purely  negative 
conclusion. 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  breathing  must  be  treated  with  the 
nimoat  brevity.     Tables  2  and  3  if  clearly  explained  will  speak 


*Blnet  and  Conrtler  recwtilze  that  after  a  sbock,  breathing  may  lor 
the  momeat  b«  retarded.  Tbi>  suspension  tbcy  regard  af  an  adapta- 
tion phenomenon.    (Op.  cil..  p.  81.) 

'KxpcrcuiioD  was  macb  less  marked  dnriug  the  unpleasant  reading. 
Attention  was  beld  by  the  imagcrj-  preiwDted. 

■Miaa  A.  S.  CarHile. 

■In  finch  cases  tberc  is  often  a  marked  inijptrator;  panae  alto  or  a 
peculiar  "hump"  or  "foot-bill"  in  the  inspiration  line. 
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for  themselves.  •  The  detail  which  it  is  most  important  tp  ex- 
plain is  the  division  of  the  observations  into  cases  of  slow  and 
cases  of  fast  breathing.  This  division  was  made  because  in 
looking  over  the  rates  for  the  different  conditions  of  attention 
it  appeared  that  thcmean  variation  wonld  Imt  cnormou.s.  When 
the  di\-i<>iua  was  actually  tuade  and  the  two  sets  of  cases  studied 
separately,  it  appeared  that  the  rales  were  modified  differently 
under  stimulation.  This  showing,  however,  was  the  result  of 
making  the  division  and  not  the  reason  for  doing  it. 

The  division  WB9  made  in  thU  way:  Tlie  arilhmetical  mean  wa* 
fooad  (or  all  the  "normal  traciugs,"  short  or  long,  of  each  class  of 
sabjccts.  The  normal  tracinK>t  from  the  stndents  are  505:  die  average 
rate  ia  17.9  inspirations  per  minute;  the  mean  variation  is  3.5.  Tb« 
normal  tracings  from  the  children  are  202;  the  average  rate  ia  aj.i;  the 
variation  is  3.5.  Each  set  of  observations  which  included  both  a  pre- 
liminary tracing  and  a  stimlus  tracing  was  cla<)«cil  us  a  case  of  fast  or 
alow  breathing  according  as  the  rale  of  the  preliminary  iracinf^iMi\  or 
did  not  exceed  the  average  normal  rate  for  the  whole  class  of  subjects, 
yonng  women  or  children.  In  the  revery  experiments,  each  tracing  is 
clasftt&ed  according  as  its  total  rate  did  or  did  not  exceed  the  average 
normal. ' 

Three  other  details  shonld  be  explained:  (OThe  mean  variations 
from  the  averages  in  Table  3  have  been  omitted  merely  to  save  space. 
The  ordinary  viiriation  is  two  and  some  tenths.  {2)  For  the  Bate  of 
saving  K^ce  in  Tabic  3.  the  number  of  rate-counts  averaged  is  given 
only  in  counccliun  witb  the  avi-rages  o(  the  stirauluit'rBles.  In  a  few 
cases  the  relief-tracing  corresponding  to  a  stimulus  tracing  is  lacking, 
and  in  the  experiments  in  memorizing  syllables  and  poetry  one  of  the 

!>ielimiusry  tracings  Avcragol  ss  such  tiuswert)  to  two  sliniulUH-trac- 
ngs.  The  IrarJne  inlerpolnted  between  the  two  stimulus-tracings  ii 
taken  account  of  tn  Tabic  2  bat  cannot  properly  be  averaged  either  aa 
fttrtie  preliminary  or  as  a  true  relief-tnicing,"  (3)  lu  Table  2,  the  tier. 
centagca  in  the  light-faced  type  pertain  to  the  same  total  nnmbem  of 
observations  as  the  perreutagex  iu  Ibe  heavy-laceil  type.  To  illustcute 
from  the  first  line  of  the  tabic,  out  of  56  casca  of  slow  breathing  the 
rmtc  rose  during  arithmetic  or  memorizing  iu  45  esses  or  804%-  ft 
row  during  stimulation  and  cuntinucd  lo  rise  afterwards  in  7  cases  or 
M.5%  of  56;  it  rose  to  fall  again  afterwards  in  37  cases  or  66.1%  of  56 
and  soon. 

Tnrning  to  the  significance  of  the  Bgures  in  Tables  2  and  3. 
one  may  make  the  following  cursory  observations:  First,  slow 
breathing  strongly  tends  to  be  accelerated  as  the  level  of  atten- 
tion rises.  This  tendency  is  paramount  in  all  groups  of  causes 
although,  in  the  entertainment  and  annoyance  cases  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  opposed  by  the  tendency  already  noted  for  the  ex- 
piratory pause  to  lengthen  in  expectant  attention.     Second,  in 

*  The  writer  now  sees  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  fi.ud  the 
"ceniral  value"  rather  than  the  arithmetical  mcati  and  to  draw  the 
divisioM-line  at  this  point.  However,  the  experimenta  really  do  not 
seem  at  best  precise  enongh  to  justify  the  doing  of  all  the  intricate 
rate-work  over  again. 

'See  page  371. 
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rapid  breathing  the  tendency  for  the  expiratory  pause  to 
lengthen  in  expectant  attention  is  so  weighty  as  sometimes  to 
overbalance  any  tendency  toward  acceleration  which  may 
accompany  the  rise  in  level.  Thus  both  in  slow  and  in  rapid 
breathing,  high-level  attention,  if  expectant,  produces  a  dis- 
turbance of  tj'pe,  in  one  case  accelerating  and  in  the  other 
tending  to  retard.  Third,  in  mental  work  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  the  tendency  toward  acceleration  is  marked  in  both 
tj'pes  of  breathing.  Here  attention,  though,  strained,  was 
practically  non -expectant.  Fourth,  in  the  students'  arithmetic 
cases,  the  a\%rage  amount  of  acceleration  is  much  larger  in  both 
tyi>es  of  breathing  than  it  is  in  any  other  set  of  cases  from 
either  class  of  subjects.  (See  Table  3.)  Fifth,  if  the  rate  of 
breathing  rises  during  stimulation,  it  tends  to  fall  again  after- 
wards, and  if  it  falls,  it  tends  to  rise  again  afterwards.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  save  for  the  few  arithmetic  cases,  may  be 
explained  on  the  suppositious  that  the  affective  disturbance 
often  persisted  after  the  stimulus  which  occasioned  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  to  an  end,  and  that  in  the  memorizing  ex- 
periments the  students  indulged  in  mental  rehearsals  during 
the  relief-tracings.  The  fact  that  the  rate  tends  to  rise  again 
afterwards  when  it  falls  daring  stimulation  militates  against 
the  Hinet  and  Courtier  supposition  that  the  fall  after  rise  is  a 
fatigue  phenomenon.'  It  seems  rather  to  be  a  lapsing  of  dis- 
turbance. Sixth,  in  the  relaxation  of  revery,  breathing  is 
slightly  more  rapid  than  the  normal.  (See  Table  3.)  It  may 
well  be  asked  why,  if  this  acceleration  is  due  to  the  relaxation, 
we  do  not  find  acceleration  in  all  the  so-called  "relief- tracings." 
The  answer  is  that  acceleration  does  not  necessarily  accompany 
relaxation  in  the  sen.se  of  a  return  to  the  ordinary  attention- 
level,  but  that  it  tends  only  to  accompany  relaxation  iu  the 
positive  sense  of  a  fall  below  the  normal  level  or  of  a  sharp  fall 
accompanied  by  the  specific  organic  relaxation -coD.sciousness. 
To  bring  this  long  presentation  of  experimental  results  to  an 
end.  it  remains  only  to  add  the  data  on  rate-changes  not  in- 
cluded in  the  table.  In  the  pinch- and -prick  experiments  in 
which  the  threat  to  hurt  produced  strong  apprehension,  slow 
breathing  was  considerably  accelerated  and  rapid  breathing 
was  enormously  retarded.  Rapid  breathing  was  in  two  cases 
suspended  as  long  as  the  pinch  lasted — unwardsof  ten  seconds. 
If  there  were  no  mental  expectation  after  a  pain  began,  there 
was  at  least  a  difficult  adaptation,  It  may  be  added  here  that 
the  fignres  for  the  nut-cracker  experiments,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  frightened,  would  have  made  still  lower  the  annoy 
ance-average  for  rapid  breathing  in  Table  3  had  it  not  been  for 
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■  few  cases  of  enonnoas  increase  in  the  experiments  in  which 
the  hoys  were  kibsed.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  stinitilus-rate 
rose  to  50.8  iDspirations  per  miaute.  The  average  for  rapid 
breathing  is  in  the  13  nut-cracker  cases,  24.8;  in  the  9  kissing 
cases  it  is  .^1.4. 

In  the  mnsic-tracings,  the  average  for  rapid  breathing  is 
slightly  below  the  notnial  average  for  rapid  breathing,  and  the 
average  for  slow  breathing  slightly  above  the  normal  average 
for  slow  breathing.  As  nothing  can  be  said  alwut  the  size  of 
the  expiratory  pause  in  these  tracings,  the  fall  in  rapid  breath- 
ing cannot  be  explained.  Here  ends  the  evidence  from  massed 
results.  As  a  whole,  the  rate-data  tally  exactly  with  the  find- 
ing of  Uelabarre  that  persons  who  naturally  breathe  slowly 
show  a  much  greater  tendency  toward  acceleration  when  their 
attention  is  engaged  than  do  pers'jnswho  breathe  rapidly.' 

Only  the  evidence  from  the  whist  and  dog  experiments  now 
remains  to  be  added.  Both  subjects  in  the  whist  experiments 
breathe  very  rapidly  under  normal  conditions  and  breathed 
throughout  these  experiments  faster  than  their  normal  rate. 
G-  breathed  most  rapidly  in  relief  (24  7  inspirations  per  min- 
ute) and  next  rapidly  in  chagrin.  H.  breathed  most  rapidly  in 
the  cases  labelled  suspense  (26.3  inspirations  perminnte).  a 
fact  which,  so  far  a.s  it  goes,  cuts  straight  across  the  expecta* 
tion-theory  advanced  above.  In  these  ca.ses,  however,  her  at- 
tention was  probably  at  its  very  highest  level. 

For  the  dog  P.  the  rate-averages  are  as  follows:  Great  fear, 
17.5  inspirations  per  minute;  moderate  fear,  14.3;  slight  fear, 
13-9;  wakiug  repose,  10.9;  sleep,  11,  This  acceleration  in  fear 
can  scarcely  be  held  to  conflict  with  the  expectation-theory 
since  such  fear  in  a  dog,  like  the  most  overwhelming  fear  in 
human  beings,  is  not  definitely  expectant.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  moderate  fear  P.'s  expiratory  pause  lengthened  and  the 
acceleration  is  due  to  the  shallowness  of  her  breathing.  The 
mean  variations  from  these  averages  for  P.  are  not  larger  than 
the  variations  from  the  averages  given  in  Table  3.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  pressure  of  the  belt  tended  to  retard 
the  dog's  breathing.  When  A.  is  wearing  the  belt,  her  breath- 
ing rate  varies  from  10  to  40  inspirations  per  minute.  Yet  the 
average  natural  breathing  rate  of  A,  and  of  another  young,  bnt 
full-grown  cocker  now  owned  by  the  writer,  is  about  22  inspira- 
tions per  minute  when  sitting  a^'ake  and  alert  upon  the  lap, 
and  about  18  or  19  inspirations  when  asleep. 

It  will  be  rcmembo-ed  that  the  negative  assertion  of  the 
Angel I-Thompson  thesis  is  that  the  correlation  between  more 
and  less  regular  breathing  and  more  or  less  stable  attention  is 
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the  (m/fessentially  constant  correlation  between  respiration  and 
consciousness.  Such  as  they  are,  the  results  of  this  in%'esttga- 
tioD  tend  to  show  that  this  formulation,  like  its  historical  prede- 
cessors  in  the  same  field,  is  too  simple.  The  acceleration  of 
slow  breathing  when  the  level  of  attention  rises  is  essentially 
constant,  the  acceleration  and  deepening  of  breatliing  in  relax- 
ation is  essentially  constant,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  expira^ 
tory  pause  in  expectation  is  significantly  constant. 

In  cx>DcUision.  the  points  at  which  the  results  fail  to  fall  int( 
line  TvHth  those  of  Binct  and  his  co-workers  may  be  indicated. 
Biuet  recognizes  two  types  of  breathing  as  variations  from  the 
normal  which  are  produced  by  mental  activity:  first,  the  rapid, 
shallow  breathing  of  intellectual  work,  and  second,  the  rapid, 
ample  breathing  of  emotion.  This  investigation  reveals  many 
instances  of  these  types.  In  conflict,  however,  with  the  thesis 
of  Binet  it  presents  many  instances  of  shallow  breathing  in 
emotion,  of  coniinuously  retarded  breathing  in  mental  activity. 
and  of  rapid  and  ample  breathing  in  relaxation. 

On  the  whole,  the  writer  is  left  in  donbt  as  to  whether  the 
Angel  I -Thompson  thesis  or  the  Binet  thesis,  Iwth  alike  too 
simple,  can  better  be  fitted  into  the  lacis.  A  suspicion  also 
remains  that  the  significance  for  respiration  of  pleasantnessand 
unpleasantness  may  recently  have  teen  under-rated. 


AUDITORY  SENSATION  IN  AN  ELEMENTARY 
LABORATORY  COURSE. 


By  Professor  Max  Mevkr,  University  of  Mtssoari. 


The  following  descriptiou  of  the  manner  in  which  I  let  my 
students  perform  certain  experiments  in  an  elementary  labora* 
tory  cour«  is  offered  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who,  like  my- 
self, might  have  found  the  corresponding  recommendations  of 
Titchcner  in  his  Experimental  Psychology  unsatisfaclory,  with- 
out, perhaps,  seeing  a  way  of  improving  upon  them. 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  teach  an  average  student  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  auditory  sensation  will  readily  concur  in 
Titcbener*s  statement  that  'Sensatious  of  tone  are,  perhaps,  of 
all  sensations,  those  which  the  average  student  approaclies  with 
the  greatest  diffidence  and  the  least  interest.'  The  problem 
before  the  instructor  is,  then,  not  merely  wliat  to  teach,  bat 
even  more  how  to  teach  it  so  that  the  diffidence  of  the  student 
■will  be  overcome  and  his  interest  awakened.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  cannot  with  certainty  make  a  student  confident  and 
interested  in  some  kind  of  work  unless  we  insist  from  the  start 
on  his  complete  success  in  whatever  experiment  we  tell  Inm  to 
perform.  The  student  who  merely  pretends  to  have  observed 
what  he  is  expected  to  observe,  is  sure  to  lack  confidence  and 
interest  in  the  next  experiment  he  is  told  to  take  up.  To  insist 
upon  success,  however,  is  easier  in  theory  than  in  practice.  It 
is  possible  only  if  two  conditions  are  ful6IIed:  i.  The  problem 
set  must  not  require  a  power  of  concentrating  one's  attention 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  student  at  the  time.  2.  The  instruc- 
tor must  be  able  to  convince  himself,  by  other  means  Chan  the 
student's  mere  assertion,  that  the  .student  has  actually  observed 
the  phenomenon  in  question.  Let  us  now  apply  these  condi- 
tions to  the  particular  case. 

Titchcner  devotes,  rightly,  I  think,  six  pages  exclusively  to 
difference  tones.  Difference  tones  are  certainly  as  interesting 
in  themselves  and  as  important  for  the  theory  of  hearing  as  the 
phenomena  of  color  contrast,  t.  g.,  are  in  another  field  of  sen- 
sation. When  we  read,  however,  the  directions  which  Titch- 
ener  gives  to  the  student  and  the  instructor,  we  must  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  alxive  two  conditions  are  not  fulfilled. 

I.  The  student  is  given  two  Quincke  tubes  and  told  to  ob- 
ser\'e  that,  when  sounded  together,  they  produce  an  additional 
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tone  which  is  a  double  octave  lower  than  the  lower  pnmary^ 
tone,  or,  in  another  case,  a  single  octave  lower,  or  like  the  tone 
of  tt  certain  given  third  tube.  Now,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence nith  students,  this  is  too  difficult  a  task  for  the  average 
student.  He  is  expected  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  does 
or  does  not  'hear  a  tone'  while  the  only  characterization  of  that 
state  of  consciousness  which  bis  instructor  calls  'hearing  this 
tone'  is  the  name  'lower  double  octave  of  the  lower  primary 
tone.'  This  means  something  to  a  musical  student,  a  student 
who  enters  the  laboratory  with  a  considerable  abilit}-  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  upon  auditory  phenomena.  To  the 
average — evenptano-playing — student  it  amounts  to  practically 
the  same  as  being  told  to  think  in  a  language  which  he  never 
learned. 

2.  The  instructor  has  no  means  of  determining  whether  the 
student  'heard  the  tone'  except  the  affirmative  answer  of  the 
student.  But  this  is  at  least  as  unreliable  as  a  student's  an- 
swer to  the  instructor's  question,  at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  whether 
the  student  understood  the  lecture.  How  reliable  the  answer 
is  in  this  latter  ca!;e,  every  teacher  knows  well  enough.  There- 
fore,  instead  of  asking  the  above  question,  he  will  use  other 
means  of  finding  out  what  the  student  has  learned.  Should 
we  not,  in  a  laboratory'  course,  too,  use  other  means  of  finding 
out  whether  the  student  really  observed  what  he  is  expected  to 
observe?  ^ 

Having  had  very  good  success  with  my  methods  of  introdu-^ 
cing  the  average  student  into  observing  difference  tones,  I  wish 
I o  describe  these  methods  here,  in  the  hope  that  others,  who 
might  imitate  them,  will  be  equally  successful  with  them.        M 

I  give  to  the  student  two  whistles,  either  Galton  whistles  oi^ 

guincke  tubes.  The  latter  being  particularly  cheap,  it  might 
;  best  to  speak  of  their  tise  here,  although  Galton  whistles 
are  much  easier  to  handle.  I  give  to  tlie  .student  two  Quincke 
tubes  of  rather  high  vibration  frequency  (not  less  than  3,000, 
the  higher,  the  better),  attached  to  a  single  mouth  piece  of 
glass  by  means  of  a  short  tin  tube  closed  with  cork  stoppers  of 
which  one  carries  the  mouth  piece,  the  other  the  Quincke  tubes. 
I  show  the  student  that  it  is  easy  to  suppress  either  of  the  tones 
by  covering  the  opening  of  the  resonance  tube  with  a  small 
piece  of  writing  paper.  I  forther  call  the  student's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  can  make  the  tone  of  a  sounding  tube  hver 
by  narrowing  the  free  end  of  the  resonance  tube  by  means  of  a 
amall  piece  of  wax.  (It  ts  best  to  put  on  a  piece  somewhat 
too  Iirge  and  to  melt  out  gradually  by  means  of  a  large,  some- 
what heated  nail  as  much  as  is  desired.)  I  now  let  thestudent 
listen  sucoeasively  to  one  and  the  other  tone,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  are  very  high  and  not  very  different. 
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I  must  say  here,  for  the  reader,  that  the  differeuce  of  vibratiou 
rate  may  be  about  200  or  300.     I  now  let  him  sound  both  tubes 
,  amultaneously  and  call  bis  attention  to  ibe  rather  low,  hum- 
ig  tone,  a  tone  so  different  from  the  primary  tones  that  a 
^student  hardly  ever  fails  to  notice  it  immediately.     This,  how- 
e\'er,  is  not  the  end  of  the  first  experiment,  but  only  its  begin- 
ning, merely  a  preliminary  step.     I  now  set  before  the  student 
a  de6nite  task  n-hicli  it  is  within  his  power  to  perform.     I  give 
lim  a  felt  hammer  aud  a  tuning  fork  the  vibration  rate  of  which 
liffers  by  50  or  too  vibrations  from  the  difference  tone.     I  tell 
[him  that  the  difference  tone  is  lower  (or  higher,  as  the  case 
'may  be)  than  the  tone  of  the  tuning  fork,  but  that  it  can  be 
made  equal  to  it  by  making  the  whistle  tones  more  (or  less) 
rcqual  to  each  other.     And  then  I  leave  him  alone  with  the 
Itask  of  thus  tuning  the  difference  tone  in  unison  with  the  fork 
[tone.     It  is  extraordinarily  rare  that  a  student  does  not  suc- 
[ceed  in  this,  although  some  take  more  time  for  it  (perhaps  one 
or  even  two  hours)  than  others. 

The  reader  will  easily  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the 
method  just  described.  The  difference  tone  is  so  different  from 
the  primary  tones  that  even  a  student  with  a  minimum  ability 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  tones  notices  it  without  diffi- 
culty. And  then,  what  is  even  more  important,  the  task  of 
tuning  this  very  difference  tone  compels  him  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  tone  again  and  again  for  an  hour  or  so.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  it  trains  him  in  sound 
analysis.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  instructor  to  train  a 
student's  ability  to  analyze  a  sound  by  simply  telling  him  to 
try,  try  again  and  again,  to  convince  the  student  that  this 
an  effective  way  of  acquiring  this  abilit>'  if  he  does  not  pos- 
tsess  it.  The  student,  as  a  rule,  will  not  do  it.  Here,  however, 
the  mechanical  task  of  tuning  the  whistle  induces  him  again 
and  again  to  do  what  the  instructor  wants  him  to  do,  to  pay 
attention  to  a  jjartial  phenomenon ,  the  difference  tone  produced, 
and  induces  him  much  more  effectively  than  the  instructor's 
mere  advice.  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  instructor  can  easily  tell  if  the  student  actually  succeeded 
in  obser\'iug  the  difference  tone.  He  certainly  could  not  by 
accident  have  tumd  a.  tone  correctly  which  he  did  not  distinctly 
hear. 

To  give  the  student  further  training  in  what  he  needs  so 
much,  in  the  ability  to  direct  his  attention  to  partial  sounds,  I 
give  him  a  bass  bow  and  two  tuning  forks  on  resonance  boxes, 
say  of  450  and  525  vibrations,  and  instruct  him  in  applying  the 
bow  to  the  side  of  one  of  the  tines  half  an  inch  below  the  end. 
(I  never  use  for  this  purpose  the  top  surface  of  a  tine,  because 
bowing  at  the  top  surface  is  more  difficult  and  tears  the  hair 
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out  of  the  bow;  besides,  there  is  u.sually  some  ttining  wax  on 
the  top  surfaces  of  my  forks,  which  would  be  miaous  to  the 
bow.)  I  further  give  him  a  fork  without  resoDance  box,  but 
with  adjustable  weights,  rangiug  from  about  60  to  90  vibrations, 
and  tell  him  that  the  difference  tone  of  the  other  two  forks  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  tones  of  this  fork.  I  then  place  the 
weights  at  one  extreme  and  set  before  the  student  the  task,  not 
of  merely  listening  to  something,  but  of  doing  something,  of 
tuning  the  adjustable  fork  in  unison  with  the  invariable  differ- 
ence tone.  At  the  same  lime  I  use  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing fatm  into  another  phenomenon  by  telling  him  that  be 
will  clearly  hear  beats  when  the  tones  approach  each  other,  and 
that  by  making  these  beats  slower  and  slower  until  they  disap- 
pear he  can  olitaiii  the  greatest  accuracy  of  tnning.  When  the 
student  has  succeeded,  he  calls  the  instructor  who  easily  con- 
v-inces  himself  as  to  whether  the  difference  lone  and  its  beats 
have  been  observed.  With  regard  to  the  beats  he  can  do  this 
by  slightly  tnistuuing  the  fork  and  requesting  the  student  to 
tap  with  his  finger  in  the  rhythm  of  the  beats. 

When  the  student  has  performed  these  two  experiments  be 
has  acquired  to  a  considerable  degree  what  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  for  any  work  in  auditory  sensation,  the 
ability  voluntarily  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  partial  sound,  an 
ability  which  so  few  students  possess  when  they  enter  the  psy- 
chological laboratory.  I  now  feel  justified  in  making  him 
undertake  work  in  which  he  must  be  practically  without  any 
aid  or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  I  give  him  a 
series  of  forks  on  resonance  boxes  representing  the  numbers 
from  f  to  12,  say  the  forks  too,  200,  300,  elc.  up  to  i.ioo,  or 
the  forks  75.  150,  225,  etc.,  and  tell  him  to  verify  for  himself 
the  most  important  laws  concemiug  difference  tones.  These 
laws  I  give  him  in  a  preceding  lecture,  and  I  copy  them  below 
as  I  have  previously  published  them.     (^Zdischri/i ,  16,  p.  2.) 

It  is  essential  for  these  experiments  that  the  student  be  in  pos- 
session of  sources  of  sound  which  produce  pure  tones  and  can 
be  tuned  in  definite  intervals  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  since 
otherwise  the  observations  would  be  too  difficult  at  this  stage 
of  the  student's  training.  Therefore  I  should  not  use  for  these 
experimeuls  sources  of  sound  olher  than  good  tuning  forks  on 
resonance  boxes.  It  is  further  advantageous  now  to  make  two 
students  work  together.  In  the  preceding  experiments  one 
could  do  the  work  as  well  alone.  But  here,  since  it  is  well  to 
bow  the  forks  in  quick  succession  in  order  to  obtain  two  ecjualty 
strong  tones,  and  since  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  observer 
to  find  a  place  where  the  difference  tone  is  strongest,  sometimes 
near  the  resonance  boxes,  sometimes  in  a  particular  position  to 
the  walls  of  the  room, — the  bowing  of  the  forks  should  be  done 
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by  an  E  student  and  Ihe  O  student  be  left  free  to  concentrate 
bis  full  attention  on  the  obser\*ation. 

The  laws  which  the  student  is  to  %-erify  for  himself,  do  net 
express  a//  the  difference  tones  which  one  might  possibly  hear 
in  every  possible  combination  of  objective  tones,  but  merely 
those  difference  tones  which  one  is  f/ws/  likely  to  hear  in  those 
combinations  which  correspond  to  relatively  simple  ratios  of 
the  vibration  rates  and  are  therefore  (musically  and  otherwise) 
partiatlarly  inltresUng.     These  laws  are  the  following  four: 

I.  In  case  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  rates  does  not  differ 
much  from  [:i,  say  in  11:12,  or  in  9911:9989,  a  sinf;Ie  differ- 
ence tone  is  audible,  whose  pitch  corresponds  to  the  pitch  of  a 
tuning  fork  the  vibration  rate  of  which  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  vibration  rates  of  our  case.  In  addition  to  the  dif- 
ference tone,  however,  beats  are  usually  clearly  audible,  and  a 
'mean  tone'  is  audible  too,  which  lies  between  the  two  primary 
tones.  If  the  interval  is  quite  small,  this  mean  tone  is  usually 
more  pronounced  than  either  of  the  primary  tones,  particularly 
when  we  hear  with  one  ear  only,  having  the  other  ear  phigged. 
The  beats  just  mentioned  seem  to  be  the  fluctuations  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  mean  tone  rather  than  of  the  primary  tones,  if 
we  dse  one  car  only. 

a.  A  second  class  of  ratios  which  is  of  particular  interest, 
is  that  of  the  ratios  whose  numbers  differ  by  i.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  difference  tone  i  is  audible,  but  often  quite  a 
number  of  additional  difference  tones  can  be  perceived.  If  the 
numbers  of  the  ratio  are  rather  small,  as  in  the  case — 5:4.  all  the 
tones  from  5  down  to  i  are  without  any  great  difficulty  notice- 
able. As  we  study  ratios  of  increasing  numbers,  the  tones 
following  directly  upon  r  (in  a  rising  direction,  of  course)  seem 
to  have  a  tendency  to  drop  out.  And  if  we  go  on  in  the  same 
way,  we  soon  find  only  one  difference  tone  left,  the  tone  i.  We 
have  then  simply  reached  a  case  in  which  the  difference  tone 
is  determined  by  the  first  law  abo^'e.  The  accompanying  table 
represents  this  class  of  ratios  with  their  difference  tones. 

Diff.  Tones  easily  audible 


Obj 

.  Tones  | 

2. 

I 

3. 

3 

4. 

3 

s. 

4 

6. 

S 

7. 

6 

8, 

7 

9. 

S 

10, 

9 

A  third  class  of  ratios  to  be  studied  are  the  ratios  made 
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up  of  comparatively  small  numbers,  representing  intervals  U 
than  an  octave.  la  these  cases  tbree  difference  tones  are  often' 
easily  noticeable,  one  correspoDding  to  tbe  direct  difference  of 
the  vibration  rates  (u-1);  one  cora-sponding  to  the  diflvrcncc 
between  tbe  latter  number  (u-1)  and  the  vibration  rate  (1)  of 
the  lower  primary  tone,  i.  e.,  C'l-u);  and  one  corresponding  to 
the  difference  between  tbe  just  mentioned  differences  (u-1)  and 
(al-u),  I.  e.,  (20-3!).  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  dif- 
ference tone  is  hardly  ever  audible  which  corresponds  to  a  dif- 
ference larger  than  tbe  subtrahend;  for  example,  the  primary 
tones  9  and  5  produce  the  difference  tones  4  and  1,  but  not 
3^4-1 ,  or  at  least  not  an  easily  noticeable  lone  3,  3  being  larger 
than  t.  The  following  table  contains  a  few  examples  of 
class: 

Difference  Tones 


Obj 

Tones    | 

8. 

5 

5. 

3 

9. 

5 

7. 

4 

II. 

7 

3.      t- 

4.  Tbe  fourth  class  to  be  studied  are  the  ratios  made  up  of 
comparatively  small  numbers,  representing  intervals  larger  than 
ai)  octave.  The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  here  is  the  lack  of  a 
difference  tone  corresponding  to  the  direct  difference  of  the  two 
vibration  rates.  Such  atone,  if  audible,  would  lie  between  the 
primary  tones.  As  a  rule,  only  one  difference  tone  is  easily 
noticeable  in  these  cases,  which  can  be  found  according  to  the 
following  rule:  Find  the  smallest  difference  between  the  larger 
number  of  the  ratio  and  any  multiple  of  the  smaller  number. 
The  table  contains  a  few  instances  of  this  class: 


Obj.  Tones 

Difference  Tone 

i>. 

4 

1=3x4—11. 

ra, 

5 

2=12—2x5. 

9. 

4 

1=9 — 3x4. 

II. 

3 

1=4x3—11. 

5. 

2 

1^5 — 2x2. 

8, 

3 

1=3x3—8- 

When  the  student  has  faithfully  done  this  work,  he  faj 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  laws  of  tone  perception  so  far  as  dif 
ence  tones  are  concerned,  and  a  considerable  ability  to  conti 
his  attention  la  auditory  observation.  But  I  wish  to  give  him 
further  training.  To  accomplish  this  without  having  to  fear 
a  decrease  of  interest  on  the  student's  part,  I  give  him  a  prac- 
tical problem  the  solution  of  which  does  not  merely  require  him 
to  listen,  but  again  to  do  something.     I  tell  him  tliat  to  be 
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familiar  with  difference  tones  is  not  only  of  theoretical,  but  also 
of  practical  importance,  that  one  may  apply  such  a  knowledge 
,.to  the  problem  of  tuning  an  organ  according  to  a  prearranged 
jian.     I  now  place  him  before  my  experimental  organ  (a  reed 
organ  with  two  manuals,  the  tones  of  the  upper  manual  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  lower,  described  in  Zeitichrifi,  33,  p.  292) 
and  tell  him  to  determine  by  means  of  difference  tones  the  ex- 
act vibration  rate  for  each  key.    The  data  which  I  give  him  are; 
t.  the  fact  that  one  of  the /'s  has  the  vibration  rale  1024  (it 
does  not  realty  have  this  vibration  rate,  bui  it  makes  the  com- 
putation easier,  withoat,  of  course,  changing  the  ratios),  and 
2.  the  fact  that  when  the  vibration  rate  for  any  key  has  been 
found,  those  of  its  octaves  are  determined  by  either  dividing  or 
multiplying  by  2.     I  further  advise  him  to  use  exclusively  the 
lowest  difference  tone  audible,  and  never  to  use  the  difference 
-tone  of  a  corabiuatiou  representing  an  interval  larger  than  a 
[Fourth.  l)ecause  in  larger  intervals  the  lowest  difference  tone 
jdoeft  not  correspond  to  the  direct  difference  of  the  vibration 
rates.     Now  and  then  liclping  him  a  little,  I  make  him  find 
out  all  the  vibration  rates  and  ratios  on  my  organ.     For  exam- 
ple, he  CDmbinesy==io24  with  the  next  higher  a  and  finds  by 
pressing  down  other  keys  and  comparing  that  the  difference 
^tone  is  the/  two  octaves  below.     He  knows  then  that  the  un- 
Enown  a  is  equal  to  1024  plus  one-fourth  of  1024,  that  is  1280. 
Or,  having  found  b  equal  to  1440,  he  combines  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing c  and  finds  that  the  difference  tone  is  four  octaves  below 
this  c.     He  then  finds  the  vibration  rate  off  from  the  equation 

Thus  I  give  the  student,  not  only  further  training  in  sound 
analysis  (the  average  student  cannot  have  too  much  of  it!), 
but  also  an  introduction  into  the  musical  significance  of  the 
different  ratios.  Titchener  introduces  the  student  into  this 
^matter  on  pp.  32  and  33  by  means  of  two  tables,  a  picture  of  a 
^key-board,  and  the  necessary  explanations  in  words.  However 
excellent  this  brief  inlrf>duction  of  Titchener  may  be,  T  doubt 
if  any  student  derives  much  benefit  from  it.  The  student  is 
certainly  far  more  familiar  with  the  relations  existing  between 
vibration  rates  and  their  ratios  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  keys 
of  a  key-board  on  the  other,  if  he  has  found  these  ratios  by 
his  own  tabor,  working  on  the  instrument  itself  and  solving  a 
practical  problem  the  possibility  of  the  solution  of  which  with 
no  other  help  than  his  own  ear  never  entered  his  mind. 

Only  now  should  I  recommend  to  have  the  student  work  on 
overtones.  These  are  far  more  difficult  to  observe  than  dif- 
ference tones.  But  after  such  a  considerable  training  in  sound 
analysis  as  described  above  thestudent  is  able  to  convince  him- 
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self  without  too  much  difficulty  of  the  existence  of  overtones 
and  their  signj&cance  for  what  the  organ  builder  (and  I  with 
him,  in  opposition  to  Titchcner*)  would  call  'quality'  of  a  tone. 

Concerning  'summation  tones'  1  do  not  tell  my  students  any- 
thing in  an  elementary  laboratory  course,  since  I  do  not  regard 
them  as  being  of  any  direct  importance  to  the  psychologist.* 

There  are  only  two  further  classes  of  experiments  on  auditory 
aensatiou  which  I  prescribe  to  ray  stuUcnus:  i.  Experiments  on 
noi.se.  2.  Experiments  on  the  briefest  stimulus  producing  a 
tone.  The  experiments  on  noise  are  done  by  us  in  about  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  by  Titcbener,  except  that  I  do 
not  tell  my  students  that  tones  and  noises  are  two  fundamen- 
tally distinct  classes.  The  experiments  on  the  briefest  stimulus 
are  performed  in  this  way.  I  give  the  student  an  i8  inch  disk 
(of  zinc  or  aluminum)  with  150  holes,  a  rotation  apparatus, 
and  a  support  with  rubber  tube  and  two  end  pieces  of  glass  for 
blowing,  further  a  tuning  fork  of,  say,  600  vibrations  and  a 
felt  hammer.  O  has  to  blow  and  observe,  E  to  increase  very 
gradually  and  constantly  the  speed  of  rotation  and  to  observe 
to  the  extent  he  can.  O  now  and  then  sounds  the  tuning  fork 
very  briefly  and  compares  its  tone  with  the  tone  of  the  siren 
disk.  When  the  tone  of  the  latter  has  become  equal  to  the 
siren  tone,  he  stops  the  experiment.  I  have  devised  this  form 
of  the  experiment  in  order  to  be  sure  that  a  'tone'  is  heard  pro- 
duced by  the  siren.  If  it  were  not  a  'tone.'  it  could  not  be 
said  to  have  risen  to  unison  with  the  fork.  Of  course,  in  the 
above  case  no  one  would  doubt  the  existence  of  a  real  tone  sen- 
sation; but  one  might  doubt  it  in  the  following  modifications 
of  the  experiment.  The  student  glues  a  paper  ring  over  the 
holes,  leaving  only  6  or  7<»nsecutive  ones  open.  The  experi- 
ment is  repeated.  Instead  of  a  continuous  tone,  a  series  of 
tones  of  very  short  duration  is  observed.  In  every  other  re- 
spect the  experiment  is  the  sameas  above.  Now  a  further  hole 
is  closed  by  a  piece  of  paper.  The  observation  is  more  diffi- 
cult, but  the  result  is  the  same,  a  tone  is  audible.  Another 
hole  is  closed,  and  so  on,  until  only  two  holes  are  open.  The 
student  ob&erves  that  the  tone  decreases  in  intensity  while  the 
number  of  holes  approaches  2,  since  in  all  our  .sense  organs  the 
sensation  docs  not  possess  its  full  intensity  at  the  very  time 
when  ibe  stimulus  begins  to  act,  but  has  to  rise  to  it.  This 
natural  rise  is  impossible  when  the  stimulus  isextremcly  short- 
ened. This  decrease  in  intensity  together  with  the  noise  ac- 
companying each  blow  of  a  hole  is  responsible  for  the  increasing 

'See  my  article  oa  'The  Attribute  of  tlie  Sensations,*  Psychol.  Re- 
view. IE.  1904- 

*See  my  anicle  'Uetwr  KombiDatious-und  Asyaiiiietrieiaae.'  <4flMa> 
ten  der  f^ysik  (Vierte  Polge)  la,  1903. 
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difficulty  of  observation.  However,  the  student  is  able  to  ob- 
serve thus  a  tone  even  when  only  two  holes  are  open,  because 
he  begins  the  experiment  with  au  easy  case  and  is  given  a 
chance  to  develop  his  power  of  observation  as  the  difficulty  of 
observation  increases.  Finally,  the  student  leaves  only  one 
bole  opeu.  in  which  case  aa  increase  of  the  speed  of  rotation 
does  not  lead  to  any  siniilarity  Iwlwecn  the  siren  sound  and  the 
fork  tone  which  might  be  called  unison.  /.  e.,  the  ends  of  the 
auditbry  nerve  fibres  need  not  receive  more  than  two  shocks  to 
give  rise  lo  a  sensation  of  lone.  (The  noise  we  hear  is  the  re- 
sult of  irregular  reBeclions  of  each  single  puff.) 


SUUMARY. 

The  following  experiments  are  recommended  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated  and  in  the  manner  described  above: 

1.  Tune  a  diflference  tone  to  nnison  with  a  fork. 

2.  Tune  a  fork  to  unison  with  a  difference  tone.     Observe 
the  beats. 

3.  Obser\'e  the  difference  tones  of  as  great  as  possible  a 
otunber  of  combinations  of  two  objective  tones  each. 

4.  Apply  yonr  knowledge  of  the  difference  tones  to  the 
problem  of  tuning  an  organ. 

5.  Observe  overtones  and  'quality  of  tone.' 

6.  What  is  a  noise  ?    Produce  noises  by  divers  means  and 
explain  them. 

7.  How  many  shocks  of  the  nerve  ends  are  necessary  lo 
produce  a  sensation  of  tone?     (Siren  experiment. ) 
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Tests  of  Musicai.  Capacity. 

The  ability  to  appreciate  music  cannot  be  measured  simply 
and  directly,  since  musical  perception  is  a  conscious  experience 
•of  wide  range  and  very  great  complexity.  It  remains  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  indirectly,  through  the  examination  of  the 
more  fundamental  factors  which  contribute  to  the  apprehension 
and  enjoyment  of  musical  form.  Music  involves  a  sequence  of 
single  notes  (melody) ,  or  more  usually  a  sequence  of  tonal  com- 
plexes (harmony),  possessing  in  either  case  rhythmical  and 
metrical  characteristics,  and  evoking  an  affective  or  emotional 


^Continned  from  Vol.  XV,  January,  1904,  p.  14. 
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response  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  In  musical  perception,  we 
may  accordingly  distinguish  four  factors,  an  examinaliun  of 
which  will  afford  a  view,  ex'en  if  but  a  panial  riew,  of  the 

^posical  capacity  of  an  indix'idual: 

^B  I.     The  discri  mi  nation  of  single  notes  heard  in  succession. 

^V  2.     The  discrimination  of   groups  of  simultaneous  notes 

^■(chords)  heard  in  succt.*ssion. 

^    3.     The  perception  of  rhythm. 

I  4.     The  emotional  or  affective  response  to  music. 

Our  musical  tests  fall  then,  naturally,  into  four  groups:  pitch 
discrimination,  chord  di:>crimination,  rhythm,  and  affective  re- 
sponse. To  these  is  added  a  fifth  group  of  miscellaneous  tests 
and  methods.  The  paper  is  intended  to  present  a  systematic 
view  of  the  whole  field;  not  a  programme  necessarily  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  entirety  in  individual  cases  of  testing. 

I  I.  Discrimination  of  Tones.  The  problem,  here,  is  to  meas- 
nrc  the  individual's  capacity  for  discriminating  successive  tones 
of  different  pilch.  The  test  will  consist  in  submitting  to  the 
obser\'er  a  single  tone  of  a  certain  pitch,  followed,  after  a  brief 
interval,  by  a  second  tpne  of  different  pitch,  and  hi  requiring 
judgment  as  to  the  pitch  relations  of  the  two  tones.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  approached  exiwrimenlally  by  Gilbert'  and  by 
Seashore,"  the  former  employing  an  adjustable  pitch  pipe,  the 
Utter,  a  series  of  tuning  forks.  Their  methods  will  be  set  forth 
presently. 

Several  preliminary  matters  must  Srst  be  disposed  of.  (i) 
In  any  judgment  of  pitch,  a  difference  in  intensity  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  difference  in  pitch.  This  is  to  be  avoided  by  keep- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  successive  sounds  as  nearly  as  possible 
uniform.*  (3)  Stem  has  shown  that  certainty  of  judgment  Is 
affected  by  the  length  of  the  time  iaier\al  between  the  two 
tones.'*  He  names  six  seconds  as  optimal,  and  though  n  shorter 
period,  2-3  seconds,  may  be  used,  it  should  at  any  rate  be  kept 
nniform.  (3)  More  important  is  the  form  of  judgment  re- 
quired, The  subject  may  be  asked  to  state  each  time  whether 
the  second  tone  is  "like"  the  first,  or  "different;"  or  whether 
the  second  tone  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  first,  or  ia  higher  or 
lower  than  it.  Gilbert  used  the  former  and  Seashore  the  latter 
form  of  judgment.  It  is  recognized  that  attheliroen  it  is  much 
eahier  to  judge  whether  two  tones  are  alike  or  different  in  pitch, 

I  "J.  A.  Gilbert:    Brpn-tments on  ihr  Musical SeHsiiivettfSS  0/ School 

Chtldren.  Studies/rvm  Yale  Psych.  Lab.,  I.  80. 

'C.  E.  Scushorc:    Hearing  Ability  and  Discriminative  SensibiH 
/or  PitcA.  i'niv.  0/ Iowa  Siudits  in  Psych.,  ii,  55. 

'C.  Stnmpf,  Tonp%ycholoKie,  1883,  I,  315,  mentionx  ■  cmc  in  which 
)a<]gmeoi»  of  iiitch-oiffcrence  were  nlwayi  va&At  in  terms  of  iotenMty. 
Tbc  louder  tone  was  alvravs  judged  to  be  bigber. 

*L.  W.  Stern:  Zeitsch.  /.  Psych,  u.  Phys.,  xii,  1899,  377-379- 
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than  to  state  particularly  whether  the  one  tone  is  lower  or  higher 
in  pitch  than  the  other.  In  theonecase,  the  judgment  isof  sitQ' 
pie  difference;  in  the  other,  of  qualitative  difference  of  direction-* 

The  judgment  of  qualitative  difference  is  to  be  preferred, 
since  (a)  it  tests  directly  the  sort  of  sensible  discrimination  re- 
quired in  singing  or  playing,  or  in  listening  to  music — in  »uch 
cases  one  is  interested  in  Che  rising  and  falling  of  notes,  and 
not  in  the  existence  of  simple  difference;  and  (b)  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  hence  gives  a  more  rigid  test  than  discrimination 
of  simple  difference.' 

We  may  now  consider  various  tests  of  pitch  discrimination. 

A.  Determination  with  Tone-tester.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed is  an  adjustable  pitch-pipe,  or  "tone-tester,"  which  is 
fully  described  by  Gilbert.*  who  used  it  in  his  tests.  It  has  a 
range  over  the  octave  from  f*  to  f,^  and  is  scaled  to  test  pitch 
discrimination  at  a'  of  435  vibrations  (in  some  pipes,  450  vibra- 
tions). The  tester  is  mounted  at  the  base  of  a  fan-shaped 
board  and  an  index  arm  continues  its  adjusting  lever  to  a  scale 
on  which  are  subdivisions  for  thirty- seconds  of  a  tone,  over  a 
half-tone  above  and  below  a'.  Uniform  intensity  of  sound  can 
be  approximately  secured  b)'  using  the  residual  air  in  the  lungs 
after  normal  expiration.  The  instrument  is  especially  suitable 
for  mass-tests,  as  in  a  schoolroom,  and  in  such  use  judgments 
may  be  written. 

The  method  to  be  employed  with  the  tone-tester  is  that  of 
minimal  changes,  'with  knowledge.'  The  following  series  of 
pairs  of  tones  is  submitted:  a'  and  a',  a'  and  a'  -{■  1/32,  a'  and 

a' -f- 2/33 andtlusiscx>ntinued  tosome  pitch  of  a'  -|- 

n/32  such  that  it  lies  well  above  the  point  at  which  the  second 
tone  is  always  judged  to  be  of  "higher"  pitch  than  the  first. 


*  W.  Preyer  :  Grensen  d.  TonwahmehmuM)^,  1876,  pp.  a,  36;  StampI: 
Op.  cit.,  I.  313. 

'The  writer  compntcd  Kcsahore's  and  Gilbert's  rrsnlts  to  see  if  tli(- 
fercnccs  could  be  found  which  might  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  two 
ditfcreut  forms  of  jud^metit.  Scssborc's  wotIc  oa  adults  (p- $6),  ex- 
cluding six  who  could  not  recof;nize  a  difference  of  a  semi-tone,  jcivcs 
•a  aTsnge  dlscriminition  of  .143  of  a  tone  for  18  women,  and  o^  .173 
of  B  tone  for  35  men  (fill  college  students).  Gilbert,  working  with  chil- 
dren from  13  to  19  years  old,  found  an  average  discrimination  of  .tii 
of  a  lone.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  influence  of  the  two  sorts  of 
indgment  ased.  as  the  limrn  falls  lower  in  Gilbert's  work,  which  was 
Msed  ou  the  eaiiier  judgmeul  of  simple  diilereuce.  The  age  difference 
in  the  two  cases  does  not  affect  this  conclnsion,  since  the  limcn  de- 
creases with  ftgc  (Gilbert),  and  here  the  foungcr  subjects  have  the 
lower  limen,  ThediScrcDt  instrnments  employed  may,  in  some  meas- 
ore,  account  for  the  difcrepancj'  in  the  limens  obtained  in  the  two  in- 
Tettigationsi  but  doubtless  the  different  form  of  jndgnent  is  tbe  real 
explanation. 

■Gilbert :  op,  at.,  81. 
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The  "ready"  signal  is  given  two  seconds  before  each  pair  to 
ensure  maximal  attention.  The  series  'is  then  reversed  in  or- 
der, beginning  at  this  upper  value  a'  -f-  n/32.  and  a  deiscend- 
ing  series  given:  a*  and  a'  -f-  n/32,  a'  and  a'  +  n — 1/32.  etc' 

The  subject  should  be  informed  which  way  the  changes  are 
to  progress.  The  pitch  in  the  ascending  series  which  is  first 
judged  "higher."  and  the  pitch  in  the  descending  series  which 
is  last  judged  "higher"  before  passing  to  the  judgment  of 
"eqoal,"  are  averaged  for  the  first  result.  Five  or  ten  tests 
should  be  made  and  the  results  averaged.'  The  mean  varia- 
tion  should  be  computed  as  a  check  on  errors. 

B.  Method  with  tuning  forks.  This  method,  which  em- 
ploys a  standard  fork  of  a'  (435  vibrations)  and  a  serie.s  of 
forks  differing  from  it  by  from  i  to  30  vibrations,  has  been 
used  by  Seashore.'  The  series  of  forks  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  primary  a'  fork,  nine  secondary  forks  whose  vibration 
rates  are  respectively  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  12,  17,  23  and  30  vibrations 
higher  than  435.  At  tbis  point  on  the  scale,  a  diflfereoce  of 
54  vibrations  is  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  a  whole  tone.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tone  of  the  primary  fork  followed  by  that  of  the 
fork  one  vibration  higher  gives  a  pitch  difference  of  1/54  of  a 
tone;  and  with  the  other  forks  it  gives  pitch  differences  of  2/54, 
3/54.  5/54,  etc.,  of  a  lone.  The  forks  should  be  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  striking  them  against  a  rubber  cushion,  or  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  with  care  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
totensity.  The  forks  should  always  be  held  in  the  .same  posi- 
tion before  the  ear;  the  best  position  is  just  before  the  meatus. 
with  the  plane  of  the  two  forks  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  head. 
The  standard  tone  is  sounded  first,  and  judgment  required  as 
to  whether  the  secoud  tone  is  the  same  as,  or  higher  than,  the 
first.  The  method  is  like  that  with  the  tone-tester — the  aver- 
age is  taken  of  an  ascending  and  descending  series  of  minimal 

'Gilbert  uw»,M  bis  Accond  sericH,  a  <lcsoeDdiiig  kHcs below •':  tbos, 

•' and  a',  a' antl  a' — i/ja.  a'  and  a' — 2/32, He  llieii  averaee* 

the  reaalts  of  the  a»ceadJ:ig  scri«s  above  *'  and  the  dcMcading  Mries 
b«low  a'.  This  iavolves  deter  mi  nation  of  the  limeo  at  tvro  distiiict 
points  on  the  ftcal<;,  ami  thr  averagiTig  of  theac  anrelatcd  values.  The 
method  reconjtuended  aboveobviates  thi>i  by  Godiii);  values  in  both 
aacendiDg  him)  dpscrnditig  series  for  (he  same  litnmal  band  on  the 
scale.  In  teits  of  this  'legree  of  tiDeneas.  the  two  metbodi  would 
scarcely  give  different  resntts.  The  distinction  between  them,  haw- 
erer,  should  be  kept  clear,  and  it  U  adviaable  to  keep  to  the  more  ac- 
curate procedure. 

*  Gilbert  found  an  average  diacritnination  of  a  little  more  than  5/31 
of  a  tone.  He  correlates  diacrimiiiatiou  with  age  and  finds  a  fairly 
regular  increase  from  .384  of  a  tone  at  6  years  to  .075  of  a  tone  at  19 
jreaxs. 

■Seashore:  op.  eit.,  59,  and  £due.  Rev.  sxij,  1901,  75. 
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cbanges with  knowledge,'  and  then  the  determination  is  repeated 
five  or  teu  times.* 

C.  Other  tests  of  Pitch  Discrimination.  The  Tests  Com> 
mittee*  of  the  American  Psychological  As-socJation  makes  some 
suggestions  regarding  tests  of  perception  of  pilch.'  Cattell 
and  Jastrow  recommend  the  adjustment  of  "one  monochord  or 
pilie  to  another,  the  tones  not  to  be  sounded  simuUaneoasIy;" 
and  Jastrow  suggests  the  use  of  two  Gilbert  tone-testers  for 
this  purpose.  Baldwin  and  Sanford  recommend  the  selection 
of  "a  match  from  a  set  of  forks,  giving  a  fixed  number  of  vi- 
brations per  second  more  or  less  than  a  standard,  e.  g.,  a 
standard  fork  of  500  vibrations  per  second,  and  other  forks 
497.  497  5.  498,  etc.,  500,  500.5,  501,  501.5,  etc."  The  Com- 
mittee suggests  no  plan  of  procednre.  The  intention  is 
apparently  to  put  the  manipulation  of  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  tested.  This  procedure  would  open  the  way  to 
variable  errors  from  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  tones 
used,  the  position  of  the  forks  before  the  ear,  etc.  In  any 
case,  a  single  determination  would  furnish  no  measure  of 
pitch  discrimination.  Two  tones  are  subjectively  equal  if  the 
second  falls  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  indiscrim inability  of 
diflferencc  above  and  lx.'Iow  the  first  tone.  A  single  adjustment 
to  subjective  equality  might  accordingly  by  chance  hit  upon 
objective  equality,  or  might  exist  with  an  objective  difference 
in  pitch  of  any  amount  up  to  the  Itmen.     Tests  which  involve 


iSeasbore's  method  is  tomewbat  diflereot,  and  tt  tiiay  t>e  followed 
iastcad  of  the  one  suffgestetl.  Starting  with  the  widest  intcrral  (mule 
by  tbe  fork*  a' and  a'  +30  vib.  souudcd  successively;  he  gives  one 
trial  at  cacli  step  uiitil  the  regiou  ol  uucertAiaty  ts  reached:  then  ten 
tricls  at  each  step.  He  takes  aa  the  limen  the  loweat  interral  for 
which  there  are  eight  correct  judgments  in  the  ten  tests  made.  The 
methml  reconimendcd  has  ati  advantage  over  this  of  Seashore,  in  that 
the  averagitig  of  rcauUs  from  ftsccDding  and  desccodiog  series  pro- 
Tidea  ogainat  the  error  of  habituated  judgment. 

■Od  uie  basis  of  testa  on  tto  adults  and  3tlo  children.  Seashore  sag- 

fests  tentatively  the  following  scale  for  the  tnterpretalton  of  reanlts: 
I)  a  child  wboae  limen  is  3/S4  of  a  tone  or  Ich  may  become  a 
musician;  (3)  3/54-8/54  should  have  ■  plain  musical  etlucation,  and 
sin^ngin  school  should  be  obllgatorj-;  (3)  9/54-17/54.  singing  in  school 
optional,  and  a  plain  musical  education  should  be  given  if  special  in- 
clination for  music  Is  shown;  <_4)  18/54  or  above,  should  have  nolhiog 
to  do  with  music  \Educ.  Rev.,  zxii,  76).  This  scale  is  not  only  arbi- 
trary, hut  ita  application  would  result  in  injustice.  It  is  not  fair  to 
draw  final  conclusions  as  to  musical  capacity  from  tests  on  a  siuffle 
factor,  as  pitch  diacrimination.  Moreover,  pitch  d i scrim i nation  de- 
pends in  good  part  on  practice-  a  person  who  could  just  diacrimlnate 
«  diSerence  of  20/54  of  a  tone  might,  with  practice,  reduce  this  to 
10/54.  For  such  a  case,  see  Seashore's  own  resnita,  I7niv.  of  Tows 
Shidits.  II,  64. 

■C^.  preceding  portion  of  article,  this /dHnso/,  Jan.,  1904,  23. 

*filych.  /fgv..iv,  1S97.  134. 
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^'matching-"  or  "adjusting"  to  equality,  can,  tberefore,  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  method  of  average  error;  i.  e.,  they  re- 
quire a  series  of  adjustments,  10  or  more,  and  are  measured  by 
the  average  of  the  absolute  de\*iations  (regardless  of-|-  or  — ) 
from  objective  equahty.  StiU  the  errors  due  to  the  subject's 
handling  the  instruments  persist.  Accordingly  the  two  meth- 
ods outlined  are,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred  to  those  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 

It  Mcms  e«T>cciaI]y  dcairabte  to  loggcsl  sonic  method  which  can  be 
naed  (or  toukd  aod  rapid  work,  in  case  tbe  iastrumentx  rccommeudtKl 
are  not  at  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  with  the  piano  or  organ  to  make 
tests  which  will  disclose  the  presence  of  extremely  poor  pitch  dia- 
crlmiuaUon,  though,  of  course,  no  measarcmcDt  of  the  degree  of  dia- 
crlmination  is  possible.  The  pcraoo  to  be  tested  should  be  placed  so 
that  he  cannot  see  the  key-board  and  care  should  he  taken  tn  strike 
the  keys  with  equal  force,  and  to  allow  an  equal  Interval  between  the 
xnemberB  of  each  pair  of  notes.  Such  a  series  as  the  following  should 
be  submitted,  the  "ready"  signal  being  giren  before  each  pair  of  tones, 
and  the  tones  pre&enled  in  succession:  c'— c';  r' — e'l";  g' — g'l*;  g' — g'; 
g*— f'lf;  d'-d'«i  d'-d';  e'— f:  c*— c'«;  g'— g'»:  g'— g'.  The  person  is 
to  judge  whether  the  second  toue  is  the  aame  as,  or  higher  or  lower 
than,  the  first.  In  this  way,  it  can  be  determinco  in  a  tew  moments 
whether  a  person  always  recognizes  correctly  pitch  diQertnces  of  a 
semi-tone  or  niorc.  The  tests  may  be  repeated  in  the  octave  above 
and  below  the  middle  octave  o(  the  piano,  to  determine  whether  differ- 
eoces  ia  pitch  arc  equally  well  perceived  with  high  and  low  tones. 
Such  a  test  admits  of  simiiltaaeous  application  to  a  large  cnmber  of 
individuals,  as  in  a  »choolroom.  Roti^h  tests  may  also  be  made  for 
intervals  less  than  a  semi-tone  by  using  an  unmounted  adjustable 
pitch  pipe,  like  that  adapted  for  use  in  the  tone-tester.  Hy  setting  its 
adjtutingarm  for  small  differences,  especially  where  the  interval  on 
the  adJDSting  scale  is  large,  it  is  posBlolc  to  sound  incce«sive  tones 
▼arying  by  i/a  or  1/3  a  scnii-tone,  i.  c,  1/4  or  j/6atone.  In  this  way, 
with  the  piaao  and  the  adjustable  pitch  pioe,  a  rough  examination  of 
capacity  itt  pitch  disrrimitiatioa  can  be  maae. 

U.  Diicriminatum  of  Chords.  Another  factor  involved  in 
musical  capacity  \%  the  perception  of  simultaneous  tonal  com- 
binations. Such  combinations,  as  ordinarily  employed  in 
music,  are  comptised  of  three  or  more  simultaneous  notes  and 
are  called  chords;  combinations  of  two  simultaneous  notes  form 
bannooic  inten'als.  The  latter  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  former, 
and,  for  convenience'  sake  we  may  teat  them  rather  than  the 
more  complex  combinations.     Tests  of  two  kinds  are  suggested: 

(A)  The  perception  of  identity  or  difference  in  harmonic  in- 
tervals given  successively. 

(B)  Judgment  as  to  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  single 
harmonic  intervals  given  without  knowledge  of  their  objective 
tonal  composition. 

A.  The  recognitum  of  successive  harmonic  inUrvcUs.  This 
test  measures  the  recognition  of  likeness  and  difference  in  suc- 
cessively perceived  harmonic  intervals.     The  person  is  asked 
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to  pass  judgment  of  "like"  or  "diflTerent"  on  pairs  of  intervals 
successively  given  on  a  piano  or  organ.  A  series  like  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  used:  5th — 5th;  5th — octave;  major  3rd — minor 
3rd;  major  3rd — major  6lh;  minor  3rd — minor  6tb;  major  2Dd — 
minor  2nd;  5th — major  3rd;  5th — minor  6ih;  5th — gib;  5th — 
minor  3rd;  major  ylh — minor  7th;  octave — octave;  octave — 
major  7tb;  etc.  The  two  intervals  compared  must  always 
have  a  common  note.  The  results  may  be  expressed  in  per- 
centages, and  the  individuals'  results  referred  to  the  average 
result. 

B.  Unitnriiiess  or  PturaHty  in  Itarmenie  intervals.  This 
test  involves  judgment  ai)  to  unitariness  or  plurality,  or  as  to 
the  degree  of  unitariness,  in  harmonic  intervals  submitted  with- 
out knowledge  of  their  composition.  Stumpf  includes  this  as 
one  of  bis  four  tests  to  determine  unmusical  ears.*  This  test 
takes  into  accouut  the  fact  that  the  constituents  of  an  interval 
are  heard  out  with  a  facility  which  varies  according  to  the  in- 
terval involved,  and  which  further  varies  directly  with  the 
musical  ability  of  the  person  tested.  The  latter  fact  has  given 
rise  to  two  methods  which  we  will  state,  though  the  first  alone 
is  practicable  for  inexpert  use.  as  in  tests.  The  average  un- 
trained observer,  under  certain  condilions  of  experimentation, 
mistakes  the  octave  for  a  single  tone  in  about  75%  of  bis  judg- 
ments; the  5th.  40-6o'l5i;  the  4th,  28-36^;  srd's  and  6th's, 
20-309^;  2nd' s  and  7th's,  about  15%*.  This  may  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  octave  is  the  closest  fusion,  and  that  the 
other  intervals  are  less  closely  fused,  in  the  order  g^ven. 

(a)  The  first  test  of  perception  of  degree  of  fusion  is  used  in 
psychological  determinations  for  untrained,  unmusical  subjects, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  can  ordinarily  be  used  in  tests.  It 
consists  of  submitting  various  harmonic  inler\'als,  one  by  one. 
to  the  person  tested,  and  requiring  a  judgment  whether  one 
note  or  two  notes  are  heard.  In  most  instances  it  will  scarcely 
be  possible  to  go  through  a  sufficiently  long  series  to  warrant 
comparative  percentage  results  for  all  the  intervals.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  30  or  more  intervals  be  submitted  for  judgment, 
including  octaves  (c^ — c').  stb's  (c*~g').  3rd's  (c' — e^  and  c* — 
e'l-).  and  2nd's  (c — d'  and  c'— ^'i-).  These  intervals  should 
be  arranged  in  an  irregular  order  and  single  notes  interpolated 


among  ihem  as  a  check  on  judgments  given;  thus: 
c'— c",  g'.  c*— d'.  c*— c',  e'.  cW'.  .  .  .  At  each  step 


step  the  subject 


'C  stumpf:  Tompsych.,  ii,  157.  The  other  teitB  are:  lingJDg  a  note 
which  hu  heeti  played  on  the  pmno;  jndgtnent  as  to  which  of  two  snc< 
ccftsivc  tones  is  the  higher;  and  judgiiieut  as  to  the  more  pleaaaol  of 
two  KUCCeflsiTcly  fd^Cn  fasJons. 

'C.  Stumpf:  ibid.,  135.  140,  143  ff.;  the  comlitious  ore  stated  in  B. 
B.  Tilchencr's  Experimenlat  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  I,  330  S. 


state  wnether  he  hears  a  single  cote  or  two  notes.  It  will 
thub  be  p<issiblc  to  dettrrmine  how  the  person  perceives  the  in- 
terrab  of  high,  medium,  and  low  degree  of  fusion.  One  may 
expect  mistakes  to  {>ccnr  frequently,  perhaps  more  than  half 
the  time,  in  judgments  of  the  octave;  less  frequently  with  the 
Sth's  and  3rd's;  and  only  occasionally  with  the  2nd's.  If  re- 
sults vary  considerably  from  the  values  given  above,  more 
extended  tests  may  be  made.  Individual  results  may  be 
ronghly  referred  to  the  percentages  given,  or  the  average  re- 
sults found. 

(b)  Id  case  the  person  tested  is  musical,  another  method, 
the  direct  method  of  paired  comparison,  may  be  used.  In  this 
method,  the  various  intervals  are  compared,  each  with  every 
other,  and  comparative  judgment  passed  directly  as  to  which 
is  the  better  fusion.  In  such  a  judgment,  the  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness  of  the  impressons.  and  considerations  of 
musical  significance,  and  of  nearness  of  the  constituent  tones  in 
ihe  scale,  must  be  abstracted  from.  The  certainty  with  which 
one  interval  is  judged  a  better  fusion  than  another  should  be 
noted,  as  this  is  an  important  indication  of  degree  of  unitari* 
ness.  The  results  as  before  may  be  compared  with  the  percent- 
age scale  given  above,  oreach  result  compared  with  the  average. 
This  method  is,  bowever,  little  suited  for  unskillful  use. 

In  both  methmls  the  piano  or  organ  will  usually  l>e  found 
most  convenient.  The  first  method  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
school  or  other  mass  tests. 

By  these  two  tests,  first  the  recognition  of  likeness  or  differ- 
ence in  successive  harmonic  intervals,  and  secondly,  the  per- 
ception of  unitariness  of  harmonic  intervals,  reliable  indications 
of  musical  capacity  may  be  obtained,  so  far  as  this  capacity 
depends  upon  correct  perception  and  discrimination  of  tonal 
complexes. 

III.  Tests  of  tke  PerapHmt  of  Musical  Rhythm.  As  noted 
in  the  introduction,  music  is  not  simply  a  composition  of  sim- 
nllaneous  and  successive  tones,  but  it  possesses  rhythmical  and 
metrical  characteristics.  A  musical  composition,  as  a  progress 
in  time,  is  divided  into  equal  temporal  units  called  measures, 
and  into  larger  divisions,  composed  of  groups  of  measures,  called 
"phrases."  "sentences,"  "periods,"  etc.  The  measure  is  in- 
dicated in  printed  music  as  the  gronp  of  notes  falling  between 
two  perpendicular  lines  or  bars  on  the  staff.  The  conception 
of  the  measure  involves  two  factors:  the  durations  of  the  pitches 
which  "fill  out"  the  mea.sure;  and  the  stresses  or  accents 
which  the  notes  receive.  In  the  6rst  place,  the  temporal  sum 
of  the  notes  of  successive  measures  is  the  same.  In  the  second 
place,  the  pattern  or  scheme  of  accents  or  stresses  remains  the 
same  in  successive  measures — a  heav)'  stress  on  the  initial  note 
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of  the  meftsnnanabne  or  more  wealc  stresses  on  the  followin; 
notes  in  the  measure.  A  mea.suri:  extendi  from  one  heavy 
stress  to  the  next.  There  are  two  fuadameutai  rhythmical 
patterns:  that  of  two  accents  to  the  measure,  the  first  strong, 
the  second  weak,  hence  known  as  2-part  or  duple  rhythm, 
march  rhythm  and  common  time;  and  that  of  three  accents 
to  the  measure,  the  first  strong,  the  last  two  weak,  hence 
known  as  triple  rhythm  or  waltz  time.  There  are  possible 
many  accentual  patterns,  but  all  are  reducible  to  these  two  ftio- 
damental  forms.  The  same  pattern  usually  continues  through- 
out the  same  composition.  A  musical  composition  is  thus  a 
succession  of  groups  of  notes,  or  measures,  each  conforming  to 
the  accentual  pattern  of  the  piece.  The  equal  duration  and  the 
accentual  similarity  of  successive  measures,  are  the  primary 
reason  for  music  appearing  as  a  temporal  movement  with  re- 
lated parts,  that  is,  as  a  rhythm. 

In  addition  to  the  rhythm  dependent  npon  similarity  between' 
measures,  there  is  a  larger  rhythm  in  music  based  upon  the 
stressing  of  the  larger  structural  units,  the  "section,"  "phrase," 
"sentence,"  and  "period."  These  terms  are  used  variously, 
bat  they  indicate  groups  of  measures,  composed  of  two.  four, 
eight,  or  more  mea.siircs.  as  the  case  may  be.  The  smallt 
groups  are  component  parts  of  the  larger  groups:  two  of  the 
2-measure  groups  follow  each  other  and  make  a  4-measure 
group:  two  of  the  4-measure  groups  make  an  S-measure 
group,  etc.  The  initial  part  of  a  large  group  is  stressed  as  is 
the  initial  note  of  a  measure,  and  major  and  minor  accents, 
respectively,  set  off  the  larger  group  of  measures  from  one 
another,  and  indicate  their  subdivisions  or  the  smaller  measure- 
groups  within  them.  There  are  thus  accentual  patterns  haT-_ 
ing  reference  to  the  phrase,  sentence,  etc.,  just  as  the  2-\ 
or  3-part  pattern  has  reference  to  the  measure.  So  there  is  a 
larger  rhythm  in  terms  of  these  groups  of  measures. 

The  testa'  suggested  refer  first  to  the  rhythm  directly  depeod- 


^Ttierr  is  some  cxpcrimcDtal  evidence  of  individnal  variatioos  la 
the  lense  of  rhrtbrn.  Searf,  Prd.  Sem.,  riii,  1901, 19,  »ecared  ioforiDa- 
tioQ  byaqacstioaatyofscverBl  huadml  children  who  showed  difficnltf 
in  keeping  time  in  the  moTementii  of  marching,  dancing,  and  calistbe- 
nlca.  He  refers  to  BUtctncots  of  teacliera,  axmy  officers  and  dancing 
masters,  that  there  are  wide  rariatioos  io  the  ability  of  indlriduala  to 
appreciate  the  rhythm  of  maaic  and  respond  to  it  with  proper  move- 
meats.  Some  cases  reported  were  deficient  in  rhythmical  !(en««  and 
remained  so  despite  training;  otbert,  who  bad  been  deficient,  had  im- 

JiroTed  under  training.  In  bis  cxpenmental  work,  however.  Sears 
ound  only  9  out  of  1.297  children  wno  were  entirely  unable  to  repeat 
by  tapping  objective  rhythmical  scries  set  them.  Bolton  {^mer.  Jour. 
of  PTiych.,  vi.  1894,  185  and  204)  found  a  larger  percentage,  s  out  of  50 
persons  examined,  who  were  (juite  de&cient  in  rhythm.  His  method 
was  to  submit  s  series  of  ontform  metronome  clicks  10  bit  subjects 
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ent  upon  similarly  accented  measures;  second,  to  the  larger 
rhythm  of  the  phrase,  sentence,  etc.  Perception  of  rhythm  of 
the  6rst  sort  can  best  be  examined  with  non-musical  sounds, 
and  there  are  suggested;  (A)  Tests  for  involunlarily  hearing 
a  succession  of  non-musical  sounds  as  a  rhythm  series:  (B) 
Tests  for  hearing  such  a  succession  as  a  rhythm,  voluntarily 
or  with  iu^gestion.  To  this  section  are  added  certaiu  tests  for 
hearing,  as  a  rhythm,  a  succession  of  musical  notes,  in  which 
variations  in  duration,  quality  and  intensity  occur;  and,  also, 
a  test  for  recogniziug  the  fundamental  two-part  aud  three-part 
accentual  patterns  of  musical  measures.  (C)  Tests  are  sug- 
gested for  the  larger  rhythm  referred  to,  the  perception  of 
musical  phrases  and  sentences. 

A.  Tests  of  Involuntary  Rhythmisation.  The  test  used  by 
Bolton,  referred  to  above,  is  to  be  employed  here.  It  consists 
in  submitting  to  the  subject  a  series  of  successive  sounds  which 
are  entirely  identical  and  follow  each  other  at  a  regular  brief 
interval;  the  subject  is  to  report  how  he  hears  them,  i.e., 
whether  as  entirely  similar,  disparate  sounds,  or  whether  he 
subjectively  arranges  them  into  accented  rhythmical  groups. 

The  dctailt  of  sacb  a  test  arc  as  (ollowa:  A  metrouome'  is  used  which 
gircA  clicks  of  tbe  name  inteusity  ami  quality,  and  is  adjustable  to 
rarious  rates,  from  40  to  ao8  per  miaate.  The  bottom  shoatd  \yt  re* 
moved  from  the  base  of  the  niictronome  and  it  shonld  be  set  oti  a  pad 
o(  heavy  cloth  or  felt,  to  (deaden  the  sonnda.  Orifl  of  the  more  rapid 
rates,  15a  or  aoo  beats  per  minute,  should  be  used,  a«  this  is  more  fav- 
orable for  aubiective  rhythmisation,  and  it  should  be  coTJtinued  £or45 
seconds.  The  followlu); general  directJonfi  should  be  glveti  the  person 
tested:  he  is  to  put  himself  in  a  reocntive  and  pait^ive  attitnde  toward 
the  souads;  he  la  not  to  lix  his  attention  closely  on  each  sound  as  such, 
but  simply  listen  to  the  succesitive  beats  and  tell  how  he  hears  them, 
whether  be  notices  anylhiug  peculiar  about  theui.  Any  reference  to 
rhythm,  or  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  te»t  of  rhythm  must  be  avoided. 
The  first  frcrles  should  be  repeated  three  times;  and  then  other  re* 
prated  series  should  be  given,  in  which  the  300,  151  and  93  rates  st 
lesBt  should  be  iDcladed. 

With  some  persons,  rhythmical  groupings  of  the  uniform 
sounds  will  take  place  almost  unconsciously,  and  manifest 
themselves  in  some  way;  perhaps,  in  an  involuntary  counting, 
"one— two,  one — two,"  or  in  other  accented  verbal  accompani- 
ment; perhaps,  in  movements  in  time  of  hand,  head  or  foot; 
or  by  some  accompanying  imagery,  auditory  or  visual,  as  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  a  mental  picture  of  a  person  walking,  the 

and  only  two  failed  to  ^ronp  thetn  in  some  rhythmical  order.  It  ia  im- 
portant to  note  that  these  two  persons  "postessed  no  appreciation  of 
music  at  all,  they  contd  not  carry  a  tune."  Yet  they  must  have  had 
some  notion  of  music  for  "they  were  able  to  recognlre  some  of  the 
common  airs  when  ihey  were  sung  or  whistled." 

'Titchcner:  op  dt..  Vo!.  I.  Pt.  r,  174,  and  Pt.  a.  338.  Tlie  tests  A 
and  B  uuder  Rhythm  follow  Titcheuer  quite  cloEtely. 
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blows  of  flTfcaninicr,  etc.  In  some  such  waj*  these  persons  will. 
iuvoluDtarily,  manifest  their  subjective  transfer  of  the  series  of 
UDifonn  sounds  into  a  succession  of  similar  accented  f;TX>aps. 
If  they  are  at  all  keen,  introspective]y,  they  will  at  the  same 
time  report  that  cver>'  second,  third  or  fourth  sound,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  stressed,  and  forms  the  initial  member  of  a 
group  of  two,  three  or  four  sounds,  and  that  the  inter^-al  be- 
tween groups  is  longer  than  that  between  Ihe  indii'idual 
sounds.  Other  persons  will  hear  only  the  succession  of  simi- 
lar sounds,  each  like  the  preceding,  and  each  separated  from 
Ibe  others  by  a  uniform  time  interval;  and  until  »ome  more  or 
less  direct  suggestion  of  rhythmisation  is  made  to  them,  they 
will  not  transpose  the  uniform  series  into  rhythmical  groups. 
The  former  class  possess  good  rhythmical  sense;  the  latter  are 
more  or  less  deficient.  Both  classes  are  to  be  examined  further 
by  the  tests  with  suggestion,  described  in  the  next  section. 

B.  Rhythmisation  with  Suggestion.  The  first  test  nnder 
this  bead  is  to  determine  the  individual's  normal  rhythmical 
grouping,  t".  e. ,  the  grouping  into  which  sounds  most  easily  fall 
when  he  comes  to  group  them  rhythmically.  If  the  preceding 
tests  show  many  instancesof  subjective  rhythmisation,  the  per- 
son's normal  rate  will  already  be  evident.  Eveu  in  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  go  through  these  additional  tests  in 
which  stjme  indirect  suggestion  is  made  to  bring  out  snbjecti\*e 
grouping  more  prominently.  Suggestion  may  be  effected  as 
follows:  The  subject  may  be  asked  to  count  the  beats  of  the 
metronome,  and  asked  later  how  be  count*t  them;  or  if  be  said 
the  sounds  were  "like  a  clock,"  he  may  be  asked  if  they  dif- 
fered in  quality  and  intensity  as  the  ticks  of  a  clock  do,  and  in 
this  way  his  attention  may  be  directed  toward  grouping  the 
sounds  (Bolton).  In  case  these  suggestions  fail  to  evoke 
groupings,  the  subject  should  be  asked  outright  to  note  if  the 
teats  do  not  group  themselves,  as  he  listens  to  them.  By  ibis 
means,  the  person  may  be  led  tn  make  subjective  groupings. 
The  results  will  show  what  grouping  (usually  the  two-gronpj 
is  favored. 

The  .second  division  of  this  teat  measures  the  person's  ability 
to  throw  a  nniform  series  of  sounds  at  will  into  any  grouping 
desired.  The  series  already  given  should  be  repeated,  and 
others  given  at  slower  rates,  while,  in  each  series,  the  person 
»tiggests  to  himself  arrangements  of  the  sounds  into  group-s  of 
2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  or  8  sounds  each.  -The  3-group,  and  multiples 
of  it  up  to  4,  6,  and  sometimes  8,  will  usually  be  found  easiest 
to  suggest;  the  3-group,  fairly  easy;  the  5-gTOUp,  usually  diffi- 
cult; and  the  7-group,  extremely  difficult.  Imagery  will  be 
found  useful  in  assisting  suggestion:  a  pendulum  for  2-group«; 
ft  triangle,  perhaps,  for  3-groups;  a  square  for  4-groups,  etc. 
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part  of  this  experiment  examines  the  individual's 
capacity  for  involuntary  rhythmical  grouping,  and  this,  with 
the  test  on  rhythmisation  under  suggestion,  will  throw  light 
on  the  rhythmical  sense  of  the  person  tested,  Those  who,  in 
the  first  test,  give  no  evidence  of  subjective  rhythmisation  and 
in  the  latter  test  are  not  able  by  any  sort  of  suggestion  to  effect 
■  grouping  of  the  sounds,  may  be  considered  deficient  in  a  sense 
of  rhythm. 

With  the  above  tests  several  supplementary  tests  of  the  sense 
of  rhythm  may  be  mentioned.  In  each,  the  series  of  uniform 
sounds  is  replaced  by  a  series  in  which  piano  notes  are  used 
instead  of  metronome  cHclcs,  and  in  which  a  pericxiic  variation 
in  duration,  time  interval,  orquality  is  introduced.' 

(a)  Varied  duration.  The  following  series  of  notes  is  played 
with  equal  inteusity  upon  the  same  piano-key:  quarter — half — 
quarter, quarter — half — quarter.etc;  qnarter — quarter — quarter 
— half,  quarter — quarter — rjuarter — half,  etc.;  quarter— half- 
quarter,  quarter,  etc.  The  longer  sound  ordinarily  appears 
more  intensive  than  the  rest,  and  the  interval  following  is  ap- 
parently longer  than  the  other  intervals,  thus  giving  rhythmical 
grouping,  with  the  lengthened  note  forming  the  first  member  of 
the  groups. 

(b)  Varied  time  interval.  Series  with  periodically  recurring 
lengthened  intervals  are  played  on  one  digital;  quarter — quarter 
— quarter — ^rest,  quarter — qtiarter — quarter — rest,  etc  The 
sound  followed  by  the  rest  appears  louder  than  the  others  and 
begins  rhythmical  groups. 

(c)  Varie<l  quality.  Two,  three  or  more  notes  *.  g.^  c' — e'  or 
c' — d' — d'^S  are  repeated  over  and  over  in  a  .series,  with  equal 
intensity  and  at  equal  intervals,  thus:  c' — e' — c' — e' — c' — e', 
etc.,  and  c'— d'— e'— c'— d^— e'-<'— d'— c'.  etc.  Similarly  for  a 
group  of  four  notes.  Such  a  series  will  usually  be  arranj^ed  in 
2-groups,  3-groups,  or  4-groups,  each  compoaeii  of  the  repeated 
notes. 

As  already  stated,  musical  compositions  are  ordinarily  writ- 
ten on  the  ba.sis  either  of  the  z-beat  or  of  the  3-beat  rhythmi- 
cal grouping.  A  test  is  suggested  of  playing  a  duple  time 
composition,  and  another  in  triple  time.  The  terms  "waltz." 
"two-step,"  "march."  etc.,  carry  a  rhythmical  suggestion, 
and  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  test.  Simply 
submit  two  musical  "compositions."  and  ask  for  a  judgment 
as  to  the  rhythmical  grouping  of  each.  This  last  experiment 
can  be  performed  wiih  the  piann  or  some  other  musical  inslru- 
meut,  or  with  a  phonograph,  gramophone,  or  even  a  good 
music  box. 
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C.  The  Perception  of  Muiicai  Phrases  and  Sert/ences.  If  a 
person  fully  appreciotes  music,  a  composition  becomes  for  him 
an  organized  movement  in  which  larger  parts,  musical  sen* 
lences,  follow  each  other  in  rhythmical  recuirence,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  present  within  themselves  smaller  rectimng  pAfts, 
mu!itcnl  phrases.  The  "phrase"  tistially  includes  4-8  mca»- 
tiTes.  and  the  "sentence"  8-16  measnre.^.  and  a  smaller  group- 
ing, of  two  measures,  is  recognized.  The  perception  of  this 
form  or  structure  of  music  is  perhaps  the  largest  factor  in  aes- 
tbetical  musical  perception,  and  yet  it  can  be  tested  only  inade- 
quately. 

The  test  for  phrasing  will  consist  in  presenting  one  or  more 
simple  and  rather  distinctly  phrased  compositions,  and  requir- 
ing a  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  large  divisions  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  music  with  which 
the  persons  are  unfamiliar.  Old  and  unusual  accompaniments 
might  be  selected.  The  music  of  a  foreign  national  anthem, 
-  if  unfamiliar,  might  be  used.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
preface  the  test  with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  musical 
phrases  and  sentences,  and  quite  possibly  with  illustrations 
from  actual  music.  The  piano,  organ,  or  phonograph  can  be 
used  in  the  tests. 

IV.  Affeetive  Reacticn  to  Music.  The  keen  enjoyment 
which  some  persons  secure  from  mu&ic.  and  the  comparative 
indiflerence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  others,  are  evidence 
of  individnal  differences  in  the  affective  reaction  to  music. 
Here,  then,  is  a  factor  in  musical  capacity  which  can  be  »• 
amined  apart  from  the  factors  already  considered. 

A  test  of  capacity  for  musical  enjoyment  can  best  he  made  by 
using  simple  tonal  combinations  rather  than  complex  mtisical 
compositions,  as  the  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  latter 
issolargelytnfiuenced  by  training,  familiarity  with  theparticular 
composition  and  with  music  in  general,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  the  results.  The  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
for  example,  would  appeal  to  the  average  American  in  a  degree 
beyond  its  musical  merits,  while  the  "Marseillaise"  would  be 
devoid  of  associations.  Accordingly,  simple  tests  with  intervals 
and  chords  should  first  be  used,  though  they  may  properly  be 
supplemented  by  tests  with  whole  musical  compositions.  The 
simpler  tests  are  further  advisable,  since  we  have  clear  evi- 
dence, based  on  our  musical  inheritance,  as  to  the  i>ormal  rela- 
tive pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  of  the  different  inter\-als 
and  chords:  thus,  in  such  tests,  a  standard  is  already  provided 
by  which  the  individual's  result  can  be  evaluated. 

The  following  tests  are  suggested : 

A.  Harmonic  intervals,  i.  e.,  combinations  of  two  simuIlA' 
neous  tones,  should  be  submitted  for  paired  comparison,  and 
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judgment  asked  astowbicbistfae  more  pleasant  or  unpleasant.^ 
Judgment  should  be  passed  on  tbe  following  inter\'als  :  octave 
and  5tb:  octave  and  major  ^rd:  major  ind  and  major  3rd;  7th 
and  major  3rd;  5tb  and  major  3rd:  octave  and  major  6tb;  5tb 
and  major  6tb ;  major  3rd  and  major  6tb :  octave  and  minor  3rd; 
Dclave  and  minor  6tb;  7th  ami  major  6th:  7lh  and  major  3rd. 
The  result:^  should  show  a  preference  for  the  jrds  and  6tbs. 

After  these  tests  on  harmonic  intervals,  the  same  combina- 
tions may  be  repeated  as  melodic  intervals,  and  judgment  again 
passed  as  to  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.  Tbe  first  test 
in  tbe  series  just  suggested  would  then  be  given  as  follons: 
The  tones  in  the  octave  c' — c'  should  be  given  in  close  succes- 
sinn,  followed  after  2  or  3  seconds  by  the  two  tones  of  the  5th 
(c'  and  g'j:  and  judgment  asked  as  to  which  combination  is 
more  pleasant.  Similarly  with  the  octave  and  major  3rd,  etc. 
In  this  scries,  also,  judgments  will  probably  favor  the  jrds  and 
6ths.*  If  but  one  of  the  tests  is  to  be  given,  the  first,  i.  e.,  the 
harmonic,  is  to  be  preferred. 

a.  The  larger  simultaneous  combinations  of  tones — chords — 
should  also  be  compared  as  to  their  relative  pleasantness.  The 
method,  as  before,  is  that  of  paired  comparison. 

Material  for  tests  csa  be  secured  bj  arran^mg  consonaat  and  dis- 
sonant triad  cliords  in  pairs  for  Juilgment.*  The  following  list  it 
suggested  (or  tt^ntin^,  ami  after  eacb  pair  of  chord*,  the  chor<l  is  indi- 
cated  which  should  uormally  Ik  cousidered  more  pjeasaut.  The  test 
can  be  perfortaed  on  a  piano  or  organ. 


c'— e'  —  g"; 
c»-d«  -g'i 
c>  —  e'^  —  g 
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c>_e>    _,> 


c>  — e»    — ai^; 
c»_g>    —a'; 
c'  — e'    —a'; 
ci  —  ait  —  b'l'; 
c"— e>    -g': 


1st 
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3nd 
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2nd 

iBt 

2nd 

3od 

IBI 

3od 

lit 

ci_  e>>  — a» 
ci  —  e»t  — a'> 
c'  —  ('    —a' 
c»  —  b'l'  —  a» 

c'  — e'i.  _g> 
el  —  el     _  gUt 

Bach  pair  contains  one  coDsonant  chord  and  one  dissonant  cbord. 
and  tbe  term  preferrvr)  is  in  each  case  given  as  the  consonant  combi- 
tjatton.  Consonance  in  chords  In  general  iuiplies  pleasautuets.  Per* 
sons  tested  should  be  given  nu  infonuation  reganling  tbe  chords:  but 
should  be  asked  simp^  to  report  each  time  tbe  chord  which  is  the 
more  pleasant. 


'StUDipf,  as  already  note<l,  used  this  as  one  test  for  anmusical  ears, 
and  found  that,  with  namnsical  persona,  atroctons  combinations  of 
tones,  a»  long  as  directly  uelgbboring  tones  were  not  incladed,  were 
usually  not  considered  unpleasant.     lanpsycA..  II,  ijS. 

*  Uclmboltz :  Semaliom  of  Tone,  J895,  370:  "The  moat  attractive  of 
the  intervals,  melodicallv  and  harmonically,  are  clearly  tbe  irds  and 
6tb»." 

■Helmholtz.  t'^'^.,  212,  give*  a  table  of  consonant  and  dissooaot 
chords. 
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C.  A  6na1  lest  for  affective  appreciattoii  of  music  ruay  be 
made  by  prcscming  iu  succession  dificreat  musical  composi- 
tions, and  BskiDK  for  preferences.  So  far  as  the  persons  are 
conscious  of  reasous  for  prefereuce,  these  should  also  be  stated. 
This  test  should  at  least  show  the  presence  or  absence  of  bare 
liking  for  one  piece  of  music  more  than  for  another.  Compara* 
tive  judgment  may  be  passed  on  such  pieces  as  : 

1.  The  Marseillaise  and  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein. 

2.  Swannee  Rivtr  and  some  modern  popular  negro  music. 

3.  A  waltz  and  a  two-step,  which  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equally  familiar,  and  of  equal  merit  as  musical  compositions. 

4.  Phrases  selected  from  the  work  of  different  composers, 
or  from  different  music  by  the  same  composer. 

5.  Two  whole  masterpieces  of  mn.sical  composition.  If  pos- 
sible these  should  be  actually  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
persinjs  tested,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  suggestions  as  to  the 
identity  or  merits  of  the  composition,  or  other  remarks  whicb 
would  influence  the  judgment  given.  In  the  absence  of  snit- 
able  instruments,  the  phonograph  will  be  a  second-rate  substi* 
tute. 

In  all  these  affective  tests,  it  is  important  that  the  subjett 
record  not  only  whether  the  effect  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
but.  roughly  at  least,  the  strength  of  the  reaction,  as  very 
pleasant,  slightly  pleasant,  indifferent,  slightly  unpleasant, 
very  unpleasant. 

By  these  three  tests,  an  examination  of  an  individual's  affect- 
ive reaction  to  music  is  [Hissiblc,  first  as  to  whether  such  a  re- 
action is  present,  and  secondly  as  to  its  strength.  The  first 
two  tests  will  show  whether  the  elements  of  musical  composi- 
tion, the  intervals  and  chords,  are  heard  with  varying  degrees 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  and  whether  the  prefer- 
ences for  certain  combinations  agree  with  the  standards  of 
affective  \'alue  ordinarily  received.  The  third  test  will  dis- 
close something  of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  affective  re- 
action to  whole  musical  compositions. 

V.  Miscellaneous  Tests  and  Methods.  A  small  percentage 
of  persons  possess  an  absolute  memory  for  pitch.'  They  are 
able  on  hearing  a  tone,  to  a.ssign  it  its  proper  place  iu  the  scale, 
a*  g'.  C,  g.  To  test  absolute-pitch  memory,  the  persons 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  key-lward  of  the 
piano,  and  then  required  to  name  single  piano  notes  which  are 
sounded  in  irregular  order. 


'P.  C.  French  (ftj-cA.  Rev.  IX,  1901,  40,  Mental  Imagery  0/ Stu. 
dents)  report*  thit  14  out  of  117  stouentst  13% (declared  tbat  thejr  bad 
fta  absolute  memory  for  pitch.  This  percentage  il  unuiually  high, 
and  it  Be«ms  likelf  that,  with  actual  expcrimeutatian,  it  would  have 
becu  coniiderably  decreased. 
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Vocal  repetition  of  a  tone  given  by  the  pianu,  or  previously 
sung,  tests  at  once  the  perception  for  tones  and  the  ability  to 
rei>roduce  them  vocally,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  sim- 
ply of  accurate  auditory  percepiiou  of  tone.  There  is  a  possible 
source  of  error,  too.  in  the  evaluation  of  the  reproduced  tone 
by  the  examiner.  Nevertheless,  this  lest  will  be  found  useful. 
Stumpf,  it  will  be  remembered,  includes  it  in  his  list. 

Another  methud.  often  used  as  an  exercise  in  musical  in- 
struction, and  capable  of  adaptation  as  a  test,  is  to  require  the 
observer  lo  sing  notes  as  they  are  pointed  out  on  a  scale  ar- 
ranged conveniently  on  a  chart  or  blackboard.  The  notes 
may  be  called  for  in  regular  succession,  up  and  down  the  scale, 
or  with  larger  intervals,  r.  g.,  do.  me,  sol.  etc.  This  is  prima- 
rily a  test  of  correct  vocalization,  and  audition  is  concerned 
only  s*)  far  as  accurate  hearing  is  always  implied  in  accnrate 
singing. 

Monroe  used  three  musical  tests  on  small  children.  2  to  5 
years  old,  which  may  find  application  elsewhere  under  certain 
circumstances:  (1)  Ability  to  learn  the  scale;  (2)  Ability  to 
remember  the  scale  afler  two  weeks;  (3)  Ability  to  learn  kin- 
dergarten rote-songs  and  reproduce  them  after  two  weeks.' 

Considerable  information  regarding  musical  capacity  can  be 
obtained  from  a  series  of  questions  put  to  the  ]»crsons  tested. 
Parents  of  children  should  also  be  questioned.  The  following 
questions  are  suggested:' 

1.  Musical  education  and  training:  training  in  public 
schools?  private  lessons,  instrumental  and  vocal,  when  begun 
and  how  long  continued?  musical  environment  in  childhood? 
attendance  at  operas,  concerts  and  recitals.'  interest  in  theory 
of  music?  interest  in  musical  composers  and  history  of  music? 
do  parents  or  other  members  of  the  (amily  show  special  musical 
ability  or  interest  ? 

2.  Knjoymeni  of  music:  in  performance  and  in  listening? 
mosiclessons  in  school?  favorite  instrument,  voice,  composer 
and  composition?  pleasure  in  marching  to  band  music?  pleas- 
ure in  dancing  ?  is  part  of  enjoyment  based  on  knowledge  of 
music  ? 


■W.  S.  Mouroe;  fied.  Sem.,  X,  1903,  144.  His  results  are  giveo  in 
percentsgca.  Of  the  hoyt.  ^4%,  and  or  ilie  ^nU.  $8%,  lesrued  the 
teste.  After  a  fortnisbt.  with  th^ce  interTcnm](  reviews,  29%  of  the 
boys  and  40%  of  the  girls  conid  reproduce  it.  Kiudergnrten  noogs 
were  rtrmcmbf  red  after  s  fortniKliI  by  30%  of  the  hoys  and  63%  o(  the 
eirls.  On  the  T)Mmi.<i  of  their  indivirlunl  leactlon  to  the  tests,  sod  in- 
foruistion  furnished  by  psrctits,  37%  of  ihe  boys  and  59%  of  ibe  girU 
are  credited  with  uperial  taste  for  mn*ic. 

'The  author  is  indeblcd  (or  suKK'-''tit>lf'  i°  certain  questions  to  S.  B. 
Sharp,  Individual  Psychology,  Amtr.  /our.  of  Psyek.,  X,  1899.  359 
sod  369. 
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3.  Skill  in  music:  vocal  aod  iostrumental  ^  taking  part  ia 
chorns  singing,  as  in  church  ?  solo  singing?  playing  in  pnblic  ? 
ability  to  carry  an  air?  to  reproduce  it  in  one's  bead?  by 
whistling?    by  singing? 

In  snmmahzing,  it  may  well  be  reiterated  that  appreciation 
of  music  as  an  aesthetic  experience  is  more  than  the  factors 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  on  the  results  of 
the  tests  and  of  the  (jucstions  MU^gested,  an  approxiiiiHte 
measure  of  the  individual's  "musical  capacity"  may  be  Kafely 
based.  The  capacity  of  the  person  to  discriminate  differences 
in  pitch  and  in  chord:?,  to  appreciate  rhythm  and  to  experience 
an  affective  reaction  from  music,  can  all  be  ascertained  by  such 
methods  as  we  have  described.  The  tests  outlined  will  serve 
to  disclose  persons  of  unusual  musical  gifts,  and  to  call  attention 
to  ihe  desirability  of  training  them;  and,  as  well,  to  indicate 
those  who  arc  tone-deaf  or  otherwise  incapacitated  by  nature 
from  responding  to  musical  training.  A  final  word  of  warning 
might  be  said,  that  no  child  be  considered  hopelessly  unmusical 
until  given  an  opportunity  for  musical  training.  In  musical 
capacity,  much  depends  on  practice. 


CHAl'TER    V. 

Diagnostic  Tksts  of  Hkaring. 

This  section  considers  those  tests  of  aodition  which  may  be 
employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  auditory  disease  and  defect.  We 
pass  here  from  the  domain  nf  iwychology  and  mental  anthro- 
pometry to  that  of  pathology;  or,  more  precisely,  to  a  particu- 
lar 6eld  of  pathology,  otology.  Some  of  the  tests  already 
treated  have  otulogical  value;  others  belong  more  exclusively 
to  this  6eld.  Such  tests  are  of  interest  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  and  should  be  treated,  even  if  but  briefly,  to  make 
our  syMcmatic  presentation  complete.  The  tests  we  shall  con- 
sider are  the  following: 

(1)  Diagnostic  Speech  Tests. 

(2)  Integrity  of  the  Tonal  Scale. 
C3)  Determination  of  Deafness. 
(4)  Pitch  Difference  of  the  Two  Ears. 
f5)  Special  Diagnostic  Tests: 

(a)  Weber,  (b)  Schwabach.  (c)  GelW,  (d)  Rinne. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  empirical  facts 
lie  at  the  basis  of  methods  of  diagnostic  examination:  The 
nature  of  auditory  perception  with  diseased  and  defective  or- 
gans varies  (i)  with  different  forms  of  stimulation,  as  with 
the  tuning  fork  and  the  human  voice;  (a)  at  different  parts  of 
the  tonal  scale,  an  for  high  and  low  notes;  and  (3)  with  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  conduction  (aerial  or  os-seons).   One  or  another  of 
these  facts  appears  in  ihe  tests  to  which  we  now  pass. 

I.  Dittgnoitic  Speefh  Tests.  The  use  of  speech  tests  in  olo- 
logical  diag7iosis  depends  uprm  the  establishment  of  correlatioixs 
between  deafnejss  or  diminished  activity  for  particular  elements 
of  speech  on  the  one  hand,  and  particular  derangements  of  the 
auditory  organ,  on  the  other.  American  and  English  otologists 
have  apparently  done  little  in  this  field,  and  we  can  simply  in- 
dicate the  work  done  by  German  otologists,  and  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  further  study  of  the  problem.  Oscar  Wolf 
seems  to  have  made  the  fir^t  systematic  application  of  speech 
to  aural  diagnosis.  He  tested  auditory  organs,  which  were 
variously  diseased,  as  to  the  comparative  ease  of  perception  for 
the  three  classes  of  consonants,  low,  medium,  and  high,  re- 
ferrpd  to  in  our  chapter  on  siwech  tests.  His  material  included 
these  speech  elements  pronounced  separately,  and  combined  in 
words.  As  the  result  of  his  invc-siigations,  he  correlated  de- 
fective heariug  for  certain  speech-sounds  with  various  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  ear.  Some  of  these  correlations  are  as 
follows:  poor  perception  of  s-sounds  is  found  with  obstruction 
in  the  sound-conducting  apparatus;  loss  of  deep,  lingual  r  with 
defects  of  the  ear  drum;  and  loss  of  the  f-aouud,  with  labyrin- 
thine disease.'  An  important  general  principal  stated  by  Wolf 
is  that  deep  tones  are  heard  with  difficulty  when  there  is  dis- 
turbance of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus.  Bezold  confirms 
this  and  states  that,  with  uumbcr-word  tests,  loss  of  perception 
for  roo  (hundert)  is  particularly  characteristic  of  disturbance 
in  the  sound-conducting  apparatus.  Bezold  gives  other  corre- 
latioai,  among  them  these:  Poor  perception  of  5  (fiinf )  with 
inflammation  of  the  middle-ear.  7  (sieben)  and  words  with  high 
consonants,  with  labyrinthine  diseases.  Bexold  does  not  test 
perception  for  all  speech,  sounds,  but  only  for  those  low  and 
high  sounds  which  he  has  found  most  often  defectively  per* 
ceived.'  Such  diagnostic  evidence  is  never  entirely  conclusive; 
it  simply  supplements  other  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  as  a 
preliminary  test  gives  valuable  hints  for  further  procedure. 
German  otologists  are  by  no  means  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
signi6cance  of  loss  of  perception  for  the  various  speech  ele- 
ments; but  the  facts  already  mentioned  indicate  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  tentative  difierentini  diagnosis  upon  the  results 
of  speech-tests.  American  and  English  otologists  might  soon 
build  up  a  similar  system  for  English  words  by  testing  patients 
with  definite  words  like  the  number  series,  and  correlating  de- 
fective hearing  with  the  pathological  conditions  present. 
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II.  Integrify  of  the  Tonal  ScaU.  Some  aural  diseases  mani- 
fest themselves  by  lass  of  certain  tonal  sensations:  e.  g.,  low 
toues.  as  Wolf  observed,  are  poorly  beard  if  the  sound-coaduct- 
tng  apparatus  ts  dLstarlHrd,  and  in  ccrtaia  other  diseases  tfae 
perception  of  high  tones  may  be  affected.  Moreover,  cases  are 
not  infrequent  in  which  there  is  loss  of  hearing  for  parts  of  the 
scale,  i.  e.,  tonal  gaps  are  present;  or,  retention  of  bearing  for 
bolated  parts,  tonal  islands,  above  and  below  which  there  is 
deafness  for  tones.  Tests  to  determine  the  condition  of  tonal 
perception  at  various  points  along  the  scale  are  therefore  nec- 
essary. Politzer  recommends  for  such  a  test  the  use  of  at  least 
three  forks:  c  (128  vib.).  c'  (512  vib.).  and  c*  (2048  vib.).' 
Bezold  has  devised  apparatus  consisting  of  eleven  forks  with 
adjustable  weights,  two  high  adjustable  organ  pipes,  and  the 
Gaitou  whistle.*  This  comprises  his  "continuous  tonal  series" 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  give  tonal  stimuli  at  every  semi- 
tone interval  throughout  the  scale,  from  a  lower  limit  of  eleven 
vibrations  in  the  second  to  the  upper  limit  of  audibility  for 
tones. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  such  tests,  it  is  commonly  stated 
that,  with  air  conduction,  impaired  perception  of  high  tones  in- 
dicates disease  of  the  internal  ear,  and  of  low  tones,  disturbance 
of  the  middle  ear;  but  this  is  only  conditionally  valid.  The 
loss  of  perception  for  high  noies  can  be  taken  as  only  partially 
conclusive,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  other  diagnostic  evidence.' 
The  loss  ol  perception  for  low  tones,  however,  is  quite  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  middle-ear  disturbance.*  In  auy  event,  th« 
results  of  both  tests,  and  e-Hpecially  the  test  with  low  tones,  are 
extremely  valuable  in  diagnosis. 

Bezold  has  made  an  application  of  the  continuous  tonal-series 
apparatus  in  tests  of  deaf  mutes,  who  frequently  retain  audi- 
tion for  certain  pitches  and  lose  it  for  others,  so  that  tonal  gaps 
and  islands  are  present.  The  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
pitches  are  still  audible  may.  as  he  suggests,  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  education  of  these  defectives.  The  results  prom- 
ise, as  well,  to  throw  light  on  the  diagnosis  of  functional 


'PoHtzer:  OkreHheilAunde,  iii. 

*Th«  apparatus  is  made  by  E<le]m*na,  of  Munich,  and  dctcribcd  by 
Bezold,  op.  cii.,  123  fE.,  317  S.,  and  239  S. 

'Poliuer:  op.  eit.,  iia. 

*Pulitzer  notes  sonie  exceptions  to  it  (_op.  cit.,  112},  but  BetoM  m:> 
ceptB  it  ■*  fioal  {op.  cii.,  pp.  219,  323);  nnd  tvucacsaystbatif  low  tooea 
are  beard  aorinally,  no  ea«euttftl  diaturb«»c«  to  the  souud-conductlnK 
apparatus  can  be  present  (Arch./.  Okrenheilk.,  XV,  280)-  BezoM  has 
accordiu;ily  concladed  tbat  tbe  peculiar  physiological  (unction  o[  tbc 
chain  or  ossicles  is  the  transmission  of  Tibratioas  of  low  ratea,  corres- 
ponding  to  tbe  deeper  tones  {op.  cit.,  331). 
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auditory  disturbances,  aad  they  have  an  important  bearing  oa 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  various  theories  of  bearing. ' 

In  addition  to  these  qualitative  tests,  which  examine  ihe  con- 
dition of  perception  at  various  points  along  the  whole  tonal 
scale,  many  otologists  use  a  temporal  test  of  similar  compre- 
hensiveness which  mt-asnrcs  Ihe  ringing-off  time  for  forks  with 
air  conduction.  This  temporal  test  is  applied  at  intervals  of 
one  octave  or  less  up  and  down  the  scale.  Such  tests  require 
considerable  time  and  are  only  approximately  accurate,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  constant  intensity  in  successive  tests, 
and  difficnlt  for  the  patient  to  tell  just  when  a  fork  is  no  longer 
audible;  yet  they  furnish  indispensable  assistance  in  diagnosis, 
as  Bezold  says;  particularly  in  the  manifold  forms  of  cochlear 
disturbance. ' 

III.  Determination  of  Deafness.  Deafness  may  beef  two 
forms:  (i)  a  deafness  for  speech,  or  relative  deafness,  in  which 
there  may  persist  a  very  considerable  ability  to  hear  tones,  and 
(3)  absolute  deafness,  Jn  which  neither  speech  nor  tones  can 
be  heard.' 

If  the  deafness,  whether  relative  or  absolute,  exists  in  both 
ears,  its  determination  presents  little  difficulty.  Each  ear  is 
examined  in  turn,  the  other,  meantime,  being  stopped.  Speech 
tests  are  used  to  determine  relative  deafness:  and  indindual 
forks,  or  better  those  of  the  tonal  scries,  to  determine  absolute 
deafness.  The  former  test  is  practically  the  acuity  test  with 
speech;  the  latter  aims  to  discover  what  tonal  qualities,  if  any, 
are  still  sensed. 

One-sided  deafness  presents  more  difficulties.  If  the  case  is 
relative  deafness,  results  must  be  checked  by  Dennert's 
method,  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  consists  of  dosing  both  ears 
and  repeating  the  test  words  heard,  to  be  snre  that  they  were 
origically  perceived  by  the  ear  under  examination  and  not  by 
the  normal  ear.  If  the  case  is  absolute  one-sided  deafness,  the 
tonal  series  apparatus  is  used:  for  the  lower  tones  up  to  c*. 
Bezold  says  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  close  the  normal 
ear  to  prevents  its  functioning;  in  the  next  octave,  c'  to  c^  it  is 
only  necessary  to  close  the  normal  ear  with  the  finger  to  secure 
complete  isolation.  Above  c',  it  is  impossible  to  secure  isola- 
tion even  with  closure,  as  the  high  notes  are  very  penetrating. 
Perception  for  these  high  notes,  however,  can  be  tested  indi- 
rectly. Bezold  determined  the  ringing-of  times  for  the  various 

>BczoM  {op.  cit.,  519-240,  also  primed  in  Zeits.  f.  Psyc^.  u.  Phyi., 
XIII.  1S96,  t6i)  zi^cs ''<^s°lt^  of '^^^'niiiBtionfl  of  deaf-mutea  And  tbeir 
bcsriog  on  the  Uclmholtx  thevrj  of  sudttioo.  Cf.  also  t'unkt,  Prii/., 
114. 

■  Beu>ld:  op.  eU.,  aaj. 

■  Betold :  op.  cit.,  234  S. 
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high  forks  with  persons  from  whom  the  cochles  had  been  re- 
moved on  one  side,  and  who  were  accordingly  entirely  deaf  on 
that  side.  The  fork  was  sounded  on  the  deaf  side,  and  ring- 
ing-off  times  taken.  Thus  conduction -norms  were  secured, 
to  which  the  results  of  high- fork  tests  with  one-sided  absolute 
deafness  can  be  referred. 

IV.  Pitch  Difference  Behuee7i  (he  Two  Ears.  If  the  same 
tonal  stimulus  is  presented  successively  to  the  right  and  the  left 
ear,  it  is  normally  perceived  as  of  slightly  higher  pitch  by  the 
one  ear  than  by  the  other.  The  difference  is  ordinarily  small, 
from  a  few  vibrations  to  one-fourth  of  a  tone,  and  tbe  right  ear 
is  usually  tbe  higher.  This  difference  is  a  normal  phenomenon, 
and  the  determination  of  its  magnitude  is  a  classical  problem 
in  experimental  psychology.'  The  method  may  be  briefly 
stated  :  Two  forks,  of  the  same  objective  pitch,  give  slightly 
different  pitches,  when  heard,  one  at  the  right  ear.  the  other 
at  the  left  ear.  With  a  bit  of  wax,  the  subjectively  higher  fork 
is  Batted  to  subjective  equality  when  heard  as  before.  The 
difference  in  vibration  rates  is  then  measured  in  beats  over  a 
resonance  bottle,  and  is  transferred  into  an  expression  of  the 
pitch  difference  of  the  two  ears. 

Aside  from  this  normal  pitch  difference  between  the  two 
ears,  there  are  pathological  cases  (.diplacusis  Sinaura/is)  in 
which  a  difference  of  one-half  or  a  whule  tone,  or  even  a  musi- 
cal third  or  more,  appears.  The  raeihod  given  for  determining 
the  small  normal  pitch  difference  would  have  to  be  superseded 
in  such  cases  by  the  use  of  a  series  of  fork.s  giving  difierences 
of  from  one-fourth  of  a  tone  up.  Another  pathological  pheoom* 
enon  involving  pitch  difft-Tences  in  audition  is  double  hearing 
(paracusis  dupliaxta)\  in  this  disturbance,  two  distinct  auditory 
perceptions  arise  from  a  single  stimulus.  It  may  be  confined 
to  speech  or  to  tones,  or  may  extend  to  both;  but  it  is  most 
common  with  tones.  These  disturbances  usually  arise  from 
catarrh  and  inOammatton  of  the  middle  ear;  though  many  cases 
are  explained  by  reference  to  the  basilar  membrane.  Both  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  aurist.^ 

V.  Sf^ecial  Diagnostic  Tests.  Otological  diagnosis  employs  a 
series  of  sfiecia]  tests,  based,  in  general,  upon  the  alterations 
due  to  disease  in  the  normal  relation  between  bone-condnctiou 
and  air-conduction  of  sound  waves.  Kor  the  normal  car,  a  fork 
sounds  longer  before  the  meattis  with  air-conduction  than  it 
does  with  osseous  conduction — as  when  set  upon  the  mastoid 
process  of  tbe  skull.     With  certain  diiseases  of  tbe  ear,  this  re- 

»Titchener:  op.  eil..  Vol.  I.  Pi.  I,  38. 

•For  both  tlie'te  phenomeoa.  s<«  Politier.  o^.   fV..  557-558;   Omber: 
DistAsei  of  the  Ear,  iJ7-'4o;  Stampf :  Tonfsych.,  I,  266«.,  175-8. 
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lation  is  altered.'  We  can  do  bat  little  more  than  state  the 
tests  that  are  based  upon  this  principle,  and  explain  their  gen- 
eral signlBcance,  The  actual  inierprelation  of  the  results  given 
by  the  tests  involves  so  many  interdepeudeut  factors  and  the 
recognition  of  so  many  excepiious,  thai  it  would  be  beside  our 
parpose  to  make  a  systematic  statement  of  the  rules  of  auditory 
diagnosis.  That  belongs  to  the  science  of  otology.  The  tests 
we  shall  describe  are  Weber's,  Rinne's,  Gell^'s  and 
Schwabach's. 

A.  IVed^r's  Test.     E.  H.  Weber  discovered  that  if  a  vibrat- 
ing tuning  fork  is  placed  upon  the  median  line  of  the  skull. 
while  one  ear  is  closed,  as  by  the  finger,  the  sound  is  localized 
in  the  closed  ear.'    If  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  middle  ear. 
the  sound  of  the  fork  is  similarly  localized  in  the  obstructed  car. 
This  localization  of  sound  in  the  ear  which  is  stopped  is  ex- 
plained as  due  (i)  to  increased  resonance  of  the  outer  aural 
passages  (Weber);  (3)  to  transfer  of  vibraticus  from  tlie  skull 
bone  to  the  air  of  the  meatus  where  they  are  reflected  by  the 
obstruction  upon  the  tympanic  membrane;  and  (3)  to  the  al- 
tered tension  of  this  membrane  and  the  ossicles  (Politzer).  The 
lateralization  with  middle  ear  diseases  is  explained  by  Bezold 
as  due  to  increased  rigidity  of  the  osacles  and  their  ligaments, 
which  favors  the  transfer  nf  vibrations  from  the  bones  of  the 
skull  to  tbeossicles.     This  rigidity  interferes,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  delicate  equipoise  of  the  sound -conducting  apparatus 
and  hinders  the  usual  passage  of  sound  vibrations  by  way  of 
air- conduction  and  the  tympanic  membrane.     The  method  or- 
dinarily employed  consists,  as  stated,  in  placing  a  fork  on  the 
mediap  line  of  the  skull  and  observing  whether  the  sound  is 
localized  in  one  ear.     The  general  interpretation  of  results  is  as 
fallows:     With  but  one  ear  affected,  the  locahzation  of  sound 
in  it  points  almost  unmistakably  to  an  obstruction  in  the  soond- 
oondncting  apparatus;  in  disturbance  affecting  both  ears,  but 
unequally,  localization  in  the  more  seriously  affected  ear  points 
to  the  same  conclusion.     On  the  contrary,  localization  of  sound 
in  the  normal  or  less  afTecled  ear  is  of  slight  significance  unless 
supported  by  other  diagnostic  evidences.     Bezold  recommends 
the  use  of  the  unweighted  a'-fork  for  this  and  the  other  tests 
"with  bone-conduction. 

B.  Rinnf's  Test.  This  test  compares  directly  the  difference 
in  ringing -off  time  for  air  and  bone  conduction.*  The  fork  is 
set  with  the  base  on  the  mastoid  process  and  allowed  to  ring* 


^Sec  Bezold,  op.  eit..  44  S.,  for  k  stAtetneat  of  tbeoriea  of  bone  Uld 
air-eondactton. 

*De  Puliu.  Audilm  <r/  Ttulu.  iSu. 

*BeitrSge  sur  Phyi.d.mentcht.  Ohref,  Prager,  VitrUljahnschri/i, 
i.  l8S5.  7«;  Jl.  45.  155- 
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off;  it  is  then  transferred  immediately  to  a  position  before  the 
ear.  where,  if  the  ear  be  normal,  it  again  becomes  audible  and 
continues  so  for  some  time.  In  such  a  case,  the  test  is  said  to 
fall  out  positively  ( Rinne  +.  the  oormal  result) ;  and  the  result 
is  expressed  by  the  temporal  excess  of  air-conduction  over  bone. 
If  the  contrary  condition  is  true,  and  bone-conduction  is  better 
than  air,  the  test  is  performed  lu  the  reverse  onler,  first  with 
air  and  then  with  bone-conduction,  and  the  temporal  excess  is 
measured  as  before.  In  this  case,  the  test  falls  out  "nega- 
tively" (Rinne — ,  defective).  The  normal  result  with  the  a'- 
fork  is  positive  30  seconds,  ;.  £.,  air-conduction  lasts  30  seconds 
longer  than  bone  (under  Bezold's  conditions,  of  course).  The 
normal  excess  becomes  less  in  old  age.'  With  both  ears  af> 
fected  by  di.sease.  and  the  acuity  of  the  two  ears  not  widely 
different,  negative  Rinne  indicates  a  disturbance  of  the  sound- 
conducting  apparatus.  With  one  ear  diseased,  the  negative 
result  may  occur,  though  the  conducting  apparatus  be  intact. 
A  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  positive  Rinue,  when  hearing 
acnity  is  considerably  reduced,  taken  with  other  diagnostic  in- 
dications, excludes  any  afiection  of  the  conducting  apparatus' 

C.  Gellfs  Test.'  A  vibrating  fork  is  placed  on  the  skull 
while  the  pressure  of  air  against  the  tympanic  membrane  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  an  air-ball  fastened  to  a  tube,  or  Slegle's 
speculum.  In  a  normal  ear,  the  tone  is  decreased  in  intensity 
coincident  with  increased  pressure  against  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane; this  is  explained  as  due  ( i )  to  increased  pressure  in  the 
cochlea  by  reason  of  forcing  the  ossicles  inward,  and  (2)  to 
changed  conditions  in  the  sound-conducting  apparatus.  If 
there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  conduction-apparatus,  there  is  no 
decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the  tone  heard;  on  the  contrarj-,  if 
the  con ductiou- apparatus  is  intact,  and  the  cochlea  affected, 
there  is  the  decrease  in  intensity  noted  in  normal  ears.  This  is 
Gelld-'s  general  rule;  bui  in  actual  use.  as  with  all  these  tests, 
many  complicating  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
test  has  practical  difficulties,  too,  in  the  quick  dying-o£r  of  the 
lone,  and  the  unreliable  statements  of  patients  regarding 
changes  in  its  intensity.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  cases  ^ 
severe  disturbances  cf  hearing,  where  other  methods  do  not^H 
give  definite  results.  (Politzcr,  p.  126.)  ^| 

D.  Sthjvabach' s   Test.     This  test   compares  directly  boue-^ 
conduction  for  the  diseased  ear  with  that  of  a  normal  ear.     A 


■Boae-condncttoa  does  not  decrease  absolately  in  old  age,  but  runs 
parallel  with  the  decrease  in  acnity  of  audition.     Bexold:  of>.  cit..  166. 

'Reference  must  be  bad  to  Bezold,  op.  cit.,  55<t33,  especially  p,  116, 
and  to  PoHtKcr.  o/.  n'A.  134-5.  for  complete  fttstements  of  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  re»alu. 

'Prteis  ties  maladies  de  PoreilU,  Psris,  1885,  ^9^. 
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sounding  fork  is  placed  on  the  mastoid  process  of  the  Mr  tn  be 

examined,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  heard,  It  is  transrcrrcd  to 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  exatuitier's  normal  ear,  and  the  ex- 
cess time  noted;  or,  if  necessary,  the  procedure  is  reversed,  and 
the  excess  for  the  diseased  ear  measured.  In  the  6rst  case,  the 
diseased  ear  has  sub-normal  bone-conduction;  in  the  latter, 
stipcr- normal.  The  general  principle  for  interpreting  results  is 
that  disease  of  the  external  or  middle  ear  is  accompanied  with 
super-normal  (prolonged)  bone-conduction;  and  disease  of  the 
internal  ear,  with  sub-normal  (shortened)  bone-conduction. 
The  lest  is  not  valid  by  itself.  Super-normal  Schwabach  with 
negative  Riune,  however,  indicates  an  obstruction  inthcsound- 
cooducting  apparatus;  sub-normal  Schwabach  with  positive 
Rinne  and  high-grade  deafness  for  speech  indicates  a  cochlear 
disease.  Schwabach's  test  is  not  reliable  with  one-sided  affec- 
tion of  bearing,  or  with  double-sided  disease  in  which  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  degree  of  disturbance  on  the  two  sides.' 

Genhral  Summarv.  ' 

The  chief  problems  of  the  paper*  may  be  summarized  as 
fuUows: 

I.  The  definition  of  mental  tests  in  general  and  their  rela- 
tion 10  experimental  psychology.  The  position  was  taken  that 
there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  between  tests  and  psychologi- 
cal experiments  proj»er,  in  that  tests  are  rapid,  approximate 
measurements  applied  to  miscellaneous  persons  for  practical 
purposes;  while  psychological  measurements  are  made  with  re- 
fined methods,  on  practised  observers,  tor  scientific  ends.  A 
psychology  of  individual  variations  will  doubtless  be  developed. 
but  it  will  depend,  the  writer  believes,  on  investigations  of  the 
latter  rather  than  of  the  former  sort. 

II.  The  literature  of  mental  tests.  The  movement  was 
found  to  have  arisen  in  Gallon's  anthropometric  measurements. 
A  psychological  trend  was  imparted  to  it  by  Cattell,  Jaslrow, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  American  Psychological  AssiKria- 
ttoa.  so  that  mental  tests  and  statistical  manipulation  of  the 
results  of  measurements  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and 
promising  method  of  psychological  investigation.  This,  the 
writer  holds  is  a  wrong  conception.  Titchener's  article  of 
1893  called  attention  to  the  real  separation  of  psychology  and 
mental  tests.  The  distinction  which  he  made  has  come  gradu- 
ally to  be  accepted.  This  paper  urges  explicit  recognition  of 
the  distinction,  and  acknowledgment  that  mental  tests  are  not 


'Politier:  op.  cit..  lai. 

«The  first  pnrt  of  the  paper,  Ch*.  T-III,  appCBred  In  \)\\%  Journal  for 
jiin.,  1904. 
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a  part  of  psychology,  but,  as  has  long  ago  been  said,  are  properly 
mental  anthropometry.  Such  a  distinction  ascribes  to  tests 
only  practical  extra-psychological  ends,  and  this  is  the  stand- 
point taken  by  the  prc^nt  writer.  The  problem  in  hand 
becomes  then,  the  description  of  anthropometric  tests  of  audi- 
tion. The  problem  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  general  hear- 
ing tests  and  tests  of  musical  capacity.  To  these,  diagnostic 
tests  were  added  to  make  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject. 

III.  General  hearing  tests  were  treated  in  two  parts:  (A) 
Speech  tests,  in  which,  after  an  examination  of  the  problem, 
whisper-tests,  employing  series  of  number- words,  were  selected 
as  the  most  feasible,  aud  an  improved  method  of  testing  was 
suggested;  and  (B)  tests  employing  mechanical  sounds,  the 
watch,  aconmeter,  audiometirr,  and  forks.  With  the  latter 
division  were  considered  tests  to  determine  the  lower  and  upper 
limits  of  tonal  audibility.  In  general,  acuity  of  hearing 
should  be  measured  by  speech  tests,  though  mechanical  tests 
form  a  possible  substitute  when  convenience  requires  their  use. 
In  the  appendix  to  this  section,  there  are  presented  the  results 
of  experiments  in  the  use  of  speech  in  auditory  testing.  The 
traditional  method  of  extreme  range  in  s]>eech  tests  is  shown 
to  be  unreliable,  and  s  new  method  of  degree  of  accuracy  is 
proposed 

IV.  Tests  of  musical  capacity.  Musical  perception  is  too 
complicated  to  be  tested  directly  a.**  a  unitary  experience.  Sev- 
eral sub-factors,  however,  were  found  to  admit  the  application 
of  tests:  I.  Pitch  di.scriminattoii,  measured  by  the  adjustable 
pitch  pipe,  forks,  or  rouf;hly,  by  the  piano;  II.  Simultaneous 
tonal  combinations;  III.  Rhythm  and  phrasing:  IV.  The 
affective  reaction  upon  music;  V.  Miscellaneous  methods,  in- 
cluding a  series  of  questions.  The  results  of  tests  upon  all 
these  lactnrs,  taken  together,  give  a  l>asis  for  au  approximate 
judgment  of  musical  capacity. 

V.  Diagnostic  tcst.s.  This  section  treated  tests  nsed  in  oto- 
logical  practice  to  localize  and  identify  aural  disturbances  aud 
diseases.  The  tests  considered  include  :  I.  Diagnostic  speech 
tests.  II.  Testa  for  integrity  of  tonal  scale;  III.  Deafness;  IV. 
Pitch  difference  between  the  two  ears;  V.  Special  tests  devised 
by  Weber,  Rinne,  Gelid,  and  Schwabach. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  most  of  the  diagnostic  tests  are 
of  significance  to  the  practising  aurist  alone.  The  tests  of 
general  practical  value  which  have  been  stated  are  those  of 
Chapters  III  and  IV,  anthropometric  in  nature,  measuring  the 
two  important  auditory  functions,  perception  of  speech  and 
perception  of  music,  These  two  sets  of  tests  are  submitted  as 
contributions  to  what  the  writer  believes  should  be  termed  men- 
tal anthropometry. 
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XVIII.       COITNTING  AND   ADDING. 
By  L.  I>.  Arnbtt,  Lale  Fellow  in  Psychology. 


The  simple  arithmetical  processes  offer  an  attractive  field  for 
psychological  study,  not  only  because  tliey  form  a  definite  gronp 
of  highly  developed  and  characteristically  human  mental  ac- 
tivities, bntr  also,  because  a  clear  understanding  of  them  might 
be  expected  to  ibrow  light  upon  a  branch  of  education  to  which 
maay  weary  hours  are  devoted.  The  aim  of  the  present  study 
is  to  examine  some  aspects  of  two  of  these  processes,  as  they 
exist  in  the  minds  of  educated  adults. 

I. 

Counting. 

The  most  fundamental  of  all  the  arithmetical  processes  Iwth 
mathematically  and  psychologically  is  counting.  Tins  has 
been  described  by  Hall  and  Jastrow  as  "the  matching,  or  pair- 
iuH^.  or  approximative  synchronization  of  the  terras  of  two  series 
of  events  in  consciousness."'  These  two  series  are  the  series 
of  number  names  and  the  series  of  objects  to  be  counted.  In 
order  that  counting  may  begin  it  is  necessary  that  The  scries  of 
number  names  shall  first  be  well  established  mentally — in  fact 
shall  have  become  actually  automatic,  so  that  when  once  started 
it  may  be  trusted  to  run  off  of  itself.  lea\'ing  the  attention  free 
to  supervise  the  pairing  of  the  terms  in  this  series  with  those 
ia  the  other.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  a  child  in  learning  to 
count  first  masters  the  number  names  as  a  purely  linguistic 
feat  and  only  later  comes  to  apjily  them  in  actual  enumera- 
tion.'   The  series  of  number  names  once  mastered,  the  child 

^Ball  sad  Jutrow:  Studies  of  Rhythm,  Mind,  XI,  i8S6,  55-63. 

■This  Buffers  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  nnmbers  one,  two  aod 
three,  the  groupH  corre»i>ooiliiig  lo  which  are  so  early  nuil  so  easily 
ducriuiiuated  that  the  names  for  them  may  be  learned  like  the  names 
of  things;  unit  the  ability  to  count  objects  within  tbat  ranj^e  may  Ihos 
come  at  practically  the  same  time  as  the  mastery  of  the  namber  Dames, 
A  tittle  girl  ol  6ve  years  to  whom  the  writer  gave  a  number  of  les- 
sons in  counting  knew  at  that  age,  without  any  specific  instruction, 
the  Qumtwr  oatnes  one,  two,  three,  (our.  fire,  etglit  and  nine.  She 
eonld  count  three  objects  correctly  and  sometimes  foar,  but  could  do 
nothing  beyond  thla. 
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is  in  a  position  to  learn,  and  gradually  to  associate  with  each 
number  name,  the  special  qualities  of  the  group  to  which  it 
corresponds;  so  that,  for  example,  "nine"  shall  upon  occasion 
mean  (or  be  associated  with)  ihree  times  three,  or  four  plus 
five,  or  the  square  root  of  eighty-one,  or  any  of  the  otbcr  re- 
lations iu  which  it  may  occur. 

In  educated  adults  the  number  series  has,  of  course,  long 
passed  the  learuiug  stage  and  become  extremely  automatic, 
and  the  readiest  point  for  study  of  it  is  in  its  application  under 
various  conditions.  Two  such  have  been  especially  regarded 
in  Ibis  study:  ( i )  the  counting  of  groups  of  visible  objects  at 
different  distances  from  the  eye,  and  (2)  the  counting  of  series 
of  irregularly  recurring  clicks.' 

In  general  it  may  be  expected  that  anything  that  interferes 
with  Uie  equable  succession  of  either  the  inner  or  the  outer 
series,  or  that  interferes  with  their  co-ordination  will  be  a  hind- 
rance to  counting.  In  the  first  of  the  cases  to  be  considered 
the  trouble  lay  chiefly  in  the  outer  series,  in  the  second  in  the 
habitual  uniformity  of  the  inner  series. 

Tkf  Counting  0/  Vixnal  Objects.  The  objects  to  be  counted 
were  small  laMs,  colored  black,  one-half  by  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  size  and  one  inch  apart,  and  were  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal row  on  a  level  with  theeyeof  the  oliserver.  They  were 
counted  first  singly,  from  left  to  right,  then  from  right  to  left, 
then  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives,  from  lefi  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left  as  before.  The  distances  at  which 
the  observer  was  stationed  were,  in  different  scries,  nine,  fif- 
teen, twcnly-four  and  thirty-six  feet.  Two  observers  worked 
at  the  experiments,  their  task  being  not  only  to  do  the  count- 
ing but  also  to  note  what  might  be  discoverable  with  regard  to 
the  psycho- physiology  of  the  process.  The  number  of  labels 
counted  each  time  was  about  thirty,  the  observer  never  know- 
ing the  exact  number  beforehand. 

It  was  observed  in  the  counting,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  members  of  the  number  series  were  usually  spoken,  if  not 
aloud,  at  least  roentally.  as  the  eye  came  to  rest  on  one  label 
(or  group  of  labels)  aher  another,  the  sudden  stop  and  some 
slight  muscular  emphasis  bringing  the  co-ordiuation  to  cou" 
scion  sness. 

The  counting  of  a  series  of  small  black  labels  arranged  as  in 
this  case  against  a  smooth  light  liackgronnd,  with  no  potntii  of 
orientation  except  the  spots  themselves,  brings  into  relief  every 
method  and  device  of  the  organism  to  keep  chc  place  as  the  eye 
passes  along  the  line.  One  observer  for  example  fouud  himself 
taking  notice  of  marks  iu  the  wainscoting  three  feet  below  the 

1  This  «ort  of  counting  was  aa^cstcd  by  Bluet  and  Uenrl  U  •  te«t  of 
Attention.     L' Annie psyckologtque.  It,  1895,  446. 
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labels  as  points  of  orientation.  At  a  distance  of  nine  feet  the 
lahtrls  could  I»e  counted  with  ease  and  certainty:  at  fifteen  feet 
there  was  some  difficulty  which  was  increased  still  further  at 
the  greater  distances.  At  thirty-six  feet  there  was  a  tendency 
to  pass  beyond  the  label  desired,  and  this  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  errors  in  the  count.  Another  source  of  error  was  the 
involuntary  wink. 

An  interesting  practical  question  is  that  of  the  most  economi- 
cal manner  of  counliug.  Counting  by  twos  was  felt  to  be  a 
little  more  difficult  than  couutiug  by  ones,  but  the  lime  of 
counting  a  given  total  of  labels  was.  of  course,  decidedly  les- 
sened. The  angular  motion  of  the  eyes  was  twice  as  great, 
and  thus  more  clearly  conscious,  but  more  care  was  required  to 
keep  the  place  accurately,  and  upon  this  depends  the  counter's 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  count.  Counting 
by  threes  is  for  the  same  reason  more  difficult  than  by  twos. 
In  counting  by  fours  the  observer  usually  found  himself  tak- 
ing two  twos,  and  in  counting  by  fives  a  two  and  a  three. 
The  following  little  table,  giving  the  results  for  one  of  the  ob- 
servers, based  upon  total  counts  of  from  i  .2cx)  to  2,500  for  each 
distance,  shows  that  the  time  for  counting  a  given  total  de- 
creases as  the  size  of  the  group  increases,  but  less  rapidly; 
while  the  accuracy  is  greatest  in  the  double  and  quadruple 
group.  As  accuracy  is  usually  the  chief  desideratum  in  count- 
ing, the  count  by  twos  would  seem  preferable  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  these  experiments. 

Counting  by  Aver«f;e  time  10  sccondi  Avenge  of  errors 
ones                              30.4  5.0 

twos  14.0  a.o 

threes  11.5  3.8 

fours  10.7  3.3 

fives  9.6  3.5 

The  results  for  the  second  observer  agree  fully  with  these. 
A  greater  degree  of  certainly  was  felt  in  counting  from  right 
to  left  than  in  the  reverse  direction,  but  the  reason  of  this  was 
not  discovered. 

The  Counting  of  an  irregular  Series  of  Clicks.  The  appara- 
ttis  for  providing  these  clicks  consisted  of  two  pendulums  of 
slightly  different  rate  arranged  with  mercury  contacts  at  the 
central  points  of  their  arcs.  These  were  so  wired  that  the  tran- 
sit of  either  pendulum  across  its  drop  of  mercury  caused  the 
armature  of  a  small  electro- magnet  to  strike  against  its  cores 
witb  a  single  sharp  click  while  the  sound  of  the  back  stroke 
was,  by  suitable  means,  eliminated.  The  movements  of  the 
armature  were  inscribed  at  the  same  time  upon  a  revolving 
drum  and  thus  objectively  recorded.     When  both  the  pendu- 
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lams  were  set  ia  motion  at  the  same  time  they  prodaced 
of  clicks  separated  jby  intervals  of  rar>ing  length,  the  whole 
set  recuniag,  after  a  number  of  seconds,  according  to  a  6xed 
system.  The  rate  of  the  peudulums  was  such  that,  if  the  clicks 
had  occurred  at  equal  intervals,  the  counting  would  have  been 
extremely  easy. 

The  task  of  the  obsetrer  was  to  count  the  clicks  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  This  he  did  silently  and  without  seeing  the 
peudulums  or  the  recording  stylus.  Practice  was  continued 
until  he  could  count  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  that,  if  be 
made  an  error,  he  could  tell  just  where  it  occurred  and  explain 
the  cause.  The  difficulty  lay  in  co-ordinaiing  the  inner  scries 
of  number  names,  which  has  a  simple  and  uniform  advance, 
with  the  procession  clicks  which  were  now  crowded  close  to- 
gether in  pairs  aud  now  single  aud  more  widely  separated. 
About  thirty  clicks  were  counted  in  each  group,  the  obserrers. 
of  course,  being  iguoraut  of  the  actual  number  given.  Usually 
from  fifeeen  to  seventeen  groups  were  counted  ai  a  sitting. 
Four  gentlemen,  students  in  the  Universit)-,  ser^-ed  as  subjects. 
They  usually  made  many  errors  at  first,  but  after  five  or  six 
days  felt  certain  of  their  counts  and  were  justified  by  tbe 
record.  Co-ordinating  two  such  series  involves  either  the  com- 
plete giving  up  the  serial  character  of  the  inner  series  or  the 
remodeling  of  its  rhythm  to  fit  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
outer  series.  Learning  to  count  successfully  meant,  ou  the  su!> 
jecls'  part,  learning  to  hold  themselves  securely  in  readiness 
to  record  (i.  e.,  to  count)  insuntly  the  one  click  or  two 
clicks  as  they  occurred,  and  then  to  be  ready  for  tbe  next. 
After  some  experience  the  observer  mastered  the  nature  of  the 
recurrences  in  the  series  of  clicks  uid  knew  pretty  well  when 
to  expect  either  one  click  or  a  pair. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  in  this  eiperimeat  is  the  emphasis 
which  it  places  upon  the  simply  rhythmic  character  of  the 
automatic  inner  series.  The  counting  automatism,  like  all 
others,  tends  naturally  toward  auniform  periodicity,  and  special 
training  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of  any  other.  This 
tmining  in  the  case  of  counting  is  training  of  the  mechauisi 
of  inner  speech,  and  is  no  doubt  largely  motor. 

Counfing  in  Genrrni.  The  psychical  counting  mechanism 
in  its  operation  essentially  like  the  common  mechanical  counters 
in  tLse  in  laboratories  and  elsewhere.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
with  a  proper  succession  of  (generally)  like  exdtatkms  to 
action  it  will  bring  forth  its  characteristic  series  of  nomerical 
symbols — the  series  of  number  names  in  inner  or  outer  speech. 
In  the  excitations  that  cause  it  to  operate  an  important  ele- 
ment, if  not  the  chief  one,  is  voluntary  movemeat,  which  serves 
as  a  signal  for  its  action,  or  possibly  in  some  cases,  caases  tbe 
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latter  by  a  direct  ox-erflow  of  energy  into  the  speech  centre. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  is  evident  in  the  need  of  special 
Oxation  of  the  eyes  in  visnal  counting,  and  of  accommodating 
the  rhythms  in  counting  clicks.  It  is  evident  also  in  the  in- 
clination to  tonch  with  the  finger  actual  objects  to  be  counted 
or  tell  them  off  on  the  fingers,  or  by  pencil  strokes,  or  in  some 
other  way,  in  ordinary  counting.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  connliny  wniiUi  be  [wssible  at  all  without  at  least  some 
trace  of  voluntary  movement  to  put  the  psychopbysic  mechan- 
ism in  operation  It  is  certain  that  counting  would  be  im- 
mensely more  difficult  and  carry  with  it  less  confidence  of 
accuracy. 

II. 

ADDtNG. 

I  have  sought  to  get  light  upon  the  process  of  adding  in  two 
ways;  first  by  getting  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  add  cohimns 
of  figures  for  me  that  I  might  study  their  methods  of  adding 
both  objectively  and  by  the  aid  of  their  introspections,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  accurately  timing  the  addition  of  certain  pairs  of  num- 
bers iu  the  case  of  myself  and  another  subject- 

On  the  Adding  of  Columns  of  Figures.  In  this  first  group  of 
tests  eight  gentlemen  assisted  me,  with  one  exception  students 
in  Clark  University,  though  not  of  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment.  Each  usually  added  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  a  few 
minutes  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour.  The  figures 
to  be  added  were  presented  in  columns  of  twenty-seven  figures 
each,  fifteen  colimins  to  a  sheet.  The  adding  was  done  aloud 
and  the  partial  sums  were  set  down  by  the  experimenter  (gen- 
erally mysclO  as  fast  as  they  were  announced  by  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  end  of  each  column  both  subject  and  experimenter 
went  over  together  the  series  of  sums  and  the  subject  explained 
any  peculiarities  of  the  results.  In  this  way  nearly  200  col- 
umns were  added. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  experiment  was  the  variety 
of  procedure  in  adding.  Some  of  the  subjects,  and  these  were 
probably  among  the  most  rapid  and  least  liable  to  error,  simply 
added  digit  to  digit  all  the  way  np  the  column,  rarely  if  ever 
going  out  of  their  wayto  furui  couibiuatioiis  of  tlie  figures  lying 
just  ahead  before  adding  them  to  the  sum  already  reached. 
Others.  00  the  contrary,  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  to  assist 
themselves  in  this  way.  As  an  example  of  the  methods,  X 
may  cite  the  work  of  subjects  C  and  E,  which  is  typical  of  the 
extreme  types. 

C  added  810  digits  and  announced  519  results.  During  the 
adding  he  used  213  combinations,  171  of  which  were  of  two 
digits,  and  42  were  of  three,  with  an  occasional  one  of  four 
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digits  where  they  were  small.     The  combinations  used 

were  as 

follows: 

DiKiln  itrouped 
tofortn 

No.  o(  tlmea.                         Dlciu  xranpcd 
loTorin 

No.  of  tinm. 

&                              ^ 

4                                 lo 

36 

1 

6                                 iz 

t8 

1                               ^ 

IS                                           12 

27 

1                               ^ 

10                               13 

*3 

1                               7 

ID                                                14 

9 

i                   8 

i6                                 15 

4 

9 

21 

As  to  the  number  of  each,  there  were  8(5-4-7)  combinations; 
6(3+8):  6(3+2);  6(4+1):  5(8+4):  5(4+7).etc.  This  shows. 
in  some  measure  the  relative  frequency  of  grouping  certain 
digits. 

^  added  840  digits  flud  annouuced  the  same  nnml>cr  of  re- 
sults. He  named  the  first  digit  and  added  each  digit  separately 
and  was  »o  rapid  in  annotincing  hi^  {lartial  sums  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  record  them. 

The  combined  results  for  all  the  subjects  were  as  follows: 
Of  the  5.395  digits  added,  2,975  were  added  singly  and  974 
combiuatious  were  used.  Of  the  latter,  914  were  of  two  figures 
and  60,  of  three  or  more  figures.  Of  the  frequency  with  which 
the  groups  were  used,  the  following  table  is  a  representation: 

20.9%  were  groups  the  sums  of  which  equated  10. 

13.6%     "         "         ■'       "     "       "  "  9. 

10.4%     '*         ' '       ■'  •'  5. 

9.5^     "         "         "       "     "       "  '*  8. 

9.4% '     "       "  "         11. 

0^0/      i>         <i         11       14     II       II  tt  — 

8.3%      "  * '*  "  6. 

5.9%  • *•         12. 

.etc.  etc. 

As  shown  above,  the  number  decreases  as  the  interval  in- 
creases, either  way,  from  ten;  five,  possibly  because  of  its  place 
in  the  decimal  system,  is  an  exception. 

The  tendency  m  grouping  seems  to  be  to  add  primarily  by 
tens,  then  to  add  by  nines  which  is  ten  less  one.  The  com- 
binations that  form  eleven  and  eight  appeared  in  the  adding 
with  nearly  the  same  frequency.  The  subjects  report  that  eight 
is  often  added  as  ten  less  two,  and  that  eleven  is  nearly  always 
added  as  ten  plus  one. 

The  cause  of  such  errors  as  were  made  seemed  lo  lie  very 
frequently  in  the  influence  of  some  preceding  figure  still  delay- 
ing in  the  mind.     Bergerstein'  in  his  studies  of  Vienna  school 

^  Ztiischri/t/lir  Sdiuigeiundheitspflegt,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  556.560. 
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children,  found  this  lo  be  one  of  (he  most  common  causes  of 
error,  both  in  addition  and  multiplication.  Sometimes  the  tens 
were  not  carried  or  weie  carried  too  far.  Excessive  combina- 
tion of  the  numbers  seemed  to  involve  error,  in  that  too  much 
was  carried  in  mind  to  allow  of  clear  holding  of  all  the  ele- 
ment*. 

When  nncertain,  the  subjects  often  tried  to  verify  their  re- 
sults as  they  went  along.  Tbeouly  means  of  verification  used, 
except  that  of  re- adding,  was  manipulation  of  the  digital  com- 
binations. When  there  wa.s  doubt,  for  example  in  comtiinations 
such  as  37+6'  the  poor  addcr.^  would  take  three  from  the  six 
and  combine  it  with  the  37  to  make  40  and  then  add  the  three; 
and  in  some  cases  they  even  counted  by  units.  The  more  pro- 
ficient ones  would  in  such  a  case  refer  to  the  digital  combina- 
tion 7  +  6,  and  getting  the  result  as  thirteen,  would  carry  the 
ten  almost  mechanically,  fiut  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn,  for  at  times  the  best  adders  would  break  up 
the  numbers,  and  the  poor  ones  would  refer  to  the  digital  com- 
binations, though  they  could  not  always  recall  them. 

The  unanimous  opinion  was  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
large  than  stuall  steps  in  the  adding,  1.  ^.,  to  add  the  larger 
digits.  Further  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  subject  was  not  feeling  well,  or  otherwise  was  not  in  the 
best  condition  for  adding,  he  made  fewer  combinations,  sought 
only  the  easier  ones,  and  if  there  was  any  inclination  to  count, 
to  separate  numbers,  or  to  take  them  out  of  their  natural  order; 
all  these  devices  were  resorted  to.  The  reference  to  the  digi- 
tal combinations  was  most  frequently  in  visual  terms.  One 
subject  said  that  he  could  "see  the  work  within  three  or  four 
feet  in  front  of  hjni."  The  tactual  and  motor  senses  as  aids  in 
combining  have  probably  a  deeper  meaning,  hut  are  less  readily 
observed  in  rapid  work,  except  as  the  band  or  pencil  is  used  to 
Iceep  the  place  which  is  perhaps  itself  an  assistance. 

Another  subject,  a  high  school  student,  a  poor  adder,  would 
seek  every  opportunity  to  separate  the  numbers  and  make  easy 
combinations,  and  where  Che  numbers  were  small  they  were 
added  as  units.  The  genllemc-n  that  made  few  combinations 
wonld  most  frequently  take  numbers  out  of  their  order  to  facili- 
tate easy  combinations.  The  seemingly  mechanical  process  of 
the  rapid  adders  would  lead  them  to  forget  their  exact  position 
with  relation  to  the  tens,  thus  making  them  liable  to  err.  Ex- 
cessive grouping  of  numbers  is  a  loss  of  time  in  some  cases,  as 
it  causes  a  hesitancy  in  adding,  time  being  also  rtquired  to  de- 
cide what  groufis  are  best  to  make.  But  on  the  whole  the 
results  wonld  seem  to  indicate  that  the  subject  who  can  ose  a 
few  combiuations  judiciously  has  the  advantage  in  the  process. 

From  observation  in  this  work  it  would  seem  that  the  trained 
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apprehension  of  the  sam  of  two  digits  i»  a  process  not  uulike 
the  recognition  of  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  word.  When 
we  see  a  word,  we  rarely  think  of  the  sounds  o{  which  it  is 
composed,  but  grasp  it  as  a  whole.  To  produce  a  similar 
degree  of  proficiency  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  of  ele- 
mentary arithmeiic. 

On  the  Rate  of  Adding  Certain  Combinations  of  D(^i/s.  In 
this  section  the  writer  ventures  to  present  the  somewhat  mea- 
gre results  of  a  chronoscopic  study  of  certain  special  additions. 
Incidentally  determinations  were  also  made  of  the  reading 
time  for  the  single  numbers  from  o  to  12.  Both  series  of 
experiments  were  made  in  the  usual  way  with  the  Hipp 
chronosci^jpe  and  mouth  key.  The  niiral>ers  (about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  high)  were  displayed  at  the  instant  of  start- 
ing the  chronoscope  by  means  of  a  Cattell  fall-chrooometer 
used  as  a  falling  screen.  The  uniformity  of  the  chronoscope 
was  tested  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  sitting  by  means 
of  a  large  regulating  pendulum;  and  of  the  subject's  reactions 
only  such  were  pieser\'ed  in  the  protocol  as  at  the  time  satisfied 
both  subject  and  experimenter  as  having  been  made  tinder 
standard  conditions  both  internal  and  external.* 

Two  subjects  (A  and  B)  participated  in  the  reading  experi- 
ment and  fnrnishod  an  average  of  twelve  records  each  for  each 
of  the  thirteen  numbers  read.  The  times  for  reading  these 
numljers  range,  for  A  from  28  ic  to  38CW,  and  fnr  B  from  255^ 
to  2S6ff,  and  give  the  following  orders  of  quickness  in  reading: 

ForA:  o,    8,     i.     10,     2.     11,     7.     3.     12,     9,     5,     4.     6. 
"   B:  8,     4,     3.       2,     I,       o,     s,   lo.     n,     6.  12,     7.     9. 

If  we  separate  each  of  these  series  into  a  quicker  and  a  slower 
half  (above  and  below  the  median  term — 7  for  A  and  5  for  B) 
the  following  points  of  agreement  may  be  noted  :  First,  o,  i.  2, 
and  8  for  both  subjects  come  before  the  median  (i.  ^.,  are 
quickly  read),  white  6,  9,  and  12  follow  the  median  and  are 
^owly  read.  Tlie  medians  themselves  (7  for  A  and  5  for  B) 
belong,  each  in  the  case  of  the  other  subject,  to  the  slower 
group  and  may  well  be  classed  with  the  slower  numbers.  The 
remaining  numbers  3,  4,  10,  and  11,. show  different  results  with 
the  two  subjects  and  must  be  left  doubtful.  There  is  of  course 
little  probability  that  these  differences  are  due  lo  differences  in 
the  ease  of  recognition  of  the  individual  number  symbols  or  to 
differences  in  the  facility  of  the  associative  processes  between 
the  symbol  and  its  name.  A  much  more  likely  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  a  varying  difficulty  of  enunciation  or  in  the  way  in 

'The  cbrouoscO|)e  values  hnre  not  been  retluced  tu  BlHoIate  time 
values  as  the  chief  intercat  in  the  deter utinations  is  relative. 
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the  mouth-key  operated  in  case  of  the  different  move- 
ments re(|iiircd  in  speaking  the  different  names. 

The  tests  on  adding  followed  those  on  the  rcadlof^  of  num- 
bers. Subject  A  added  the  combinaticns  fuund  in  the  tables  of 
a'».  3's.  7's.  and  8's  from  o  to  12  complete  (2-{-o.  2+1,  a-|-2 
....  2+12,  3+0,  3+1,  3-I-2  ....  $-^-13.  etc.),  presented 
in  irregular  order  to  an  average  of  eleven  times  each.  B  added 
certain  selected  conihinatious  from  the  same  tables  to  an  ai^er- 
age  often  times  each.  A's  times  range  from  4790  for  24*8  to 
655<r  for  8+12:  B's  times  from  377"  for  8-f-io  to  8z4<r  for 
8-f-i2;  but  in  A's  case  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  times  fall  be- 
tween 4790*  and  579<r,  and  in  B's  case  three-fourths  between 
4190-  and  519*^.  The  fact  that  the  range  of  variations  in  these 
adding-timesare  on  the  whole  .so  little  greater  than  those  found 
for  the  simjile  reading  of  numbers,  points  out  at  tmce  the  im- 
possibility of  making  determinations  on  the  relative  case  of 
adding  the  different  combinations  of  numbers  without  very 
much  more  prolonged  and  careful  experimentation.  In  fact 
the  introspection  of  the  subjects  testified  that  in  many  cases 
the  sum  wa.s  reached  by  an  association  which  seemed  practi- 
cally as  simple  as  that  of  reading  (/.  e..  naming  the  numljer 
symbols),  and  one  therefore  in  which  specific  differences  in 
time  would  hardly  be  expected  to  appear.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice,  however,  that  the  characteristic  lengthening  of  the  lime 
for  the  adding,  which  was  originally  the  more  complex  proce&s, 
still  persists,  though  this  again  might  disappear  with  suffi- 
ciently prolonged  practice. 

One  or  two  relations  are  to  be  found  in  the  full  tables  with 
sufficient  definiteiicss  to  warrant  mention.  With  but  a  single 
exception  ( 19  cases  in  20)  it  seems  to  be  a  relatively  slow  pro- 
cess to  add  to  the  larger  numbers  9.  10,  11  and  12,  but  how 
much  of  this  is  association al,  and  how  much  to  be  credited  to 
difficult  euunciiitiou  iii  the  'teens  canuot  be  said.  In  seven 
cases  out  of  eight  it  seems  to  be  a  relatively  quick  process  to 
perform  additions  resulting  in  10, — but  "teu"  was  again  an 
easy  name  for  one  of  the  subjects  to  say.  The  sum  of  a  num- 
ber added  to  itself  was  often  more  quickly  announced  than  the 
median  combination  in  the  same  table — three  cases  out  of  four 
for  A.  and  two  out  of  four  for  B,  with  a  third  standing  next 
the  median  on  the  slower  side.  The  instance  of  failure  for  A 
was  3-f-3  for  which  he  was  continually  beset  to  announce  the 
product  instead  of  the  sum.  Thu  greater  ease  of  such  combi- 
nations W3.S  lepcatedly  noticed  in  A's  introspections. 

In  other  instances  the  dicta  of  introspection  were  little  or  not 
at  all  supported  by  the  chronoscope.  A  reported,  for  example, 
that  even  numbers  seemed  easier  to  add  than  odd  ones,  but  the 
tables  show  little  evidence  of  it.    Both  subjects  were  frequently 
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conadons  of  takiog  the  figures  in  soch  an  order  as  to  bring  tl 
larger  digit  first  if  there  were  any  considerable  dtfierence  i 
size,  thns  8  and  3  were  added  by  preference  as  S+3  even  wh< 
presented  as  3-\-S,  bnt  the  tables  again  show  no  lengthei 
ing  of  the  time  to  correspond  to  such  a  re-arrangement.  ] 
fact  one  cannot  bnt  ask  himself  whether  the  consdons  r 
arrangement  may  not  have  followed,  rather  than  precede< 
the  announcing  of  the  sum — the  associative  reaction  havit 
taken  on  a  chaiacteriMically  motor  form. 
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The  ability  to  learn  has  been  made  a  criterion  for  the  exist- 
ence of  cousciousness.  And  iu  these  instances  the  term  'learu- 
iog'  is  used  in  the  individual  sense  but  may  include  hereditary 
inaluration  of  fniictions  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  as  tvell 
as  the  functions  thai  arc-  learned  in  the  narrower  sense.  The 
methods  of  the  acquisition  of  function  are  various,  and  not  alt 
of  them  belong  to  the  individual.  It  may  be  profitable  to  meo- 
tioa  at  least  what  from  the  present  point  of  view  may  be  called 
the  racial  method  of  learning.  Whether  the  evolution  of  animal 
organisms  takes  place  through  natural  selection  aud  this  alone, 
or  by  other  means  as  well,  the  fact  that  an  evolution  has  and 
is  taking  place  with  most  autiiial  species  will  perhaps  not  lie 
denied.  In  the  experience  of  a  species  with  nature  and  with 
itself,  like  that  of  the  individual  iu  his  limited  environment, 
it  is  making  progress  in  the  ability  to  deal  with  that  environ- 
ment and  nature.  It  is  making  adaptations.  And  this  may, 
in  the  wide  sense,  be  called  learning.  It  has  indeed  by  isome 
been  designated  by  the  term  'organic  memory.'  As  far  as  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  life  is  concerned  the  result  of  this  sort 
of  learning  is  for  the  individual  not  diSerent  from  any  other 
sort.  The  individual  of  each  successive  generation,  in  a  very 
general  way,  find.s  himself  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  nature  presents  to  life  than  the  individual  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.      And  this  is  the  function  of  individual 
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acqiiisitions.  It  is  an  improved  ability  to  do  and  to  live.  Bat, 
excludiug  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  the  individual 
has  in  this  case  had  no  hand  in  this  progress.  Nature  has  pro- 
duced the  variations,  and  has  done  the  selecting  of  the  bent 
by  killing  the  others.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  regard  the  varia* 
tions  as  produced  by  the  individual,  the  latter  has  had  uo  part 
in  their  production  tbrocj^h  any  influence  of  consciousness,  or 
through  the  influence  of  those  of  his  activities  that  need  a 
schooling  for  their  perfection.  Conscioi«ness  is  not  a  necessary 
factor  in  this  mtxle  of  progress,  nor  is  functional  acHvity.  It 
is  strictly  within  the  realm  of  hereditary  improvement.  In 
the  more  complex  and  highly  organized  nervous  system  of  man 
the  human  race  shows  the  results  of  a  schooling  from  nature  far 
in  advance  of  any  that  has  been  received  by  any  of  its  competi- 
tors. It  has  learned  to  react  to  its  environment  in  ways  that 
malce  it  get  much  more  one  of  nature,  make  a  much  more 
extensive  use  of  it  than  lies  within  the  possibilities  of  any  other 
species.  The  greater  flexibility  of  the  human  nervous  system, 
its  greater  capacity  for  individual  acquisitions,  or  learning  in 
the  narrower  sense,  is  one  of  these  marks  of  superior  training 
in  Nature's  school.  But  in  the  prominence  of  this  fact,  the 
greater  educabiHtj'  of  man,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  his  other 
superior  hereditary  endowments  which  art-  equally  the  result  of  a 
natural  evolution.  And  when  we  contemplate  the  scope  and 
significance  of  what  a  man  can  learn  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  in* 
dividual  differences  in  this  respect  where  the  natural  endow- 
ments have  been  more  or  less  equal,  we  are  still  more  apt  to 
forget  the  r61e  that  the  latter  are  playing.  Nature's  methods  in 
producing  these  results  have  been  slow,  and  the  ages  of  history 
required  in  making  man  make  it  seem  like  the  employment 
of  a  clumsy  procedure,  against  which  the  results  of  the  indi- 
vidual's L-ducation  appear  in  a  false  light,  and  a  light  which  is 
borrowed  at  that.  In  the  further  consideration  of  this  general 
topic  this  fact  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  For  unless 
this  is  done  we  lose  sight  of  the  real  relations  between  the  ^'ari- 
ous  factors  that  enter  into  making  the  human  mind  superior  in 
adaptability  and  in  the  ability  to  learu. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  methods  of  learning,  when  the 
terra  is  used  in  the  individual  .sense.  How  can  the  individual 
make  acquisitions  that  are  u.<^ful  in  life?  As  was  stated  a  few 
moments  ago.  the  ability  to  learn  has  been  made  the  criterion 
for  consciousness.  'If  the  individual  cannot  learn  to  react  more 
profiUibly  to  stimuli  as  the  result  of  his  experience  we  have  no 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  conscious  life.  And  vice  versa, 
without  consciousness  the  individual  cannot  thus  profit  by  bis 
experience.'  Ilefore  accepting  this  assumption  we  should  at 
least  raise  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  indix-idual's 
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ability  to  learn  where  consciousness  does  not  enter  as  a  factor. 
A  purely  neurological  adaptation  of  a  reaction  to  a  siiamlus  is 
at  least  conceivable;  and  why  should  not  the  same  be  possible, 
oSso,  even  where  there  is  no  nervous  system  ?  A  physiological. 
or.  ultimately,  mechanical  explanation  alone  could  be  made  of 
iSUCh  a  phenomenon.  But  why  should  not  such  a  mechanical 
process  be  possible  and  sufficient  to  produce  the  results  in  ques- 
I  lion?  Such  a  process  we  conceive  to  be  associated  with  the 
Isctivity  of  neural  tissue  concerned  in  conscious  life.  What  is 
I  there,  in  our  theory,  al>out  this  physical  process  that  may  uoi 
I  be  also  present  in  every  living  cell?  This  is  a  Iheorclical 
question  and  no  answer  can  come  from  observed  fact,  but  mu-st 
!be  derived,  if  obtained  at  all,  from  inference.  We  can  deter- 
mine the  ability  to  learn  in  animals,  bat  we  cannot  tell, 
Hdirectly,  what  kind  of  a  life  this  implies. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  the  assumption  that  conscious- 
,  ness  and  the  ability  to  learn  go  togetlier  and   that  the  latter 
may  be  made  a  criterion  for  the  former,  in  which  our  answer 
need  not  be  entirely  speculative.     It  is  implied  that  in  learning 
from  experience  a  conscious  use  is  made  of  that  experience. 
'  'There  i.s  some  sort  of  conscious  memorj'  of  the  experience  and 
it  is  through  this  that  the  adjustment  in  the  reaction  to  a  stim- 
'  ulus  is  made.     It  is  an  intelligent  reaction  or  behavior,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  instinctive,  the  reflex,  and  the  habitual.' 
'  The  view  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so  is,  however,  hardly 
tenable.      There  are  types  of  learning  in  the  human  organ- 
I  ism  that  do  not  con.slst  of  a  conscious  adjustment  of  the  reac- 
I  lion.    These  may  be  for  the  most  part  instances  in  which  the 
,  hereditary   maturation  of  structure   is  involved,   but  in   any 
-case  ix.-rfect  functional  activity  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  im- 
perfect functioning  without  which  the  later  perfection  is  not 
acquired.     Hereditary  structural  growth  alone  i.s  not  sufficient, 
I  but  it  requires  the  stimulus  and  activity  for  functional  develop- 
I  meut.     In  this  sense,  there  is  probably  an   education  of  all  of 
the  involuntar>'  muscles  of  the  body.      The  sympathetic  ncrv- 
f  ous  system   has  a  variety  of  functions  to  perform,  and  the 
f  detail  of  its  duties  must  undergo  many  changes  during  the 
'.  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  the  adult  life.     On  the  func- 
tional side,  we  know  very  little  at  present  of  just  what  adjust- 
[  meets  must  be  made  in  the  activities  of  the  diflfcrent  organs  of 
I  the  body.     On  the  structural   side,  \ve   know  that  most  of  the 
viscera,  glands,  and  other  organs  show  no  regular  course  of 
[  development.     This  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  functional 
adjustments  also  are  greater  and  more  varied  than  have  been 
yet  determined.     The  Qrst  radical  change  comes  at  birth.     A 
digestive  system,  with  quite  a  series  of  associated  glands  and 
organs^  must  now  learn  to  do  its  work.    It  is  a  learning  process 
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in  every  sense  of  the  word  excepting  that  a  conscious  guidanc 
of  the  activities  involved  is  absent.  The  digestive,  assimila- 
tive, and  secretory  pnxxsscs  of  the  infant  are  quite  a  different 
matter  from  those  of  the  adult.  The  salivary  glands  are  at  birth 
practically  inactive.  The  movements  and  the  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  the  intestiues  change.  The  same  is  equally  tine 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  the  kidneys.  A 
second  radical  chan}>c  at  birth  takes  place  in  the  circulation. 
With  the  cutting  off  of  the  placental  circulation  the  blood 
takes,  in  part,  a  diflferent  course,  and  an  adjtiistment  in  the  cir- 
culatory mechanism  is  required.  Structurally  and  functionally 
the  heart  and  arterial  system  undergo  many  variations  from 
birth  to  maturity.  Breathing  with  the  infant  has  some  well 
marked  characteristics  atbinh,  and  comes  within  the  course  of 
a  fvw  w(.*eks  to  take  »»n  a  more  or  lcs.*i  permanent  character. 
But  the  function  is  not  perfect  at  first.  The  lungs  do  not  en- 
tirely expand,  and  may  not  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  The  breathing  is  irregular.  One  lung  may  be  at  times 
inactive.  The  breathing  has  not  its  later  normal  rhythm,  ex- 
cept during  .sleep.  A  period  of  tuition  is  required  iu  order  to 
attain  the  ability  to  do  its  perfect  work.'  Im>tauccsof  this  sort 
might  be  multiplied,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  nece-'wary  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  arc  mauy  cases  in  which  the  various  functions  of  the  sym-i 
pathetic  nervous  system  and  the  involuntary  n)u.«icles  require 
considerable  readjustment  in  order  to  meet  the  complex  de- 
mands of  a  growing  organism.  Many  of  the  cases  that  might 
he  cited  under  this  class  require  perhaps  no  more  than  a  purely 
mechanical  readjustment;  mechanical  in  the  sense  that  no  pe- 
riod of  more  or  less  gradual  functional  development  precedes 
the  perfect  form.  Bat  many  other  cases  clearly  do  require  sucb 
a  preliminary  schooling 

Better  known  examples,  however,  of  functional  development^ 
where  conscious  guidauce  is  not  involved  are  found  iu  some 
the  early  reflexes  of  semi-voluntary,  and  voluntary  muscles. 
Here,  too,  it  will  nui  be  necessary  to  state  details.  A  laige.^ 
group  of  these  reflexes  is  connected  with  the  muscles  uf  the) 
face  and  its  sense  organs.  The  natural  reaction  in  the  facia] 
muscles,  especially  to  tastes  aud  odors,  pleasure  and  pain,  is 
quite  uniform  in  the  adult  and  in  early  childhood.  But  they 
are  not  present  at  birth,  and  most  of  them  show  a  distinct 
though  brief  course  of  development.  Thus  there  are  the  per- 
fectly reflex  facial  expressiims  in  response  to  bitter,  sour, 
sweet;  to  pleasant  and  unpleasant  odors,  to  pleasantness  and 

'Oppenheim :    The    Medical    Diseases  of    Childhood,    N.    Y.,    1900. 
Uolt:  DisMMs  of  Childhood,  PbiU.,  1899. 
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unpleasantness  in  general,  which  CfaecbUd  Uams  to  make.  More 
definite  still  than  these  are  the  reflexes  of  some  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles. The  muscles  that  move  the  eyes  have  to  learn  to  act 
together  in  the  delicate  harmony  of  movement  required  of 
them  in  binocnlar  vision.  The  ciliar>'  mnscles  of  accommoda- 
tion must  Icam  to  adjust  the  leos  for  near  and  far  vision.  The 
iridian  muscles  must  regulate  the  size  of  the  pupil  in  response 
lo  increase  and  decrease  in  intensity  of  light,  and  to  changes  in 
accommodation.  All  three  sets  of  ocular  muscles  must  learn 
to  act  together  in  the  complex  act  of  vision,  a  thing  of  which 
Ihey  fall  far  short  at  birth.  The  wink  reflex  of  the  eyelid.  al.»w 
belongs  to  this  group.  These  instances  of  the  development  of 
reflexes  are  cases  that  perhaps  no  one  will  question  with  refer- 
ence lo  the  absence  of  a  conscious  guidance  of  the  activity. 
Whatever  sensations  arise  from  the  stimuli  and  from  the  con- 
traction of  muscles  and  the  movements  of  the  sense  organ,  and 
whatever  the  influence  of  these  sensations  may  be  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  reaction,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  child  at  this 
age  makes  voluntary'  use  of  these  sensations  in  a  voluninr)- 
gtiiding  of  these  fine  and  quite  complex  co-ordinations.  There 
are  also  many  other  co-ordinations  that  are  of  the  reflex  order. 
and  are  made  during  early  childhood,  that  may  not  so  clearly 
bek>ng  to  the  above  type,  but  which  yet  on  the  whole  resemble 
them  closely  These  are  the  various  early  co-ordinations  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Here  belong  first  thase  involved  in  the 
development  of  space  perception,  f.  g.,  the  reflex  turning 
of  the  head  in  the  proper  direction  when  a  sound  is  heard;  the 
reaching  out  towards  objects  when  seen  within  reaching  dis- 
tance: and  the  ver>-  numerous  co-ordinations  between  stimula- 
tion of  the  skin  and  arm  and  hand  movements,  by  means  of  which 
stimuli  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  localized  and  the 
child  comes  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  an  'acquaintance 
with  self.'  Still  further  removed  from  the  first  group  in  their 
leas  reflex  character  and  in  the  degree  in  which  voluntary  con- 
trol plays  a  part  in  their  acquisition  are  the  later  co-ordinations 
among  voluntary  muscles,  such  as  learning  to  walk,  and  learn- 
ing the  co-ordinated  use  of  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  together 
with  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  as  they  come  into  play  iu 
the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life.  These  co-ordinations  are 
practically  all  acquired  during  early  childhood  and  they  all 
approach  the  character  of  the  reflex,  at  least  so  far  as  the  inter- 
connection of  the  movements  of  the  separate  groups  of  muscles 
is  concerned.  The  will  plays  a  part  only  in  initiating  or  inhib- 
iting the  series.  Consciousness  plays  a  part  in  their  acquisi- 
tion in  repeatedly  initiating  the  eSort  to  perform  them  as 
wholes,  but  we  could  hardly  go  funher  and  say  that  the 
child  is  aware  of  the  .separate movements  involved  in  such  com- 
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plex  acts,  conceives  of  them  beforeband  and  cousciously  guides 
them  in  their  required  succession. 

In  the  learning  of  these  activities  we  are  touching  upon  a 
method  of  learning  that  is  not  peculiar  to  early  childhood,  but 
is  shared  by  all  adults  in  this  sort  of  activity.  Before  pas.ting 
on  to  the  next  topic  wc  may  panse,  therefore,  for  a  moment,  to 
consider  what  sort  of  memory  is  involved  in  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  the  kind  of  learning  of  which  we  say  that  we  learn 
by  doing,  and  not  by  reasoning  it  out.  We  are  conscious  of 
some  of  the  factors  in  the  lotal  complex  ;  we  are  conscious  of 
the  purpose  of  the  whole,  of  the  effort  we  put  into  it.  of  a  very 
general  and  vague  sort  of  voluntary  directing  of  onr  move- 
ments and  mental  processes;  we  have  perhaps  fensatioDS  result- 
ing from  the  movements,  and  we  are  aware  of  the  accuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  our  results,  of  our  successor  lack  of  success  in  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  But  on  the  whole  the  progress  in  our 
skill  liots  not  come  about  mainly  through  conscious  guidance, 
through  conscious  correction  of  previous  errors.  We  acquire 
skill  in  writing,  in  gymnastic  exercises,  in  swimming,  skating, 
rowing,  in  learning  various  games,  hy  practice,  by  repealed, 
more  or  less  blind  efforts,  in  which  we  very  seldom  recall  a 
previous  error,  which  we  then  consciously  avoid,  or  by  fore- 
sight of  the  correct  procedure  carry  out  our  coticeplioua  of 
it  with  attention  to  the  details  in  the  activity.  The  progress 
that  we  make  in  our  ability  comes  about  through  a  neural 
adaptation,  in  which  the  organism  is  not  burdened  with  the 
higher  processes  of  memory  and  intelligent  action.  The  adap- 
tations take  place  unconsciously;  we  become  aware  of  them 
only  after  they  are  made,  and  have  little  lo  do  with  their  mak- 
ing. To  be  sure  we  need  our  svwx  organs  in  these  activities, 
and  the  deduction  might  be  made  that  memory  images  of  pre- 
vious activities,  must  enter  into  the  learning  process.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  rarely,  and  in  some  iustaiKes  never,  do. 
The  memory  involved  in  this  sort  of  learning  is  not  conscious 
memory.  It  is  neural  only.  It  is  learning  in  a  conscious  indi- 
vidual and  consciousness  takes  a  distinct  part  in  the  activity 
in  %vhich  progress  in  ability  is  being  made,  but  the  learning 
does  uot  take  place  mainly  through  conscious  guidance  of  cor- 
rected movements,  etc.  It  is  a  method  of  learning  distinct  from 
those  described  before  and  from  the  method  lo  be  considered 
next.  There  will  be  occasion  in  otlier  connections  to  recur 
to  it  again  for  further  consideration. 

We  come  now  to  con.sider  the  memory  image  and  the  mental 
image  as  factors  in  the  ability  to  learn.  The  existence  of  the 
type  of  learning  just  described  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
progress  in  the  ability  to  do  certain  things  without  the  guidance 
of  conscious  memory,  or  of  mental  imagery.     This  fact,  bow- 
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ever,  has  never  been  taken  into  consideration  in  Ihe  efforts  to 
delcrmiue  what  sort  of  mind  was  implied  in  the  ability  to 
learn  in  the  case  of  lower  animals.  The  ability  to  learn  has 
by  some  not  only  been  set  up  as  a  criterion  for  consciousness, 
but  also  as  a  criterion  for  the  memory  image.  In  the  next  few 
pages  I  shall  attempt  to  state  briery  the  discussion  that  has 
arisen  on  this  point. 

Mnch  of  our  older  and  even  present  day  psychology  holds 
that  perception  and  the  memory  ima>re  mutually  imply  each 
other.  'Perception  is  a  very  complex  process  in  which  the 
memory  of  much  previous  experience  is  included.  It  is  really 
a  sensation  simultaneously  supplemented  with  mental  imagery 
of  the  past.'  According  to  tins  view  the  question  as  to  the 
priority  of  consciousness  and  the  memory  image,  or  the  neces- 
sary implication  of  the  latter  in  the  former,  is  settled.  Per- 
ception implies  the  memory  image  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
consciousness  at  all  without  the  presence  of  the  memory  image. 
Possibly  this  view  has  in6uenced  some  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  ability  to  learn  as  a  criterion  for  consciousness. 
Loeb  ruakes  this  criterion  'associative  memory,'  which  he  de- 
fines as  'the  ability  to  learn  or  the  ability  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence.'* If  there  is  asstjciative  memory  there  is  consciousness. 
He  is  not  very  explicit  as  to  what  is  to  be  included  in  asso- 
ciative memor)'.  The  definition  just  stated,  which  be  usually 
uses,  does  not  define  it  with  reference  to  the  kiud  of  memory 
meant.  From  some  other  statements,  however,  it  becomes 
quite  clear  that  he  uses  the  term  in  the  more  usual  sense.  He 
means  by  it  mental  images  that  result  from  past  experiences. 
Whether  these  mental  images  are  complete  memory  images. 
that  i.s,  have  included  in  them  the  recognitive  elements  that 
make  the  subject  aware  that  his  imagery  relates  to  his  own 
personal  past  ex[x;rience.  which  he  liK-alizes  with  reference  to 
time  and  place,  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  from  his  de- 
scriptions. A  few  quotations  will  give  his  point  of  view,  so 
far  as  he  states  it  explicitly.  "By  associative  memory,"  he 
says.  "I  mean  that  mechanism  by  which  a  stimulus  brings 
about  not  only  the  effects  which  its  nature  and  the  specific 
atruclnre  of  the  irritable  organ  call  for.  but  by  which  it  brings 
about  also  the  effects  of  other  stimuli  which  formerly  acted 
upon  the  organism  almost  or  quite  simultaneously  with  the 
stimuli  in  question.  If  an  auimal  can  be  trained,  if  ii  can 
learn,  it  possesses  associative  memory."'  In  another  place  he 
says:  "We  may  conclude  that  associative  memory  is  present 
when  an  animal   responds  upon  hearing  its  name  calletl,  or 
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when  it  can  be  trained  upon  faeariuK  a  certain  sound  to  go 
the  place  where  it  is  usually  fed.  The  optical  stimulus  of  the 
place  where  the  food  is  to  be  found  and  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  satiety  arc  not  qualitatively  the  same,  but  they  occur  sim- 
nltaneonsly  in  the  animal.  The  fusion  or  growing  together 
of  heterogeneous,  but  by  cbaoce  simultaneous,  processes  is  a 
sure  criterion  for  the  existence  of  associative  memory."'  Aj^ain: 
"The  odor  of  a  rose  will  at  the  same  time  reproduce  its  visual 
image  in  our  meiuorv.  or,  evea  more  than  that,  it  will  repro- 
duce the  recollection  of  scenes  or  persons  who  were  present 
when  the  same  odor  made  its  first  stnmg  impression  on  us. 
By  associative  mcojory  we  mean,  therefore,  that  mechanifim 
by  means  of  which  a  stimulus  produces  not  only  the  eflFu-cts 
whicli  correspond  to  its  nature  and  the  specific  structure  of  the 
stimulated  organ,  but  which  produces,  ia  addition,  such  effects 
of  other  causes  as  at  some  former  time  may  havK  attacked  the 
organism  almost  or  quite  simultaneously  with  the  given  stimu- 
lus. "*  In  the  last  quotation  he  defines  what  he  means  in  the 
first  by  the  'effect  of  a  stimulus'  which  ia  reproduced  not  by  ^J 
its  own  stimulus  that  first  produced  it,  but  by  another  that  was  ^H 
Once  associated  with  the  former  and  is  now  present.  He  means,  ^^ 
apparently,  the  memory  image  of  the  previous  stimulus.  Thus. 
Implicitly  at  least,  he  holds  that  the  ability  to  learn  involves 
the  function  of  the  memory  image. 

Lloyd  Morgan  is  in  essential  agreement  with  Loeb,  although 
he  points  out  some  distit^ctions  not  considered  by  Loeb      He 
accepts  the  ability  to  'profit  by  experience'  as  a  criterion  for  the 
existence  of  consciousness  in  animals.'    But  for  him  there  may 
be  two  grades  of  consciousness  that  are  fundamentally  different 
with  reference  to  their  survival  value.     Organic  behavior  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  mere  sentience  only,  a  conscious  accom- 
I>animeut  that  docs  not  influence  nr  guide  behavior.     Or  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  effedivc  consciousness,  a  consciousness  thaL 
does  guide  behavior.     The  ability  to  profit  by  experience  is 
criterion  only  for  effective  consciousness.     He  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  kind  of  memory  involved  in  this,  aud  rules  ou 
conscious  memory,  that  is,  the  complete  memory  act,  from  play 
ing  a  part  in  animal  behavior.     There  is,  first,  no  localization  iift 
time.  The  animal  does  not  remember  bis  experience  as  belong- 
ing to  a  definite  part  of  his  past  with  reference  to  time.*    Such  & 
memory  would  have  little  or  no  practical  value  for  animals,  and 
there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  its  presence.     There  is  only  ik 
re-instatement.  a  re- presentation  of  the  post  experience  in  temiS 

'/*i'rf..  p.  218. 
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mental  images  and  their  previously  associated  affective  pro- 
cesses. In  the  chick's  second  experience  with  the  caterpillar 
"ih^  prcsnttaiive  visual  stimulus  now  calls  up  re-pnsentaiive 
elements,  motor  and  gustatory;  and  these  place  the  situation 
in  a  wholly  new  aspect.  They  give  it  what  Dr.  Stout  terms 
'meaning.'  "'  In  another  statement  he  refers  more  definitely 
to  the  distinction  in  point.  "We  may  now  substitute  for  the 
word  remembrance,"  he  says,  "the  more  technical  term  re- 
pre^ntatiou.  Profiting  by  experience,  regarded  as  a  criterion 
uf  the  presence  of  effective  consciousness,  involves  re-presenta- 
tive  elements  iu  the  conscious  situation  which  carry  with  them 
meaning."'  In  a  word,  then,  he  assumes  the  mental  image  as 
a  necessary  factor  in  the  ability  to  learn.  If  his  terras  're-in- 
statement,'  're- present  at  ion'  are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  ex- 
cludes the  recognitive  elements  involved  in  the  full  memory 
act.  These  arc  unnecessary  factors  for  'intelligent*  behavior. 
In  this  he  differs,  apparently,  from  I/ieb.  Incidentally,  too, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  bis  effective  con- 
sciousness implies  that  it  guides  consciously.  It  makes  use  of 
-menial  images  and  by  meaus  of  them  guides  action.  Learuiug 
ibr  him  can  take  place  only  through  conscious  guidance. 

In  a  discussion  on  "The  Genesis  and  Function  of  the  Mem- 
ory Image"  Bentley  takes  a  quite  different  view  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  image  to  the  ability  to  learn.  The  mental 
image,  which  Loeb  and  Lloyd  Morgan  regard  as  the  essential 
factor  for  the  possibility  of  learning,  Bentley  considers  unnec- 
essary. And  the  recognitive  elements  iu  memory  which  Lloyd 
Morgan  excludes  as  unnecessary,  he  regards  as  the  only 
factor  needed  for  the  adjustment  of  behavior  iu  accordance  with 
experience.*  They  differ  then  as  to  what  elements  in  the  com- 
I  plete  memory  act  are  involved  in  learning.  His  view  seems  to 
be  based  upon  one  established  fact  concerning  human  con- 
sciousness, although  he  does  not  explicitly  point  out  this  rela-  ^ 
tion.  This  established  fact  is  that  recognition  of  an  object  can, 
and  sometimes  does,  take  place  without  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
or>-  image  of  that  object  as  previously  experienced.  We  are 
'  iramediBtely  aware  of  the  object,  in  these  cases,  as  a  familiar 
one  without  nnr  recalling  that  we  have  experienced  it  before. 
According  to  him  the  consciousness  that  is  capable  of  mental 
images  is  a  stage  in  advance  of  a  simpler  type  in  which  mental 
images  do  not  occur.  The  organism  possessing  the  latter  form, 
to  be  sure,  has  a  memory,  and  is  capable  of  profiting  by  expe- 
i  rience.  But  it  lives,  and  can  live  only  in  the  immediate  present. 


'Animal  Behaviour,  p.  46. 
^Ibid.,  p.  47.     Also  iDtrodaction.  p.  tw. 
'The  Memory  Image  «iid  its  Qualitative  Fidelity. 
Pty.,  1899.  pp.  i8-aj. 
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It!>  consciousness  is  alt  of  the  perceptual  kind,  and  withoul 
preaeoce  of  a  .stimulus  there  is  none.  Perception  and  recog^ni- 
tion  arc  sufficient  to  do  the  simple  business  of  its  life,  and  the 
reco^nitioD  is  of  the  immediate  sort.  The  mind  that  can  imagim 
is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  learning  with  the  use  of  mental  im- 
ages is  quite  a  different  method  of  progress.  The  perceptual 
consciouscess  involves  the  past  experience  of  the  individual. 
There  is  memory  in  this  .sense  only.  Bui  as  perception  is 
psychologicall^r  simpler  than  recognition,  so  recognition  is  a 
simpler  process  than  a  memory  that  involves  mental  images. 
Siuce  recognition  is  possible  without  mental  images,  and  since 
no  more  than  this  is  ueeded  to  account  for  the  ability  to  profit 
by  experience,  the  point  at  which  the  mental  image  comes  in 
in  the  biological  development  of  consciousness  becomes  a  prob- 
lem to  be  determined.  A  few  quotations  will  make  his  view 
clear  on  this  piiint.  "So  long."  he  says,  'as  a  rough-and- 
ready  attitude  towards  the  world  suffices  for  survival,  images 
will  not  appear.  It  will  only  be  after  the  non-present  has  been 
thrown  up  against  the  background  of  perception  that  its  con- 
tent will  be  conceived  as  possibility  and  then  a  warning, — and 
Ihence  the  way  to  prophetic  adaptation  (adaptation  by  the  use 
of  mental  images)  will  be  short."  ^  "Thus  cognition  or  simple 
recognition  would  govern  reaction  towards  the  immediate  en- 
vironment, and  only  a  later  and  more  complex  stage  would 
demaud  conscious  prcvi.sory  adaptation  (adaptation  through 
mental  images).  This  stage  would  be  the  longer  delayed  be- 
canse  instinctive  reactions  are  reinforced  among  some  of  the 
higher  animals  by  a  motor  habit,  set  up  through  the  individ- 
ual's experience,  which  seems  to  mediate  recognition  without 
the  addition  of  memory  images."  '  "If  we  take  the  biological 
point  of  view,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  memory 
image  was  a  comparatively  late  acquirement  for  the  organism. 
A  command  of  consciousness  through  active  attention,  that 
'  should  abstract  from  the  pressure  of  the  immediate  environ- 
meiit  and  hold  an  isolated  seusation-coinplex,  aroused  by  cen- 
tral excitation,  is  the  prerequisite  of  the  image.  A  highly 
complex  nervous  apparatus  .scenis  necessarily  involved."' 

Bentley  does  not  attempt  to  describe  further  what  kind  of  a 
mind  it  is  that  makes  its  adaptations  without  the  use  of  mental 
images,  but  he  cousiders  what  rdle  the  mental  image  plays 
when  it  does  appear  in  mental  evolution.  This  I  shall  take  op 
in  a  moment.  Thorndike  approaches  the  same  problem  from 
the  results  of  experimental  studies  ou  aoimbls.  He  is  in  entire 
agreement  with  Bentley  with  reference  to  the  ability  to  learn 
without  the  use  of  mental  images.   He  also  makes  some  further 
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efforts  to  describe  this  sort  ofmiod.*  He  classifies  the  methods 
of  learning  into  three  types:  (i)  Iveaniing  by  trial  and  acci- 
dental success.  (2)  LearninR  by  imitation.  (3)  Learning  by 
ideas,  where  the  situation  calls  up  some  idea  which  then  arouses 
the  act  or  in  some  way  modifies  it/"  The  first  method  is  that 
of  animals,  or  more  correclly,  of  the  animals  he  has  studied. 
It  docs  not  involve  the  use  of  'free  ideas,'  which  term  he  uses 
instead  of  'mental  image.'  The  adaptation  in  the  reaction  to  a 
stimulus  is  here  brought  about  first  by  accidental  success,  and 
then  a  subsequent  strengthening  of  the  associative  connections 
between  the  present  sense  impression  and  the  correct  reaction. 
The  many  reactions  that  are  wrong  at  first  are  not  so  strongly 
associated  with  the  corresponding  sense  impressions.  The 
right  reaction  is  followed  by  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire, 
emotional  elements  that  give  an  advantage  to  the  associative 
connection  between  this  reaction  and  the  sense  impression. 
This  connection  is  direct;  the  reaction  is  immediate.  There 
are  no  re-presentations  of  past  sense  impressions  and  the  past 
reactions  with  its  results  between  the  now  present  sense  im- 
pression and  the  now  correct  reaction.  Tborndike  does  not 
further  compare  this  process  of  teaming  with  the  factors  in- 
volved in  memory,  and  recognition  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  would  include  in  it  from  this 
point  of  view.  Taken  as  stated,  this  kind  of  learning  is  a 
simpler  process  than  even  Bentley's  view  implies.  The  animal 
does  not  react  from  the  reccgnih'on  of  a  situation  thai  has  come 
to  t*  familiar  to  him  through  previotis  experience,  but  he 
comes  to  do  so  directly,  without  his  knowing,  or  feeling  why. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  the  later  correct  reactions 
is  perhaps  only  that  be  finally  comes  to  react  more  readily,  baa 
a  stronger  impulse  to  react  in  this  direction  immediately  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  and  the  sense  impression. 
Prom  the  animal's  point  of  view,  he  simply  comes  to  do  it 
right,  and  that  is  all. 

To  make  clear  and  more  definite  the  differences  in  all  these 
views  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the  ability  to  learn,  we  may  take 
Ltoyd  Morgan's  illustraiion  of  the  chick  learning  to  cat  the 
'good'  and  not  the  'bad'  caterpillars.  The  facts  here  are  that 
the  chick  ai  first  pecks  indiscriminately  at  caterpillars  that  it 
does  not  like  as  well  as  those  it  does  like,  but  comes  finally  to 
peck  only  at  the  latter.  Loeb  would  seem  to  hold  that  after 
a  little  experience  the  sight  of  a  particular  caterpillar  would 
prodnce  a  memory  image  of  previous  experience  with  this  sort 
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of  lookinK  thing,  a  memory  image  of  another  caterpillar  like 
this  and  of  how  it  tasted.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  the  reaction 
is  adjusted.  If  the  memory  is  of  a  bad  taste  the  caterpillar 
is  left  alone,  etc.  Lloyd  Murgan  would  not  attribute  to  the 
chick  a  complete  memory  image;  no  conscious  memory.  Upon 
the  second  sight  of  a  particular  caterpillar  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  previous  experience,  visual  and  gustatory.  This 
is  sufficient  to  adjust  the  reaction.  But  the  chick  is  cot  aware 
that  it  has  seen  or  tasted  this  sort  of  thing  before.  According 
to  Beutley's  view  there  is  no  re-preseutatiou  of  past  experience, 
visual  or  giistator)-,  at  the  second  sight  of  the  caterpillar,  but 
there  is  a  direct  recognition  of  it  as  good  or  bad,  as  something 
to  be  eaten,  or  something  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  familiar  thing 
that  means  to  the  chick,  'eat'  or  'dou't  eat."  From  this  the 
proper  re-action  follows,  as  in  Lloyd  Morgan's  case.  Finally, 
Thonidike  does  not  include  even  such  recognition.  The  chick 
at  first  eats  good  and  bad  alike,  with  the  results  of  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfactiou.  From  ibis  experience  the  associative  con- 
nections between  the  visual  stimulus  and  the  movements  in 
eating  become  strengthened  in  the  one  case,  weakened  in  the 
other.  No  mental  images  or  recognjtive  processes  are  neces- 
sary for  this  strengthening  or  weakening  of  associatii'e  connec- 
tions. The  'good'  or  the  'bad'  caterpillar  does  not  come  to 
nuan  anything  different  to  the  chick  than  it  did  before.  He 
simply  comes  to  eat  with  a  stronger  impulse  to  do  no  in  the  one 
case,  and  with  3  weakened  impulse  to  do  so  in  the  other. 
Thorudike  attempts  to  describe  the  animal  consciousuess.  and 
the  animal's  method  of  learning  in  general  terms,  and  points 
out  what  seems  similar  to  this  in  the  human  mind.  This  de- 
scription I  shall  quote  in  full.  "One  who  has  seen  the  phe- 
oomcna  sofardcscribcd."hesays,  "who  has  watched  the  life  of 
a  cat  or  dog  for  a  month  or  more  under  test  conditions,  gets,  or 
fancies  he  gets,  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  the  intellectnal 
life  of  a  cat  or  dog  feels  like.  It  is  most  like  what  we  feel  when 
consciousness  contains  little  thought  about  anything,  when  we 
feel  the  -sen.se-impre.'wion.'i  in  their  first  intention,  so  to  speak, 
when  we  feel  our  own  body,  and  the  impulses  we  give  to 
it.  Sometimes  one  gets  this  animal  consciousness  while  in 
swimming,  for  example.  One  feels  the  water,  the  sky,  the 
birds  above,  but  with  no  thoughts  abt>H/  them  or  memories  of 
how  they  looked  at  other  times,  or  aesthetic  judgments  about 
their  bc?uty;  one  feels  no  id^as  about  what  movements  he  will 
make,  but  feels  himself  make  them,  feels  Ins  body  throughout. 
Self-consciousness  dies  away.  Social  consciousness  dies  away. 
The  meanings,  and  values,  and  connection  of  things  die  away. 
Oue  feels  sense-impressions,  has  impulses,  feels  the  movements 
be  makes;  that  is  all.    This  pictorial  description  may  be  sap- 
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plemenled  by  an  account  of  some  associatious  iA  buman  life 
which  are  learned  in  the  same  way  as  are  animal  associations: 
associations,  therefore,  where  the  process  of  formation  is  possi- 
bly homologous  with  that  in  animals.  When  a  man  learns  to 
swim,  to  play  tennis  or  billiards,  or  lo  juggle,  the  process  is 
something  like  what  happens  when  the  cat  learns  to  puU  the 
string  to  get  out  of  the  box.  provided,  of  course,  we  remove, 
in  the  man's  case,  all  the  accompanying  mentality  which  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  learning  the  feat.  Like  the  latter,  the 
former  contains  desire,  sense-impression,  impulse,  act  and  pos- 
sible representations.  Lite  it.  the  former  is  k-arned  gradnally. 
Moreover,  the  associations  concerned  cannot  be  formed  by  iuji- 
lation.  One  does  not  know  how  to  dive  just  by  seeing  another 
man  dive.  You  cannot  form  them  by  being  put  through  them. 
One  makes  use  of  no  feelings  of  a  common  element,  no  percep- 
tions of  similarity.  The  tennis  player  docs  not  feel,  'this  l»aU 
coming  at  this  angle  and  with  this  speed  is  simitar  in  angle, 
though  not  in  speed,  to  that  other  ball  of  an  hour  ago,  there- 
fore I  will  hit  it  in  a  similar  way.'  He  simply  feels  an  impulse 
£rQm  the  sense- impression.  Kiually,  the  elemeots  of  the  asso- 
ciations are  not  isolated.  No  tennis  player's  stream  of  thought 
is  filled  with  free-floating  representations  of  any  of  the  tens  "if 
thotisands  of  sense  impressions  or  movements  he  has  seen  and 
made  on  the  tennis  court.  Yet  there  is  consciousness  enough 
at  the  time,  keen  consciousness  of  the  sense- impressions,  im- 
pulses, feelings  of  one's  bodily  acts.  So  with  animals.  There 
is  consciousness  enough,  but  of  this  kind."  ' 

In  this  passage  there  is  pointed  out  a  way  in  which  the  ani- 
mal and  the  human  method  of  learning,  as  far  as  the  learuing 
process  itself  is  concerned,  are  essentially  alike.  In  each  case 
conscious  memory,  conscious  guidance  of  action  does  not  lake 
place.  What  thru  is  the  function  of  the  memory  image  where 
it  docs  exist?  The  answer  may  now  be  brief.  Without  it 
consciousness  must  move  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent. No  memory  of  the  past,  and  no  expectation  for  the  future 
can  be  there.  Although  adaptations  can  and  do  lake  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  must  all  be  made  at  the  .spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  stimulus  that  has  once 
caused  a  wrong  reaction,  and  calls  for  a  readjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  organism.  With  the  memory  image,  consciousness 
transcends  the  present,  and  recalls  not  only  the  past  but  pene- 
trates the  future  as  well.  Indeed,  the  backward  look  of  the 
memory  image  is  its  K-a-st  contribution  to  life.  This  may  add 
to  its  aesthetic  enjoyment,  but  it  is  the  forward  look  that 
carries  with  it  the  ntilitarian  significance.     By  means  of  it  the 
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organism  may  now  look  ahead,  may  dedde  upcm  and  adjust 
its  reaction  beforehand,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  same 
situation  again.  To  quote  Bentley  once  more:  "The  primary 
use  of  the  image,  we  surmise  was  to  carry  the  organism  beyond 
the  lituits  of  the  immediate  environment  and  to  assist  it  in  fore- 
seeing and  providing  for  the  'fnture.'  Its  function  seems,  then. 
to  b&ve  been  a  prophetic  one;  it  wa^  a  means  to  what  we  may 

terra  remote  adaptation When  once  the  capacity  for 

indepeudent  iniager>'  has  been  acquired,  the  stress  of  exis'.ence 
will  inform  the  image  with  significance.  The  significance  will, 
nndoubiedly ,  be  vague  for  a  time.  The  image  will  mean  a  situa* 
tion  which  does  not  belong  to  the  one  immediately  presented; 
its  temporal  sitnatton  will  still  be  unfixed.  Later,  its  extreme 
importance  will  attract  the  attention,  and  thus  it  will  be  re- 
acted upon.  As  an  element  in  action,  it  will  liecome  more  and 
more  teleological;  it  will  become  the  headlight  of  conscious- 
ness, pointing  before  to  an  experience  which  is  to  follow,  and 
which  must  be  provided  against.'" 

We  have  c*)mc  now  to  the  point  in  the  biological  evolntion 
of  conscionsiivss  where  ihe  menial  image  and  memory  become 
of  conscious  use.    The  individual  has  now  a  conscious  record 
of  his  past.     He  can  consciously  recall   his  experience,   can 
think  about  it,  can  see  the  errors  in  his  behavior  and  can  de- 
cide upon  the  proper  mode  of  ix-action  io  a  situation  that  he  has 
once  met  and  expects  \b  meet  again.      The  memory  image  has 
truly  furnished  a  means  to  remote  adaptation.     It  has  supplied 
the  conditions  for  a  method  of  learning  that  far  exceeds  any  of  i 
the  others  so  far  considered.     At  this  point  we  may  raise  the] 
question  whether  the  memory  image  has  retained  this  supremci 
ninctiou  in  the  further  development  of  consciousness  as  exist- 
ing in  man,  or  if  not.  what  place  it  now  holds  as  a  means  of 
guiding  human  conduct.     Have  any  other  methods  of  adapta- 
tion been  reached  that  exceed  even  the  memory  image? 

In  the  consideration  of  these  matters  we  come  at  once  when- 
we  turn  our  attention  to  human  life  to  some  fundamental  dis-j 
tinctions.     The  bnman  individual  q^  the  present,  at  least,  ifli 
capable  of  makiu^  use   not  only  of  the  memory  of  his  own 
experience  but  of  the  histor>'  of  the  whole  race  that  has  pre- 
ccdctl  him.     Several  new  factors  have  come  in  to  make  this 
possible,  and  to  change  further  the  means  and  methods  of 
gniding  conduct.     These  factors  are  closely  related  to  eadi 
other,  but  1  shall  attempt  to  state  them  separately  under  (() 
the  influence  of  language;  (a)  the  limitations  of  onrimmediat 
sensory  data;  (3)  the  r61e  of  reason  and  science  in  life. 

Perhaps  00  tkdtk  one  factor  that  belongs  quite  entirely  to  th4 

^ibid.,  pp.  1S-19. 
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listory  of  the  Auman  race  has  influenced  mental  imagery  and 
memory  as  much  as  has  language.  Without  the  existence  of 
language,  spoken  or  wnttc;n,  no  adaptation  through  the  com- 
bined knowledge  of  the  race  was  possible.  Outside  of  wbat 
could  be  learned  through  imitation  and  other  non-ltn^uistic 
forms  of  suggestion  the  only  source  of  information  that  the  in- 
di\-idual  could  make  use  ol  in  consciously  guiding  bis  conduct 
was  that  of  the  memory  of  his  own  experience.  And  that  ex- 
perience could  be  held  together  only  in  terms  of  memory  im- 
agery, however  abstract  and  remote  from  the  original  sensory 
data  this  might  become.  Memory  of  the  individual's  own  ex- 
perience stood  supreme  as  a  means  to  adaptation  tind  of  guid- 
ing conduct.  With  the  introduction  of  language,  especially  writ- 
ten language,  the  conditions  for  radical  changes  were  given. 
With  respect  to  his  own  experience  the  individual  can  now  cast 
thbiin  terms  of  a  system  of  symbols  that  are  at  any  time  con- 
vertible into  the  memory  of  the  original,  and  which  are  vastly 
easier  to  prcser\'c  than  the  original  memorj*  images.  The  writ- 
ten record  can  be  made  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  his  individ* 
ual  acquisitions,  alt  that  he  has  learned  tbat  will  aid  in  meeting 
the  difficulties  and  the  problems  of  life.  The  details  of  the  ctm- 
tents  of  this  record  he  need  not  constantly  keep  in  mind.  In* 
deed,  life  is  so  very  complex  and  so  ver>*  rich  that  memory  6nds 
itself  altogether  inefficient  in  preserving  the  great  store  of  prac- 
tical information  ihat  a  record  ol  its  'experience  could  teach. 
The  individual  cunnot  and  need  not  remember  its  cimlent;  he 
needs  only  to  remember  the  existence  of  its  linguistic  record 
and  where  to  find  it.  This  latter  memory  becomes  one  great 
symbol  for  information  tbat  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to  collect, 
and  this  symbol  is  a  substitute  for,  and  serves  the  purpose  of,  the 
original  memory  of  it  all.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  functions 
that  language  can  and  has  performed  in  furnishing  a  means  for 
guiding  the  individual's  conduct.  With  it  the  individual  tran- 
scends the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  past,  and  his  own  conscious- 
ness. The  past  of  the  race,  so  far  as  recorded  iu  language,  be- 
comes the  common  heritage  of  every  individual.  Compared 
with  this  vast  store  of  practical  iufortnalion  that  the  race  has 
contributed  for  the  use  of  future  generations  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual stands  as  of  Utile  or  no  consequence.  Language  has 
made  this  accessible.  The  signi6cancc  of  the  memory  image  in 
its  old  form  as  an  immediate  means  to  adaptation  has  dwindled 
almost  to  zero. 

In  giving  to  language  this  function  we  have  included  al- 
ready the  results  of  other  factors  that  were  mentioned  for  consid- 
eration. Tlie  experience  of  the  race  is  more  than  the  collective 
immediaU  experience  of  many  individuals.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment let  me  regard  that  experience  as  strictly  and  purely  em- 
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ptrical.  It  is  the  recorded  fftoss  observation  of  man,  lefl  in  its 
first  fonn  without  being  reduced  to  general  rn1e<;  and  laws  of 
aature.  It  is  data  for  science,  but  not  science.  It  is  memory 
data  ca<;t  into  a  linguistic  record,  not  the  result  of  a  rational 
treatment.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  insufficiency  of 
memory  as  a  means  to  adaptation  and  for  guiding  conduct, 
a-i  compared  with  science,  becomes  at  once  quite  apparent. 
That  insufficiency  is  the  result  nf  the  .short  comings  of  our  sen- 
sory data.  Our  memory  alone  cannot  trausceud  the  material 
furnished  by  the  senses.  And  nature  has  given  as  a  set  of 
sen.se3  which  (although  taken  together,  they  arc  the  best  in 
the  animal  series),  are  yet  a  poor  makeshift  as  a  direct 
means  to  a  perfect  adaptation.  Among  the  innumerable  forces 
in  nature  and  the  forms  in  which  they  express  themselves 
there  are  very  few  indeed  that  it  is  given  to  us  to  know  directly 
through  our  sensory  equipment.  A  small  scale  uf  skjuuds  we 
can  hear  in  a  range  of  vibration  frequencies  in  nature  thai  we 
have  not  even  the  means  to  imagine.  A  certaiu  intensity  we 
can  sense,  but  below  the  threshold  lies  a  world  of  sounds  for 
which  we  can  only  infer  au  existence.  At  otber  points  in  the 
scale  we  pick  out  small  groups  of  vibrations  that  we  sense  as 
heat  or  light,  but  the  vast  creation  of  forms  of  forces  in  matter 
and  ether  we  may  loug  to  know,  and  we  may  think  about, 
but  we  cannot  know  directly.  Small  distances  and  large 
objects  we  can  see,  but  we  add  telescopes  and  microscopes 
to  our  eyes  and  with  them  we  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of 
structural  nature  that  we  cannot  puzzle  out.  Yet  that 
knowledge,  which  lies  beyoud  the  immediate  reach  of  our 
senses,  we  must  hare,  for  it  has  the  highest  sort  of  survival 
value.  We  must  know  nature  fully.  This  knowledge,  which 
we  might  have,  had  we  the  proper  sense  organs  to  obtain  it. 
we  arc  .slowly  acquiring  in  another  way.  We  are  obtaining  it 
through  a  laborious  task  of  inference  and  reasoning,  the  results 
of  which  as  expressed  in  the  sciences  mark  progress  towards 
better  means  to  better  adaptation.  The  method  of  adaptation  is 
here  far  removed  from  that  which  consists  only  of  direct  sen5or>- 
data  and  memory  of  that  data  or  the  linguistic  record  of  that 
memory.  And  to  tlie  extent  tliat  this  is  the  case  the  memory 
imagr  in  its  old  form,  however  recorded,  has  lost  most  of  its 
significance,  its  survival  value.  lu  language  is  recorded  not 
only  the  empirical  experience  of  the  race,  but  also  the  histor>" 
of  its  sciences.  Against  this  background  of  knowledge  that  of 
the  individual  is  lost  sight  uf  almost  entirely.  In  fact,  few  iu- 
dividuals  attain  the  mental  scope  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  the  race's  contribution  to 
science. 

But  science  has  another  use  than  has  so  far  been  implied. 
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We  have  considered  science  as  a  means  to  adaptation  and  for 
guiding  conduct  only  in  so  far  as  it  supplements  the  insu£5cicnt 
sensory  daia.  The  memory  of  our  immediate  experience  can 
never  get  beyond  vbat  the  senses  furnish,  and  if  this  is  in- 
adequate, memory  must  be  at  least  to  the  same  extent  inade- 
quate. Science  has  extended  sensory  knowledge.  But  this 
exiension  merely  by  added  obstrvatiuns  is  science's  broallcst 
function.  The  memory  image  of  the  individual's  immediate 
experience  has  been  called  the  means  to  a  remote  adaptation, 
because  upon  the  basis  of  it  the  individual  could  adjust  his 
reaction  beforehand  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  same 
situation  a^niu.  But  science  has  supplied  a  means  to  remote 
adaptation  in  a  far  larger  sense  than  this.  The  empirical  ob- 
servations are  reduced  to  general  rules  and  Inws  of  nature.  In 
some  places  at  least  we  know  nature  to  such  an  extent  tbat 
wc  know  what  she  will  do  before  she  does  it.  We  need  not 
wait  for  that  experience;  we  can  tell  wliat  it  will  be  beforehand 
and  can  adjust  onr  procedure  accordingly.  The  experience 
that  may  injure  or  cost  the  life  of  the  individual  before  be  can 
Itnow  how  to  adjust  his  behavior  can  be  avoided  through  the 
"knowledge  that  science  affords.  Science  looks  to  the  future 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual's  memory  of  bis  own  ex- 
perience. It  looks  iuto  the  past  also  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
either  the  individual's  or  the  race's  meniorj*. 

In  this  consideration  of  the  larger  relations  between  memory 
and  reason  iu  science  we  have  last  sight  for  the  moment  of  what 
rOle  they  play  in  the  evcrydav  life  of  the  individual  when  he 
is  neither  attempting  to  l>e  sclcntiGc  nor  particularly  conscious 
of  guiding  his  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  memory 
of  his  previous  experience.  Life  is  wider  than  merely  its  utili- 
tarian aspects;  and  conduct  consists  of  more  than  adaptation  of 
^^action  with  reference  to  survival.  In  the  fuller  and  richer 
scope  of  cousciousuess,  what  places  do  memory  and  reason 
hold  ?  The  main  fact  in  an.swer  to  this  (question  may  Im:  stated 
here  at  once.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  man's  actions 
are  a  matter  of  habit,  in  which  neither  reason  nor  conscious 
memor>'  enter,  or  follow  from  accepted  authority,  in  which  case 
reason  and  conscious  memorj-  are  equally  absent.  Man  is  re- 
garded as  the  only  rational  being,  but  it  is  only  in  very  rate 
moments  tbat  he  is  consciously  rational.  It  has  taken  nature 
a  long  time  to  produce  thiss  supreme  function  iu  the  animal 
organism,  and  it  requires  the  resnlts  of  the  last  stage  in  the 
development  of  structural  complexity.  It  is  too  precious  a 
function  to  be  employed  in  the  u.<>ual  and  ordinary  activities  of 
life.  The  guidance  of  these  is  banded  over  lo  other  methods. 
If  to  this  extent  we  must  depreciate  the  function  of  reason 
everj'day  hfe,  we  must  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater  extent,  de- 
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preciate  the  faDCtion  of  mere  memory.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  function  of  forgetting  is  as  important  as  is  that  of  remem* 
behng.  This  touches  one  aspect  of  a  fact  to  which  we  may 
turn  our  attention  for  a  mometit.  It  h  not  so  much  in  how 
much  we  remember,  but  in  bow  we  select  in  our  remembering 
that  the  mind  becomes  ciHcient  and  makes  proRxess.  If  we 
remembered  with  equal  tenacity  all  the  experiences  of  our  life, 
that  condition  woiild  be  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  absolute  absence 
of  memory.  Attention  was  called  before  to  the  insufficiency 
of  our  sensory  data  as  a  direct  means  to  adaptation.  In  the 
contemplation  of  this  fact  we  should  not  forget  that  our  salva- 
tion lies  in  part  in  forgetting  practically  all  of  the  limitless 
mass  of  data  that  is  constantly  being  presented  to  conscious- 
ness Of  the  many  thousands  of  impressions  that  reach  most 
of  our  sense  organs  every  hour,  it  is  only  the  very  excep- 
tional one  that  is  remembered  the  next  hour;  it  is  only  the 
very  exceptional  one  that  rises  above  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness sufficiently  to  become  the  object  of  attention  even  for 
an  instant.  Of  the  many  incidents  that  we  attend  to  during  a 
day.  of  the  thoughts  we  think,  and  the  emotions  wc  experi- 
ence, it  is  a  very  rare  one  that  we  honor  with  a  second  thought. 
If  we  ask  why  this  should  be  so,  the  answer  is  at  once  that 
these  things  have  no  interest,  no  significance,  no  value.  It  is, 
intleed,  one  of  the  marks  of  superiority  that  the  mind  can  disre- 
gard them.  Attention  to  them  would  mean  so  much  energy 
wasted,  so  much  distraction  from  the  more  serious  and  im- 
portant affairs  of  life,  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  con- 
sistent purpose  that  runs,  or  ought  to  run,  through  all  our 
conscious  living.  But  what  is  significaut  in  this  for  our 
present  consideration  is  the  fact  that  mere  memory  takes  htrre 
a  subordinate  place.  It  is  not  the  indiscriminate  retention  and 
recall  of  all  our  experiences  but  tht  proper  ^election  of  data  for 
memory  that  is  significant;  a  factor  of  superior  importance 
comes  in  that  makes  the  proper  use  of  the  memory  fiacuUy.  and 
it  is  through  this  proper  use  alone  thai  memory  becomes  of 
value  to  life.  What  this  more  important  factor  is  is  difficult  to 
describe.  We  cannot  say  that  we,  as  a  rule,  make  a  rational 
selection  of  what  is  to  be  remembered  and  what  is  to  be  disre- 
garded. In  the  majority  of  inbtanct:s  wc  certainly  do  not  rea- 
son it  out.  It  is  rather  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  that 
enters  to  decide. ' 

This  view  depreciates  mere  memory  as  the  factor  that  deter- 
mines what  is  to  become  a  more  or  less  permanent  part  of  our 
mental  life  and  what  in  our  experience  is  to  be  excluded. 

■  Thin  aspect  of  ttie  matter  ami  thD«e  tbat  I  touch  upua  below  b»ve 
been  luminously  treated  by  Strattoa:  Expcrimeoul  Psycholt^y  aod 
Calture.  N.  Y.,  1903,  pp.  187-195. 
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lere  is  one  other  matter  to  be  noted  in  which  memory  alone 
does  not  play  so  great  a  rftle  as  might  seem,  or  as  is  usually 
supposed.  With  those  experiences  that  we  do  wish  to  retain 
and  attempt  to  recall  the  naive  assumption  is  that,  after  the 
original  experiences  are  once  past,  it  is  memory  alone  that  de- 
cides what  and  how  wc  shall  recall  them.  But  the  phenomena 
of  memory  illusion  and  our  own  introspection  shows  that  this  is 
not  so.  In  the  attentive  recall  of  onr  experiences  we  read  into 
our  memories  things  that  we  do  not  really  jwssess  as  memories; 
we  remember  things  a.i  we  think  they  ought  to  have  been. 
In  this  onr  knowledge  cif  the  order  of  nature,  or  other  logical 
motive,  lakes  the  place  of  memory,  and  reconstructs  our  expe- 
rience where  memory  finds  itself  deficient.  Through  a  long 
schooling  with  nature  we  have  acquired  an  Insight  into  her 
ways,  and  when  we  are  called  upon  to  say  how  such  and  such 
an  e\-cnt  took  place  it  is  this  in-«tight  as  much  or  more  than  it 
is  memory  that  is  determinative  for  us.  Wc  have  many  memory 
illusions,  but  we  never  remember  a  thing  as  having  occurred 
contrary  to  what  we  think  is  a  law  of  nature.  "Afier  all." 
says  Stratton,  "and  especially  when  we  try  to  interrelate  events 
lying  in  the  more  distant  past,  our  main  dependence  i»  upon 
our  knowledge  of  how  things  auj^/it  to  go  together,  rather  than 
upon  simple  sensations  or  emotions  or  upon  the  elements  of 
distinctness.  We  learn  some  of  the  more  elementarj*  laws  of 
nature  and.  guided  by  them,  set  up  certain  mnemonic  land- 
marks; and  then,  with  these,  we  connect  our  subordinate  mem- 
ories, knowing,  as  we  do,  what  their  causal  relation  was,  and 
what  order  they  must  have  had."  In  this  connection  the  iu- 
fluence  of  conscious  memory  in  acquiring  that  insight  is  of 
course  not  to  be  overlooked.  But  when  it  is  once  acquired  it 
has  a  higher  function  than  conscious  memory  can  exercise.  In 
this  reconstruction  of  the  i>ast  by  insight,  and  not  by  conscious 
recall,  the  process  may  be  that  of  conscious  inference,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not.  Insight  like  perception  is  the  result  of  a  long 
training  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  in  which  nearly  all 
of  the  steps  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  to  attain  it  have 
dropped  out.  In  it  the  voice  of  our  past  speaks  in  an  effective 
but  unobtrusive  tone.  We  can  recall  few  of  the  events  of  our 
childhood,  and  of  the  things  that  occurred  in  that  long  period 
of  learning  that  has  made  the  adult  mind.  Bnt  the  past  that 
is  forgotten  is  not  necessarily  lost.  In  some  form,  by  some 
method,  we  continue  to  profit  by  that  experience,  and  it  is  more 
important  to  have  had  a  good  past  than  to  be  able  to  recall  it. 

The  matter  of  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  past  and  the  future  through  it  rather  than 
directly  through  conscious  memory  is  a  process  of  slow  acquisi- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  race  much  more  than  it  does  to  the 
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individual.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  the  probable  place  of  conscious  memory 
among  mental  functions  in  the  future  of  the  race.  In  regard 
to  this  topic  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  another  pas- 
sage from  Stratton.  "With  us  at  present,"  he  says,  "memory 
is  the  necessary  means  of  rising  superior  to  memory.  Our  in- 
sight is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  detect  in  our  im- 
mediate and  present  perceptions  a  wide  range  of  unperceived 
facts.  So  that  we  must  depend  upon  memory  to  furnish  the 
large  store  of  experience  with  which  reason  works.  It  is  con- 
sequently through  our  power  of  recollection  that  we  attain  that 
preliminary  familiarity  with  nature  and  its  laws  by  which  we 
are  able  later  to  turn  upon  memory,  correct  it,  and  even  shake 
ourselves  free  from  its  dominion.  The  course  of  development, 
therefore,  it  seems  probable,  is  from  an  initial  state,  in  animals 
and  children,  which  is  without  consciousness  of  the  past, 
through  a  period  of  memory  and  recollection,  and  then  onward 
towards  a  condition  of  even  more  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
past  than  memory  gives;  but  by  insight  and  not  by  mechanical 
retention.  Memory  thus  stands  between  these  extremes  as  s 
happy  transition  expedient,  an  easy  makeshift,  mercifully  given 
us  during  the  days  of  our  ignorance,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
world  before  us  without  the  need  of  understanding  it.  Some 
such  thought  seems  intended  by  Beatrice  when  she  says  to 
Dante  that  the  angels  have  no  need  of  memory,  because  there 
is  no  interruption  of  their  vision;  they  see  all  things  constantly 
reflected  in  the  divine  countenance." 


[on  conditions  affecting  the  maximal  rate 

of  voluntary  extensor  and  flexor 

movements  of  the  right  arm. 
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Introductqrv. 

Expertmeatii  on  the  maximal  rate  of  extensor  and  flexor 
movemeots  of  both  arms  in  various  classes  of  jwrsons  have  been 
for  some  time  in  progress  at  the  Laboratory  of  Psychology  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion, when  published,  will  contribute  material  bearing  on  flif- 
ferenccs  in  maximal  rate  of  movement  for  race,  sex,  for  the 
right  and  left  arms,  anil  for  extension  and  (Icxidn.  In  the 
course  uf  this  enquirj-  several  factors  have  appeared  to  exert 
a  determining  influence  upon  the  rate  of  these  movements. 
Not  only  are  such  general  factors  as  practice  and  fatigue  effec- 
tive in  modifying  the  rate  but  the  position  of  the  subject  with 
~  reference  to  the  instruments,  bis  mental  attitude  toward  the 
inTestigstion.  the  stimulation  which  he  receives  from  the  direc- 
tions of  the  experimenter,  the  direction  of  his  attention  to  the 
various  parts  ot  the  movement;  all  these  and  other  factors  from 
lime  to  lime  are  observed  to  affect  the  rate  of  movement  of 
some  or  all  subjects. 

This  monograph  proposes  to  .snbject  to  the  analysis  of  the 
experimental  method  certain  ot  these  factors  that  determine  the 
maximal  rate  of  voluntary  movement.  Its  scope  is  restricted 
to  an  examination  of  certain  coiiditious  affecting  the  initial  and 
preparatory  stage  of  movements  of  maximal  rate,  t.  e. ,  those 

tin  which  the  volitional  element  is  at  a  maximum.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  inx-esiigation  I  have  employed  extensor  and 
flexor  movements  of  the  right  arm. 

It  would  be  imposible  within  the  limits  of  an  inquiry  of  mod- 
erate proportions  even  to  begin  an  examination  of  all  the  in- 
fluences that  probably  have  a  share  in  the  production  of  these 
movL-menis.  The  factors  with  which  I  shall  be  coucemed  in 
this  monograph  are: 

1.  Various  extents  of  running  start; 

2.  The  mean  variations  of  the  average  rate  of  movement; 

3.  The  back  pressure  or  the  backward  start,  /.  c,  a  pres- 
snrc  of  variable  amount  exerted  by  the  baud  and  arm  against 
the  post  from  which  the  movement  is  started; 

4.  The  duration  of  the  back  pressure  or  backward  start; 
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5.  Various  conditions  such  as  practice,  fatigue  and  the  dif- 
ferential rate  of  extensor  and  flexor  muvemtrnts  which  have 
arisen  incidentally  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

The  back  pressure  exerted  barely  enters  the  Geld  of  the  sub- 
ject's consciousness.  The  image  of  the  end  of  voluntary  move- 
ments is  so  vivid  that  the  initial  and  preliminary  stages  cannot 
be  successful  rivals  excepting  by  special  effort  on  ihe  part  of 
the  observer,  and  in  this  case  the  movement  usually  sufiers 
either  in  speed  or  in  accuracy  or  in  both.  But  though  these 
stages  of  movement  are  so  dimly  perceived  the  adjustments 
which  take  place  within  them  are  of  no  less  interest  to  the  psy- 
chologist who  keeps  a  place  in  his  scheme  of  psycfaoto^  for 
reQex  and  automatic  movements.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
position  which  thev  occupy  in  the  field  of  consciousness  that 
they  have  received  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  psycholo- 
^ts  and  physiologists. 

The  studies  of  the  initial  stage  of  movement  considered  as 
the  time  of  reaction,  it  is  true,  would  611  volumes.  But  these 
studies  usually  do  not  include  an  examination  of  the  relation 
between  the  reaction  time  and  the  uiovement  which  follows.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  problem 
this  investigation  is  meagre.  Camerer,  in  1866  (2),  descrit»ed 
as  the  "form"  of  a  voluntary  movement  the  characteristic  suc- 
cessive variations  in  the  rate  of  a  horizontal  movement  of  the 
ann  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  move- 
ment is  at  first  slow,  then  increases,  and  finally  decreases  in 
rapidity.  Camerer,  however,  did  not  employ  movements  ol 
maximal  rate.  His  results  therefore  do  not  bear  directly  upon 
the  problem  of  the  present  investigation.  They  bring  to  light, 
nevertheless,  at  least  one  item  of  interest  in  this  connection. 
Althouph  the  form  of  movement  is  approximately  the  same  for 
extensor  and  Eexor  movements,  the  highest  velocity  in  slow 
extensor  movements  is  reached  a  little  later  in  the  course  than 
the  highest  velocity  in  flexor  movements.  In  other  words,  the 
running  start,  during  which  the  arm  is  approaching  its  maxi- 
mal \'eIocity,  is  longer  in  extensor  than  in  flexor  movements. 
But  nothing  in  the  literature  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
same  difference  would  be  found  in  movements  of  maximal  rate. 

The  investigations  of  Loeb  and  Koranyi  in  1890  (6)  on 
horizontal  movements  of  an  arm  lightly  loaded,  and  those  by 
Binet  and  Courtier  in  1893  (1)00  rapid  writing  movements 
appear  to  confxrm  Caraercr's  conclusion  in  a  general  way  but 
add  nothing  of  importance  bearing  on  the  problem  of  this  inves- 
tigation. 

In  1892  Fnllertoo  and  Cattell  (4:114  f.)  made  a  brief  report 
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B  few  experiments  on  the  maximal  rate  of  movement.  Their 
general  procedure  as  well  as  ihe  details  of  method  are  very 
nearly  those  which  I  have  followed  in  my  investigation.  They 
employed  simitar  extensor  and  flexor  movements  of  the  right 
and  left  arms,  a  course  of  the  same  extent,  i.  r,  50  cm.,  and 
placed  the  subject  iu  approximately  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  the  apparatus  which  differed  only  in  detail  from 
mine.  They  report  that  the  average  time  of  a  movement  of 
the  ann  over  50  cm.  in  10  separate  series  of  10  experiments 
each  with,  however,  one  subject  only,  varies  from  gf>tr  to  i^Sc. 
They  believe  this  variation  points  to  diflferences  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subject.  In  the  same  subject  flexion  of  the  right 
arm  is  found  to  l>e  slower  by  jv  than  extension  of  the  same  arm. 
This  contradicts  the  report  of  Charles  Kere,  in  1889  (3),  to  the 
effect  that  flexion  of  the  upper  limbs  is  not  only  more  energetic 
but  of  greater  velocity  than  extension.  Fere  admits,  however, 
the  possibility  of  occasional  exceptions.  As  to  the  variations  in 
the  velocity  of  a  single  continuous  movement  of  maximal  rate 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  course,  Fullerton  and 
Cattell  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rate  is  high  at  the  beginning 
and  diminishes  toward  the  end  of  the  movement. 

The  second  problem  of  this  investigation,  to  find  the  effect  of 
Ihe  preliminary  backward  start  or  back  pressure  upon  the  sub- 
setjuent  movement,  was  first  studied  by  Woodworth,  in  1901(9), 
who  examined  the  extent  of  the  upward  movement  of  the 
clenched  fist  in  its  relation  to  a  downward  blow  upon  a  table.  He 
found  that  a  forcible  blow  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  great 
extent  of  prelinjinary  upward  movement.  Although  no  con- 
stant relation  appears  between  the  force  of  the  blow  and  the 
extent  of  the  upward  movement,  by  selecting  a  large  number 
of  the  more  forcible  blows,  be  found  that  the  average  of  the 
upward  movements  preceding  them  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
upward  movements  accompanied  by  less  forcible  dowuward 
blows. 

In  an  investigation  of  ''antagonistic  reactions"  in  1903,  W. 
G-  Smith  (8)  discovered  that  about  one-third  of  bis  snbjects 
showed  an  unmistakable  inclination  to  increase  the  downward 
pressure  upon  the  key  just  before  reacting.  It  is  Smith's 
opinion  that  from  the  psychophysical  point  of  view  antagonis- 
tic reaction  is  due  to  the  idea  dominant  in  cousciousuess  before 
the  reaction  being  that  of  holding  the  finger  pressed  upon  the 
key.  When  the  signal  for  reaction  comes  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  the  first  effect  of  the  shock  would  be  a  more  decided 
realization  of  the  motor  idea  already  in  consciousness  :  £.  e.,  a 
more  decided  push  upon  the  key.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
Smith  to  fiud  what  relatiou,  if  any,  exists  betweeu  the  autago- 
Distic  reaction  and  the  subsequent  movement. 
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In  n  study  of  reaction  time  and  an  outward  rotatory  move- 
menl  of  the  arm.  T.  V.  Moore  (7:55  ff. ),  in  1904,  found  no 
constant  relation  between  reaction  time  and  movement  time, 
and  mt  evt<ience  of  an  antagonistic  reaction.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  overlooked  the  latter  for  he  says  (7:13)  that 
while  waiting  for  the  signal  to  react  his  subjects  often  "unwit- 
tingly" broke  and  re-made  contact  between  the  rotating  arm 
of  his  instrument  and  the  contact  post. 

The  most  recent  study  of  the  preliminary  stage  of  movement 
is  that  of  Judd,  McAllister  and  Steele  (5),  published  early  in 
1905.  This  is  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  described  by 
W.  G.  Smith.  The  experiments  show  that  preparation  for  the 
final  reaction  movement  by  a  gradual  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reaction  i.s,  \vith  most  subjects,  less  favorable  for  a 
speedy  reaction  than  the  gradual  antagonistic  movement, 
(5:'53)  On  ^litJ  other  hand  sudden  antagonistic  reactions 
are  cases  of  excessive  effort  which  is  not  always  so  applied  as  to 
be  favorable  to  the  speed  of  reaction.  (5:171.)  The  result  seems 
to  justify  their  conchision  that  a  reaction  is  not  a  simple  move- 
ment. Between  the  warning  signal  and  the  stimulus  there  is 
always  a  complex  process  of  adjuslnient.  (5:163. )  The  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  the  gradual  and  the  sudden  antagonis- 
tic movement  upon  the  final  reaction  appears  to  be  the  first 
contribution  bearing  upon  one  problem  of  my  investigatiou, 
r.  /■.,  the  relation  between  the  duration  of  the  antagonistic 
phenomenon  and  the  subsequent  movements. 

Apparatus  and  Method. 

This  investigation  permits  of  the  treatment  ot  my  experi- 
ments in  two  main  divisions:  first,  thcise  ex]>criments  which 
bad  to  do  with  the  effect  of  various  extents  of  running  start 
upon  the  rate  of  movement:  and  next  in  order,  those  dealing 
with  the  back  pressure.  My  apparatus  and  methods  differed 
somewhat  in  these  two groupsof  experiments.  In  both  groups, 
however,  the  time  of  the  movement  was  recorded  by  the  Hipp 
chronoscope  controlled  to  a  constant  and  variable  error  of  less 
than  one  sigtua  by  means  of  the  Caitell  drop  screen.  During 
the  course  of  the  investigation  from  the  middle  of  October,  1904, 
to  the  end  of  Hebruary,  1 905.  93  control  series  of  10  trials  each 
were  made.  The  variations  of  the  averages  of  these  10  con- 
secutive trials  from  the  standard  control  time  of  the  Cattctl 
screen  vary  between  0.40-  and  1.3^,  the  average  constant  error 
being  0.50-.  The  mean  variations  range  from  0.270-  to  o.S9tf, 
the  average  mean  variation  being  0.560'. 

For  the  first  group  of  experiments,  namely,  those  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  the  running  start  upon  the  rate  of  movement, 
we  required  a  device  to  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
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cuit  at  the  beginning  nf  a  movement.  When  in  use  the  iostm- 
meut  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  a  laboratorj'  table  or,  as  in  my 
exi^crimunts,  tu  a  li()ri/.oi)taI  woudeu  bar.  by  means  of  a  clamp 
which  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  contact  piece.  The  part  of' 
the  instrument  which  extt-nds  alxjvc  the  level  of  the  bar  when 
it  is  clamped  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  i.  A,  consistsessentially  of] 
two  wooden  uprights,  "/"  and  "k,"  fastened  securely  to  the 
base.  Bttweeu  these  and  projecting  above  them  is  a  light  bar 
of  ebonite  "^."  9  x  z  x  0.5  cm.  which  I  shall  call  the  "start- 
ing-post." This  post  is  movahk-  through  an  arc  limited  by 
the  distance,  2.5  cm.,  between  the  iwouprights.  By  means  of 
a  set  screw  projecting  from  each  upright,  e.  g.,  "e"  and  "«" 
for  movements  to  the  right  of  the  starting-post,  the  movement  of  \ 
the  post  may  be  restricted  to  any  desired  extent.  In  my  ex- 
periments the  set  scrcw.-i  were  adju.sled  to  permit  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  starling-post  of  i  mm.  at  the  level  of  the  lower  set 
screw  "n,"  at  which  point  the  electrical  contact  was  made. 
In  practice  the  subject  placed  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
the  back  of  the  hand  being  uppermost,  against  the  movable 
.starting-post  and  held  it  in  poiiition  against  the  set  screw  'V" 
of  the  upright  on  the  left  of  the  instrument.  The  hand  was 
held  in  this  position  white  the  subject  awaited  the  signal  to 
make  the  required  mo^'ement.  The  pressing  back  of  the 
starting-post  against  the  set  screw  is  accomplished  against  ihe 
resistance  of  the  adjtistable  spring  "a."  When  the  hand  is 
removed  from  the  starting-post  the  spring  shoves  the  post  vig- 
orously forward  over  the  small  distance  permitted  by  the  set 
screw  "a."  This  set  screw  carries  at  its  inner  extremity  a, 
plunger  contact  pin  of  platinum.  The  plunger  pin  "6"  of  the 
opposite  set  screw  'V"  is  clearly  visible  in  the  illustration. 
That  of  tlie  set  screw  "n"  is  thrust  back  into  the  body  of  the 
set  screw  by  the  pressure  of  the  starting-post.  On  the  face  of 
the  starting-post  just  opposite  the  contact  set  screw  is  a  thin 
plate  of  platinum  connected  with  the  binding  post  "r."  The 
circuit  is  closed  by  the  plunger  pin  in  the  set  screw  "n"  im- 
pinging upon  the  surface  of  this  platinum  plate. 

This  "starting-contact"  is  a  double  one.  The  upper  set 
screw  "rn"  of  the  upright  on  the  right  of  the  instrument,  "^," 
may  be  brought  into  function  with  the  set  screw  "c"  and 
plunger  pin  "i"  of  the  binding  post  "d."  The  starting-post 
carries  on  its  left  surface  a  second  platinum  plate  which  is  in- 
sulated from  that  described  above  on  the  right  surface,  and  is 
connected  with  a  binding  post  on  the  reverse  edge  of  the  start- 
ing-post as  seen  in  Fig.  i  A.  The  spring  *'d"  may  be  adjusted 
to  exert  a  pull  to  the  left  upon  the  "starting-past"  instead  of 
pushing  it  to  the  right  as  in  the  arrangement  described  above. 
Thus  by  changing  the  upper  set  screws  and  by  adjusting  the 
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Spring,  this  "starling-contact"  may  be  used  to  record  a  move- 
ment either  toward  the  right  fTom  the  starting-post  or  toward 
the  left.  In  my  experiments  the  apparatus  was  adjusted  only 
as  described  in  the  first  instance:  to  record  movements  toward 
the  right.  When  movements  in  flexion  were  to  bexecordcd, 
which  naturally  required  a  movement  toward  the  left  from  the 
starting  point,  the  subject  stood  back  of  the  instrument,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  i  A.  thus  placing  the  startiug-post  on  his 
right  and  enabling  him  to  move  from  it  toward  the  left. 

The  finish  contact  (Fig.  i  B),  employed  to  break  the  circuit 
at  the  end  of  such  part  of  the  movement  as  ft  was  desired  to 
record,  consists  es.seiitially  of  a  slendi-r  hickory  stick  "a.\"  15 
cm.  long,  rotating  about  a  horizontal  axis  which  carries,  in 
addition  to  the  stick,  which  we  shall  ciill  the  "finish-post,"  a 
contact  disc  of  ebonite  ".r, "  which  may  be  so  adjusted  with 
reference  to  a  platinum  brush  connected  with  the  binding  post 
"/."  that  the  .slightest  movement  of  the  fini.sh-post  from  any 
given  position  will  break,  or.  if  desired,  close  an  electric  cir- 
cuit. When  used  as  a  finish-post  the  contacts  are  so  adjusted 
that  the  circuit  is  dosed  when  the  post  is  vertical,  A  slight 
movement  of  the  post  to  the  right  will  then  break  the  circuit. 
As  the  post  is  often  violently  knocked  down  the  instrument  is 
provided  with  a  spring  catch  "jy,"  to  prevent  any  possible  re- 
bound from  closing  the  circuit  after  it  has  once  been  broken. 
The  instrument  shown  in  the  illustration  is  more  complicated 
than  was  necessary  for  my  experiments.  The  horizontal  axis 
is  provided  with  a  second  disc  similar  to  ".r"  so  that  two  cir- 
cuits may  be  controlled  by  the  same  movement  of  the  past. 

These  two  instruments  were  clamped  to  a  horizontal  bar  at 
such  distance  apart  that  the  stretch  l.»etween  the  "starting-post" 
and  the  "finish-post"  exactly  equalled  50  cm.  plus  the  thick- 
ness of  the  subject's  right  index  finger.  In  extensor  move- 
ments, the  subject  faced  the  instrument.s  as  repre«sented  in  Fig. 
J,  with  the  centre  of  his  body  about  ^  of  the  length  of  the 
entire  stretch  from  the  .starting-post  to  the  finish-post.  In 
flexor  movements  the  subject  faced  the  back  of  the  instruments, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  placing  himself  about  ^  of  the  distance  of 
the  entire  stretch  from  the  starting-post  to  the  finish-post. 
When  these  instruments  are  clamped  to  the  edge  of  a  table 
around  which  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  subject  to  move,  the 
finish-post  shown  in  Fig.  i  B,  is  nsed  to  the  right  of  the  start- 
ing-post and  another  finish-post  is  clamp>ed  at  the  desired  dis- 
tance to  the  left,  the  latter  instrument  being  appropriately 
modified  for  use  in  movements  toward  the  left. 

This  set  of  three  contact  pieces  was  designed  by  Professor 
Witmer  for  the  I,aboraiory  of  Psychology  as  an  improvement 
on  the  rate  of  movement  apparatus  described  by  FuUerlou  ar 
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Cattell.  The  Cattell  iastrumeat  is  cnmbenome  snd  difficult  to 
Ml  up  outside  of  the  Uborator>'.  Tb«  Witiuer  set  is  easily 
transported,  may  be  set  up  wherever  a  table  can  be  found,  and 
when  once  adjusted  permits  of  moveiDeDts  of  the  right  and  leA 
band  in  both  flexion  and  extension  from  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

In  cxperimenls  sw'M  a  mnmimf^  start,  the  siarting-post  de- 
scribed above  and  the  finish-post  were  cUmped  upon  the  bar 
at  a  distance  equal  co  the  movement  desired  to  be  measured 
plus  the  running  start  intended  to  be  allowed,  which  varied  in 
my  experiments  from  0.35  cm.  to  7.5  cm.  At  a  distance  from 
the  starting-post  equal  to  the  running  start,  another  inslrumenl 
similar  to  that  described  as  the  finish-post  was  clamped  to  the 
horizontal  bar.  But  in  this  case,  the  contacts  on  the  horizontal 
axis  were  so  adjusted  that  the  circuit  was  open  when  the  pest 
was  vertical,  but  closed  upon  the  smallest  movement  of  the  post 
to  the  right.  The  circuit  maker  of  the  starting-post  ">"  Fig. 
I ,  was  thrown  out  of  function  and  the  subject  started  his  move- 
ment from  the  .starting-post  as  described  abuve.  At  the  signal 
he  moved  his  band  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  finLsh-post, 
striking  on  the  way  the  post  inserted  at  the  Ixr^jinning  of  the 
stretch  over  which  the  time  of  movement  is  to  be  recorded. 

Kor  the  second  group  of  experiments,  namely,  those  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  the  preliminary  backward  start  or  "back 
pressure"  upon  the  rate  of  movement,  the  apparatus,  consisting 
of  several  instruments,  was  ad.-ipted  to  perform  the  following 
functions  :  ( i )  to  close  the  chronoscope  circuit  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement ;  (2)  to  break  the  chronoscope  cireaitat 
the  end  of  the  part  of  a  movement  intended  to  be  recorded ; 
(3)  to  measure  the  amount  of  "back  pressure"  at  the  start  of 
this  recorded  movement  in  terms  of  grams  or  some  other  con- 
venient unit ;  and  (4)  to  measure  the  duration  of  this  pressure. 
One  of  these  instruments  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  and  appears 
schematically  also  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  3.  The  frame-work  of 
the  instrument  (see  Fig.  2),  which  is  made  of  hardwood,  con- 
sists of  a  baseboard  "A  B, "  i  M.  x  18  cm.  x  2.5  cm.,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  erected  an  upright  support  "/?,"  40X  18  x  1.5 
cm.  From  the  upper  extremity  of  this  upright  projects  a  hori- 
zontal arm  "O,"  18x3x2.5cm.,  from  which  bangs  a  lever 
**C"  50  X  2.7  X  I  cm.,  suspended  from  a  pivot  pin  "A"  about 
which  as  an  axis  the  lever  is  &ee  to  move  in  a  %'ertical  plane. 
This  movement,  however,  is  limited  by  a  slot  in  the  baseboard. 
17  cm.  long,  through  which  the  lever  projects  to  a  distance  of 
10  cm.  below.  This  lever  carries  a  make  and  break  contact 
operated  by  a  thin  spring  tongue  oi  sheet  copper  9  x  i  cm. 
against  which  the  subject  presses  the  index  finger  of  the  band 
at  Che  point  "g."     The  upper  end  of  this  tongue  is  held  tight 
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against  the  lever  by  the  screw  of  the  binding  post  '>&."  The 
excursion  of  the  lower  end  of  thi»  spring  tongue  is  limited  by  a 
yoke,  "y,"  of  sheet  copper  which  is  fastened  to  the  lever  by 
the  binding  post  "p."  The  tongue  of  copper  is  adjusted  to 
bear  against  the  yoke  so  as  to  close  the  chioooscopc  circuit 
passing  through  the  binding  posts  "k"  and  "^."  When  the 
subject  presses  against  the  starting  lever  the  spring  tongue  is 
pushed  back  thxough  a  distance  of  1  ram.  against  the  surface 
of  the  lever. 

For  my  experiments  on  the  duration  of  the  back  pressure  I 
needed  also  to  record  the  time  during  which  the  subject  exerted 
pressure  upon  the  starting  lever.  For  this  purpose  I  employed 
another  circuit  passing  to  the  spring  tongue  through  the  bind- 
ing post  "k"  and  from  the  spring  tongue  to  the  bindiug  post 
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"m,"  which  {MUms  e&roag:b  the  lever  and  oSos  a  bcarinc oa 
(be  MnUct  next  to  the  spring  tongoe. 

The  finnih  post  "^'  of  the  finish  contact  *'Gr"  ft  aiender 
Mick  t$  en.  loofc,  operates  as  does  the  '*finisb-past"  *'»"  on 
the  finwb  contact  illnatrated  in  Fig.  i,  B  This  poat  *  V  is 
ftxed  to  an  axis  bearing  a  contact  disc  Totating  aboot  the  axis 
when  the  poM  is  mov^  to  or  from  its  vertical  positioa.  This 
dine  ia  no  adjnatcd  that  a  slight  morement  of  the  post  '*^'  to 
the  left  from  the  vertical  position  breaks  an  electrical  contact 
with  the  bmab  *V"  projecting  from  the  binding  post  "4."  A 
•pring  catch  **a"  prevents  the  rebonnd  <^  the  post  '*it'  after 
it  baa  been  forcibly  knocked  down.  When  the  starting  and 
fintflh  contacta  jnst  described  are  placed  in  orcnit  with  the 
cbronotioope  we  have  a  rate  of  movement  apparatus  analogons 
to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  i. 

The  meaaurement  of  the  amount  of  backward  start  or  bock 
prcMure  ia  accomplished  tbrough  the  following  special  features 
of  the  Instrument.  The  lever  "C"  extends  thnmgh  a  slot  in 
the  boaeboard  and  is  attached  below  at '  V"  to  a  spring  balance 
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"F"  which  is  graduated  in  grams.  From  the  scale  of  this 
balance,  an  observer  can  read  in  grama  the  amoont  of  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  subject  toward  the  right  npon  the  lever 
"C."  From  this  reading,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  subject 
may  be  calculated  by  using  the  formula  for  a  lever  of  the  third 
order,  the  ratio  of  the  arms  twing  1:1.5  when  the  Aiibjecl's 
finger  is  held  at  "g."  In  practice,  however.  I  did  not  obtain 
the  '*back  pressure"  readings  directly  from  the  spring  balance 
"/■,"  A  light  cord,  "s"  (see  diagram  Fig.  3)  fastened  to  the 
lever  "C"  at  "r«"  and  passing  through  a  slot  in  the  perpen- 
dicular "E,"  was  run  through  a  pulley  and  held  taut  by 
means  of  a  light  weight.  To  this  coid  was  attached  a  marker 
"w,"  by  means  of  which  any  displacement  of  the  lever  *'C" 
due  to  pressure  exerted  upon  it  toward  the  right,  conld  be 
graphically  recorded  upon  the  smoked  .surface  of  the  kymo- 
graph "H."  By  a  simple  computation,  which  will  be  set  forth 
in  the  treatment  of  results,  the  operator  can  determine  at  the 
close  of  each  series  just  how  much  "back  pressure"  is  repre* 
seutfrd  by  each  displacement  of  the  marker  recorded  upon  the 
kymograph  sheet. 

To  keep  the  distance  constant  between  the  starting  lever  and 
the  "finish-post"  "d"  despite  variations  in  the  displacement 
of  the  lever,  a  cord  "r"  tics  the  finish  contact  'C7"  securely  to 
the  lever  "C"  When  the  lever  "C  is  displaced  toward  the 
right,  the  "finish-post"  is  drawn  after  it  npon  the  track  "A"' 
upon  which  it  lightly  rests.  To  reset  the  apparatus  for  a  new 
experiment,  the  post  "d"  must  not  only  be  replaced  in  vertical 
position  a  tier  each  movement,  but  the  finish  contact  "G"  to 
which  it  is  attached  must  be  slid  back  upon  the  track  "K" 
until  the  cord  "f"  is  taut.  A  light  brass  nxl  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  at  first,  but  was  supplanted  by  the  cord,  owing 
to  the  friction  of  the  rod  on  its  bearings. 

The  duration  of  the  back  pressure  was  measured  in  hun- 
dredths of  a  second  from  the  direct  tracing  of  a  100  V.  Koenig 
fork.  The  higher  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  kymograph  was 
necessarily  run  to  obtain  this  tracing  drew  out  the  curve  of 
back  pressure  made  by  the  marker  "w"  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  obscure  the  point  at  which  the  cuT%'e  fell  away  from  the 
horizontal,  when  back  pressure  on  the  lever  "C  was  released. 
The  point  at  which  the  curve  rose  from  the  horizontal  when 
the  lever  "C"  was  displaced  remained  readily  distinguishable. 
I  therefore  used  this  point  of  the  cur\-e  traced  by  the  marker 
"w"  to  indicate  the  moment  at  which  the  back  pressure  began. 
To  indicate  the  moment  at  which  the  back  pressure  ceased  to 
act  upon  the  lever  "C"  I  employed  the  marker  "N,"  Fig.  3. 
This  marker  made  its  tracing  upon  the  kymograph  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  the  points  of  marker  "w"  and  the  marker  of 
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tile  tuning  fork.  The  marker  "m"  was  in  a  circuit  connected 
with  the  binding  posts  "^"  and  "«."  Figs.  2  and  3.  The 
1)jnding  fHJSt  "/'"  is  connected  with  the  meta)  tongue  against 
which  the  subject  presses  his  6nger.  The  post  "n"  is  a  thumb 
screw  with  a  platinizt'd  point  projecting  through  the'Iever  "C," 
When  the  subject  presses  his  hand  upon  the  metal  tongue  at 
the  point  "g'."  and  thereby  breaks  the  chronoscope  circuit  at 
the  yoke  "/,"  he  presses  the  copper  tongue  against  the  platin- 
ized point  of  the  thumb  screw  contact  "n"  thus  closing  the 
circuit  through  the  marker  '*//."  The  release  of  back  pres- 
sure upon  the  lever  "C"  is  followed  by  ( i )  a  movement  of  the 
metal  tongue  to  the  left  thus  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  marker. 
and  (2)  a  simultaneous  movement  iu  the  same  direction  of  the 
lever  "C"  communicated  through  the  cord  "5"  to  marker  "w." 
I  therefore  expressed  the  duration  of  back  pressure  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tuning  fork  "Af"  occurring  be- 
tween the  initial  displacement  from  the  horizontal  of  the  line 
traced  by  "w"  and  the  break  in  the  line  traced  by  "A'"  upon 
the  release  of  the  pressure  of  the  spring  tongue  of  the  contact. 
The  same  general  procedure  was  employed  throughout  the 
experiments.  At  a  given  signal  the  subject  placed  the  index 
6nger  of  his  right  band,  back  uppermost,  against  the  starting- 
post,  and,  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  make  a  mos'ement  of 
the  hand  at  maximal  rate  toward  (he  6nish-post.  awaited  the 
signal  to  move.  When  this  signal  was  given  he  knocked  o\-er 
the  fjnish-jxjsl  with  as  rapid  a  movement  of  the  hand  as  pos.si- 
b!e.  The  subject  is  made  lo  uudcrstand.  however,  that  he  may 
delay  the  start  of  the  movement  until  be  finds  himself  ready 
for  a  maximal  effort.  Details  of  the  method  will  be  iatroduced 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  results.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  only  way  to  guarantee  a  perfectly  horizontal  movement 
from  the  starting  to  the  finish-post  Ls  to  employ  some  device 
for  guiding  the  band.  This  would  probably  introduce  so  much 
constraint  on  the  part  of  the  subject  that  it  was  th<mght  better 
to  allow  a  perfectly  free  movement  and  to  neglect  the  slight 
errors  in  time  arising  from  this  small  variation  in  the  extent  or 
direction  of  movement. 

Results. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  fall  into  two  main  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  two  groups  of  experiments  mentioned 
above.  They  show,  first,  the  effect  of  the  mnning  starts  of 
various  extent,  and  second,  the  effect  of  preparatory  back  pres- 
sure and  its  duration,  upon  the  maximal  rate  of  movement. 

Ivxperlincnts  upon  sc\-en  subjects  furnished  the  data  for  the 
first  group  of  results.  One  of  these  subjects,  always  desig- 
nated in  the  tables  by  B.,  isa  young  woman,  an  nndei^aduate 
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studeut  in  biology.  The  others  are  men,  and  all  are  graduate 
students  in  psjxholojjy  with  the  exception  of  T.,  who  is  an  in- 
strnctor  in  ps>*chology.  Only  the  last  named  subject  bad  any 
experience  in  experiments  on  the  rate  of  movement  before  this 
investigation  was  begun, 

In  the  experiments  which  constitute  the  first  group  of  my 
results,  the  subjects  invariably  made  a  series  of  twenty  succes- 
sive extensor  movements,  fullnwed  after  a  brief  period  of  rest 
by  a  series  of  the  same  number  of  flexor  movements.  By  al- 
ternating the  series  of  extcnstir  and  flexor  movements  the  effects 
of  practice  and  fatigue  may  be  expected  to  be  distributed  evenly 
over  the  results  of  both  flexion  and  extension,  thus  rendering 
possible  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  extensor  and  flexor  times. 
The  interval  between  the  movements  in  a  series  was  no  greater 
than  was  necessary  to  allow  the  operator  at  the  chronoscope  to 
record  the  reading.  During  this  interval  the  subject  reset  the 
instrument  for  the  next  experiment  by  raising  the  *"(inish-po.st'* 
or  "enish-posts."  to  the  vertical  position;  in  the  second  main 
group  of  experiments  he  al«»  shoved  the  finish  contact  (see 
Fig.  2).  back  on  its  track  "A'"  until  the  cord  'V"  was  taut. 
Not  more  than  ten  series  of  twenty  ex[wriments  each,  in  all 
20C  movements,  divided  equally  between  flexion  and  exten.sJon, 
were  made  by  the  same  subject  in  one  day.  Usually  a  day's 
work  was  restricted  to  eight  .series.  The  average  and  mean 
variation  of  each  series  of  extensor  and  flexor  movements  were 
computed  and  these  formed  the  basis  for  the  collation  of  the 
results  presented  in  Table  I. 

The  set  of  experiments  which  came  first  in  chronological 
order  was  composed  of  a  series  without  a  running  start.  Three 
subjects,  S.,  H.,and  B.,  made  800  extensormovemenls  each,  or 
forty  series,  and  the  same  number  of  flexor  movements.  Two 
subjects,  T.  and  M..  who  entered  somewhai  later  into  the  in- 
vestigation, made  t6o  extensor  movemenls  or  eight  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  same  number  of  flexor  movements. 

The  values  which  are  reported  in  the  lines  opposite  (he  letter 
which  stands  for  each  of  these  five  subjects  (see  Table  I )  are 
the  grand  averages  of  the  averages  of  the  sejiarate  series.  I 
give  in  this  table  in  vertical  columti  below  the  caption  "Subj,'* 
the  letters  which  represent  the  names  of  the  five  subjects.  In 
the  second  column  under  the  caption  "Movt."  I  indicate  by 
"Ex."  or  "Flex."  whether  the  line  contains  values  of  extensor 
or  flexor  movetnents.  In  the  third  column  headed  "o."  1 
give  for  each  subject  the  grand  average  of  the  extensor  and 
flexor  experiments  comprising  what  I  have  called  the  first  set, 
namely,  those  made  without  running  start.  At  tbe  bottom  of 
the  table  I  give  the  combined  averages  of  the  extensor  and 
flexor  movements  of  the  five  subjects,  and  also,  for  a  special 
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parposc  which  I  shall  have  occa^on  to  refer  to  shortly,  the 
averages  of  ihc  three  subjects  only.  S..  H.,  and  B. 

By  referring  to  ihe  table  it  mil  be  seen  that  the  extensorj 
movement  is  performed  by  my  five  subjects,  on  the  average,  is  < 
1 16.  lo-  and  the  flexor  movement  in  102. 41T.  a  decisive  advantage 
ia  favor  of  the  flexor  movement  of  13.70'.     An  inspection  of  the 
individual  values  will  show  that  the  6ve  subjects  differ  greatljr 
among  themselves  in  average  rate  of  speed.    The  most  rapid  an ' 
S.  and  T.  who  are  tall  and  possessed  of  long  arms.    Next  in  order  j 
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Average  times  in  9l};ina  and  BTcntge  mean  rariations  of  extettaor  and ' 
Sczor  tnovements  over  <io  eta.  without  a  running  »tart,  ami  w-tlh  fonrj 
extents  of  ninniog  start.  For  the  o amber  of  experiment*  of  whicll' 
these  are  the  collated  Hvera)£e«  scv  text,  page  369.  The  table  gives  alsoi^ 
the  excess  of  extensor  over  flexor  valaes. 

are  H.  and  M.  who  are  both  men  with  short  arms,  while  R, 
who  has  the  longest  times,  is  a  woman  of  somewhat  less  tbas 
mediam  stature.  These  differences  betwom  the  subjects  apply 
with  respect  to  both  extension  and  flexion,  that  is,  a  subject 
who  is  relatively  more  rapid  in  extension  is  also  raote  rapid  in 
flexion.  The  differences  in  favor  of  flexion  which  may  be  found 
in  the  column  headed  "o."  in  the  third  group  of  oolomas, 
under  the  caption  "Excess  of  Ext.  over  Flex."  vary  from  a 
minimum  of  4.90-  with  the  most  rapid  mover  to  3$.2v  with  the 
slowest  mover. 

The  average  mean  variations  of  the  series  of  experiments  in 
this  set  is  found  in  the  Srst  column  headed  "o."  of  the  gnmp 
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of  columns  ondcr  the  heading  "Mean  Variation."  Tbe  average 
meAn  variatiou  of  the  five  subjects  is  8.90-  for  exteasiou  aud 
io.6a  for  flexion.  Thus  tbe  mean  variation  for  fiexton  is 
greater  than  tbe  mean  variation  for  extension  despite  tbe  fact 
that  the  average  value  of  an  extenwr  movement  is  greater 
than  tbe  av<;rage  valui;  of  a  flexor  movement.  This  difference 
between  the  average  mean  variation  holds  true  for  all  the  sub- 
jects with  the  exception  of  B  whose  average  mean  variations 
favor  flexion  by  o.  Iff.  This  subject  has  the  longest  average 
values  for  the  movements.  It  would  appear  from  this  result 
that  flexion  may  be  more  rapidly  executed  than  extension  but 
a  maximal  rale  is  less  constauily  maiutaiiicd. 

The  second  set  of  cxperimeuLs  in  chronogical  order  are  made 
with  a  start  of  3  cm.,  the  third  with  a  start  of  7.5  cm.,  the 
fourth  with  a  start  of  0.5  cm.,  and  tbe  fifth  with  a  start  of  i  cm. 
Each  subject,  excepting  T.  aud  M.,  made  S2oextensor  and  tbe 
same  number  of  flexor  movements  or  26  series  of  each  move- 
ment. T.  and  M.  made  but  d  series.  From  these  results  I 
obtained  the  average  values  and  the  mean  variations  set  down 
in  the  columns  headed  by  appropriate  captious. 

The  order  in  which  these  setsof  experimeuts  were  made  was 
adapted  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  tbe  effect  of  practice  from 
that  of  the  running  start.  The  average  extensor  time  without 
a  running  start  was  found  to  he  116, iir.  Although  the  sub- 
jects bad  been  allowed  three  series  of  extensor  and  flexor  move* 
mentseach,  by  way  of  practice,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  tbe 
effect  of  practice  would  continue  to  make  itself  fett  throughout 
Ibis  first  set  of  experiments,  and.  indeed,  to  some  extent,  through 
the  other  sets.  The  average  extensor  time  for  all  subjects  in 
the  second  set  with  a  running  start  of  3  cm.  is  85.8c.  a  differ- 
ence of  $o.sa  apparently  in  favor  of  the  running  start.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  dne  io  part  or  in  toto  to  the  effect 
of  practice.  When  we  consider  next  the  average  exteusor  time 
with  a  running  start  of  7.5  cm.,  that  is  890-,  we  find  a  difference 
of  27(7  in  favor  of  the  longer  running  start  in  comparison  with 
tbe  average  time  without  a  runniug  start,  but  a  difference  of 
3.20' in  favor  of  the  shorter  rtnining  start,  3  cm.,  in  comparison 
with  the  longer  running  start.  7.5  cm.  We  must  conclude 
from  these  values  that  the  difference  between  the  values  with 
3  cm.  and  7. 5  cm.  start  is  due  not  to  practice  but  to  the  running 
start.  Practice  and  a  running  start  have  produced  a  low  value 
for  3  cm.,  but  the  shorter  running  start  is  favored  over  the 
longer  running  start  despite  the  greater  practice  had  in  the 
tatter  set  of  experiments.  The  propriety  of  this  analysis  re- 
ceives further  justification  on  considering  tbe  values  of  the 
fourth  aud  fifth  sets,  namely,  97.9?  with  a  running  start  of  0.5 
cm.,  and  88.60-  with  a  runniug  start  of  i  cm.    Of  all  the  experi- 
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ments  with  running  start  those  with  ^  cm.  were  made  with  the 
least  practice.  Despite  this  fact  the  average  value  is  the 
smallest.  The  average  x'alue  with  a  running  start  of  0.5  cm. 
is  the  largest  of  those  with  the  running  start.  It  would  appear 
from  these  results  that  as  we  increase  the  running  start  from  o 
to  3  cm.  we  reduce  the  rate  of  movement,  and  this  redaction  is 
of  such  an  amount  as  to  oh-wure  the  expected  effects  of  practice, 
As  we  pass  from  a  running  start  of  3  cm.  to  the  longer  running 
start  of  7.5cm.  wt.-ap[)carto  increase  the  time  of  movement,  and 
this  despite  the  fact  that  practice  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a 
reduction  in  the  average  time  of  movement. 

That  a  running  start  should  reduce  the  average  rate  of  move- 
ment is  to  be  expected.  To  enter,  into  the  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  reduction  is  hardly  necessar>'.  It  is  a  question 
of  some  uncertainly  whether  the  greatest  amount  of  reduction 
dne  to  the  running  start  is  to  be  expected  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  running  start  and  therefore  to  show  most  with  running 
starts  of  very  small  extent  or  whether  the  decrease  is  dne  to 
the  getting  up  of  speed  which  may  be  supposed  to  increase 
proportionately  with  the  extent  of  the  start.  My  restilts  for 
extensor  movements  show  the  greatest  reduction  with  the 
smallest  running;  start  in  coniparisrm  with  the  movement  with- 
out a  running  start.  I  am  not  permitted  to  draw  any  coocln- 
sions  from  this  fact  at  this  place  owing  to  the  experiments  with 
running  starts  having  been  performed  late  in  the  investigation 
and  it  being  impossible  to  distiugui.sh  the  effect  of  this  mnniog 
start  from  that  uf  practice. 

If  the  reduction  in  rate  of  movement  is  proiwrtional  to  the 
extent  of  the  running  start  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  increased 
time  of  movement  with  a  start  of  7.5  cm.  over  the  time  of  those 
having  a  3  cm.  start.  The  difference  between  these  values, 
as  we  have  said  above,  represents  a  true  difference  between  the 
running  starts.  The  cause  for  this  difference  is  to  be  sought 
in  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the  individual  subjects. 

The  course  of  the  results  for  flexor  movements  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  extensors.  The  average  time  of  all  the 
subjects  without  a  running  start  in  flexor  movements  is  103. 4<r. 
This  time  reduces  to  88, lo-  with  a  running  start  of  0.5  cm.,  to 
78. Iff  with  a  running  start  of  i  cm.,  to  74.60^  with  a  running 
start  of  3  cm.,  and  increases  to  76.8^  with  a  running  start  of 
7-5  cm. 

The  results  of  the  individual  subjects  do  not  in  every  case 
conform  to  the  course  of  those  of  the  averages  of  all  the  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  practice  would  operate  on 
all  the  subjects  alike,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  when  we 
compare  3  cm.  with  0.5  cm.  that  we  will  not  find  in  every  case 
the  same  decrease  as  we  proceed  to  the  longer  start.     Every 
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subject  shows  a  considerable  decrease  io  average  time  with  0.5 
cm.  from  the  values  obtained  without  a  running  start,  and  a 
smaller  decrease  when  the  rnnning  start  is  increased  to  i  cm. 
This  is  true  of  both  extensor  and  flexor  movements.  But  when 
we  increase  the  start  to  3  cm.  subject  S.  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  both  exten«on  (69.80-  to  8i.6<7)  and  lu  flexion 
(60.  IO-  to  jo.yir)  and  H.  shows  an  increase  in  flexion  (79.3b-  to 
86. Iff).  The  other  seven  values  conform  to  the  averaj;e  result. 
When  we  compare  the  individual  results  with  the  running  start 
of  3  cm.  and  7.5  cm.,  we  fimi  a  decrease  in  the  time  of  move- 
ment for  S,  in  extcnsiou  (Si. 6<r  to  67. i<r)  and  flexion  (70.70- to 
57.8ffJ.  and  for  T.  in  extension  (y^.H<r  to  72. jo-).  The  other 
seven  values  for  the  longer  running  start  conform  to  the  aver- 
age result,  though  the  values  with  3  cm.  and  7.5  cm.  for  the  flexor 
movements  of  subject  T.  are  practically  the  same.  S.  and 
T.  have  a  long  reach.  H.,  B.,  and  M.  have  a  short  reach.  In- 
deed the  practical  ctmdilioiis  of  the  experiments  showed  a 
stretch  of  50  cm.  plus  a  running  start  of  7.5  cm.,  to  be  too  long 
for  these  three  subjects  and  for  this  reason  I  reduced  uiy  extent 
of  recorded  movement  to  35  cm.  in  a  subsequent  group  of  ex- 
periments. I  believe,  therefore,  that  theincrea.wd  average  time 
with  a  running  start  of  7.5  cm.  is  due  to  the  diminished  rates 
at  the  end  of  the  movements  owing  to  the  short  reach  of  three 
of  my  subjects.  So  far  as  uiy  results  show  at  this  point  the 
effect  of  a  running  start  is  always  to  rednce  the  time  of  move- 
ment, and  up  to  and  including  a  start  of  3  cm.  it  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  length  of  start. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  five  sets  of  experiments,  a  sixth 
set  wilhoui  ninnin^  start  was  made  upon  my  three  most  prac- 
ticed subjects  S.,  H.,  and  B.  The  results  of  Ibis  set  gave  me 
standard  values  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  effects  of  running 
starts  after  practice  has  been  eliminated.  Sixty  experiments 
or  three  series  were  made  on  each  subject  with  both  extensor 
and  flexor  movements.  Kor  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
averages  of  these  subjects  without  a  running  start  after  practice 
with  their  averages  with  a  ninning  start  1  show  in  Table  2  the 
results  uf  the  sixth  set  of  experiments  with  these  subjects  in 
the  column  under  the  caption  "With  practice."  The  other 
values  in  thi.s  table  I  have  taken  directly  from  Table  i.  From 
Table  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  extensor  time  for  the 
three  subjects,  without  a  running  start  and  without  practice,  is 
130.5CT;  after  practice  it  is  101.50-.  The  average  time  of  these 
subjects  in  Kx.  with  a  running  start  of  0.5  cm,  is  91.10-,  with 
a  running  .start  of  i  cm.  it  is  87. 60,  with  a  running  start  of  3 
cm.  it  is  87.  Iff,  aud  with  a  runniug  start  of  7.5  cm.  it  is  86.10-. 
We  see  from  these  results  that  the  great  difference  between  the 
movement  without  a  running  start  and  with  the  smallest  run- 
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Averaj^e  tioiea  in  aiffma  and  exce»a  of  cxtCD»or  over  flexor  values. 
Takru  directly  from  Table  I.  excepting  the  o  colnmn  "with  practice" 
which  are  the  results  of  the  sixth  set  of  experiments  and  ihow  the  ef- 
fect ol  practice  upoa  the  time  ol  uiovetiient  wttboul  s  rnoaiog  statt 
and  the  approximation  CSabjectsS.  and  H, )  of  extensor  anrf  flexor  times 
as  a  result  of  practice. 

ning  start  is  not  entirely  dne  to  practice.  The  differeaceis 
10.49,  a  further  decrease  due  to  doubling  the  running  start  i« 
Z-S",  Qnd  a  tripling  of  the  running  start  decreases  the  average 
time  only  0.50-.  With  flexor  movements  this  decisive  reduction 
in  the  time  with  the  smallest  running  start  is  not  so  apparent. 
The  average  time  without  a  running  start  and  without  practice 
is  104. 4v,  and  with  practice  it  is  90.717.  This  time  is  reduced 
when  a  running  start  of  0.5  cm.  is  given  to  84  6(r;  a  reduction 
of  6.i(T.  When  the  running  start  is  doubled  to  t  cm.  the  time 
is  reduced  to  77.6cr  a  reduction  of  7(r,  When  tbe  running  start 
is  increased  to  ^  cm.  the  time  increases  to  79.30".  Conformity 
witb  the  rest  of  our  results  leads  us  to  expect  a  decrease  in  time 
where  we  find  this  increase.  This  di.screpancy  is  really  due  to 
the  diminished  value,  77.6<r.  when  the  running  start  is  t  cm. 
The  reduction  in  the  average  is  contributed  by  one  subject,  H... 
who  has  the  value  79.20-  as  the  average  time  witb  1  cm.  This 
is  far  below  what  we  should  expect  from  his  other  results.  I 
can  in  no  way  account  for  the  short  times  which  he  gives  for 
the  running  start  of  i  cm.  If  we  exclude  this  result  from  the 
average,  thereby  increasing  the  time  of  flexion  with  i  cm.,  we 
find  that  the  course  of  the  rcdtiction  in  movement  wilh  flexion 
corresponds  to  that  with  extension,  namely,  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion in  time  is  found  with  the  smallest  running  start  of  0.5  cm., 
a  reduction  next  in  amount  with  1  cm.  and  a  further  small  re-' 
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daction  with  3  cm.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  these 
results  that  the  greatest  reduction  in  time  is  made  by  the  small- 
est raDuing  starts  0.5  cm.  and  i  cm.  Beyond  this  extent  of 
running  start  the  limes  appear  to  reduce  slowly.  It  is  proba- 
bly fair  to  conclude,  when  different  subjects  traverse  a  stretch 
of  50  cm.  at  a  maximal  rate  of  speed,  that  relatively  the  great- 
est loss  of  time  occurs  within  the  first  half  centimeter  of  the 
stretch,  certainly  within  the  first  centimeter.  It  is  likely  that 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  recorded  time  is  involved  in  the 
actual  start  of  the  movement.  The  elimination  of  the  actual 
start  disposes  of  a  great  part  of  the  difference  between  the  rates 
of  movements  for  diflFereat  subjects.  It  should  also  be  consid- 
ered in  this  connection  that  the  experiments  de.signated  as 
"without  running-  siart'^  were  actually  made  with  a  start  of  i 
mro.,  the  distance  through  which  the  starting  post  moved  be- 
fore electrical  contact  was  made  and  the  cbronoscope  began  to 
record.  As  we  perhaps  have  a  reason  to  expect  from  the  analy- 
sis of  the  production  of  voluntary  movements  the  start  of  the 
movement  is  a  critical  point,  not  only  during  the  course  of 
preparation  preceding  the  actual  start,  but  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  after  the  movement  is  actually  begun. 

The  values  in  Table  2  under  the  caption  "Excess  of  Ex.  over 
Flex."  show  the  effect  of  practice  upon  the  difference  between 
the  time  of  extensor  and  Oexor  movements.  This  effect  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  two  columns  under  "0,"  the  first 
of  which  contains  values  based  upon  the  results  of  the  first  set 
of  experiments  without  a  running  start  and  without  previous 
practice,  and  the  second  contains  values  based  npon  the  re- 
sults of  the  sixth  set  which  was  made  without  a  running  start 
but  with  the  advantage  of  practice  in  all  the  preceding  sets  of 
experiments.  An  inspection  of  the  total  averages  of  tiiesetwo 
columns  shows  that  the  excrss  of  extensor  movement  time  over 
flexor  movement  time  has  been  reduced  from  16. la  to  lo.So-. 
In  the  case  of  S.  the  reduction  is  from  4.9'r  to  0.49;  in  the  case 
of  H.  from  i8.2«r  to  3.4<r.  As  to  B.,  however,  the  result  is 
quite  different:  the  excess  has  increased  from  25.20-  to  28.50-. 
In  other  words  for  the  two  subjects  S.  and  H.,  extensor  and 
flexor  movement  times  have  approximated  each  other.  This 
approximation  is  effected  by  the  greater  decrease  in  extensor 
than  in  flexor  movement  times.  This  result  is  shown  in  Table 
III  in  which  I  have  isolated  the  extensor  and  flexor  movement 
times  for  S..  H..  andB. ,  with  no  running  start,  without  practice 
and  with  practice  respectively,  and  have  shown  in  the  column 
on  the  right  the  decrease  in  extensor  and  flexor  times  respec- 
tively for  each  subject.  Extensor  times  for  S.  decreased  6. 25^ 
and  flexor  times  only  i.yv;  for  H.  extensor  times  decreased 
15.80  and  flexor  limes  only  11. cw.     In  the  case  of  B.^on  the 
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other  hatid,  the  greater  decrease  was  in  flexor  times;  28.2<r 
against  24.917.  This  probably  indicates  that  in  the  case  of  .sub- 
jects S.  and  H.  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm  were  tinder 
less  perfect  control  than  the  flexors  when  the  experiments  of 
this  investigation  began. 

Granting  that  this  be  true,  we  must  not  suppose,  in  analogy 
with  so  many  processes  of  learning,  that  there  ts,  at  the  out- 
set, a  relative  imperfection  in  the  connection  of  the  nervous 
tracts  leading  from  the  cortical  centres  to  the  root  cells  of  the 
motor  nerves  for  the  extensor  nniscles  of  the  arm.  This  would 
be  the  argument  in  a  study  of  reaction-limes  but  in  the  present 
case  it  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  with  the  time  required  for 
movement  and  not  with  the  motor  impub%  from  the  cortex  that 
we  are  concerned.  The  core  of  the  present  problem  is  in  the 
education  or  training  of  the  muscle  itself  and  probably  also  in  the 
training  of  aifcrcnt  tracts  from  the  muscle  to  the  cord  and  the 
corresponding  efferent  tracts.  For  if  we  estimate  the  rate  of 
the  nervous  impulse  between  the  extensor  of  the  arm  and  the 
brachial  region  in  the  cord  at  27  M.  per  sec.  we  find  that  tfl 
400-,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  duration  of  an  extensor 
movement  over  50  cm.,  the  ner^'ous  impulse  can  travel  o\"er  a 
little  more  than  one  meter.  But  this  is  a  greatrr  distance  than 
that  between  the  exteusor  of  the  arm  and  the  brachial  region. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  tbat  in  the  course  of  a  movement  oc- 
cupying S$tr  or  900-.  and  probably  in  movements  of  short 
duration,  there  is  lime  for  a  sensory  impulse  from  the  muscl 
to  reach  the  cord,  and  for  a  motor  impulse  to  return  in  time 
re-eoforce  the  primary  impulse  which  initiated  the  movement. 
The  more  quickly  after  the  beginning  of  the  movement  this 
re-euforcement  occurs,  if  it  occur  at  all.  tht-  greater  will  be  the 
acceleration  of  the  movement  within  the  50  cm.  course  and 
consequently  the  shorter  the  lime  required  to  make  the  de- 
sired movement.  Camerer  (3  :  25)  showed  that  in  movements 
not  of  the  maximal  rate,  the  instant  of  greatest  velocity  in  the 
extensor  movement  occurs  nearer  the  end  of  the  course  than  in 
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the  flelor  movement.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  would  be  found 
true  of  movements  of  intended  maximal  rate  and  50  cm.  in 
extent.  It  might  evca  be  found  that  the  moment  of  maximal 
velocity  is  subsequent  to  the  moment  at  which  the  50  cm.  limit 
is  passed.  In  this  case,  obviously,  any  means  that  would  has- 
teu  the  instaut  of  maximal  velocity  so  as  to  briug  it  within  the 
time  required  in  covering  the  course  of  50  cm.,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rale  of  niove- 
taient  o\'er  the  whole  course.  Whether  any  such  process  has 
occurret!  in  these  experiments,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
since  m}*  apparatus  is  not  adapted  for  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  variations  in 
rate  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  .separate  movement 
throughout  a  long  course  of  training  before  any  conclusion  can 
be  offered  in  lhi.s  matter. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
mean  variation  of  all  subjects  for  extensor  movements  is  less 
than  for  flexor  movements,  despite  the  fact  that  the  extensor 
movements  are  of  longer  duration  than  the  flexor  movements. 
The  course  of  the  mean  variation  compared  with  the  average 
times  pre5wnLs  little  of  interest,  the  mean  variation  varying  with 
the  values  tbemH:lves.  It  is  perhaps  worth  calling  attention  to 
the  small  average  mean  variation,  i.kt  of  Subject  T.  in  flexion 
■with  7.5  cm.  start  (see  Table  I).  Another  subject,  S.,  has  a 
variation  with  the  same  start  of  but  i.jtr.  These  variations 
represent  a  remarkable  constancy  in  the  rate  of  movement. 
The  relatively  large  variations  of  the  time  values  of  B.  and  M. 
for  7.5  cm.  start  indicate  perhaps  a  greater  unsteadiness  owing 
to  the  short  reach  of  each  subject.  The  total  averages  of  the 
mean  variatious  follow  the  same  general  course  as  the  total 
averages  of  the  time  values.  There  is  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
averages  of  the  0.5  cm.  columu,  as  compared  with  the  averages 
of  the  o  column  ;  from  8.90-  to  4.20-  and  from  io.6o-  to  4<r 
respectively,  with  differences  of  4.70'  and  6.6cr  for  extension  and 
flexion  respectively.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of  the  average 
for  flexion  with  a  start  of  i  cm.  over  that  with  a  start  of  0.5 
cm.;  4.3tr  compared  with  4*r.  With  this  exception  there  is  an 
almost  uniform  decrease  in  the  average  values  until  the  7,5 
cm.  start  is  reached  where  a  slight  rise  occurs  in  conformity 
with  the  general  result  of  the  time  of  movement.  It  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice  that  this  slight  irregularity  in  the  course 
of  the  average  variations  is  due  to  the  large  mean  variations  of 
B.  iu  both  extensor  and  flexor  movements  and  of  H.  in  flexor 
movements.  Conseciuently  the  same  disturbance  occurs  in  the 
averages  of  the  three  most  practiced  subjects,  S.,  H.,  and  B., 
given  at  the  foot  of  Table  I. 

Daring  an  extended  course  of  experiments  it  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected  tbat  dinrnal  variations  in  the  time  of  movement,  result- 
ing from  the  iaconstant  physical  condition  of  the  subjects  will 
occur. 

Tabu  IV. 


Sobj. 

Movt. 

o 

0.5 

I 

3 

7-5 

S 

Ex. 
HIex. 

3-5 
3-4 

4-3 
5-0 

ti 

»-7 
35 

I.O 

r -1 

H 

Fx. 

Flex. 

5-« 
5-5 

4-3 
5-2 

41 

45 

4-9 
2.9 

5.0 

4-3 

B 

Ex. 
Flex. 

3-7 
5  1 

li 

5.6 
41 

a-5 
31 

».8 
30 

Total 

Av.   IMll 

-  Ex. 
'  Flex. 

4-6 

3-9 
50 

4-6 

3  4 

3a 

1:1 

In  these  experiments,  however,  the  variations  of  thb  kind 
were  slight  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  affected  the 
general  results.  The  values  represented  in  Table  IV  are  those 
of  the  mean  variations  of  the  daily  mean  variations  of  the  lime 
of  movement  from  their  average.  They  pertain  to  three  sub- 
jects, S.,  H.  and  B.  The  results  obtained  from  subjects  T.  and 
M.  are  excluded  from  this  table  because  their  experiments  under 
each  condition  of  running  start,  were  made  in  one  day.  The 
values  in  the  column  headed  "o."  are  the  mean  variations  of 
ten  daily  variations  from  their  average.  They  are  the  results 
of  all  experiments  made  with  no  running  start,  within  a  period 
of  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904-1905.  The 
values  represented  in  the  remaining  columns  are  in  each  case 
the  mean  variations  from  the  average  of  six  mean  daily  varia- 
tions and  the  experiments  on  wliich  each  column  is  based  cov- 
ered a  period  of  two  weeks.  Below,  and  opposite  the  caption 
**Total  Av.  daily  Var,"  are  the  averages  of  the  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  all  subjects. 

The  result  is  very  satisfactory*.  The  average  daily  variation 
of  extensor  movements  ranges  from  z.gcr  to  4.S0-,  and  of  flexor 
movements  from  2.8^  to  5.00-.  Experience  has  led  us  to  expect 
just  such  variations  a.s  these  from  fairly  practictrd  subjects  even 
in  the  course  of  a  single  series  of  experiments.  The  statement 
that  diurnal  variations  do  not  affect  the  final  results  of  these 
experiments  seems  therefore  to  be  justified.  Notwithstanding 
this  I  decided  to  couduct  a  series  of  tests  of  the  maximal  rale  of 
movement  under  all  the  conditions  of  running  start  which  had 
been  employed  in  the  preceding  experiments,  but  from  which 
the  possibility  of  diurnal  variations  in  rate  should  be  eliminated, 
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and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  which  each  subject  should 
be  in  an  approximately  uniform  conditioo  as  regards  practice. 
It  was  necessary  accordingly  to  obtain  from  each  subject  in  a 
single  experimental  period  a  record  of  his  best  effort  under  all 
the  conditions  of  running  start.     To  make  this  practicable 
without  fatiguing  the  subjects  I  employed  a  series  of  only  ten 
flexor  and  ten  extensor  movements.     The  course  over  which 
the  time  of  movement  was  to  be  recorded  was  reduced  from  50 
cm.  to  35  cm.  in  order  to  bring  it  easily  within  the  reach  of  my 
shortest  armed  subjects.     The  successive  series  of  experiments 
were  made  in  the  order  of  the  increasing  running  start.     The 
first  series  was  nith  no  running  start,  the  second  with  a  start 
of  0.25  cm.,  which  was  not  employed  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, the  third  with  0.5  cm.  start,  and  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  serieswere  made  with  a  start  of  i  cm..  3cm.,  and  7.5  cm. 
respectively.     Five  subjects  took  part  io  these  experiments,  of 
wbora  S.,  H.,  and  B.  were  practiced  in  the  experiments  which 
have  just  been  reported.    G.  and  E.  were  unpracticed  subjects. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  tabnlated  in  Table  V. 
Each  value  in  this  table  represents  an  average  of  only  ten  ex- 
periments ;  a  single  series.    In  the  third  column  from  the  left  of 
the  table  under  the  caption  '*o. "  are  the  averages  of  the  ten  ex- 
tensor and  ten  flexor  movements  without  a  ninuing  start  made 
by  each  of  the  &ve  subjects  who  are  desiignatcd  by  Initial  in  the 
first  column.     The  averag«>  of  the  movement  times  with  run- 
ning starts  in  succeeding  series  are  tabulated  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  the  appropriate  captions  and  the  corresponding  mean 
variations  are  set  down  in  the  middle  group  of  columns  from 
lefl  to  right  under   the  caption  "Mean  Variations. "     On  the 
Tight  are  the  differences  between  the  times  of  flexor  and  exten- 
sor movements.     At  the  foot  of  the  tables  are  the  total  averages 
of  the  averages  of  extensor  and  flexor  movements  of  all  sub- 
jects aud  also  the  separate  total  averages  of  the  values  for  three 
practiced  subjects,  S.,  H.,  and  B. 

By  referring  to  the  total  averages  in  the  tables  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  of  all  subjects'  average  cxten.sor  movement 
time  is  78.4a,  while  that  of  the  flexor  movement  time  is  6g(r. 
The  averages  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  values  in  the  column 
under  the  caption  0.25  cm.  are  respectively  77.5''  and  68.2(r;  a 
reduction  of  only  0.91?  and  o.Sir  respectively  from  the  total 
averages  of  the  first  column.  The  averages  for  extensor  and 
flexor  movements  respectively  in  the  columns  headed  by  0.5 
cm.,  are  770-  and  66.817  ;  a  further  reduction  of  0.5a  and  1.417. 
Prom  this  point  the  decrease  of  the  total  averages  is  more 
rapid;  from  770  to  72.70-,  and  from  66.8<r  to  58.81^  for  exten- 
sion and  flexion  respectively,  with  a  start  of  1  cm.  With  a 
start  of  3  cm.  the  averages  descend  to  67.20-  and  5S.3(r;   an  ad*-' 
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MOT't 

Til 

me. 

• 

Mean  VariaUon. 

Excess  of  Bx.  ovti '. 

1         1         1 

Sab}. 

o 

0.35 

0-5 

t 

3 
53-a 

7-5 
5" -3 

0 

.1-7 

0.25 
3-9 

05 
i.S 

I 
1.4 

3 
3-6 

7-5 
2.3 

D 

a.25 

OS 

I 

3 

S. 

F,x. 

62.4 

61  .S 

63.2 

57-& 

a -5 

4.6 

9.2 

S.3 

7 

Flex. 

59  9 

57-« 

54-0 

49-4 

46.0 

43-1 

3-1 

29 

1.4 

IS 

I.O 

1.3 

H. 

Ex. 

»9.i 

H9.0 

88. 1 

«i.» 

76.0 

73.4 

41 

3-9 

3-3 

2.9 

a. a 

3.7 

S.8 

7.6 

«.9 

II.J 

fi 

Flex. 

80.3 

81.479-3 

70.1 

b9-,t 

*4-,1 

St 

5  9 

S-' 

.vo 

'■?, 

3-4 

B. 

K£. 

0-5 

97.996.1 

86. 7 

80.4 

73-4 

5-S 

.^-a 

a. 4 

a. 3 

3.1 

31 

21-5 

19.7 

ao.5 

ao.Q  I J 

Flex, 

77.0 

76  2,75.6 

66.7 

59'7:SO-8 

'2.1 

.14 

4.1 

S-^ 

t-7 

3.3 

G. 

Ex, 

67  4154.9163-064.5:59-7150,8 

2,1 

3-4 

4.1 

5.5 

I  7 

3.3 

a,o 

Cl 

1,9 

M  7 

14 

Flex. 

65 -4:63  Si^a ■  1I49 -S^S ■  I W* -4 

n 

3.6 

3-3 

1-4 

3.1 

z.a 

B. 

Ex. 

74.S|74-Oi7j.8,73.o 

66.163.3 

4-7 

^■^t 

1.8 

1-7 

.VB 

7.1 

13. 1 

11.7 

[4.6)10 

Flex. 

67.7 

63.7 

63.1 

5«-4 

56-3 

iS-5 

6.9 

S-b 

30 

1.9 

a-7 

1-9 
2.8 

Toti: 

£x. 

78.4 

77-5 

77.0 

72-7 

67.2 

63.0 

4.0 

a-8 

.VI 

3-9 

3.2 

9.8 

g.a 

10.413.8 

lO 

Ava. 

Flex. 

$9.0 

68.3 
Sa.9 

82.4 

58-li 

55-3 

5*-3 

4-2 
4-4 

4-2 
,,6 

33 

25 
as 

3-01,9 
a.62.6 

Jk-n.  tt 

Ex. 

7.?-,^ 

70.  T 

6.S-,1 

10 -9 

IC.fr 

13-313-3 

9 

B.H.B. 

Flex. 

734 

71.669.6(63.1 

sa-s 

54-9 

3.8 

4-3 

3-8 

3-0 

i.Ai.S 

Average  times  in  sigma  and  average  mean  variatioiu  of  extenaor  and 
flexor  movements  over  35  cm.  vithont  a  rnnning  start,  and  five  extents 
of  rnnning  start.  Bach  valne  is  the  average  of  ten.  The  table  give* 
also  the  excess  of  eirtensor  over  flexor  valncs. 

ditional  decrease  of  5.50-  and  3.5(7  respectively  for  extensor  and 
flexor  movements.  Finally,  with  a  start  of  7.5  cm.  there  is  a 
farther  decrease  of  5.2(7  and  30-  for  extensor  and  flexor  move- 
ments respectively,  1.  e.,  from  67.2(7  to  620-,  and  from  55.3* 
to  52.3<r.  These  difierences  indicate  a  very  ^ight  decrease  in 
the  time  of  movement  with  a  start  of  even  0.5  cm.  and  a  rapid 
and  almost  uniform  decrease  up  to  and  including  the  longest 
running  start,  7.5  cm.  An  inspection  of  the  individual  values 
in  the  table  shows  no  series  of  results  the  course  of  which  does 
not  run  parallel  with  that  of  the  final  averages. 

The  total  averages  of  the  mean  variations  follow  approxi- 
mately the  same  course  as  the  averages  of  the  times  movement. 
There  is,  however,  one  discordant  result,  namely,  the  average 
mean  variation  of  extensor  movements,  2.8(7,  in  the  colnnm 
under  the  caption  7.5  cm.  This  result  is  0.60-  higher  than  the 
total  a\-erage  of  mean  variations  in  extension  in  the  ccdtimn 
headed  3  cm.  This  disturbance  of  the  uniformity  of  the  final 
result  is  introduced  by  one  of  the  nnpracticed  subjects,  K., 
whose  mean  variation  in  extensor  movements  with  a  start  of 
7.5  cm.  is  3,S«r  against  1.7(7  with  a  start  of  3  cm.  Theaverage 
mean  variations  of  the  three  most  practiced  subjects,  S.,  H., 
and  B.,  are  still  less  in  accord  with  the  total  averages  of  the 
time  of  movement,  due  chiefly  to  subject  B.*s  large  variatioiu 
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to  flexor  movements  with  a  start  of  0.5  cm.  and  i  cm.,  and  to 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  S/.s  mean  variations  in  both  exten- 
sor and  flexor  movements.  The  total  average  movement  times 
of  these  three  subjects,  while  higher  than  the  total  averaj;e  of 
all  subjects,  conforms  to  the  general  result. 

The  experiments  of  the  secoud  main-division  of  this  investi- 
gation were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  effect  of 
back  pressure  and  the  time  during  which  it  is  exerted,  upon 
the  time  of  movement  over  a  course  of  50  cm.  with  no  running 
start. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  6rst  set  of  these  experimeuts,  namely, 
to  &nd  the  effect  of  "back  pressure"  alone  upon  the  time  of 
movemeut,  the  instrument  illustrated  in  Figs.  3  aud  4  was 
brought  into  u.se  but  only  the  marker  "w,"  Fig.  3,  was  em- 
ployed on  the  kymograph,  The  data  for  the  following  results 
were  obtained  from  eight  subjects,  He.,  Ma.,  E.,  St..  W.,  J., 
Mc,  and  V.  He.,  E.,  St..  and  V.,  were  graduate  students  in 
psychology,  Ma. ,  was  a  visitor  at  the  laboratory,  and  the  others, 
W.,  J.,  and  Mc,  were  graduate  students  in  chemistry  and 
biology.  All  of  these  subjects  were  unpracticed  excepting  E. , 
who  bad  had  practice  in  the  one  scries  of  experiments  with  a 
35  cm.  course  under  the  various  cocditions  of  running  start. 
It  is  desirable  to  employ  practiced  subjects  in  the.se  experi- 
ments provided  they  are  ignorant  of  the  purpose  of  the  iuvestt- 
gation.  All  of  my  practiced  subjects,  however,  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  object  of  the  experiments,  and  it  was  feared  that 
this  would  afl'ect  the  results  which  might  be  obtained  from 
Ihem  in  this  part  of  the  investigation.  They  were  therefore 
excluded,  aud  the  data  which  I  shall  present  in  the  following 
pages  is  collected  only  from  unpracticed  subjects. 

Three  or  four  preliminary  trials  were  made  with  each  sub- 
ject in  order  to  m2ke  him  familiar  with  the  apparatus  and  the 
signals.  The  amount  of  back  pressure  that  each  subject  wonld 
probably  exert  was  determined  in  these  preliminary  trials,  and 
the  tension  of  the  spring  in  the  balance  *'/""  (see  Fig.  2)  was 
adjusted  accordingly.  It  was  ajiparent.  even  from  these  pre- 
liminary trials,  that  there  would  be  large  iadividual  variations 
in  the  amount  of  back  pressure.  If  the  tension  of  the  spring 
in  the  balance  "P"  were  constant  there  would,  in  some  cases, 
be  a  large,  and  in  other  cases  a  slight  displacement  of  the  lever 
"C"  But  in  order  to  eliminale  as  far  as  possible,  difference 
in  the  extent  of  backward  start  as  a  factor  in  the  results,  the 
tension  of  the  spring  at  the  beginning  of  each  series  was 
adapted  as  nearly  as  could  be  to  the  probable  amount  of  back 
pressure  that  wonld  be  exerted  by  each  subject  as  indicjiled  in 
the  preliminary  trials.  Some  subjects  therefore  began  the  pusb- 
back  against  a  heavier  initial  dead  weight  than  others.      This 
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inequality  id  conditions,  it  seems  to  me.  is  of  little  if  any  o 
sequence  in  these  experiments  tnasmtich  a^  the  tension  of  the 
spring  was  constant  for  each  subject.  The  tension  of  the 
spring  was  usually  set  at  too  g  though  in  some  cases  it  was 
as  low  as  o. ,  and  in  others  at  intennediate  points,  determined 
in  each  case  by  preliminarj'  experiment. 

After  a  series  of  ten  extensor  and  ten  flexor  movements  the 
operator  has  the  cbrouoscope  readings  and  also  Htc  tracings 
of  the  marker  "tp,"  Fig.  3,  upon  the  smoked  surface  of  the 
kymograph.  The  latter  are  measured  and  the  value  of  each 
excursion  of  the  marker  "a^'  is  computed  in  grams.  A  single 
example  wiU  illustrate  the  method.  Suppose  the  tension  of  the 
spring  in  the  balance  "/^"  is  such  that  the  indicator  points  to 
100  g.  Now  if  the  lever  "C"  is  pushed  back  until  the  indica- 
tor on  the  balance  points  to  200  g.,  the  marker  "zt'"  has  made 
an  excursion  of  S  mm.  on  the  kymograph.  Thesubjcct  in  such 
a  case  ha.s  overcome  the  initial  100  g.,  and  has  added  another 
100  g.  to  the  reading  on  the  balance.  But  be  has  been  pushing 
at  "G"  against  a  lever  of  the  third  order  in  which  the  length 
of  the  whole  lever  (50  cm.)  is  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  the 
long  arm  (33.3  cm. ).  Hence  in  the  above  case  the  amount  of 
back  pressure  is  equal  101.5  (100  g.-j-ioog.)  =  300  g.  That 
is  with  the  tension  of  the  spring  at  too  g.  an  excursion  of  9 
mm.  ou  the  kymograph  represents  a  pressure  of  300  g.  AU 
computations  of  back  pressure  were  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  ten  chronoscope  records  and  the  ten  records  of  back 
pressure  were  averaged  to  obtain  the  values  which  are  set  down 
m  Table  VI.  In  this  table  in  the  colnmn  under  the  caption 
'  'Snbj. ' '  are  the  initials  of  the  eight  subjects  who  aided  in  these 
experiments,  and  00  the  right  of  this  the  two  columns  under 
the  caption  "Pressure"  contain  the  average  back  pressure  in 
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each  subject  in  extensor  and  flexor  move- 
ments respectively.  The  last  two  columns  on  the  right  contain 
the  averages  of  the  times  of  these  movements. 

In  every  case  a  longer  time  is  required  for  extensor  than  for 
dexor  movements  and  the  back  pressure  in  extensor  movements 
is  always  less  than  that  in  flexor  movements.  In  the  case  of  He., 
for  example,  the  time  for  extension  is  92.70-,  and  the  back  pres- 
sore  is  416  g.  The  time  for  flexion,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
87.3<r.  and  the  back  pressure  13650  g.  Taking  these  eight  sub- 
jects together  the  average  time  of  extensor  movements,  shown 
at  the  foot  of  Table  VI.  is  121. 3<r;  of  flexor  movements,  100. 7<t. 
The  corresponding  averages  of  back  pressure  are  369.3  g.  and 
409.06  g.  respectively.  That  is.  while  the  average  time  of 
flexion  is  20.60-  shorter  than  that  of  extension,  the  average 
back  pressure  in  flexioa  is  139.76  g.  higher  than  in  extension. 
A  study  of  the  individual  results  showed,  however,  that  a  sin- 
gle very  rapid  movement  is  not  invariably  preceded  by  a  high 
degree  of  back  pressure.  Moreover,  a  very  rapid  movement  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  less  intense  pressure  than  a  slower 
movement.  The  averages  in  Table  VI  show  further  that  a  sub- 
ject whose  time  is  short  does  not  invariably  exert  a  high 
degree  of  back  pressure.  Ma.,  e.  g-.,  whose  extension  lime  is 
next  to  the  shorie.st  gives  a  low  back  pressure  in  extension; 
only  233  g.  and  though  his  flexion  time  is  shortest  on  the  list, 
namely  80.50-.  there  are  three  (He.,  J.,  and  Mi.),  whose  back 
pressure  in  flexor  movements  is  greater  than  his. 

If  the  amount  of  initial  back  pressure  were  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  time  of  the  subsequent  movement  we 
should  find  that  a  large  difference  between  the  times  of  flexor 
and  extensor  movi-ments  iiccurs,togflher  with  a  large  differ- 
ence between  the  back  pressure  exerted  in  preparation  for  the 
same  movements.  In  an  attempt  to  find  such  a  correspond- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  eight  subjects  of  these  experiments  I 
have  taken  the  differences  between  the  back  pressure  values 
and  the  time  values  in  Table  VI  and  from  these  differences  I 
have  con.slructed  Table  VII.  The  pressure  differences  for  each 
subject  in  the  "Pressure"  column  are  arranged  in  order  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest.     In  the   "Time"  column  on  the 
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right  iirethe  difTerences between  each  snbject's  times  for  Bexioo^ 
and  extension.  The  figures  in  parentheses  on  the  right  of  this 
column  designate  the  place  which  each  I'alue  would  occujiy  if 
placed  in  order  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  The  subject 
"He."  who  has  the  largest  difference  in  pressure.  234.5  B  •  ^*s 
the  smallest  difference  in  time,  5.40".  The  subject  E.  who  has 
the  smallest  difference  in  pressure.  50  g.,  has  ibc  largest  dif- 
ference in  time,  38«7.  Another  subject,  V.,  who  has  the  next 
smallest  difference  in  pressure.  65  g.,  has  a  large  difference  in 
time,  24.6cr.  [f  we  exclude  these  three  subjects  from  consider- 
ation, we  find  with  the  other  five  subjects  that  the  excess  of 
pressure  with  the  flexor  movement  is  correlated  with  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  time  of  flexor  movemeuts,  although 
the  order  of  subjects  )V.  and  /.  for  time  of  movement  is  the 
reverse  of  that  for  pressure,  the  difference  in  neither  case,  how- 
ever, being  large.  The  evidence  presented  in  this  tabic,  not  very 
strong  to  be  sure,  appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
average  the  more  rapid  movements  are  preceded  by  a  higher 
degree  of  back  pressure  and  the  slower  movements  by  lower 
pressure.  My  results  show  uuequivocallj  that  greater  back  pres- 
sitre  occurs  in  pre|)aration  for  flexor  mov-ements.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  more  intense  antagonistic  contractioii 
of  the  extensor  than  the  flexor  muscles.  Perhaps  in  the  motor 
area  of  the  cortex  disper.siou  of  excitation  occurs  more  readily 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  extensor  than  of  the  flexor 
muscles.  This  would  not  necessarily  contradict  the  facts  as  they 
appear  in  spastic  paralysis,  in  which  disorder  there  is  a  contin- 
uous strong  contracture  of  the  flexor  muscles.  In  these  cases 
the  cortical  excitation  has  had  time  to  overcome  the  greater 
resistance  toward  the  flexor  centres — granting  that  there  is  a 
greater  resistance  in  this  direction — whereas  in  these  experi- 
ments the  cortical  excitation  and  its  dispersion  cover  a  period 
of  only  several  hundredths  of  a  second  at  most,  and  the  resist- 
ance toward  the  flexor  centres  can  probably  be  only  partially 
overcome  in  so  brief  a  Lime. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  which  had  to  do  with  the 
final  purpose  of  this  investigation,  namely,  to  find  the  effect  of 
the  time  during  which  back  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  time 
of  movement,  are  necessarily  based  upon  meagre  data  owing  to 
the  tedious  nature  of  the  experiments.  In  addition  to  the 
marker  "ir,"  Fig.  3,  which  traces  the  pressure  curve  upon  the 
kymograph,  we  require  the  electro- magnetic  marker  "A'" 
which  isactuaicd  by  a  current  passing  through  the  posts  "*" 
and  "»,"  and  marks  on  the  kymograph  the  point  in  the  ctirve 
traced  by  the  marker  "w"  at  which  back  pressure  ceases  and 
the  movement  is  begun.  The  tuning  fork  "vV  traces  the 
time  line  by  which  the  duration  of  back  pressure  is  determined. 
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The  kymograph  w«s  therefore  necessarily  run  at  such  high 
speed  that  though  it  carried  fully  three  meters  of  paper  it  was 
«  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  more  than  S  or  10  records 
upon  a  single  slieet. 

The  fivesuhject.sof  these  experiments  were  graduate  students 
in  chemistry  ami  biology.  AH  were  unpracticed  excepting 
Wi.,  who  made  but  one  aeries  of  ten  flexor  and  ten  extensor 
movements  in  the  preceding  set  which  had  to  do  with  the  effect 
of  back  pressure  upou  the  time  of  movement,  and  all  were 
ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  experiments. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  embodied  in  Table  VIII, 
in  which  are  shown  the  time  of  movement,  the  back  pressure 
measured  in  grams,  and  ilie  duration  of  back  pressure  measured 
in  fractions  of  a  second  for  each  subject  in  extension  and 
flexion.     Each  value  represenus  an  average  of  four  or  five. 

In  the  case  of  Wi.  the  average  lime  of  the  extensor  move- 
ments, io6.3(r,  is  shorter  than  thai  of  the  flexor  movements, 
I49.6<r,  and  the  shorter  time  of  back  pressure,  o  08  sec.,  pre- 
cedes the  shorter  movement ;  extension  106. 3?.  In  thrcecases 
out  of  the  five,  O.  S.,  and  Mc,  in  flexion,  and  Ha.  in  exten- 
sion, the  longer  average  duration  of  back  pressure  occurs  with 
the  shorter  lime  of  movement. 
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That  is  with  subject  O.  S,,  the  duration  of  back  pressure  in 
the  shorter,  or  flexor  movements,  is  0.78  sec.  as  compared  with 
0.44  sec.  in  the  longer  or  extensor  movements.  With  Mc.  it  is 
1.06  see.  with  the  shorter  and  0.53  sec.  in  the  longer  time  of 
movement,  and  with  Ha.  it  is  0.626  sec.  in  the  shorter  and  0.52 
sec.  in  the  longer  time  of  movement.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in 
the  results  obtained  from  Wi.  and  fiom  P.,  the  longer  duration 
of  back  pressure  occurs  with  the  longer  time  of  movement.  In 
the  first  case  it  is  o.  1  sec.  with  the  longer  movement  compared 
with  0.08  sec.  with  the  shorter  movement,  and  in  the  second, 
0,275  ^^*  with  the  longer  and  0.33  sec.  with  the  shorter.    The 
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a\'erages  of  the  values  in  Table  VIII  show  that  on  the  who! 
the  longer  duration  of  back  pressure  (0,54  sec.)  occurs  with 
the  briefer  or  flexor  movement  (93.30-)  but  the  evidence  of  the 
individual  results  is  not  decisive.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  results  obtained  from  each  of  these  subjects,  ex- 
cepting \Vi.,  confirms  the  results  of  the  preceding  set  of 
experiments  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  greater  amount 
of  back  pressure  occurs  on  the  side  of  the  more  rapid  or  flexor 
movements.  For  the  one  exception  to  this  general  result  I  am 
not  able  to  account. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  education  of  a  boxer  the  first 
precaution  is  to  train  him  out  of  the  habit  of  "telegraphing." 
as  it  is  called  ;  or  drawing  the  arm  backward  In  prejjaraiion  for 
a  stroke.  In  the  light  of  the  experiments  discussed  in  this 
paper,  and  of  those  reported  by  Wootlworlh  on  ' '  The  Voluntary 
Control  of  the  Force  of  Movement,"  (9),  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  boxer's  backward  start  Ixrfore  dealing  a  blow  may,  on  the 
whole,  aid  him  in  making  a  quick  and  forcible  stroke.  If  this 
is  true  the  only  justification  for  training  him  out  of  this  be- 
havior lies  in  the  fact  that  the  backward  start  tells  the  oppo- 
nent when  and  where  the  expected  blow  will  come.  Since  the 
boxer  may  be  trained  out  of  this  antagonistic  action  it  seemed 
probable  that  ray  most  practiced  subjects  may,  in  the  course  of 
practice,  have  trained  themselves  out  of  the  back  pressure  pre- 
paration for  arm  movements. 

Accordingly  the  matter  was  put  to  trial  with  S.  and  T. 
both  of  whom  knew  the  purpose  of  the  test.  The  former 
acted  as  my  subject  in  all  the  experiments  of  the  &rst  division 
of  this  investigation;  namely,  those  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  rnnning  stari  upon  the  time  of  movement.  While  T.  had 
considerably  less  practice  in  these  experiments  he  was  well 
trained  in  similar  investigations  in  previous  years. 

F^ch  subject  first  .submitted  to  two  scries  of  experiments  of 
ten  flexor  and  ten  extensor  movements  each  in  which  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  in  the  balance  *'F,"  Fig.  2,  was  reduced  to 
o.  He  was  urged  to  make  the  quickest  possible  movement 
white  at  the  same  time  avoiding  back  pressure.  Following 
this  were  two  series  in  which  for  each  subject  the  tension  of  the 
spring  was  set  at  200.  In  these  series  the  subjects  were  not 
requested  to  avoid  back  pressure  without  giving  attention  (o 
the  initial  stage  of  the  movement.  It  is  prol^ble  that  the 
lack  of  such  instruction,  since  these  series  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  preceding,  suggested  the  backward  push  so 
vividly  that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  ihcliack  pres- 
sures with  no  tension  and  those  with  a  tension  equivalent  to 
200  g,  than  would  otherwise  appear.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  appear  in  Table  IX  in  which  the  time  of  move- 
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meat  and  back  pressure  are  arranged  horizontally  in  Hoe  with 
the  figures  whicb  designate  the  tension  of  the  spring.  In  every 
case  the  greater  hack  prei^ure  is  in  the  flexor  movemeat-s  where 
also  the  time  is  the  shorter.  When  the  ten^ou  of  the  spring 
was  o.  and  the  subjects  were  asked  to  avoid  back  pressurt:,  at 
the  same  time  making  the  quickest  i>ossIbIe  movement,  some 
back  pressure  was,  nevertheless,  exerted.  In  the  case  of  S.  it 
was  93-13  g.  and  97.5  g.  in  extension  and  flexion  respectively. 
For  T.  it  was  41.35  g.  and  226.5  g.  respectively.  When  the 
tension  of  the  spring  was  made  equivalent  to  200  g.  and  the 
subjects  were  not  instructed  to  avoid  back  pressure  but  only 
to  make  tlie  quickest  possible  movement,  S.  considerably  re- 
duced his  tune  of  movement;  namely,  94  5"  to  76.6<r  in  exten- 
sor movements.  T.'s  time  was  less  reduced;  from  80.60-  to 
76. S"^  in  extension  and  from  69.  it  to  65"-  in  flexion.  When 
the  tension  of  the  spring  wa.s  made  200  g.  and  the  subjects  at- 
tended only  to  the  speed  of  the  required  movement,  S.'s  back 
pressure  was  increased  from  93. 12  g.  to  946.8  g.  in  extension, 
aud  from  97.5  g.  to  i,336.6g.  in  flexion,  while  T.  increased  his 
back  pressure  from  41.25  g.  to  818  4  g.  and  from  226, 5  g.  to 
i,03i.2g.  in  extension  and  flexion  respectively.  These  results 
indicate  that  these  subjects  have  not  in  the  course  of  practice 
been  trained  out  of  the  backward  start  or  back  pressure.  They 
indicate,  further,  that  attention  when  directed  to  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  increases  its  time,  for  when  under  the  .second 
condition  of  the  experiment,  namely,  when  they  were  required 
to  attend  only  to  the  speed  of  the  mo^'ement  and  not  to  the  be- 
havior at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the  time  of  move- 
ment is  reduced,  as  pointed  out  above,  from  94.  s^  to  76.6*^,  and 
&om  8o.6(r  to  76.3<r  in  extensor  for  S.  and  T.  respectively,  and 
in  flexor  movements  from  St.ga  to  64.97  and  from  69.10-  to 

SUUMAJtV. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
With  but  two  indecisive  exceptions  the  fourteen  subjects  of 
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these  experiments  are  more  rapid  in  (Ixeor  than  in  extensor  move- 
ments. But  while  the  maximal  flexor  rate  is  the  higher  it  is 
less  constantly  mainiained  than  that  of  extensor  movements; 
/.  f.  the  mean  variation  of  the  flexor  times  ts  higher  than  that 
of  the  extensor  times. 

The  rate  increases  and  the  mean  variation  decreases  as  the 
TUDntng  start  is  made  longer  but  not  beyond  a  certain  maximal 
start.  Among  starts  of  0.5  cm. ,  i  cm.,  3  cm.  and  7.5  cm.  that 
of  3  cm.  is  most  favorable  for  a  rapid  movement  over  a  course 
of  50  cm.  The  greatest  loss  in  time  and  the  largest  variations 
occur  within  the  first  centimeter  of  the  course;  perhaps  within 
the  first  half  cenliineier. 

For  some  subjects  there  is,  as  a  result  of  practice,  a  greater 
increoM;  in  the  rate  of  extensor  than  of  flexor  movements. 

The  initial  backward  start  or  "back  pressure"  is  not  a  con- 
stant faclor  in  determining  the  rate  of  movement.  The  greater 
amount  of  "back  pressure"  almost  invariably  occurs,  on  the 
average,  in  preparation  for  flexor,  which  are  the  more  ra[Hd 
movements. 

The  duration  of  "back  pressure,"  as  far  as  this  investigation 
shows,  hax  no  effect  upon  the  rate  of  movement. 
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RECENT  STUDIES  OF  NORMAL  ILLUSIONS  OF  MEMORY. 

AQflTysts  of  the  tocmory  conttcionsoes*  revesls  ft  ^up  of  on^nic 
MtisAlions  anil  affective  procirsfves  tM  the  characteristic  mark  of  famil- 
iarity in  certain  pans  of  our  cxperieucc.  Thcsc  constitntP  the  a>Ided 
symbol  tbut  councutK  them  <le5uiteiy  with  our  own  paxt.  How  eilicieut 
19  this  symbol,  and  what  arc  the  ways  in  which  it  may  fail  to  ftilfill  Its 
duty,  we  may  ask,  for  nature  has  made  few  thiii{{»  perfect,  and  our 
memory  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  False  memory,  even  more  than 
falM  perception,  is  no  useful  function  of  mind.  Vet,  like  the  iUuaioni 
of  perception,  the  illu^ioua  of  memory  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
normal  functions  at  work  under  somewhat  unD*uAl  comlitionfl. 
'  In  the  review  of  the  literature  given  below  I  shall  not  follow  Ticch- 
ener's  inclusive  nsc  of  thcterm  'memory  illusion,'*  but  shall  limit  the 
cousideiaitou  io  ^rufnuesia  as  a  uoimal  process,  that  is,  at  it  occurs  in 
CTery  day  life.  Taken  ia  this  limited  sense,  memory  illusion  is  not  a 
topic  that  has  yet  received  very  much  attcution  iu  the  text  books,  and 
Kcueral  treatises  on  psychology,  thuuj'h  special  articles  an  the  subject 
hare  not  been  infrequent."  This  acglcct  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
TJew  ol  the  fact  thai  false  memory  i^  s  matter  of  relatively  frequent 
occurrence  and  i<  certainly  of  great  practical  importance.  There  are 
■Iso  nn  gnat  diilicullies  in  the  way  of  its  investigation.  Experiment 
has  not.  however,  been  seriously  applied  to  the  study  o(  it  until  within 
the  last  five  years.  0(  the  Htudies  that  have  beeu  mnde  within  that 
time  t  shall  take  up  first  merely  the  quantitative  aspect  o(  normal 
memory  illuvion.  after  that  some  of  the  conditions  upon  which  mem- 
ory illusion  depends.  Our  first  question  is:  To  what  degree  can  our 
memory  geuerally  be  dcpeuded  upon?  To  what  extent  is  our  subject- 
ive certainty  a  measure  of  objective  reality?  We  may  consider  Ihia 
question,  first,  inde|>endently  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  mem- 
ory illusions  occur.  We  miRht  suppose  on  the  oue  hand  that  the 
■bJlity  to  tell  whether  one  really  remembers  a  thing  or  not  could  not 
depend  upon  anything  but  upon  the  degree  with  which  one  tries  (or 
on  other  characteristics  of  the  per:«on  remembering)  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  things  remembered  or  other  external  cunditious.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  might  suppose  that  a  real  memory  illusion, 
auaIi>gou»  to  the  illusions  of  perception,  would  depend  more  upon  the 
external  condition  of  the  thiiif^s  to  be  remembered  than  upon  the 
person  trying  to  remember.  These  arc  two  things  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  cunsidcriug  the  results  that  are  rcganicfi  as  instances  of 
menitiry  illusion. 

Some  of  the  studies  on  the  amount  of  forgetting  under  different  con- 
ditions give  incidentally  something  on  theamount  of  memory  lllnslon. 
I  shall  deiicribe.  first,  very  briefly,  several  studies  in  which  relatively 
simple  miiterial  and  short  time  intervals  were  used,  and  then  gather 
tlie  results  lugctUer  in  one  table.  The  same  will  then  hv  done  for  the 
more  complex  material  and   longer  time  iotervalft.     Whipple  in  his 

>0«illinr  of  Psychology.  1*196.  p.  »Rs, 
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stady  on  thr  memory  (or  the  pitch  of  lone-s  g^Tcs  in  one  of  hlfl  Ishle* 
the  right  and  wrong  ca*es  iu  two  groups — the  judgmeuts  raiaile  with 
certainty  fin>i  those  mailr  with  uitrertninty  ss  to  correctness.*  Sim- 
moos  presented  to  bis  subjects  a  series  of  colors,  each  color  being  fol- 
lowed by  H  nnmcrul.  After  u  certain  time  interval  the  series  of  colors 
wa»  BK''")  shovrit  slowly  while  the  subject  ^va!>  rcr|uC9tei[  to  record  fot 
each  color  the  tirst  natneral  that  occurred  to  hiui,  sUtting  also  whether 
he  regarded  that  numeral  as  the  correcl  one,  the  wrong  one.  or  whether 
he  was  doubtful.*  Fttizi  preseuted  visually  series  of  numerals,  non- 
sense syllablen,  and  worda  to  hi&  sul)jcct<i  and  after  time  intervals  of 
from  two  to  thirty  secoada  asked  the  subject  to  uy  to  recall  the  series. 
He  gives  the  results  on  the  amount  of  memory  error.*  Hiehl  exposed 
groups  of  numerals,  lines  in  different  positions,  and  colors  for  ten 
^ecoI■d^  at  a  time  and  had  the  subject  recall  the  groups  after  Z4  hours.* 
These  four  studies  ^ve  the  following  results  on  the  amount  of  netn- 
ory  error: 


Wrtmf. 

48.9" 
47.0  " 
21.0  " 
1 1.6" 
36.6" 


Right. 

73-4% 
51.0" 


Certain      1t.ti,:„„,. 

U,.cerUiuf^'"PP** 

Simmons 

Finzi 

Dichl 


This  gives  ■  general  average  of  36.6%  wrong.    That  is  to  say,  in  3^ 

of  the  instances  when  one  reports  a  thing  from  memory  and  thinks  he 
is  correct,  be  is  mistaken.  Bnt  on  account  of  the  great  variations  this 
average  means  comparaiiTcly  litttc.  I'crhaps  most  significant  among 
these  fignres  is  the  36.6%  wrong  in  Whipple's  results  when  the  subjects 
were  'certain'  that  their  iudgmeuts  hail  l>eencorrecl.  When  they  were 
doubtful  but  still  thought  tncy  were  correct  they  were  wrong  about 
half  the  lime.  489%  of  the  number  of  instances.  Some  indication  is 
also  given  of  the  effect  uf  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  memory  il- 
lusion. The  simpler  material  seems  to  be  more  conducive  to  memory 
illusion. 

The  conditions  in  the  studies  just  considered  are  found  only  in  the 
laboratory.  Host  of  the  recent  studies  on  memory  illusion  and  its  re- 
lated problems  have  been  made  with  more  compter  materials  than 
these  and  with  longer  time  iatcrvals.  The  aim  has  been  to  approach 
more  nearly  the  usual  conditions  of  every  day  life.  The  tnteresi  of 
the  Investigators  has  always  been  the  practical  one.  How  far  can  we 
depend  upon  our  uiemnry  for  accuracy  utider  the  ronditiona  in  which 
we  commonly  use  it?  The  studies  that  come  under  this  topic  msy  he 
divided  into  three  gronps,  according  to  the  material  u»ed.  (i)  A  com* 
piex  picture  baa  been  shown  the  subject,  and  the  same  described  from 
memory  after  diSereut  time  intcr^'«ls.  (})  Snbjecf)  bare  beeu  asked 
to  describe  from  memory  a  place  they  have  seen  once  (or  many  times), 
not  knowing  beforehano  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  do  »o.  (3) 
Subjects  have  been  asked  to  describe  an  eveut  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed, generally  without  knowing  that  they  would  be  cnlle'd  upon  to 
do  so  Xi>l  all  of  these,  however,  give  a  ijuAntitative  statement  of  the 
degree  of  memory  lllnsion,  being  concerned  with  other  related  ques- 
tions. 


^  Am.  Jotir.  of  Pi^tk..  I9ai,_p.4«. 

■  Frcviilt  □<:«  of  I'aramncain.     /*]>'.  Jtrv,.  iSq^. 

*Zut  I'aicrsuGliuuji  der  AaffaasunKafaJdjtkeU  nad  Hctkialilskelt.  fiydM.  Ar. 
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Lobsien  osed  a  oicturc  of  «  country  scene,  with  a  smstl  boy  fishing 
fa  a  brook  in  the  lorcRroand.  and  some  baildtn^s,  trees  and  a  bridge, 
etc.,  further  back.  This  was  ahowu  lor  two  miaDles  to  school  chil- 
dren, agrd  9-14  years.  Iniinediately  afterwards  they  were  anked  to 
•DSwer  twel\-e  questions  couceruiog  the  picture.    Ou  three  of  these 

goas  be  gives  the  results  concerning  the  iiiaiter  in  which  we  are 
JlereMed.'  Wrcochner  used  a  picture  of  an  oM  luan  holding  a 
if  food  on  bin  lap,  from  which  he  is  feeding  a  small  boy  standing 
»idc.  This  Mras  shown  to  adult  subjects  for  forty-five  seconds. 
iiSercnt  time  intervaU.  varying  from  tiiurteen  hours  to  scren- 
[cen  days,  these  subjects  answered  a  list  of  questions  concerning  the 
picture.  Some  of  them  without  seeing  the  picture  a  second  time  de- 
•cribed  it  in  this  way  more  than  once.^  Stern  showed  a  colored  pic- 
lure  to  school  chi  Idren,  aged  to-ii  yearo,  for  one  minute.  The  picture 
iras  that  of  a  *  Bauernstnbv,"  and  more  complex  than  the  otners  so 
Etr  metitioued.  Immediately  after  beiug  shown  the  picture,  the  cLil- 
flrcn  ilescribed  it  from  mcninrj*in  as  full  detail  as  they  could,  first  with- 
out tbeaidofciuestions.  When  this  had  bceu  done  they  auswerediu  addi- 
tion a  list  of  supplementary  questious  coucerninf;  the  picture"  Borst 
ued  five  different  pictures:  i,  Picture  of  three  children  playing  with  a 
Ibeep  in  a  meadow.  3.  Picture  of  a  rabbit.  3.  Picture  of  three  chil- 
dren in  a  garden.  4.  Picture  of  a  woman  and  two  children  lookinj;  for 
nuslirooms.  5.  Ashepherd  with  a  child  and  dog,  driving  some  sheep 
ttarou}*h  the  woods.  Each  of  these  was  showu  for  one  minute  toadult 
lubiects.  After  time  intervals  of  three,  and  nine  days  the  subjects  de- 
»cribed  them,  first,  without  questions,  and  then  immediately  after- 
wards answered  a  list  of  questions  concerning  them.  The  quantitative 
results  from  these  studies  may  he  brought  together  in  eeneral  aver- 
ttea>  disregarding,  for  the  time  being,  the  differences  in  the  coudi- 
^ns  under  which  these  re&ults  wereubtaine<l,  The  averHjje  percent- 
ages of  wrong  statements  made  by  the  subjects  when  they  thought 
they  were  rignt  are  as  follows: 

Wroog. 

No.  in  each  class  of  thing*  in  pictore,  I 
} 


890%  _         .  , 

89.5  "  Material  in  roof  of  bouse,  >  LobsieD. 

32.0  "  Msterial  in  bridge,  J 

a6A>  "  Wreschner. 

2a, o  "  Stern. 

14-3  "  Borst. 

Of  these  ftgnrca  the  very  high   percentages  from  T^haien's  results 
bringoat  a  matter  to  be  considered  with  more  detail  later.      They  are 

ffi:rccnlage»  of  the  number  of  wrong  statements  in  answer  to  partlcu- 
r  questions,  and  the  questions  refer  to  things  iu  the   picture  that  the 
Subjects  did  not  particularly  attend  to. 
Two  other  studies  iu  which  the  subjects  describeil  from  memory  a 

Biftce  they  had  seen  several  times,  without  knowing  that  they  would 
e  called  upon  to  do  so,  may  also  he  considered  at  this  point.  Lipmann 
isked  bis  students  to  describe  a.  lecture  room  (in  which  they  had  met 
tea  times")  on  the  third  day  after  they  had  cea«cd  to  meet  there.  They 
ibcd  it  first  spontaneously  and  then  answered  a  list  of  quealious.* 
did  the  same  with  bis  class  eight  days  after  they  had  met  in  the 

^Anssare  anil  Wirkllclikcil  hd  SchulkiDdein.  Einlxeexperintenlelle  Beobnch- 
linc*n,     Bfttrdg*  t.  Ptyckoi.  d.  Attuagf.  Vol.  I.  t9aj.  pp.  t^^i-m. 

'ZOE  PtycbalaBlc  d«r  AnstaKV-     Artkiv /.  GttamU  PtyfAoi..  1. 1003.  pp.  i«K.ilti. 

iluniEUnd  ■!■  Veftiiif»pradulci.    atttriigr  t.  t^tycA^. 
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lecture  room  Jn  queition.  The  description  was  made  thi«  time,  only 
in  unswer  to  questions.'  For  these  two  stO'Hes  the  de){ree  of  tncmor; 
illusion  is:   l.iptnaan — 27%  wrong;  Stern — 1^9%  wrong. 

Lipmanu  nod  Stem  also  had  their  ttudcntt  describe  an  event,  which 
took  place  in  ttic  lecture  room,  some  time  after  its  occurrence — an 
event  which  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  they  had  not  known  tbej* 
would  be  called  upou  to  describe.  I.ipmauo's  'event'  was  b»  follows: 
"At  about  9  4S,  during  my  lecture,  there  was  «  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
lecture  rootu.  1  called,  'Come  iu,'  and  a  girl  entered  and  whispered  to 
me.  She  is  small,  has  brown  hair  and  eyes,  wears  a  large,  bl nek  felt  bat. 
black  jacket  with  double  row  of  buttons,  black  skirt,  black  ahoes  r.nd 
gloves,  and  carries  an  umbrella.  I  answer  her:  I  bave  no  time  now; 
TOu  may  wait  for  me,  I  shall  be  through  soon.'  'Then  I  may  wait 
here  ? '  'I  don't  care.  Take  a  sent  there,  but  keep  qntet.'  She  takes 
a  book  from  the  lecturer's  desk,  sils  down  and  reads  until  Q-55.  wUen 
she  exclaims  soddculy.  'It  is  frightfully  hot  here;  may  I  open  the  wis- 
dow  n  little?'  and  rises  and  reaches  out  to  open  the  window,  'Oh  no, 
leave  it  now.  It  ie  not  that  hot — is  it  (turuiog  to  my  class).  You  may 
wait  uutsiile.'  'It  is  too  warm  fnr  me  here;  Isliatl  wait  outride.'  She  goes 
out  quickly,  putting  the  book  into  her  pocket."*  Two  days  after  two 
subjects  describetl  this  occurrence  from  memory,  ngatn,  first  apouta^ 
neously,  and  then  In  answer  to  questions.  Three  subjects  did  the 
aamc  three  days  after.  Stern  nscd  a  Einnlur  occurrence  lu  ■  Icctnre- 
rooni  for  his  experiment.  During  the  lecture  a  student  comes  in,  asks 
to  speak  with  Stern,  hands  him  a  manancript,  and  a^ks  permtasion  to 
consult  -some  books  in  a  bookcase  in  the  room.  He  goes  to  the  book- 
case,  lakes  out  a  book  and  reads  for  five  mlnntes.  Then  leatcs  ibc 
room,  taking  the  book  with  him.  On  leaving,  Sieru  asks  him  to  wait 
ontsitle  until  be  is  through.  A  week  later  the  students  wttueisiDC 
this  event  were  asked  to  describe  it.  first,  without  quefllimis.  an-l  Ihrn 
with  them  "  The  results  of  these  atndles  were:  Lipmann — 53X  wroog; 
Stern—53%  wrung. — all  of  statements  that  the  subjects  ihougbitobe 
correct. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment,  now,  aud  consider  all  these  results  together. 
They  have  been  obtained  under  a  considerable   variety  of  conditional 
as  was  noted,  but.  excludiug  two, — the  48%  o(  wrong  judgments  ob-- 
taincd  by   Whipple,  when  the  subjects  were  uncerlaiH,  and   the    4rt^ 
wioog  of  Simmons,  io  HU  entirely  different  kind  of  expeiiment — the- 
general  averagei  do  not  vary  very  greatly.    They  agree  in  fact  mucb> 
more  closely  than  results  generally  do  when  the  conditions  bave   hectt 
so  different.   Considered  as  exact  quautitnlive statements  of  the  degree- 
of  memory  tllnsion  they  can  bave  no  general  significance  bni  they  g» 
to  show  that  the  average  man  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  about  one-foaitla. 
of  the  time  when  he  rcporlsa  thing  from  memory,  and  conscientiously 
believes  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth.     This  result  is  certainly  not  tn 
harmony  with  general  conceptions  o(  the  trustworthiness  of  metnory, 
and  should  go  far  towards  shaking  pre-cooceived  notions  on  the  mat- 
ter.    Intelligent  and  observant  men  know  that  there  are  sueb  thing* 
as  memory  illusions,  but  I  doubt  whether  many  would,  from  s  guess. 
place  the  figures  nearly  so  high  as  those  wehavecile<l.     The  "man  on 
the  street,"  however,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is   any  such   thing   as   memory   illasion.     For  him,  every  mas 
knows  whether  he  is  speaking  the  truth  or  not  in  matters  of  memory. 
Ue  cither  knows,  remembers  that  a  thing  is  so,  which   in  that  case  il 
objectively  so,  or  he  has  forgotten.      Stern   points  out  that  the  nafn 


■  Wlrkllc-takrlttTrr*uctie.    Btttntget.  HyeMat.U.  Attuagt,  II.  i9«»,  pp.  t-ss. 
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mind  makes  two  assumptions.  First,  that  a  statem«Dt  coaaci«utiouftly 
maite  willi  cerlainty  is  olijvctlvely  corrt^ct.  And  second,  that  a  ttate- 
m«ut  tbat  is  not  objectively  true,  is  subjectively  a  lie.* 

lo  the  farther  consideration  of  memory  illnston  we  may  lake  op 
■oue  of  the  couditious  that  have  been  fouDd  to  influeuce  its  degre«. 
From  the  data  un  these  wv  may  also  infer  sometbiag  as  to  the  nature 
of  tbe  caases  of  ii.  lu  tbe  question  as  to  bow  mncb  oue  can  remember 
at  all.  we  should  rifjhlly  expect,  without  special  investigation,  tbat 
the  amount  would  depend  upon  the  time  intervening,  the  degree  of 
atteatioQ  paid  at  the  time  of  the  experience,  aud  perhaps,  also,  upon 
the  natareof  the  materia].  The  same  woald,  however,  bardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  trueof  tbe  degree  of  memoty  illusions.  We  oiay  forget 
more  a.^  time  goes  on,  bat  why  should  wc  remember  falsely  more? 
And  bimilarlv,  as  regards  the  origiual  degree  of  attention  and  the 
other  conditions.  Tbe  facts,  however,  are  again  not  in  accord  with 
«^ric>r/ expcctatioat. 

Let  ns  consider  results  that  have  been  reached  with  regard  to  the 
inflnetice  of  tbe  pA.4!i>it(e  of  time  upon  the  extent  of  memory  illusion. 
In  an  expriment  made  by  Henderson*  short  passages  were  read  to  the 
subjects  who  were  then  requested,  among  other  thing*,  to  write  oot 
what  they  had  remembered  of  this,  after  two  days,  and  again  after 
four  weeks.  I^ach  time  they  were  requested  to  use  the  fame  word*  as 
in  the  original,  wbeu  remembered,  ami  to  underscore  those  which  tbey 
thought  had  occurred  in  the  original.  In  one  of  Stern's  experiments 
already  quoted  the  subjects  described  four  times,  a  picture,  which 
they  liaa  seen  but  once,  the  first  time  immediately  after  it  bad  been 
showD,  and  then  again  after  intervals  of  five,  fourteen,  and  tweuty-one 
days.  In  a  similar  experiment  by  Wreschner  the  picture  was  dcsirribed 
from  memory  three  time»  after  different  time  interrala,  varying  witb 
tbe  different  subjects.  In  Borst's  study  time  intervals  o(  three  and 
of  nine  dayi  were  used.     Other  studies  of  this  questiou  do  not  give 

?[nanlitative   resultH  on  this  particular  point.     Bringing   the   figures 
rom  These  several  studies  together  gives  the  following  table  (or  tbe 
extent  of  memory  illusion  after  different  time  intervals: 

L*t  recall.  sod  recall.         jrd  rcc>II.  4th  r«call, 

a7.6%(ad.)  28.5%(4wk8.}  Henderaoo. 

l'>-5%f3'3.>  i2.i-'(9d,)  Borst. 

U.5"  12.5"  28.1"  Wrcschner. 

5.«"  (Immediate.)   7.3"  fsd.)  io.r"Ci4d.)  i2.S%(ai  d.)  Stem. 

These  figures  demonstrate  clearly  tbat  memory  illusion  increases 
with  time  as  well  as  does  tbe  amount  that  we  forget  eutirely.  The 
studies  made,  do  not,  however,  permit  the  plotting  ota  curve  for  memo- 
ry tllnsion,  comparable  to  tbe  curve  for  forgetting.  The  interpretatioo 
of  the  fact  of  this  increase  in  memory  illusion  with  the  passage  of  time 
may  he  left  until  the  results  witb  regard  to  the  other  conditions  in- 
flaencing  the  extent  of  memory  illusion  have  been  considered. 

\  aecnnd  condition  tbat  has  been  shown  to  be  influential  in  this  way 
is  that  of  tbe  degrees  of  attention  given  to  the  different  parts  of  tbe 
coDiplex  experii^nce,  and  tbe  diHerence  in  the  nature  or  aspects  of  tbe 
material  itself.  These  two  factors  cannot  be  separated  in  such  stud- 
ies a*  those  tiow  before  us.  When  a  complea  picture  is  pre-tented 
there  are  many  things  to  be  observed.  Left  to  itself,  attention  will 
seize  upon  tbe  central  things  and  mauy  details  will  tiot  be  noticed  at 
all.  The  pictorc  itself  is  so  constructed,  indeed,  that  all  norma]  ob- 
servers will  tend  to  do  just  this  thing.     They  will  vary  from  this  only 


*  Anaiacetstntlinm.    SeitrMgt  x.  Ptytkot.  d.  A  miage,  I.  iqoj.  p.  4S. 

*a.  Sia^of  UcBiorgr  for  Coanecled  Trains  ol  Tbousbt.   /V-  A'"-  ATimi.  SiffJ.,  i^of. 
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Id  the  decree  in  which  they  have  s^ial  IntercAts.  Ptmbermore  \l 
nature  of  the  material  itself  varies  in  rliflerent  carefi  over  a  wide  ran}^l 
showing  diflerence  iu  forms,  colors,  inuasities,  uamcriciil  Knclspaual 
relations.  Such  differences  woald  acconnt  at  once  for  differences  tn  ibe 
amount  of  these  different  things  lemctobercd.  Bnt  it  Is  not  eqoalW 
plnin  at  once  that  there  shonid  be  different  decrees  of  memory 
illnsiona  for  these  things.  If  one  has  not  observed  a  tbinK  closely 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  be  should  be  more  %yi  to  forget  it 
altoeether,  hnt  this  is  different  from  his  more  readily  rcmcmberinR 
it  falsely.  Some  of  the  numerica]  results  iu  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
tent of  memory  illusion  fur  the  different  things  or  aspects  of  ihinf;s  in 
a  complex  experience  are  as  follows:  In  Diebl's  stndr  nnnieraU, 
colors,  lines  in  certain  positions,  and  angles  were  presented  in  groups. 
The  percentages  of  memory  illusion  for  these  are: 

NnroeraU.  Colocii.  t4n«s.  Anjrle*. 

rs.3%  io.%  6-7%  14.3% 

Borst  who  employed  several  pictures,  groups  the  resalls  under  the 
following  categories:  (i)  Objects  and  peraoos.  (3)  Qnalities.  excln- 
ding  color.  (3)  Colors.  (.4)  Spatial  relations.  (5)  Activities.  (.6) 
Nomcrical  relations.  For  these  the  percentages  of  memory  illosidna 
•re: 

QualttU*. 
Obt-  sod         cxclodiaic        Colors.  Spattal        AcUiHtiM.     Kumerieal 

peTMHia.  color*.  reistiMii.  rrlattons. 

6.6  17-7  30-4  7-'  '5-5  »» 3 

Wrescboer  groups  bis  figures  on  memory  illusion  under  the  cate- 

?;orics  of  ( i )  personal  characteristics,  and  (3)  €hBrDctcristic<i  of  things. 
or  the  picture  of  the  old  man  with  a  bowl  of  foo<l,  feeding  a  small 
by  his  side.     His  percentages  arc: 

GtSBdfstbcr  Bey. 

Personal  characteristics  304%  43-6% 

Characteristics  of  things  43-7"  77-2" 

Results  from  two  studies  by  Stern  may  be  quote^l  in  addition.  One 
concerns  the  description  from  memory  of  a  lecture  room:  the  other, 
that  of  tbe  complex  ptctnre  of*  peasant's  room.  In  the  first  ca«e  thr 
peiceutages  of  memory  error  in  answering  a  number  of  questions  may 
be  given.    These  are: 

Per  ceal. 

Appearance  of  outside  of  entrftnce  door,         t 

Appearance  of  ceiling,  a 

Appearance  of  lecture  stand,  6 

Presence  of  bars  before  windows,  T3 

Appearance  of  inside  of  entrance  door,  17 

Presence  of  stove  in  room,  31 

No.  of  windows.  36 

Positiou  of  di>Dr,  66 

Presence  of  a  second  door,  74 

Tbe  second  of  Stern's  studies  is  that  in  which  be  used  the  comples 

picture  of  a  nensant's  room.     Tbe  percentage*  <«(  memory   illusinn, 

considering  all  the  statements  made,  are  as  follows,  for  the  difierci 

things  in  the  picture: 

Cbild  in  Ptctnrea 

Msa.    Woman.  Boy.  Cradle,     cradle.  Clock,    on  wstL  Poll.  Bed.  Window 

o         o     3.0     4.0  5.0     $M        65     8.0  11.0     ir.o   24.0 

Oronpiog  tbe  results  under  different  categories,  be  baa: 

AciMiics  snd  Ccad. 
ThlDfa.  PcftOBs.  oIpetwKii.  SpsUsl.    QaaliUrs.  Ctttors     Nai 

4         a  lo  .67      .33       x^.        31. 
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So  far  aa  quantitative  diftercnces  f^,  tlicae  6^ree  apc«k  for  them* 

'lelwe*.  They  «how  i^reitt  differeocea,  varyinjr  in  one  of  Stern's  stndies 
from  2  to  74%.  <Jf  the  two  factors  berc  combined  in  pr■^duci^J{  snch 
dififercnces  the  dejrree  of  attention  and  interest  is  undoubtedly  tlie  more 
irnportaiit  one.  The  antral  things  are  tbc  onea  abont  wbicb  Btale- 
menta  from  memory  are  moHt  apt  to  be  correct.  The  mioor  detail* 
that  give  these  a  setting  are  objects  of  less  Interest,  are  oot  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and,  when  described  from  memory,  are  apt 
to  be  wrongly  <le!icribe(l.  Thus  in  Borat's  results  the  fitatcmcnla  tibout 
objects  and  persons  in  the  pictures  ^i^^  t^e  lowcKt  percentage  of  illu- 
sion. In  \Vre»chner*.^  results  the  statements  about  characteristics  o( 
persons  arc  less  frequently  wrong  than  arc  statements  about  cbarac< 
leri.itics  of  tbin;;s.  tn  Stern's  pictare  the  peasant  and  his  wife 
arc  tbe  points  of  central  interest,  and  autemeots  about  them  are  al- 
ways correct,  while  one-fourth  of  the  statements  about  tbe  dog  are 
wrong. 

There  la  a  tblrd  general  condition  that  baa  been  found  to  influence 
the  extent  of  memory  illusiou.  This  is  the  condition  under  which  a 
stateiucut  is  made,  i.  e.,  aa  to  whether  tt  is  au  answer  to  a  question,  or 
is  a  spontaneous  statement  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Several  studies 
give  resulla  on  this  [loint,  atiil  they  are  all  in  entire  agreement.  Lip- 
mann's  studies  ( I  >  on  the  description  of  an  cx-cnt  taking  place  in  a 
lecture  room  during  a  lecture,  and  (a)  on  the  description  of  a  lectura 
room,  gave  the  following  results: 

(1)  Without  qnestions — io%  wroDgi  with  questions — 42%  wrong. 

f.t  >i  •(  37"  "  "  "  2~"         " 

Borat'fl  figures  arc;  witbotit  qncMions,  11%  wrong;  with  questions, 
17X  wrong.  Stern's  figures  for  the  description  of  au  event  iu  a  lectnre 
room  are:  Without  questions — 33%  wrong;  with  qnestions — ^49%  wrong. 
For  the  description  of  the  picture  of  the  peasant's  room  they  are: 
Without  questions— 6%  wrong;  with  qoesiions — ^%%,  wrong. 

These  fitfures,  taken  together,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  memory 
illnifion  is  greater  when  the  statements  made  are  answers  to  particular 
que*tious,  thau  when  the  statcmcat*  are  made  spontaneously  on  th« 
pan  of  the  subject  without  special  questioning.  Two  possible,  or  par- 
tial explanations  of  this  fact  should  be  coDsiaercd.  (1)  When  a  sub- 
ject deacrtbes  a  thing  from  memory  on  his  own  account,  the  Lhiugs 
most  prominent,  ana  heat  remembered  will  come  to  his  raind,  while 
others  will  not  be  recalled  at  all,  and  thus  tbe  possibility  of  making 
misstatements  concerning  them  will  be  avoided.  (2)  Questions  are 
always  more  or  less  suggestive  in  the  first  place,  and  they  may  as  fre- 
qaently  suggest  the  wrong  thing  as  they  do  the  right.  "They  are  also 
as  apt  to  touch  npon  matterA  to  which  one  has  Attended  bnt  little  and 
therefore  remenibern  poorly,  as  they  are  to  touch  upon  the  others. 
These  two  factors  taken  together  account  readily  for  the  greater  ten- 
dency  to  nieiiinry  illusion  when  the  statements  are  answers  to  ques- 
tions. Both  in  reality  depend  upon  the  degree  of  attention  and  Interest 
with  which  the  different  elements  in  a  complex  experience  are  origin- 
ally apperceivcd. 

With  this  statement  of  the  extent  of  uiemory  illusion  in  general,  j«uJ 
of  its  extent  as  dependent  npon  special  coaditions  wu  may  turn  now  to 
the  ioterpreiaiion  of  the  results,  to  the  question  of  what  the  nature  of 
memoiy-  illusion  really  is.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  general  when  tbe 
average  man  report"  a  thing  from  memory  and  conscientioualy  believes 
that  he  is  slating  the  truth,  he  is,  nevertheless,  mistaken  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time.  Ami  this  tendency  to  f«l*c  memory  is  ihr  greater 
tbe  longer  the  timesiuce  theori||{iual  experience  and  the  less  carefully 

se  has  observed.     In  other  words,  memory  illusiou  follows  tbe  same 
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UwB,  in  these  matters,  as  docs  simple  forgetting.  The  suggeatioD  wa« 
lURde  at  the  bcKionin^  of  this  reriev  tbKi  miuutenicDU  from  memory 
mieht  be  due  either  to  ^cnaine  memory  iilnsion,  or  to  what  may  be 
calTtfd  caielessneM  in  discriiuiimtion  in  the  proccM  of  recall.  The  wv- 
■alts  on  the  coaditioDB  that  influence  the  extent  of  memory  tUu&ton 
aaggest  that  what  is  here  called  illnsion  is  not  always  genninelv  of 
that  nature.  If  it  were,  we  should  have  to  say  that  the  tendency  for 
the  recognitive  elements  to  get  assltuilatci]  with  the  wrong  rootenl 
increftsed  with  the  time  interval,  and  with  the  lack  of  atteuiion  and 
interest  with  which  the  experience  hud  been  regarded.  This  might, 
of  course,  be  the  fact  always,  howitver  straiiK^  it  might  seem  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  any  explanation  that  we  could  imagine  for  it.  That  it 
doe^i  happen  sometimes  is  home  out  by  general  obMrratiou.  In  all 
cases,  for  instance,  in  which  one  freguently  thinks  over  bis  ex- 
periences he  is  very  apt  to  come  in  the  end  to  seem  to  remember  very 
clearly  things  of  which  be  was  at  hrsl  very  doubtful;  and  his  memory 
is  quite  apt  to  be  wrong.  This  happens  through  a  confusion  of  what 
he  at  6rst  remembered,  and  what  be  afterwuids  often  imaginetl.  lo 
other  words,  be  forgets  that  he  has  only  inmgined  a  thing  of  which 
his  memory  was  not  certain,  and  then  rcmcnibcre  what  be  has  im- 
agined as  though  it  were  a  real  memory  of  an  actual  fact.  The  babit- 
nal  liar  who  fioally  comes  to  believe  that  his  stories  are  true,  if  there 
is  sncb,  would  he  an  tllnsttBtiun  of  the  point  in  question.  But  in  all 
instances  in  which  the  experience  isnoE  frequently  gone  over  in  mem* 
ory,  bucb  a  process  is  eliminated,  and  the  question  ariso  whcthct  in 
such  CBses  our  false  nicniortea  proceed  from  real  memory  illusion,  or 
whelhei  tbey  are  due  toother  causes.  That  they  should  result  from 
illusion  is  noi  a  priori  probable.  Kor  there  are  no  evident  reasons 
why  in  these  instances  memory  illusion  should  increase  with  the  time 
interval,  and  be  the  greater  the  less  carefully  one  has  observed.  We 
know  that  memory  imagery  is,  under  these  couditions,  less  complete, 
less  vivid,  and  more  apt  tobe  absent  entirely,  hot  this  does  not  acconnl 
for  the  wrong  imagery  being  more  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  right.  The 
recognitive  elements  that  are  assimilated  with  the  central  core  of  oor 
memory  imagery  should  be  affected  in  the  same  direction  by  timeasia 
the  latter.  We  kuow  that  these  ate.  however,  even  lessaSected  by  time 
than  is  the  imnf;«;  for  recognition  i»  often  possible  after  the  image 
csu  po  longer  be  revived.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
the  whole  process  by  a  general,  bnt  none  the  less  trustworthy  obier- 
vattOQ,  namely,  that  in  attempting  to  reconstroct  an  experience  from 
memory  it  is  not  really  from  memorj*  alone  that  we  proceed.  We  re- 
construct such  an  experience  very  largelv  front  our  knowledge  of  how 
things  ought  to  have  or  must  have  been.^  We  rely  only  in  part  upon 
our  recognition  or  memory  of  how  they  really  were.  The  sigiiificani 
thing  about  this  observation  in  connection  with  the  present  question 
is  the  light  it  throws  upon  what  the  ijeneral  condition  of  our  reeognt- 
live  memory  must  be.  It  indicates  at  once  that  the  recognitive  ele- 
ments play  a  much  smaller  part  in  what  we  are  accnstonied  to  call 
mcmor>-ju<jgoicul»  than  19  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  They 
arc  not  tne  only  means  by  which  we  decide  what  the  fads  of  our  ex- 
perience have  been,  perhaps  not  the  main  means  And  this  very 
strongly  favors  the  view  that  much  of  what  we  call  memory  illusion 
it  not  thnt  at  nil,  hnt  is  mtstaken  judgment,  resulting  from  other 
sources  than  memory. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  torn  now  to  a  more  detailed  coosideration 
of  what  these  other  inSuences  may  be  which  determine  our  Judgments 
of  past  experiences,  and  which  may  produce  wrong  as  well  as  correct 


'StraniM:  £xperuii«iiUI  I'lychology  •<»<]  CultMre,  St-  V..  1903.  p.  197. 
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jndgmeatB,  batlKtlecKD  be  said  further  on  ibe  matter.  We  are  led  with 
I  a  few  saggrfitioTis  onljr,  and  no  well  established   facts.     The  qoestion 
^  is  atill  one  for  iuvestigatiou.  In  a  utiuiber  uf  experiments  on  the  meni- 
I  ory  for  weak  Intensities  of  soanda  jt  has  been  fotind  that  the  second  is 
,  very  frequeotiv  jtnlKetl  ns  more  intense  than   the  Due  ju»t  pteviously 
,  given,  Blthou^fb  objectively  they  were  the  same.     On  The  other  hand 
BaUlwiu  iiiil  Shsw  found  that  certain  sized  squares  increased  in  mem- 
ory so  that  when  the  subject  was  requested   to  choose  a  square  jost 
I  equal  in  size  to  one  previously  shown,  he  cbo«e  one  that  was  larger.^ 
I  Btit  IfCaba  foaud  that  for  diJEferent  intensities  of  light  one  rule  holds 
true  for  weak  intcnsitiei.  another  rule  for  greater  intensities.*    We 
have  here  two  clitsses  of  memory  illusion  that   have  been  differently 
explained.    The  oh)  explanation  of  the  fact  that  of  two  equal  intensities 
'  the  second  is  judged  the  greater,  was  that  the  memory  image  of  the 
<  first  wealienea.     But  Leuba's  results  contradict  such  an  explanation, 
;  and  Beotley'a*  and   Whipple's*  alndiea  make   it  farther   Impossible. 
I<cuba  explains  his  results  by  the  assumption  that  our  memory  tends 
towards  'average  experiences.'  Weak  intensities  of  light  we  tbns  re- 
member as  more  intense  than  they  really  were,  and   great  intensities 
we  remember  as  weaker  than  they  really  were.     This  explanation 
brlugs  in  a  wide  principle  ut  iuterprelnttnii  of  meutory  illusum  tu  the 
memory  of  any  kind  of  experience.    We  may  substitute  for  this  state- 
ment another  form  aud  say  that  we  remember  thiug.t  ax  we  have  been 
acrcnstomed  to  experience  tbcm.      The  unusual,  unless  this  fact  baa 
been  particularly  noted  iu  the  original  ob««rvatiou,  tends,  in  memory, 
to  take  the  form  of  the  usual.    It  is  easier  for  the  mind  to  move  la  the 
lines  of  its  habit?,  and  it  doe5  so  even  to  the  extent  of  confusing  it* 
new  with  its  old  experiences.     We  might  say  that  here,  again,  where 
there  i»  »  misstatement  due  to  this  tendency,  we  are  concerm-d  with  a 
genuine    memory  illusion;  that  whertr   we  substitute  the   uMual,   and 
habitual  for  something  which  differs  somewhat  from  this  there  are  at- 
tached to  our  ima>;ery  the  recoguitivc  elements  that   make  it  a  true 
memory  act.     But  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  assumption.     It  is  more 
probable  that  the   fact   is   belter  accounted    for  by  the  absence,  aud 
inadeqaacy,  generally,  of  these  recognitive  elements.    That  the  mem- 
ory judgment  is  frequently  not  made  upOQ  the  basis  of  these  is  indi- 
cated by  the  observation  that  we  so  ofti;n  recon.itruct  our  past  experj- 
»  ence  by  reasoning  it  out-      It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  the  real 
memory  conscioui^uess  that  these  other  factors  can  come  in  to  decide 
what  wrcnil  our  memory   jtidgments.     la  our  ordinary  thinking  we 
have  not  the  power  of  keeu  discrimiuatiun  as  to  what  these  judgweuts 
are  based  on.  We  confuse  our  rational  constructions  with  our  real  mem- 
Oriea:  we  reason  a  thing  out  and  theti  nay  that  we  remember  that  it 
was  so.     Habitual  imagery  has  some  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
complete  memory  im«K*^ry  in  its  greater  case  of  arousal,  aud  arousal 
in  greater  detail  and  vividuess.    With  the  lack  of  close  discrimination 
for  thefte  border  cases,  we  take  Ih*-  one  for  the  other:  the  hai'ilual  im- 
age that  is  wrong,  for  a  real  memory  image  that  is  right 

We  have  thus  suggested  two  fiictors  thnt  produce  misstatements 
conceruingour  past  experience,  of  the  sort  that  have  been  called  mem- 
ory i11uston.s;  (I )  ratioual  construction,  and  (3)  the  tendency  for  the 
miud  to  substitute  in  the  recall  of  the  past  the  usual  and  habitual  for 
what  has  differed  slightly  from  that.  Both  rest  ultimately  on  thcgen- 


■Uemor?  (or  Square-Size   fitj^h.  Re*..  Vot.  II. 
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eral  ftbae»c«  and  inadeqaac;  of  oar  rccogoitive  consdoaaness.  Con* 
Btdcrin^  theae  main  rcnults  of  the  studies  on  nomiHl  nicmorj  illtiBJon, 
it  niKbt  be  well  to  turn  our  atUatiou  iu  coociusioti  to  the  coDCeptioa 
of  mcciory  that  tbey  ifive  io  contrast  with  the  older  and  still  cumtooa 
Tiew  of  memory  images  as  're •incarnations'  of  past  experiences,  a« 
'fade^l  copiea'  of  ori^aal  perceptinas.  Tbiacomparison  necils  only  lo 
be  sR^K^^ted  to  show  the  lonf;  way  we  faave  gone  from  tliat  older  Wew. 
The  errors  and  abort  comings  of  tbc  latter  are  patent  m  the  Hfibt  o( 
even  the  few  established  results  alreailyreached.  The  fewness  of  these 
resniu,  and  at  the  sam*!  time  the  influence  tbey  arc  bavioj;  od  oar 
psychology  of  memory,  point  tua  tar^e  and  promising  field  of  iaqairj, 
n  field  ftill  also  of  practical  implications  of  great  importance. 
Clark  Uuiversity.  F.  Kl'KLMaMS. 

Alias  cf  the  Nervous  System:  inciuding  an  etitome  of  the  anatomy, 
pathology  and  treatm^n/.     By  C-  Jakob,  with  ■  preface  by  A.  vtya 
Strucmpcll.    Translalioa  from  the  Kccood  German  edition;  edited 
by    R.    D.    Fisher.     W.   B.    Saunders  &   Co.,    Philadelphia   aad. 
London;    1901.    pp.    218.     (iia  colored  lithographic  figures  and 
139  other  illUKtratious. ) 
I  Bin  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recommend  this  little  book  to  mjr 
collcaguea  of  psychology  who  are  obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  bav« 
recourse  to  text-books  of  neurology.  The  work  has  its  ob«ious  limita- 
tions, both  of  space  and  of  time;  it  covers  an    immense  field  in  small 
compass,  and   tnc  German  original,  from  which  the  translation   has 
been  made,  dates  back  to  1899.     Ue«pite  these  drawbacks,  it  is  one  of 
tta«  moat  useful  and  reliable  compendia  with  which  t  am  acquainted. 

&■  B.  T> 

Wiileni/reiheil  ttnd  wahre   Freiheif :  ntit  einem    Anhang   Uber  Hem 

heutigen  Stand  der  Frage  vom  freien  WilUn,  von  G.  TOftltss. 

Miinchen,  1904.    pp.  46. 

This  is  a  scustble  easay  upon  the  eternal  problem  of  human  frecdoio. 

in  which  the  author  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  philosophical 

or  causal  and  practical  or  relative  freedom,  and  discusses  in  detail  the 

questions  of  merit  and  responsibility  from  the  standpoint  of  detrrmin* 

ism.     The  book  is  written  on  a  mural  ba»i»  aud  in  ethical  terms;  but 

its  underlying  psychology  is  sound,  and  its  positions  can   readily  be 

translated  into  psychological  language.  F-  E.  Wintsk. 

The  Eternal  Life,  by  Hugo  Mubnstbrdbrg.  Hongbton.  Hlfflin  i 
Co.,  Bostou  aud  New  York,  1905.  pp.  73. 
The  author  sets  out  from  his  well-known  thesis  that  the  world  of 
science,  temporal,  spatial,  causal,  is  merely  a  construction,  made  for 
special  purposes  by  the  free  personality  of  man.  Tn  approach  the 
question  of  the  eternal  lilc,  wc  must  ''emancipate  onrselvcs  from  this 
nanatural  view,  and  appcrceivc  onr  life  as  act  and  not  ns  object,  aa 
creatorof  time  and  not  as  a  chance  occurrence  in  time"  fp-  36).  "The 
real  personality,  the  subject  of  will  and  thought,  is  not  an  object  in 
time,  ns  it  is  itself  the  condition  of  time.  Its  whole  reality  lies  in  its 
attitudes  and  iu  its  acts"  (pp.  16  f. }.  "  Uy  real  life  as  a  system  of  in- 
terrelate<)  will-attiltides  .  .  .  is  indepemlent  of  birth  and  death;  .  .  . 
it  is  immortal;  all  possible  thinkable  time  is  iuclosed  io  it;  it  is  eter- 
nal" (p.  37).  "We  dii  not  desire  the  tone  of  this  individual  life  10  laat 
bcyona  its  internal,  eternal  r<Me.  throughout  the  srtnphouy  of  the 
Absolute:  its  immorlnlity  is  its  perfect  belonging  to  that  whole  time> 
less  reality,  belonging  there  through  its  humao  relations  to  its  oeigb- 
bors.  and  through  itfi  ideal  relations  to  ibc  ultimate  values"  (p.  70). 
These  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  writer's  standpoint,  wbidi. 
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u  it  will  not  satisfy  tho»e  wbo  deain  a  penonal  Immortality,   aa\ 
also  is  bevotid  the  reach  of  criticism  In  short  compASs.  implying  aa  it 
does  a  detiaite  philosophical  system.  P.  E.  WlNTUK. 

Man's  ReipoHSihility,  or  How  and  Why  the  Almighty  introduced 

Etnl  upon  the  Earth,  hy  T.  G.   Carson.    G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

New  York  and  Ixiadon,  1905.    pp.  v,  524. 

An  exposition  in  detail  of  the  plna  of  the  Almiehty  iu  the  creation 

of  maolcind,  together  with   sngjccstionfl,  derived  (rom  the  principles 

invoWed,  fur  the  lietteruient  of  {{ovcrnmeat  and  society.    "The  design 

adopted  by  the  Creator  evidently  was  to  construct  man  in  the  manner 

which    he   judged  bcvt  for   him,  and  so  to  place  him,  that  be   could 

rat  to  use  all  the  functions  and  rapacities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
caDDot  see  bow  it  is  possible  that  this  plan  can  strike  any  one  with 
surprise.  .  .  .  Rverythiiia  that  is  constructed  upon  earth  is  formed  of 
materials,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  hnman  miud  is  formed  are 
principlea.  But  all  ntaterinlti  are  alike  capable  of  beiii^  used  for  Kood 
purposes  and  for  bad.  A  man  who  Is  constructing  a  house  may  seize 
a  batteu,  und  with  it  slay  hts  brother.  Are  battens  ttiercforc*  to  be 
eschewed,  and  boases  reprobated?  Nonsense  like  this  is  not  entei- 
tftiued  when  discussing  practical  afiairs.  Neither,  it  is  clear,  do  such 
consideratious  weigh  wlui  the  Almighty"  (pp.  iy  fi.}. 

P.   E.   WlHTHH. 
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Socialism:  Its  Theoretical  Basis  and  Practical  Application,  by  Victor 

Cathrbin-   Translated  by  Victor  P.  GettelmaDn.    Benziger  Broa., 

New  York,  1904.     pp.  434. 

This  work,  translated  from  the  eighth  German  edition,  has^  seemed 

to  many  to  contain  the  best  of  all  refutations  of  socialism  to  b*e  found 

in  the  German  language.     One  of  its  great  merits  is  that  it  is  not  only 

a  refntation,  bat  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  rise  and  develop* 

ment  of  these  theories  in  different  lands  and  of  their  fnndamental 

tenets. 

The  Socialization  of  Humanity,  by  Charlbs  Kbndaj,l  Franklin. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1904.  pp.  481. 
Here  we  have  a  system  of  monistic  philosophy  based  on  an  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  life,  mind  and  society 
through  the  law  of  repetition.  The  range  of  the  book  is  extraordi- 
nary. It  treats  the  origin  of  life,  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the 
senses,  the  intellect,  emotions  and  will,  animal  mechaaics,  realism 
and  idealism,  the  expenditure  of  energy  controlled  by  mind  called  the 
fourth,  and  that  controlled  by  moral  sense  called  the  fifth,  and  that 
by  the  social  sense  called  the  sixth  law  of  motion.  Ethics,  religion, 
social  organism,  God,  are  all  treated  at  length  in  a  comprehensive  bat 
too  general  way  in  this  suggestive  and  venturesome,  but,  from  the 
printer's  point  of  view,  rather  unattractive  book. 

Art  in  Theory.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Es- 
thetics, by  Gborgb  Lansing  Raymond.    G.    P.   Patnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  1904.  pp.  286. 
This  prolific,  interesting  and  suggestive  writer  here  treats  of  natare 
and  art  form  and  significance  as  antagonistic  as  seen  in  classicism  and 
romanticism,  art  forms  as  representative  rather  than   imitative,  or 
communicating  thought   and   feeling  and  thus  involving  mind,  dis- 
cusses the  art  impulse,  the  higher  as  distinguished  from  other  repre- 
sentative minds,  theories  of  beauty,  taste,  its  tests,  art  history,  the  re- 
lations of  art  to  physiology,  psychology,  etc.     The  general  criticism 
which  is  surest  to  be  made  of  this  work  is  that  the  author  has  not  pat 
himself  sufficiently  in  possession  of  the  recent  theories  of  really  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  thinkers.     The  paucity  of  allusion  to  contempo- 
rary French  and  German  writers  who  have  done  so  much  is  marked. 

The  Genesis  of  Art- Form.    An  Essay  in  Comparative  .Esthetics,  by 

Gborgb  Lansing  Raymond.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York, 

1904-    PP-3"- 

The  writer  here  seeks  to  trace  to  their  sources  in  mind  or  matter 

the  methods  employed  in  the  composition  of  art  forms.    He  identifies 

this  action  of  the  mind  with  its  action  in  scientific  classification,  and 

has  arranged  the  methods  in  the  logical  order  of  their  development. 

Bach  principle,  too,  is  amply  illustrated,  and  the  many  cats  and  litho- 

grapha  of  pictures,  buildings,  and  the  many  poetic  extracts,  all  of 

which  seem  to  have. been  made  with  remarkable  aagacity  and  good 
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K,  make  the  book  od«  o(  extreme  interest.  The  resrler  will  marvel 
It  tlic  liuchor's  rnui^e  of  knowleilge,  lor  it  includes  also  sculpture, 
aicbitccturc  and  music.  lotcrcstlug  to  llie  psychologist,  too,  arc  the 
discusfiious  of  grndationt  versus  abruptness  in  transitiott,  of  coitltuuitf 
and  iaterspersion,  repetition  and  altcmattoD,  symtnetrv  and  paral* 
lelism,  consoaanta  and  dissooautti  congraity  and  incongruity  and 
comprehcnaiveuess,  Rroupinfc,  order,  balance,  subordination  and  com- 
plcmcDt. 

'"Optical  IliuiioHS  of  RtvcTiibU  Peripeeiivt."  ^  TOlnme  of  historical 

tanil  experimental  researches,  by  J.  B.  Wa[,I,.\CK  Wai.i.in,  Demon- 
stratnr  in  Iiicperimental  Psychology  at  Princelon  University.  Pab- 
lisbed  by  tlie  Author.  Princeton,  N.  J..  1005.  pp.  3J0;  profusely 
illustratrd.  (Price  $225  with  cloih  bincling,  f i  25  with  paper, 
iiiclading  15  cents  for  postage.) 
Dr.  Wallin  states  that  thin  volume  was  prepared  dnrinf;  his  coonec- 
ions  with  Clark,  Michigan  and  Princeton.  The  work  la  divided  into 
two  5>Hrt!».  and  the  first  or  hisloric.it  part  is  nminly  drvoteil  to  geomt-l- 
rical  intaglios,  concavities  and  convexities  and  pscudoscopic  outliiie». 
The  aecuudor  cxperiineutal  part  describes  new  liKuresand  the  author's 
experimental  records.  Then  comes  perBpeclivttv  in  momentary  ex- 
posures and  correlations.  Chapter  IX.  deals  with  preliiniuary  iiitro- 
speetious,  distance  and  size,  cstimalious,  growth  of  visual  forma  and 
incidental  suggeftiioua.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  accommodation 
acd  the  third  dimension,  the  distance  equation,  white  and  black  rods, 
fixation  and  reversion '.tests.  The  anthor  then  discu««e«  per«pecttvity 
in  the  cot^e  of  »cboot  children,  the  duration  and  aUcriiatiou  of  i>er- 
speciivc-  reversals,  perspective  presentations  and  practices,  and  fiaally 
gives  a  reciipitulaliou,  ilealiug  with  theories,  psychophysical  and  psy- 
chological.    The  work  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index. 

Few  topics  iu  the  whole  field  of  physiological  optics  are  now  more 
difficult  or  complex  than  that  which  deals  with  illusions.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  mot>t  profound  qacstions.  not  only  of  psychology  hut  of 
philosophy  itself,  and  of  the  entire  relation  between  experience  and 
sense  perception,  have  here  their  only  exDerimcntal  way  of  approach. 
It  was  high  time  thai  thiii  whole  suliject  Hliould  be  gone  over  nnew,  all 
that  has  been  previously  done  r^snm61.  its  various  sections  knit  to- 

?;ether,  and  tiiurc  getieral  conclusions  ilrawu.  Dr.  Wallin  is  an  inde- 
Btigable  worker,  and  has  made  this  a  true  labor  of  love  to  which  bis 
spare  time  fur  years  has  been  devoted.  It  is  certainly  a  lamentable 
coramcrit  upon  our  facilities  for  publication,  rapidly  as  they  have  dc- 
velopeii  during  the  last  decade  or  two,  that  there  was  no  agency  which 
could  come  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  compelled  to  bear  the  expense  of 
printing  such  a  volume  as  this  from  the  rather  meagre  salary  of  a 
demonstrator.  While  the  work  itself  ta  worthy  of  very  high  praise, 
I  tad  Isonethaleveryfntare  investigator  mast  have  constantly  at  band, 
the  production  and  publication  of  the  work  also  shows  high  moral 
qualities  and  most  commendable  academic  ideals.  We  hope  to  be  able 
later  to  present  u  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  review  of  this 
work,  which  is  so  noiqtie  in  the  circnmstancett  of  its  publication. 

^K  The  PhUoiophen  and  ike  FVenck  RevotuUon,  by  P.  A.  Wadia.    Swan 
^P  Soutieuscheiu  &  Co.,  Ltd..  London,  I904.      pp.  131. 

^^  This  »niall  treatise  is  addressed  to  the  question  how  far  the  eight- 
eenth century  writers  in  i'rauce  can  be  made  directly  or  indirectly 
re«r»on*ible  for  the  ontbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  however  we 
undecHluiid  it.  The  hallluK  attitude  between  two  extremes  has  often 
been  dubbed  historic  impartiality.  The  author's  attitnde  is  very  em- 
phatic.    He  insists  that  no  republican  party  existed  in  France  under 
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the  aacleot  re^me.  The  pbilosophen.  he  tbiiiks,  are  ■  aUDding  evi- 
dence of  tbc  coDtinDity  of  Huropcaii  history.  Rcvolationsry  s^Ution 
t*  K  peculiar  treit  of  Prencli  tiiittory  in  general,  aii'l  Frenrli  literklure  i» 
■  reflection  of  French  society.  The  principles  of  1789  were  both  de- 
structive and  constructive  and  of  both  these  tendencies  ihe  pbtloso- 
phera  of  the  ancient  regime  were  the  expoaeuts.  They  were  propheU 
mn>l  preachers  of  the  new  gospel,  priests  of  the  fjenins  of  the  French 
nobility.  Perhaps  their  style  was  too  popular  and  facilitated  the  rapid 
spread  of  revuhitionary  ideas.  Tbe  great  majority  of  the  Giromlists 
would  have  carried  out  tbe  principles  of  Kniile  if  ifaey  could.  We 
have  the  fri^btful  logic  of  DcSadc  reflected  in  tbe  croa kings  of  Marmt, 
but  the  atrocities  and  terror  would  aiill  have  been  tfaere.  and  the  sot> 
ercignty  of  the  illiterate  mob  would  have  been  asyerled  and  aoarcby 
uo  wbil  mitigated  if  Rousseau  had  not  written,  and  the  Rerolntiao 
wa&  inevitable  and  would  bave  occurred,  had  tbft  pbilosopbers  never 
written.  Inderd,  ranch  that  Rousseau  wrote  was  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  the  Rtvolutiou.  The  French  pbilosopbers  did  not  cause,  hot 
only  manitesteil  itit  principles. 

TAt  Elements  of  Psychology,   by   EdwaKJ>  L.  Thorkdikx.     A.  G. 
Seller,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  351. 

This  author  is  a  disciple  of  Professor  James,  who  states  in  bis  brief 
intro<Inction  that  bis  pupil's  book  will  introduce  hitn  tn  more  reader* 
than  conversely.  The  introducttou  takes  a  general  view  of  tbe  subject 
matter  and  prubleins  of  psychology.  Part  first  is  descriptive  and  lakes 
up  at  tbe  outset  the  feel)iif;s  of  ihi'ugs  aud  qualities  as  present,  then 
as  absent  andrepreseiitclin  iumgcsaml  meuiorieH;  tbeu  feelings  of  (acts 
of  personal  conditions  or  emotion;,  tbe  feelings  of  willing,  general 
characteristics  of  mental  states,  and  their  functions.  Part  second 
treats  of  tbe  physiological  baois  of  mental  life,  the  nervous  «y*Ieai,  its 
action.  Part  third  is  dynamic  and  traces  the  tendencies  to  connections, 
the  law  of  aMocistion,  dissociation,  connection  between  stimuli,  be- 
tween one  mental  stMte  aud  auother.  between  metital  ststes  aud  acts, 
etc.  Movements,  selective  proce«se«i,  and  tbe  relations  of  pswhology 
conclude  the  work.  As  an  appendix  we  have  topics  for  special  stndj, 
tudexps  of  illustrntionK,  experiments,  names  of  topics,  etc.  We  ban 
no  space  to  review  this  book  in  detail,  bnt  we  hope  to  do  so  later. 
The  lipecialiEt  will  find  little  that  is  new  in  it.  It  is  a  text-book  from 
Stan  to  6nish.  seeks  to  keep  close  to  facts  and  experiments,  lays  cob< 
ei'leralile  stress  upon  the  nervous  system  and  delnsious.  bft*  TSriona 
exercises  and  references  on  tbe  successive  topics  treated. 

Racial  Supremacy,  Bei&ft  Studies  in  Imperialism,  by  John  D.  Godako. 
Simpxiu,  Maisball  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  190$.     pp.  533. 

Empire  is  tbe  predominance  of  race.  Tbe  author  first  discusses  Im- 
perialism, its  nature  and  pnKlucts,  its  demoralizing  luiloeuces.  It  ts 
the  bane  of  subject  rsces^and  inimical  to  freedom.  Lilicralism  ami 
imperialism  are  then  treated,  and  next  comes  commercialism  and  im- 
perialism, ecdesiasticism  and  imperialism,  the  ethics  of  empire  and 
the  bnrden  of  empire.  These  are  the  lesding  topics.  Tbe  style  of  the 
writer  ia  rather  ritRnse  andean  be  snffieienlly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  volume  bad  its  origin  In  •  series  of  articles  contriboted  to  the 
Westmimier  RexfiriL'.  Tbe  author  pleads  for  autonomy,  libenr,  asd 
hfothecboixl:  and  Insists  that  both  egoism  and  altruism  alike  bid  us  to 
altjure  the  doctrine  of  racial  supremscy.  In  dictating  to  others,  we 
ourselves  snccnmh  to  ■  dictator.  Empire  means  decay  If  we  insist 
OQ  it  w«  are  iravelliag  tbe  road,  however  slow  and  broad  it  may  be, 
that  certainly  leads  to  dcc«y  and  destruction. 
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f*ratiiral  Cnurse  of  Tnstruction  in  Personal  Magnetism,  Telepathy 
and  Ifypnotism.hy  OZQViCK  WHITE.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1905.     pp.  zS.). 

Tbi«  work  pointB  out  to  those  who  har«  hithtrto  pssscd  by  the  sub- 
ject -with  contempt  ami  indifference  thereat  powers  of  the  mind  which 
lie  within  rcitcli  o[  m^  ftll — powers  tlie  posseoftion  of  which  will  enable 
auy  niftn  at  once  to  disiplay  liiuiiielf  as  above  his  fellows.  The  tiret 
book  deals  with  the  power  of  personal  TnaKnclism  as  va  Attractive 
force,  and  de.v:ribe8  tlie  control  of  breath,  CiMiceiitratioii,  correlnlioii, 
of  habits,  demeaaor  aud  daily  life,  which  the  true  hypnotist  should 
posMM.  The  second  book,  deals  with  tiiiod  readin]{  and  telepathy. 
The  third  k\v«^s  a  concise  course  of  instruction  iu  hyjiiiutism  whereby 
the  student  chu  acuuire  the  ms'tery  of  thatscience  wtth  all  its  trcmen- 
dous  power  of  good.  There  arc  three  cbicf  methods  of  hypnotising. 
The  aulfaor  dwells  al«o  on  its  Taluf  in  ibe  correction  of  children,  and 
deems  its  therapeutic  effect  very  tmnortant.  He  bus  evidently  por- 
trayed about  all  the  work  of  the  DeniiloD  school.  He  Iwlicves  be  can 
cure  people  addicted  to  drink  and  other  habits,  and  is  a  believer  in 
clairvoyance. 

l,es  Lois  de  i' Ergograpkie.     Etude  Physiologique  et  MatMntaligue, 
par  Mllk.  J.  lOTRKVO.     Exirait  des  Bulletins  dcl'Acadimie  Roy- 
ale  de  belgique.     No.  5,  Mai,  1904.     Hayez,  Bruxellcs,  I904.     pp. 
557-726. 
The  writer  first  gives  a  sketch  of  the  first  efforts  to  make  mntbe- 
tuatical   determinations  in  this  field.      She   then   trcjtis  the  general 
cquatlona  of  the  fatigue  curves  with  the  special  relation  wf  the  quotient 
ol  fatii(ue.    The  true  matbematiciil  characteristics  of  these  curvex,  the 
physiological  »i{(nificatiou  of  constants  or  parnmetcrs  is  considered. 
She  then  discnssea  the  eficcts  of  alcohol,  sugar,  anemia  of  the  arm, 
caffein,  ex['eriincnts  on  the  right   and    left    hnnd,  sccumalauooa  of 
fatigue,  and  finally  gives  a  plan  of  new  researches. 

The  Logic  of  limnan  Character,  by  Charlus  J.  WuiTBV.  Macmillan 
&  Co..  l<td.,  I.,ondon,  1905.     pp.  lift. 

The  assumption  underlying  this  essay  is  the  correlation  of  physical 
and  psychic  function.  The  study  of  character  need  not  await  the 
completion  of  cerebral  physiology  which  is  not  in  the  embryonic  stage. 
The  first  chapter  treats  psychological  elements  of  sensation,  percep- 
tion, automatism,  emotion,  reflection,  mimesis,  disposition,  juugmeat 
and  volition.  The  secoud  treat*  of  the  itoinediate  category,  iTuplicit 
character,  and  the  logic  of  custom,  describes  pride,  admiration,  obe- 
dience, tympatby,  toleration,  respect  aud  convention.  The  third  is 
devoted  to  the  category  of  the  logic  of  duty;  fourth,  to  that  0/  action; 
fifth,  to  piety;  sixth,  to  freedom;  seventh,  to  creation;  aud  the  final 
eummary  chapter  treats  of  the  intcgrBtiou  of  character,  moral  progress 
and  educational  methods.  Each  chapter  deal*  with  nine  spccialtop- 
ics,  categories  or  faculties.  The  work  is  unique  in  its  schematic  nature 
and  the  author  has  certainly  worked  his  way  to  a  unique  coticeptioo 
of  bis  theme. 

Reeherches  clinigues  et  thirapeutigues  sur  I'ipHepsie,  t'hystirie  et 
I'idiotie,  par  UouRXXVll,l.K.  Cumpte-reududu  service  des  cnfants 
idiots,  <!pilcptique  et  arricres  dc  Bic^tre  pendant  I'anu^e  1903- 
Publications  du  Progrc;i  Medical.     Paris,  19^.     pp.  346. 

Bonrneville  first  describes  the  history  of  his  Institution  at  Bicdtre 
duriug  the  year  1902.  This  iuvulves  a  careful  study  of  the  urofcsslonal 
education  movement,  of  the  population,  etc.  The  secana  part  is  de- 
voted to  therapeutic,  clinical,  pathological  data.     First  come  several 
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elitptert  on  nanifttn  of  Tiriotis  types.    Then  follow  tbe  diffcrcol  formi 
of  Miocy,  imbecility,  witb  and  without  alcobotifim,  (.-rantal  malforms-] 
tion,  epilepsy,  nutritive  (Ji«urb»nc«s,  »yno«to»i8.  asytuoiciry  of  derel- 
opment,  etc. 

Psychological  Review.  tAMtA  hy  }.  M.  Baldwin  and  H.  C.  WarreaJ 
Monograph  Supplements,   Vol.  VII,  Xo.   i.   Martb.   1905.      Vale 
Psvcholo^cnl  StUflirs.  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  No,  t.  edited  by  C.  H. 
Jndd.     The  Macniillan  Co.,  New  York.     pp.  226- 
This  contains  Rrtirlesi  by  C.  H.  Jndd  on  Hye  Movcmenti  stodted  by 
means  of  Ktnctoacopic  PhotOKrapha;  by  C.  N.  MarAIIifttt-r  on  Fixation 
Points  in  a  Visnal  Field;  by  E-  ll.  Cameron,  the  Poggendorff  lUotioa: 
by  Juddand  Courteuou  Zoellner'e  Illusion:  by  MacAlltfiter  nnd  Steele, 
Analytiis  of  Reaction  MovementK;  Judd,  Practice  wilhont  Knowlcflge 
ol  Results;  Judd,  Movement  and  Cousciousoess;  Jadd,  Mucller-L.yer 
IllnsioD. 

Hutne:     The  /delation  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  (Book  I)  to 

the  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Understanding ,\iy  W.  B.  Clkik. 

Tbe  aiacmillan  Co.,  New  Voflc,  1904.     pp.  330. 

This  is  a  careful  study  as  a  dissortation  for  the  doctorate  at  Cornell. 

After  introductory  remarks  conccruintC  the  wider  relationships,  the 

author  passee  on  to  discuss  Hume's  aim,  subject  matter,  and  methnd; 

then  hia  views  on  perception,  their  natnreandcaune,  akiuxriAtton,  space 

and  time,  theory  pf   knowledge,  cause,  belief,  probability,  necessity, 

reason   In  animals,  material  suhstnuce,  spiritnaf  substance,   miracles, 

etc.     The  work  concludes  with  a  summary  eliapler  a:iil  a  bibl  lography. ' 

The  I^telaphy steal  System  of  Hobbgs,  by   Marv  Whiton  Cai.CIKS.1 
(Religiun  of  Science  Library.    No.  57.)     Open  Court  PnblishtDK 
Co..  Chicago.  1905.     pp.  187. 

Mirtt  Calkins  has  given  us  an  interestiug  presentation  of  the  Mai- 
mcsbury  philosopher.  The  first  part  is  logic;  the  second,  the  tirat 
{;rouud»  of  philosophy;  the  third,  motions  and  mngnttndc;  the  fourth, 
tbe  pheiiomenn  of  nature.  Then  comes  bis  doctrine  conceroing  un- 
reality of  cousc^ousucfrs  and  the  nature  of  Spirit  and  of  Uod.  The 
editorial  work  is  well  dune,  ami  the  price  (40c.  in  paper)  is  reasonable. 

The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  by  Baldwin  Sprncrr  and 
P.  J.  GlLtEN.     Macmillan  &  Co-,  Ltd.,  London,  1599.    pp   671. 

This  great  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrate).  descr:be5  the  social 
organiiation  of  these  remarkable  trit^es;  ceremonies  conneoie<l  with 
marriBKc;  the  tutems;  tbe  bull  roarers;  the  ccremouies  of  initiatioa 
ftnd  imiohiums;  the  origin  of  ancestor*;  kno<'kiDe  out  the  teeth; 
blo«H]  letting.  (living  and  drinking;  hair;  childbirth;  food,  lesiiictiou 
and  cannibalism;  customs  of  burial  and  mourning;  vpint,  individuals; 
the  making  aud  power  of  medicine  meo:  the  office  of  music:  methods 
of  obtaiutiig  wives;  myths  of  .-iun.  moon  and  eclipses;  clothing; 
weapons;  Implements;  and  decorative  art;  the  names  of  uativra; 
gloKoary  of  terms  and  tables  of  measurement. 

Tke  Aftermath  of  Slavery.  A  Study  of  the  Condition  and  Environ- 
ment o(  the  Ameriean  Negro,  by  WlLUAU  A.  SlNCLMR.  With 
an  intrmluction  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Small.  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  Bostoo,  1905.     pp.  358. 

This  is  ■  striking  work  by  a  former  slave,  with  a  do  Ich  atrfklog  in- 1 
trodnction  by  T.  W.  HigginsoD.     It  should  be  carefully   read   by   all 
those  who  are  infiucnccd  by  the  recent  southern   literature   upon  the 
subject.     It  treats  of  the  history  of  abolitioa,  reconstruction,  and  tbe 
southern  black  code,  the  soothcrn  position   as   to   recoastructfoo,  the 
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mr  00  ncKro  saffrage,  the  fa1»e  alarm  of  negro  clomination,  the  negro 
in  politics,  the  negro  in  the  law.  the  rise  and  acbievemeDts  of  the 
colored  race,  the  national  daty  of  the  negro. 

Le  M4cha»iisme dts  Emotiotts  {Ixi^oiM  faites  It   I'uniTCrsitt  DOHTcIle 
lie  Brnxelles,  190^},  p«r  Paul  Solurr.     BibliothiKiue  de  Philoao- 
pbie  Contemporatae.     Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1905.     pp.  303. 
Tbia  boolc  rejects  gcDeralt^  the  peripheral    theory   of  the  origin  of 
etDOtion,  also  the  Intel lectnnlist  tneoricf.     It  la  a  pnrely  cerebral  the- 
ory which  is  necessitated  if  one  takes  a  complete  view  of  all  the  very 
many  aipect*  of  emotion.     Emotivity  ts  generated  within.    The  crti> 
tre*  that  control  circulation  and  natrltion  have  much  to  do  with  it, 
so  that  it  may  in  general   be   called,    "ceneslhesta   ccrcbrale."     The 
toABy  forms  of  reaction  are  the  different  emotions,  but  cerebral  phe- 
nomcoa  ia  all. 

Dit  AufdHgt  d4i  Mgntchlicfun  G€Ut*t,^oa  Juuns  DonaTH-  Ferdi- 
nand Ealcc,  Stattgart,  1898.    pp.  47. 

Dr.  Douath  holds  that.  ho*«-ever  low  the  psychic  slate  of  tavagei 
may  be,  it  la  nanully  conditioned  by  external  circumstances,  particninrly 
wantof  practice.  Their  brain  organij^ation  permits  a  dcTelopment  that 
ia  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  average  Kuropcan.  Their  calturc  is 
on  the  average  far  higher,  and  oars  far  lower  than  is  uftual1>-  thonght. 
There  are  really  no  savages  if  thi*  implies  absence  of  kocIhI  order  and 
the  elements  of  speech.  The  average  brain  weight  of  many  lower 
races  exceeds  that  of  European  woman,  and  that  of  the  native  of  Terra 
Del  Fuego  materially  exceeds  that  of  European  man.  Karl  v.  d. 
Stclncn.  ID  his  great  work,  foand  that  materials  for  color  were  far 
older  than  the  necessity  of  ijistitiguishiug  them  by  name,  that  color- 
blindneas  is  not  fonnd  among  primitive  races,  aUbou^h  V^luc  and  green 
are  often  designated  by  the  same  word.  Savages,  too,  have  the  prin> 
cipte  of  abstraction  involved  in  counting,  but  they  have  little  need  of 
nnmbcriug  thtn^,  and  hence  plorals  are  tare.  So  their  defective 
arithmetic  implies  mental  defect  only  because  of  limited  economic 
conditions.  Primitive  people  have  their  own  modesty,  but  no  private 
parta. 

Lockt'S  Essay  Concfming  Human  Understanditiz.  Books  II  and  IV. 
(With  omissions  Selected  by  Mttty  Wblton  Calkins.)  (Religion 
of  Science  Library,  No.  58).  Open  Court  PublUbiug  Co.,  Chicago, 
1905-     PP-  342. 

This  condensation  attempts  to  pre»ent  in  inexpenaive  form  (50c. 
paper)  the  essentialsof  Locke's  tcBcfaiug  in  metaphysics  and  psychol- 
ogy. The  first  book  ta  omitted  because  the  Innate  idea  question  is 
dead.     Book  three  is  omitted  because  it   deals  with  logic  and  history. 

Control  of  Heredity.  A  Study  0/  the  Genesis  of  Evolution  and  De- 
generacy,  bv  Caspkk  L-  Rbdfiki.d.  Alfred  C.  Clark,  Chicago, 
1903-     pp.343. 

Pubescence.    A  Preliminary  Report,  by  C.  Ward  CRAwrroN.      Re- 

Srluted  from  the  American  Authrupologist  (N.  S.),  Vol.  6,  No.  5, 
ct.-Dec,    1904.     New   Bra  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,   Pa.,    1904. 
pp.  705-709- 

Ueber  das  Unbeamsste  Denken  und  das  Gedankensehen ,  von  Albsrt 

Adahkiewicz.     Wilhelm  Branmiiller,  Leipzig,  1904.     pp.  64. 

7%e  yUality  and  Organization  of  Protoplasm,  by  Eduukd  Mont- 
GoiiBRV.  Gammel-Statesman  Publishing  Co.,  Anatin,  Texas, 
»904-     pp.  8a. 
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CotttributioH  i  i'A:tude  ete  la  Moelle  Epinikre,  par  R.  Vakbul  dk  ia 
IGLSSIA.     Richard  P4,  Madrid,  1904.  pp.  102. 

Thirty  Years  in  Madagascar,  by  T.  T.  Matthbws.  A.  C.  Armatrong 
&  Soa,  New  York,  1904.     pp.  3S4. 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex.  Sexual  Selection  in  Man.  By  Havb- 
i/KK  ELLIS.     F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1905.    pp.  370. 

Wunder  und  Wissenschaft.  Eine  Kritik  und  ErklSrung  der  okkulttn 
PhSnomene,  von  Richard  Hbnnig.     Emit  Schaltze,  Hamburg, 

1904.  pp.  247- 

Aeguanimitas,  rvith  other  addresses  to  medical  students,  nurses  and 
practitioners  of  medicine,  by  William  Oslbr.  P.  Blatiaton's  Son 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904.    pp.  3S9. 

"Die  Mission  of  Philosophy,  by  Gborgb  Trdmbull  Ladd.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Poarth  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, University  of  PennsyWania,  Philadelphia,  December  aS, 
39  and  30,  1904.      Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  a,  March, 

1905,  pp.  113-194. 

Ueberden  Widerspruch  im  Wahrheitsbegriffe  in  Loekes  Erkenntnis- 
lehre,  von  M.  Rowena  Morsb.  Anton  Kampfe,  Jena,  1904. 
pp.  50. 

Psydtological  Review,  edited  by  J.  M.  Baldwin  and  H.  C.  Warren. 
Monograph  Sapplements,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  March,  1905.  Univcr- 
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A.    Introduction. 

I.  Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  method  of  expression  as 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  feelings. 

If  the  success  of  a  scientific  method  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
consensus  of  result  which  follows  its  application,  the  method 
of  expression  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  feelings  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure.^  The  failure  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  the  method  seemed  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The 
organic  concomitants  of  emotive  phenomena  are  so  patent,  that 
they  in  themselves  seemed  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
method;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  afiective 
processes,  evolutionary  theory  seemed  to  indicate  a  logical 
ground.  Although  the  conception  of  the  method  is  supported  by 
common  observation  and  by  theory,  a  long  series  of  investiga- 
tions has  ended  in  contradictory  or  negative  results.  This 
failure  of  the  method  of  expression  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
instruments  at  its  disposal,  because  they  are  as  perfect  as  the 
present  state  of  physiology  permits.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
experimenters  have  been  at  fault.  The  causes  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  Two  possible  causes  suggest  themselves:  (i)  the 
complication  of  affective  processes  by  other  mental  processes; 
(ii)  the  purely  physiological  processes  set  up  by  the  stimulus 
itself.  If  the  method  is  to  be  made  serviceable  for  the  study 
of  affective  processes,  the  results  of  these  two  factors  mtist  be 
known  and  must  be  taken  account  of. 

^See  Appendix,  for  proof  of  this  statement. 
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Already  snmcthtDg  has  been  done  lowanLs  the  study  of  these 
two  factors.  Mosso.  Glcy,  F£r^,  aud  Dclabarrc  have  all  studied 
the  effects  of  intellectual  activity  ss  something  different  from 
the  effects  of  the  feelings  or  emotioDs.  So,  also,  have  Binet 
and  Augcll.  McDougatl  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  phy- 
siological characteristics  of  states  of  atteatiou.  I^hmaun  de- 
votes, to  his  later  work,  a  chapter  each  to  the  feelings  aud  to 
attention  and  their  relations.  Recently.  Zoacff  and  Meumann 
have  approached  more  closely  the  relation  of  attention  to  affec- 
tion. But  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  references  the 
aim  of  this  work  has  been  to  apply  the  method  of  expression 
to  another  mental  pbenomenon,  and  not  to  see  bow  far  the  ex- 
pression of  affective  processes  is  being  masked  by  the  expres- 
sion of  other  mental  processes.  The  second  factor  has  lieen 
greatly  neglected.  Mentz,  in  1395,  made  a  long  .ttudy  of  the 
effects  of  auditory  stimuli  on  pulse  and  respiration,  with  the 
result  that  auditory  excitations  cause  a.  slowing  of  pulse  and 
respiratiou.  independently  of  any  mental  process.  So  also,  in 
his  second  work,  did  Ivehmann  determine  the  purely  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  cer'.aiu  stimuli.  Very  lately,  Kelchner  has  raised 
the  question  how  much  of  the  effect  of  the  method  of  expres- 
sion is  due  to  the  stimulus  aud  how  much  to  the  mental  pro- 
cess, Tlie  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  add  something  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  two  factors,  with  a  view  to  forcing  either 
the  rehabiliiaiiou  of  the  method  of  expression  or  its  final  aban- 
donment. Tt  should  he  understood  that  we  did  not  attempt  a 
psychological  analysis  of  attention.  Introspection  was  inci- 
dental rather  than  e.ssential  to  our  method.  Our  interest  was 
diiefly  psychophysical.  We  wished  to  know  what  physiologi- 
cal concomitants  those  states  have,  which  without  too  much 
rcBnement  of  definition  may  be  foirly  characterized  as  states 
of  active  attention.  The  experimental  material  was  obtained 
from  a  detailed  study  of  attention  under  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions, by  means  of  the  expre.'tfive  method, 

2.  Apparatus  and  conditions  0/  experimentation.  The  in- 
struments used  in  this  work  were  Lebmann's  plethysmograph 
and  the  Verdiu  pneumograph.  The  volume  curve  furuished 
the  change  in  rate  of  pulse  as  well  as  the  changes  in  volume. 
The  measurement  of  the  pulse  rates  from  the  plethysmogram 
seems  to  l>c  warranted  by  the  practice  of  Lelimann,  andof  An- 
gell  and  McLeunan.  Doth  recorded  the  radial  pulse  on  the 
one  arm  while  the  volume  of  the  other  arm  was  being  re- 
corded. But  as  no  essential  difference  came  out  l»etween  the 
measurements  of  the  two  curves,  the  sphygmograph  was  not 
often  used.  The  height  of  water  in  the  mauonieter  of  the 
plethysmograph  which  was  found  to  yield  the  optimal  height  of 
pulse  was  about  18  cm.     The  temperature  01  the  water  was 
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kept  as  near  37**  Centigrade  as  was  possible.     The  pleihysmo-' 
graph  was  always  placed  on  Ihe  right  arm.    The  left  band  held 
the  key  of  an  electromagnetic  signal.     The  pnenmograph  was 
applied  to  the  lower  thorax  iu  the  case  of  male  observers,  and 
to  the  upper  thorax  in  the  case  of  female  observers.     Both  the 
pneumograph  and  the  pkthysmograph  were  connected  with 
their  respective  Marey  tambours  by  a  thick  walled  rubber  tnbe 
I  meter  long,  with  a  lumen  4  mm.  in  diameter.     The  length  of 
the  writing  lever  for  the  pneumograph  tambour  was  230  mm. 
The  distance  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  point  at  which  the  fore 
was  applied  was  6  mm.     The  magnification  of  the  cur\*e  wi 
therefore,   38  times.     The  corresponding  dimensions  for  th( 
lever   of    the    plelhysmograph    tambour  were  235   mm.   and 
8  mm.     The  magnification,  therefore,  was  29  times. 

The  records  were  taken  on  a  clock-work  kymograph  made 
by  C.  H.  Stoelting.  The  drum  was  aS  cm.  loug  and  15  cm. 
in  diameter.  With  the  middle  rate  of  revolution,  the  period 
of  the  drum  was,  approximately,  140  seconds.  The  mean  va- 
riation of  the  kymograph  was  determined  by  measuring  the 
number  of  seconds  that  fell  within  a  30  mm.  space.  The 
number  of  seconds  varied  about  9  as  a  norm.  When  the  drum 
was  first  wound  up  and  stopped  after  each  revolution,  the 
vflhic  fell  slightly  below  9.  After  20  minutes  of  continuous 
running  the  \-alue  was  slightly  above  9.  Under  the  former 
condition  the  mean  variation  was  0.12;  under  the  latter,  0.08. 
The  experiments  were  all  made  under  the  former  condition. 
One  electromagnetic  signal  was  made  to  ser\'e  three  purposes. 
It  served  to  mark  time  in  .seconds  from  a  Zimmerman  clock; 
it  serveii  also  as  a  signal  for  both  experimenter  and  observer. 
In  the  two  latter  cases,  a  closure  of  the  circuit  prevented  the  „ 
making  of  seconds,  so  that  a  dash  appeared  in  the  time  liDc^f 
Since  only  i  or  2  seconds  were  ordinarily  obliterated,  they 
could  easily  be  interpolated  when  the  reaction  was  measured. 
This  arrangement  saves  space  on  the  drum,  and  for  the  condi- 
tions of  our  experiments  was  without  any  essentia]  error. 
Each  record,  therefore,  consisted  of  three  curves  (counting 
from  above  downward),  pneumogram,  plcthysmogram,  and 
the  combined  lime  and  signal  line.  The  pneumograph  tam- 
bour was  inverted  in  order  to  close  up  the  gap  between  the 
pneumogram  and  the  plcthysmogram.  This  fact  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  reading  the  pneumogram,  since  an  up 
stroke  of  the  stylus  means  an  inspiration,  while  a  down  stroke 
means  expiration. 

With  these  instruments  and  conditions  four  physiological 
characters  were  determined  in  each  curve:  rate  and  depth  of 
respiration,  rate  of  pulse,  and  volume  of  the  arm.  Height  of 
pulse  was  not  attended  to,  as  we  did  not  consider  the  apparatus 
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reliable  for  that  determination.  The  rates  of  respiration  and 
putse  were  mea&ured  by  counting  the  number  of  respirations 
and  palses  that  fell  within  a  lo  second  interval.  This  interval 
was  determined  by  erecting,  at  every  i  itb  second,  a  vertical  on 
the  time  line.  The  space,  therefore,  between  iwo  successive 
^•erticals  represents  lo  seconds.  The  changes  in  volume  and 
depth  of  respiraiion  were  determined  by  inspection.  A  de- 
crease in  the  height  of  the  breathing  curve  is  always  spoken 
of  as  'inhibited  breathhig."  Kach  record  has  3  periods:  the 
normal  or  indifferent  period,  the  reaction  period,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  recover>'.  It  was  attempted  to  make  each  period  40 
seconds  in  length;  but  this  was  not  feasible  in  some  exi>eri- 
ments.  For  short  reaction  periods,  the  rates  were  measured  in 
5  second  intervals.  In  such  cases,  the  results  were  multiplied 
by  2,  so  as  to  make  the  averages  comparable  with  the  averages 
of  the  normal  and  recovery  periods,  which  were  measured  in 
10  second  intervals. 

The  following  observers  shared  in  the  experiments:  Drs. 
Bentley  and  Bainl,  Miss  Jenkins  and  Miss  Andrus,  Messrs.  Sa- 
bine and  Galloway.  Mr.  Galloway  began  to  observe  with 
Exp.  57.  Miss  Andrus  did  not  obser\-e  after  Exp.  36.  The 
normal  curves  of  Dr.  Baird,  Miss  Andru.s,  Miss  Jenkins  and 
Mr.  Sabine  were  recorded  for  a  period  of  several  months  prior 
to  the  experiments  with  reactions.  The  average  rates  of  pulse 
and  respiration,  with  the  mean  variation  of  each,  are  given  in 
stable.  The  numbers  which  enter  into  these  averages  were 
obtained  by  measuring  the  number  of  pulses  and  respirations 
for  each  10  seconds  of  eacli  record.  The  average  rate  for  each 
record  is  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  10  .second  values. 
The  final  average  for  each  observer  is  made  by  taking  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  records.  The  mean  variation  is  the  average 
deviation  of  the  average  of  each  record  from  the  average  of  all 
the  records.  The  number  of  records  of  both  pulse  and  respira- 
tion is  also  given. 


Observer 

R 

P 

My  of 
R 

Afy  of 

No.  or 

R 

No.  of 
P 

Sftbloe 

306 

19.8 

0.138 

1. 31 

A3 

39 

Kiw  Andrus 

»-58 

14-6 

0.199 

1.31 

34 

33 

MiM  Jenkhu 

3-«4 

11.5 

0.237 

0.34 

26 

so 

Bsird 

1.83 

10.0 

o.iaa 

0.43 

9 

9 

This  table  not  only  brings  out  marked  individual  diSerences 
in  the  normal  rates  of  P  and  /C,  but  the  mean  variations 
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show  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to  spontaneous  variation  ot 
different  observers.  Experiments  were  made  once  or  twice  a 
week  at  the  same  time  of  day  for  each  observer.  These  hours 
were  12-r,  3-4,  and  4-5  p.  m.  The  observers  were  comforta- 
bly seated,  holding  a  signal  key  in  the  left  hand.  A  curtain 
shut  off  the  kymograph  and  experimenter  from  the  view  of  the 
observer.     Two  or  three  records  were  made  at  each  hour. 

Some  abbreviations  and  terms  used  in  the  description  of  the 
experiments  require  explantion.  Each  experiment  is  divided, 
as  we  have  said,  into  three  parts:  normal,  reaction,  and  re- 
covery. An  unequivocal  change  in  the  reaction  value  of  pulse 
and  respiration  means  a  change  which  differs  absolutely  from 
the  rates  of  both  normal  and  recovery.  For  example:  an  nn- 
eqnivocalincrea.se  in  the  rate  of  pulse  means  an  increase  over 
both  the  normal  and  recovery  rates.  An  equivocal  change  in 
the  reaction  rate  is  one  that  does  not  differ  absolutely  from 
both  normal  and  recovery  rates.  For  example,  the  reaction 
rate  may  be  faster  than  normal,  but  slower  than  recovery;  or 
slower  than  normal,  and  faster  than  recovery.  It  is  a  question 
of  some  importance  to  know  how  to  treat  these  equivocal  re- 
actions. R  stands  for  respiration;  Pior  pulse;  V  for  volume. 
The  length  of  time  of  each  period  is  given  in  seconds  above  the 
measurements  for  each  period.  The  average  rates  of  R  and  P 
are  given  below  the  Measurements  for  each  period.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Exp.  I,  the  normal  period  was  85  seconds  long;  the 
reaction  35  seconds;  the  recovery  30  seconds.  The  figures 
standing  opposite  R  and  P  are  the  number  of  respirations  or 
pulses  which  occur  in  ten  seconds.  A  blank  in  a  series  oi 
figures  means  that  the  curve,  for  some  reason,  was  not  legible. 
3-5.  3-7.  3-8,  are  the  average  rates  of  R  for  the  three  periods 
of  the  experiment.  13.7,  13.3,  12.8,  are  corresponding  values 
for  P.  The  changes  in  depth  of  breathing  and  volume  are 
given  in  words.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reaction  of  both  P 
and  R  in  this  experiment  is  equivocal.  O  stands  for  observer; 
■£  for  experimenter. 

B.      EXPBRIK&HTS  ON  THE  STATK  OF  ATTENTION. 

/.     Attention  to    Visual  Stimuli. 

I.  Stimulus :  A  Masson  Disc.  The  disc  was  rotated  on 
a  hand  color  mixer.  O  attended  to  the  flnctnations  of  one  of 
the  rings, 

Sxp.  I.    Sabine. 

i"-85" 
R     3.00      4.00      3.50      4.75      3.25      3.75       3.00      3.00 
P     12.5       15.0       14.0       14.0       14.5       13.0       13.0 

3-5 
13.7 
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i"-35" 

4.00 
14.0 

3-50      3-75 
13.5       13-0 

3-75 
130 

4-25        3-35        4.00 

13-5  130  I3.0 

3-5  3.8 

13.3  ".8 

Daring  reaction :      H  is  somewhat  inhibited ;     there  is  one  deep 
inspiration. 

K  falls  slowly  to  the  end  of  reaction  ;    then  rises  during  recovery. 


'.  3.    Sabine. 

i»_  49* 

i'- 

-32* 

R    3-50    3-5°    350    3-»5 

3-75        3-50 

4.00 

3-75    3-50 

3.50 

P     la.o    I3.0    13.5     13.5 

13.5        12.0 

13-0 

13.5     12.0 

12.5 

3-5 

3-6 

"■3 

I'-  30' 

12.4 

325  ,  a-75    3-00    3-25 

3.35 

la.o    I3.I 

;       I3.0      I3.0 

3-1 
12. 1 

13.0 

Daring  reaction:  2  .^  are  inhibited  (jnst  after  signal);  forao' depth 
is  normal;  then  4  hypemormal  /f  followed  by  3  inhibited  J!. 

V  falls  slowly  thronghont  reaction;  reaches  mtnlmnm  at  end  of 
reaction;  rises  dnring  recovery. 


Exp.  3.     Sabink. 

i'-39' 

i»— 42' 

R    3-50    3-50    3-00    3.50                  3.7s 
P    it-5     13-0     12.0                    13.5 

3-75    3.75    400    3-75 
14.0     14.0     13.0     13.5 

35 
13. 1 

3-8 
13-4 

i'-6o' 

3-25      3.35      3.50     3.35      3.50 
12.0      12.5      II.5      I3.0      II-S 

3.35    

11.5     ri.6 

3-3 
11.8 

Dnring  reaction:  1  ^  is  deeper  than  normal;  inhibition  sets  in  and 
reaches  maximnm  at  the  middle  of  reaction.  It  gradnally  lessens  to 
the  end  of  reaction. 

y  falls  slightly  after  first  signal,  rises,  then  falls  steadily  to  near 
the  end  of  reaction.     It  rises  sharply  and  steadily  dnring  recovery. 


zp.  4.    Miss  Jenkins. 
I '-39' 

I'- 55' 

R    3-30    300    3-45    3-27 
P     11.5    II. 5     12-5    13.3 

3.60    4-00    3.95    3.95    3.80    3.40 

13-5       13.0       13-5       13.0       II. 5       13.0 

3-37 
II. 9 

3.78 
13.3 

I*- 38' 

4  05 
12.0 

3-40    305    3-37 
11-5     II. 5    11.8 

3-46 
11.7 
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Daring  resctlon:  R  u  inhibited;  Inhibition  seemB  to  pass  off  toward 
the  end  of  the  reaction. 

f^does  not  fall  immediately;  falls  suddenly  and  remains  low  for 
15';  rises  to  end  of  reaction. 

Kxp.  5. 


Miss  Jenkins. 

I'— 62» 

R    3-40 
P     12.0 

3-ao    3-50    3-75 
13-5     13.5 

3-51 

12-3 

350    3-75 
12. 0    II. 2 

I'— 36* 

3-75    400    4.00 
12.0    13-5    13.0 

3-87 
12.5 

3-75                4  25 
12.5                 13.5 

I'- 35" 
3.70    400    3-60 

II.5       13.0      I3.0 

3-88 

13-5 

During  reaction:  R  is  slightly  inhibited. 

V  is  not  very  constant.  After  the  beginning,  it  falle  slightly;  rites 
to  a  first  maximum;  falla  slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  reaction;  then 
rises  to  a  second  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

BxF.  6. 


6.    Mas  Jenkins. 
i'-35' 

I'- 35' 

R    3-75    3-75    3-75    3-8o                 4.05 

P       13.0      I2.0      12.5      13.0                       13.5 

3.95    4.00    4.00 

I3.0      13. 0      12.0 

3-76 
".3 

4  00 

12.1 

I'- 56' 

3.75      410     4-00     3.35      3.90 

13-0    I3-0    13-5     II. 5     13.5 

3 -50 
10.7 

3-75 

13.3 

Daring  reaction:  ^  is  slightly  inhibited. 

V  risei  30*  after  the  beginning  of  the  reaction  and  continues  high 
until  10' after  reaction. 


Bxp.  7- 


Miss  Andrus. 

1'-  53' 

R    i-io 

P     

3  30 

13. 0 

2.25    3-75 

I3.0      12.0 
2.90 
I3.0 

3-45    2.50 
130    »3-3 

I'- 35' 

I'- 38' 

350 
13-2 

3-35    3-90 
13-0    13-5 

300 
14.0 

3-75    3-00    3.00    3. 
13.0  13.75     12.0  II. 

00 
25 

3-43 
13-4 

3.18 

13.3 

g  reaction:  R  Is 

inhibited  at  first. 

There  are 

then 

1  3 

-  _        _      _  _         _  hyper- 

normal  f/  3  normal  ^,-   and  3  inhibited. 

V  does  not  change.  The  plethysmograph  functioned  as  a  sphyg- 
mograpb. 
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8. 

Mns  Akdkus. 

i»— 40"                                          I'— 36.5' 

R 

a. 80    2.50    2.70    3.10                3.9s    3-95    3-00    3-o8 

P 

X0.5    10.0    11. 0    II .0                11.5    11.5    II. 0    ia.3 

3.83                                                  2.99 

I0.6                                                  II. 5 

1'— 595' 

R    1.75    1.80    2.25    2.00    2-75    a. 87 

P       II.O      II.O      II. 0     II. 0      II.O      II. I 

3.23 

II.O 

During  reaction:  the  height  of  R  is  increased. 
V  is  diminished . 

Bzp.  9.     Baird. 

I*— 40»  I '—39' 

R    2.25    1.90    1.85    1.75  2.25    2.25    2.35    3.50 

1.9a  2.43 

I'- 50' 

3-75    2.25    a. 50    3.0s    2.30 

a -35 
Dnrine  reaction;  J?  Is  Ereatly  inhibited.    Kis  diminished.    (/*lanot 
legible.) 

Cxp.  10.    Sabims. 

R    3.00 
P    


I'— 48' 

i'-32.5" 

3-75    2-90    3-45    3-43 

360    3.65    3.55    3.33 

13-5    13-5    130    137 

14.0    I4-0    14.0    15.0 

3-14 

3-53 

13 -4 

14.3 

i"-5i-5" 

350    3*5    3-20    3.00 

3.00    3.00 

13-7    13-5    MO    13.5 

12-5    13.0 

3-31 
13-3 
Daring  reaction:    R  is  inhibited  after  the  first  and  the  second  sig- 
nals. 

V  falls  to  a  low  level  in  the  middle  of  the  reaction  and  rises  to  the 
end  of  reaction. 

Bxp.  II.    Sabihk. 

i"-34"  I"— 33-5" 

R    325    3-15    301  3-65  3-35    3-55    3  40    3-6o 

P    14.0    13.2     13.5  14.4  13.2    12.7    13.5     16.0 

337  3-47 

13-7  13  8 

i"-77.5' 
3-75    3-20    3-50    3-i5     3-3o    3oo    3.07 
'3-5    13-7    140    140      13.0    13.0    13.0 
3-28 
13-4 
Dnrlng  reaction:    R  is  Inhibited  more  dnring  the  first  half  of  reac- 
tion than  the  last. 
Vn  diminished  daring  the  reaction. 


4l8  STEVENS : 

Bxp.  13.     Baird. 

1"— 42" 
R     3.6     2.6     3.4     3.6     2.5 
P  10.5  10. 5  10.2  10.5  10. o 

2-54 
10.3 

I"— 48"  i"— 40" 

2.6     3.3      3.6      3.4      2.5  2.6      3.4      3.4      3-5 

10.3  10.7  10.5  10.5  10. o  10. o  lo-o  10. o  10. o 

2.47  3.47 

10.4  lO.O 

Daring  reaction:     J?  is  inhibited, 

K  falls  during  reaction.    It  begins  to  rise  10"  after  reaction. 

Exp.  13.    Baird. 

I"— 40"  i"^4o" 

R    3.4    2.6    2.4    2.5  3.6    3.5    3-5    2.5 

F  I0.2  10.3  10. 3  ic.o  10.5  jo.o  lo.o  10. o 

2-47  2.54 

10.8  10. 1 

i"_6o'' 

3-5      2.4      3.5      3.3      3.4 

10. o  10. o  lo.o  10.3  10.3 

3.43 
ID. I 

Dnrine  reaction:     /i  is  inhibited. 
Via  diminished. 

The  respiratory  oscillation  which  was  very  marked  during  oormal 
and  recovery  was  suppressed  during  reaction. 

Bxp.  14.    Baird. 

i'— 40"  I"— 46" 

R    2-5    3.3    2.6    3.6  2.6    2.7    2.5    3-4    3.3 

P   10.3     9.7   10. 0   lO-O  10. 0     9.3      9.5   10. 3   10.4 

2.48  3.51 

10. o  9.8 

i"-47' 

3.7    2.4    2.7    2.4    3.5 

10-5  lo.o  lo.o  10. o  10. o 

3.56 

10. 1 

During  reaction:  J?  is  inhibited,  more  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
beginning. 

K  falls  somewhat  after  first  signal;  but  rises  before  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

The  respiratory  oscillation  is  suppressed. 

Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  to  Masson  disc  is  characterized  by 

i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  jff  ( 10  cases  out  of  14) .  In 
3  cases  R  is  greater  than  normal  and  less  than  recovery;  in  i 
case  less  than  normal  and  the  same  as  recovery. 
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ii.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of /*  (8  cases  out  of  14).  In 
I  case  less  than  recovery  and  Krealer  Than  aonnal.  In  a  cases 
less  than  normal  and  greater  than  recovery.  In  3  cases  un- 
equivocally slowed.     In  i  case  uo  experiment. 

iii.     Inhibited  breathing.     (la  part  in  every  experiment.) 
iv.     A  fait  in  volume  of  the  forearm.      (In  all  causes  except 
Exp.  6.  in  which  f' rises.) 

2,     Stimulus:  Black  Paper  aud  Artcr-Image. 

Attention  was  directed  (o  an  oblong  piece  of  velvet>black 
paper.  4  x  3.5  cm.,  exposed  on  a^ray  ^ckground.  O  fixated 
the  paper  fi>r  15-20  seconds;  then  watched  the  development 
oftbe  after-image  on  the  screen,  Both  fixation  and  after- 
image phases  are  included  in  the  attention  period.  The 
measurements  of  the  fixation  and  aAer-image  phases  are  sepa- 
rated within  the  total  reaction,  by  a  line  of  vertical  dots.  The 
average  rate.'i  of  Z' and  R  fur  each  phase  arc  to  be  found  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  reaction  period.  The  average  rates  of  P  aud  Ji 
for  the  reaction  considered  as  a  whole  are  given  between  the 
averages  for  the  fixation  and  after-image  phases.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Exp.  15,  the  average  rate  of  7?  and  P  for  the  fixation 
phase  of  the  reaction  is  4.00  aud  11.8  respectively;  for  the 
after-image  phase,  the  rate  of  ^  and  P  is  3.63  and  i!,8  re- 
spectively; for  the  reaction  as  a  whole,  the  values  are  3.S7  aud 
U.S.  In  any  general  discussion  of  the  results  of  these  experi- 
tnents  only  the  last  values  are  considered. 


EXF.    15- 


Miss  Jenkins. 
I*— 69' 


3  40 

13. 0 


3.00 
13.0 


3-95 
Ji-o 


3.90 

la.o 


I*-  37" 
3.60    3.60 
13.0    la-o 


I'-ao'       i"— II' 

4-25    3  75  :  3  63 
la.o     11-7  :  II. 8 

400    3.87      '3-63 
II. 8    11.8      II. 8 


DarlDg  resction:    J?  is  iabibited  during  fixatjoo;    bat  not  dnring 
after  image. 

yfal\*  after  the  first  signal  »t  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  and 


rites  agua  to  normal  level. 
£xp.  16.    Miss  Jkskins. 


It  falls  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 


I"- 65" 

3-75    3-50 
12.0  11.7s 

3-83 
12.0 


4.OD    4.00 
13. 0     13. 5 
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I"— ao"  I"— ao"  I"— 29" 

3.90      400    :    3-2      4.2  3.7s      3.90      3.66 

I3.0      I3>7S      :    I3.0      12.0  13.0        12.0        [1.6 

3-95    3-86    3.70  3.77 

12.0    12. 1     la.o  11.8 

Dnriag  reaction:  R  is  inhibited  daring  fixation;  there  is  a  short 
period  of  deeper  breathing  between  fixation  period  and  after-ima^; 
the  breathing  is  inhibited  during  after-image.  V  falls  at  the  begu- 
iling and  the  end  of  the  reaction  with  normal  level  between.  Dunne 
the  normal  period,  there  was  a  decided  fall  in  V  abont  15  seconA 
before  reaction;  V  returned  to  the  normal  level  before  the  reaction. 
O  reported  that  she  looked  at  the  screen  and  expected  E  to  move  it. 


17. 

Miss  Jenkins. 

R    350    3-8o 
P     II. 0    12.0 

I"— 58" 
3.00    3.60    3.80    3.75 

II. 5      I3.0      II.O      II-O 

3-57 
ir.4 

1" 

'—  22'' 

i"_ 

-31" 

I"-  34" 

3-6o 

II. 5 

3- 
II 

3-75 
"■5 

58 

.6 

3.40  :  3.80    3.60 
12.0  :  11.5    10.8 

3.63        3  70 
II. 4        II. I 

390 
11.5 

3-75    3-75 
11.5     "-5 

378 
II. 4 

3- 
II 

75 

■5 

During  reaction:  height  of  R  is  not  much  changed.  V  falls  after 
each  signal  (at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  reaction^,  with 
normal  level  between.  Daring  the  normal,  there  was  a  noise  made 
by  a  falling  body.  This  distnrbance  may  account  for  the  increase  in 
rate  of  P  in  the  middle  of  the  normal. 


Bzp.  18.     Baird. 

I"—  40'" 

I"—  33"        I"—  ai" 

R    2.50    a. 30    2.20    2.00 

2.50    3.30    3.35  :  2.55    2.4s 

a. 40 

P     10. 0    10.5  10.75  10-25 

10.2     10.5  10.75  '•  10.25  10.5 

II.O 

2.35 

2.3s    a. 40    3.46 

10.3 

10.4    10.5    10.5 
I"—  40" 

a. 00 

1.50    a. 00    1.80 

10.25 

10-35    lo.o    10. 0 
1.83 

10. 1 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited  strongly  during  fixation;  some- 
what less  dnring  after-image. 

V  remains  nearly  level  throughout;  there  are  marked  respiratory 
oscillations  daring  normal  and  recovery;  these  are  snppressed  almost 
entirely  dnring  fixation.  They  are  not  so  much  suppressed  dnring 
■fter-im^e. 

Bzp.  19.    Bai&d. 

i"-39" 
R    3.55    3.40    3.50    a. 80 
P  10. 5    II.O    10.75  ii-o 
2.56 
10.8 
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l"-37"  1"— 17" 

3.40    3.30  3.60  :  3-SO    3-30    3.30    3-00 

10.5    lo.o  10.5   :  90    ll.o    lo-s    10. 0 

3.38  3.31  3.27 

10  4  10 '5  10.  t 


I"— 30" 

3-00      1.90      t.90 

II. o     lo-s     lo.oo 

"•93 
10. 1 


I"— 40" 

3-50     3.40     2.IO     3.tiO 

;i.o    II. u    11.5    lt-75 
i  43 
11.3 


10.7s  ia-5     10.75 
2.47 
ro.5 


I"— 19" 
10.35  lo.a 

3.40 

10.1 


During  reaclion:  fi  is  inhibited  ttroa^ly  dariog  fizalion;  Home- 
what  \t^9  daring  ■fter-intnge.  There  are  no  changes  Jn  y,  as  the  ple- 
thysmogtaph  fuacttoued  aaa  spbjrgiuograph. 

Bxp.  30.    Baird. 

i"— 42" 
3.35    3.35    3.90    3.50    3.60 
11.35  loo 
3.50 
10.6 

i"-34'' 

3.0    1-9     1.6    1. 5 

10.5  10.23  9'S  lO'O 

I  75 
10.0 

Daring  reaction:  A"  is  inhibited  strongly  daring  lization;  less 
strongly  (but  still  Inhibited)  during  ftfter-ttns^e.  ^''nsesduring  fixa- 
tion; falls  before  the  end  of  fixation:  rises  during  afterimage. 

Bxr.  31.    Sabine. 

l"-A0" 
R    34    a. 75    3-4    3-5 
P  14-5  '5-75  15-5  14-75 

3  as 
151 

i"- 

,45 
.35  I, 

3 

13- 

Daring  reaction:  height  of  K  isirregulnr;  there  is  no  change  dur- 
ing fixatioii:  but  there  is  considerable  inhibition  during  first  iialf  of 
after-image,  although  less  duriiig  Imt^r  part,  l^  falls  during  first 
part  of  fixation,  rising  to  uormal  duriug  latter  part  of  fixation.  It  falla 
during  the  after-image  and  remains  low  throughout  the  rest  of  the  re- 
action. It  rises  duriug  recovery.  0  reports  the  most  vivid  after- 
image he  ever  saw.     He  was  surprised  aucl  pleased. 

Bxp.  33.    Sabins. 

.to    3.00      3 
15     14-5      M 

t 

330    a- 

14-7     I5-, 

3.80 
14-8 

During  reaclion:  R  is  inhibited  as  compared  with  the  height  of  R 
in  recovery.    On  the  whole,  there  is  a  fall  in  V. 


T-'-^o" 

i"-3o" 

i"-30" 

3.30   3.40   3.45    3-a5  : 

3  45    2*o    3-'o 

2.9    3.00    3.15 

14.5    M-as  ISO    is-as  ; 

13.35  14.0    14.0 

150  15.5     14.7s 

3-36           3» 

3  OS 

30s 

145            Ml 

13-7 

15.0 

I"— 40" 

>"-34" 

I"— 2»" 

R    1.60    2.45    210    3-00 

3  to    3.50    2.60 

:    3.40    3.40    3.10 

P   IT-O    15. s     14-5     14-5 

14.2     15.0    16.5 

:  14.0    14.2    13.7 

3.38 

3  00 

3.10            3.30 

15-3 

15a 

I"— 40" 

14-5             13-9 

J 

330 

a. 25    3-00    3.00 

1 

14-7 

15-5     t4-5    14.5 

1 

422 
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STEVENS : 

Sabine. 

i"-53" 

R    2.50    3.00    3.00    3.00 
P     15.0  14.25     13.2    14.2 
2.80 
13.8 

3.10    2.60 
14-5    ".5 

I"— 30"            I"— 22" 

I"-  30" 

2.90    3.10  :  3.00    3.00    3.75 
15-25  14-75  :  13-5  13-75     i3-o 

3-25    3-20 
14-75  15-25 

3-30 
14.0 

2.80    3.02    3.25 
14.8    I4-I     13-4 

3-25 
14.6 

2.65 


Daring  reaction:  R  is  markedly  inhibited  during  after-image;  bat 
not  during  fixation.  K  falls  after  the  initial  and  the  final  signals  of 
the  reaction. 

Exp.  24.    Miss  Andrus. 

I"- 42-5" 
R    3-00    3-30    3.20    3.20 
P    13.8    15. I     15. I     14.2 

3-17 
14.S 
i"_39.5"  I"— 50" 

2-94    3-05    3-33  :  3-45    3-45    325    3-25    3-20  No 

14.2     15 .0     15 .5  ^   15 .0     14 .7     15 .0     14.6     15 . 1  recovery 

3.10    3.21     3.32 
14.9     14.8     14.8 

Dnring  reaction:  R  is  not  changed  daring  fixation,  bnt  it  ia  deeper 
and  more  regular  daring  after-image.  V  falls  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  fixation;  it  is  normal  between.  There  is  a  gradual  fall  in  V 
during  the  after-image. 


25.    Miss  Andrus. 

I"—  46" 

R    3.10    2.90    2.75 
P     15.0    15.0    14.4 

3-' 
14 

DO 

.8 

3-20 

14.6 

2.99 
14.7 

I"— 17"        i"— 29.5" 

1"-  33" 

3.05    a.85  :  3.95    3.05    3.10 
14.4    13-8  :  13-7    14-3     14-4 

3-33    2-75    3.10 
13-3     13-5     13-8 

2.95        3.03 
14. 1        14. 1 

3-06 
135 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited  during  fixation  and  the  first  part  of 
after-image.  V  ia  subnormal,  with  marked  depressions  after  the 
be^flnning  and  the  end  of  the  reaction. 


Bxp.  36. 

Miss  Andrus. 

I"-  44" 

I"—  14"           I"—  25" 

R 

3.40    2.80    3.90 

3-35 

3-23  :  3-35    3-20    3.00 

P 

14.0    13.6    14.0 

15-0 

I3-S  :  13-8    14-6    13-2 

3-II 

323    3-19    315 

I4-I 

13-5    13-7    13-9 
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l"-45'' 
3.00     2.90     J.05     3.45      2-"> 

IJ.7    13.8     13.0    13.6     12.0 
2.90 
13  o 

Dunne  reaction:  on  the  whole,  there  ia  a  fall  in  f-',  with  stuiden 
dipt  At  the  beginning  ami  the  en<)  of  the  reartinn.  R  it  inhibited 
donng  fizatioD,  although  it  it  normal  for  after-image. 

Summary  of  ResuUs. 

Attention  to  stimulus  and  after-image  is  characterized  by 

i.     Unequivocally  increased  rate  oi R  {%  out  of  12  cases). 

Id  2  cases  R  is  less  than  normal,  but  greater  than  recovery." 

In  I  case  R  is  same  as  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

In  I  case  R  is  greater  than  normal,  and   less  than  recover\'. 

For  the  une<juivocal  increases  in  rate  of  R,  the  fixation  rate 
is  greater  In  four  cases  and  the  aAer-image  greater  in  four 
cases.  In  the  two  cases  where  reaction  is  less  than  normal  but 
greater  than  recovery,  ^during  fixation  is  faster  than  during 
after-image.  In  the  two  cases  where  reaction  is  the  same  or 
greater  than  normal  but  less  than  recovery,  the  rate  of  A'  for 
after-image  is  greater.  In  six  cases  each,  is  the  respiration 
rate  faster,  during  fixation  and  after-image.  • 

ii.    Unequivocal  increase  in  the  rate  of /*(3  out  of  12  cases). 

In  5  cases  /*is  greater  than  recovery,  but  less  than  normal. 

In  I  case  /'is  greater  than  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

In  2  cases  P  is  unequivocally  less  than  either  normal  or  re- 
covery. 

In  I  case  P  is  greater  than  normal;  but  there  is  no  recovery 
in  that  experiment. 

For  the  unequivocal  increase  in  rate  of  P,  fixation  rate  is 
faster  in  two  cases.  For  the  ca.ses  where  P  is  greater  than  re- 
covery but  less  than  normal,  the  fixation  rate  is  faster  in  three 
cases,  the  same  in  one  case,  slower  than  the  after-image  rate 
in  one  case.  For  the  one  case  of  reaction  P  less  than  recovery 
but  more  than  normal,  fixation  rate  is  greater.  For  the  two 
cases  of  unequivocal  slowiug,  fixation  is  faster.  For  the  case 
where  there  is  no  recover)',  fixation  is  faster.  In  all,  fixation 
P  is  faster  than  after-image  Z'  in  9  cases,  slower  in  two  cases, 
same  in  one  case. 

ill.  Inhibited  breathing  in  nearly  every  case;  more  in  fixa- 
tion than  in  after-image. 

iv.  Lower  level  of  K  of  arm.  In  one  case  (exp.  20)  tliere 
is  a  rise  in  V  during  fixation.  In  most  experiments,  there  is 
a  sudden  fall  in  ^at  the  beginning  and  end  of  reaction  with 
normal  level  between. 

3.     Stimulus  :    Closely  drawn  radii  of  circle.     O  was  asked 
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to  coQQt  the  number  of  radii.   There  were  69  drawn  in  a  circle 
about  10  cm.  in  diameter. 

Exp.  27.    Sabinb. 

I"— 40"  I"— 40" 

R    330    3-45    325    2-75  325    3-25    3-30    3-»> 

P     13-5    14-75  130    *3-o    ".5    12.5 

318  3.27 

141  12.7 

i"-37" 
3.40    3.40    2.60    3.23 
13-5    13-75  13-5     14-4 
3-15 
13-7 
Daring  reaction:     ^  is  more  regnlar  and  perhaps  slightlj  inhibited. 
Kfaila.    The  respiratory  oscillation  is  suppressed. 

Exp.  28.    Sabine. 

I"— 40"  l"-M2" 

R    3-20    3.30    300    3.0  3.55    3.46    3.10    3.37 

P    13.0      12.5      12.5      12.25  13-75   13-25   13-0      12.7 

301  3-34 

12.5  13.0 

I"— 40" 

3-00    3-05    3-05    3-30 
14-5     13-75  13-0    ".5 
3-10 
13-3 
During  reaction:     R  Is  markedly  inhibited,  more  at  first  than  after- 
wards,    f^  falls  noticeably.     The  respiratory  oscillation  is  sappresaed. 


Exp.  39. 

Sabinb. 

I"— 40" 

i'— 42" 

R 
P 

3.10    3.30    2.95 
II. 5     12.0    12.5 

2.50 
13.0 

3-6o    3.30    3.75    3.50 
12.75  12.5     12.3    12.7 

2.96 

13.2 

I"- 

■38" 

3-53 
12.6 

3.00 

13-75 

2.30 
13-5 

2 
13 

2.95 

12.75 

■93 
.2 

3 -50 

13.8 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited. 
oscillation  is  suppressed. 

Vi* 

diminished.    The  respiratory 

Exp.  30. 

Baird. 

I"— 40" 

I"—  38" 

R    3. 60    3.65    3.35    2.60 
P     12.0    13.0  11.75    12.5 

2.40 
12.0 

2.50     2.50 
11.75  "-75 

2.50 

13. 1 

2-55 
12.3 

2-47 
11.9 
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I"—  so" 

3-75    a -45    2.40    2.50    2.25 
IS. 35    12.5     12-5    13-5    13.0 

a. 47 
12.5 

During  reactioD:  R  la  inhibited.     The  plethytmograph  functioned 
as  a  sphygmf^rapta. 

Bzp.  31.    Baikd. 

i"_^'  I"— 40" 

R    2.40    2.10    2.45    3.40  2.4s    3.35    2-75    3.45 

P     12.5    12.5    12.5  13.75  i»-5     "-o    I30    "-5 

2-33  3-47 

13.5  12.0 

I"—  50" 
2.60    2.45    3-45    3.25    3.65 

13.5      13. O      13.0  13.35      13.5 
3.48 
13.5 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited;   V  falls  at  first,  bnt  rises  gradually 
to  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Bxp.  33.    Miss  Jsnkins. 

I"—  50"  I"—  40" 

R    3.80    3. 05    3.15    3.50    3.45  400    3-90    3-9°    4-25 

P     13-5  13.75     130    13-0  ".75  13.25  13.25  13.50 

3- 19  400 

130  131 

I"—  40" 
4.00    3.80    3.75    3.90 
13-S  13-75    13-0    13-0 
3-86 
13-3 
During  reaction:  R  is  markedly  inhibited.     V\m  unchanged,  except 
for  a  alight  fall  after  the  first  signal. 

Bxp.  33.    Miss  Jsnkins. 

i"—  40"  1"—  40" 

R    3-70    385    3-8o    300  380    3.95    3.7s    3.75 

P       13.0      I3.0      13.0   13.75  ".75      13.0      13.5      13. 1 

358  3-86 

12.9  13.0 

1"-  55" 

3-70    3-75    3-50    3-55    3-6o 

1375    13-5    13-5     135    130 

3-6o 

13-4 

During  reaction:     R  is  inhibited.     V  it  very  slightly  diminished. 
The  respiratory  oscillation  is  markedly  suppressed. 

JoimKAi,— 2 
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BxF.  54.    Miss  Jsmcnrs. 

1"— 40"  I"— 40" 

R    3-75    3-40    300    340  3-60    3-90    350    3-75 

P     13-5    13-5     13-5    130  13-0  13.75    I2-0    12-5 

338  368 

13-7  "56 

I"- 50" 

3-85    3-75    3-55    3-55    3-3o 
12.5     12.8    X2.3     12.5    12.5 

3-6o 

I2-5» 

Daring  reaction:  Ji  is  inhibited  very  slightly.  The  respiratofy 
oscillation  is  slightly  suppressed.     F^is  not  caanged. 

BzF.  35.    Miss  Amdrus. 

i'-39"  I '-40" 

K.    3-70    360    3-55    3-6o  3-75    3-50    3-75    3-75 

P   13-5    131     13-8    13-2  14-0    M-a    13-5    i3-8 

3.61  3.69 

13-4  13-7 

I"— 40" 

3-70    315    3»    3-70 
xa.o    12.8    12.7    12.5 

3-44 
12.5 

During  reaction:  height  of  R  is  increased.  C/.  Bzps.  8  and  24  for 
deeper  breathing  daring  attention  in  the  same  O.  Cf.  also  Exps.  25 
and  26  for  inhibited  breathing  daring  attention.  There  is  a  marked 
fall  in  V. 

Bzp.  36.    Miss  Aitiirds. 

i"^4o"  i"— 40" 

R    340    3-35    3-00    3-05  3-30    3-35    3-35    3-40 

P   13.6    12.9    12.6    13.0  13.8    14.3    14.6    14.0 

3ao  362 

13.0  14a 

3.30    2.25    2.50    2.95    2.90 
13-5    131    "O    "7    12.9 

During  reaction:  Height  of  R  is  increased,  f  is  more  markedly 
decreased  than  in  the  last  experiment. 

Summary  of  Results. 
Attention  involved  in  counting  radii  of  circle  is  characterized 

by 

i  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  R  (8  out  of  10  cases). 
In  2  cases  (same  O),  *  is  once  slower  than  normal,  but  same 
as  the  recovery;  and  once  it  is  greater  than  the  normal,  but 
very  slightly  less  than  the  recovery. 
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i.  Unequivocal  slowing  of  P  (3  out  of  10  cases,  z  by  same 
O). 

Unequivocal  increase  (2  out  of  10  cues). 

In  4  cases  reaction  P  is  faster  than  nonnal  but  slower  than 
recoveo-  In  i  case,  it  is  faster  than  recovery  but  slower  than 
normal. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing  ( s  out  of  10  cases) ;  deepened  brealh- 
ing  in  same  O  in  two  instances. 

iv.     Suppression  of  respiratory  oscillation  where  it  occurs. 

V.  Fall  in  P' (7  out  of  10).  2  cases  unchanged;  i  case  V 
not  reccffded. 


At  this  point,  it  was  suggested  that  the  experiments  should 
be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work  and  be  worked  through 
mechanically.  Two  \'ariations  were  devised:  (i)  an  experi- 
ment in  the  performance  of  which  O  should  have  an  intrinsic 
imcrcat.  e.  g,,  looking  for  an  illusion  in  the  radii  of  a  circle; 
and  (ii)  an  experiment  which  should  involve  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  O;  ^.  f.,  a  question  in  philosophy  for  a  student  of 
philosophy.  The  first  variation  was  carried  out  with  the  radii 
of  a  circle  with  a  view  to  detecting  an  illusion  in  the  lines;  and 
also  with  the  after-image  stimulus  with  a  view  to  marking  the 
periodicity  of  the  after-image. 

4.  Stimulus:  Suggested  Illusion  tn  the  Radii  of  a  Circle.  O 
was  asked  to  discover  the  illusiou. 

Exp.  31.    Baibo. 

i"-48"  I"^«8' 

R      3.35      3.00      3 -10     3- 10     3 .30  a 


II-O 


It-O      tl.O 

3.13 

10.9 


a-4S 

10.6 


3-6o    3.50 
II. o    10.3 


2.40 
to  .6 


i"-35" 
t-jo    3.35    3.40    3.40 
ti.o    10.4    10.5    19.5 

i.13 

10.6 

Daring  resction:  ^»  oiarkedlr  inhibited.  The  reapiratory  o*cil- 
iBtJon  is  su pprcitsc'l .  There  is  no  Kchange,  since  the  plethyttnograph 
faactiooed  as  a  sphygmograph. 

Exp.  38. 


Bairo. 

i"_3o" 

I '-36" 

R    2.85    a. 50    3.73 
P   II. 5     il.o    li-s 

a.$o    3.50    a  16 

11.4      10.7      II .o 

3.70 
II  .3 

J.38 

XI A 
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I"—  68" 

2-75    3.75    a. 30    2.50    2.30  2.10    a. 30 

11.7    11.5    11.4    10.9    11.4  II. 2    II. 2 
2.4a 
11.3 

During  reaction:  Ji  1b  markedly  inhibited.  The  respiratory  oscilla- 
tion is  sappresaed.  The  plethysmograph  fnnctioned  as  a  sphygmo- 
graph. 

Bzp.  39.    Baird. 

R    2.30    2.10    3.50    a. 57  a .60    a. 50    a. 41 

P     ii.o    11.6    II. 5    10.7  12.0    II. 5    11.6 
2.36  2.50 

II. 2  II. 7 

I"—  65" 

3.8s    3.45    2.50    2.45    2.20  2.30    a. 50 

12.0    II.O    11.3    ii-o    II.O  10.8    IO-6 
2.46 
II. I 
Daring  reaction:    R  is  greatly  inhibited.      The  plethysmogrmph 
fnnctioned  as  a  sphygmograph. 

Sxp.  40.    Sabins. 

I"—  40"  I"—  32" 

R    3.10    2.80    3.40    2.60  3.50    3.20    3.41 

P     I4'6    150  15.25  14.75     13-6    13-7 

3-10  3-37 

14.9  13.9 

I"—  50" 
3-6o    3-55    280    3.60    3.10 
145     14-5  1525    150  15.25 

3-35 
14-9 

Daring  reaction;  R  is  slightly  inhibited  toward  the  end.^i. There  is 
no  change  in  K  except  a  very  slight  fall  after  the  initial  and  final 
signals.  O  reported  that  he  thought  of  the  illusion  during  the  nor- 
mal. Notice  the  inhibited  breathing  and  suppressed  respiratory 
oscillations  during  the  last  20"  of  the  normal.  The  rates  of  R  and  /* 
are  slowed  and  quickened  respectively.  This  change,  however,  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  reaction. 


41. 

Sabinb. 

I"—  40" 

I"—  42" 

R 

3.90   3.00  3.05   3.05 

3.50    3.20    3.05 

3-37 

P 

14-0    14-5 

14.0  14.25  13.75 

14. 1 

3-00 

3.a8 

14.2 

14.0 

I"-  55" 

3.50    a. ID    3.05    a. 25 

2-35    400 

14. a    15.2    15.0    15.0 

15-5     U-o 

2.87 

14-8 
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Dnrinf;  reaction:  R  is  toBrkedljr  inhibited  (after  three  initial  normal 
ropirationa).  The  respiratory  oscillation  i«  suppressed.  V  remaina 
coDBtani. 

BxF.  4a.    SSISS  Jbmkims. 

i"-34"  l"-*4.5" 

R    3.00    2.4s    3.05    a. 75  3.50    4.00    3.95    3.70    4-00 

P    la-s    n.o    12.0    ia.5  1J.5    13.5    13.0    12-5    12.5 

2.81  3.83 

12.2  ia.8 

I"- 49-5" 

3  70    360    390    3  80    3,41 

la.o    I3.S     i2>o    la-o    I3-3 

368 

12.1 

During  reaction:  A"  ia  aomewhal  inhibited.  *''  is  conitam  except 
for  a  slight  fall  after  the  BJenals  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  there- 
action.  O  reports  that  during  recovery  the  triento  ime^ne  what  the 
Uloaion  was;  she  was,  therefore,  atteiitive.  This  fact  may  account 
lor  the  fast  rale  of  fi  in  recovery. 

Exp.  43.     Mi5R  Jknkins. 

(A  coatrol  record  was  taken  between  ezps.  43  and  43  to  discover 
whether  O  was  reacting  normally.  The  slow  normal  rate  of  R  in  exp. 
43  was  unusual.  The  results  show  that  normal  A'  in  exp.  42  is  too 
alow — 2.81  against  3-39  lu  the  control  record.  The  rale  of  pnlae  ii 
practically  the  same— IJ.2  againat  12.1  iu  the  control.] 

,_  39" 

D  365    3  »5    390    3« 

5  11.25  12.25    "'5    "• 

3-75 


I"—  40" 

3  70    3-90    3-ao 
13.7 

3-47 

12. 1 


ia.5 


13.0 


11.97 


1"—  58" 

3.90    3.50    360    3-30    3-75    3-50 
11.6    la.D   la-o    13-3    13.5    ii-S 

3-70 

11.94 

During  reaction:  A*  is  slightly  inhibited  at  first  and  afterwarda be- 
comes normal.    There  are  no  Kchanges. 

Summary  af  Resutis. 

Attention  to  radii  of  circle  with  intrinsic  interest  is  charac- 
terized by: 

i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  .^  (6out  of  7  cases).  In 
I  case  R  is  unequivocally  slowed. 

ii.  Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  P  (3  out  of  7  cases). 
Uneqtiivocally  increased  rate  qI P  (2  out  of  7  cases).  In  2 
instauces.  the  rate  of /*  of  reaction  is  less  than  normal,  and  in 
1  case  the  same  as  that  of  recovery :  in  the  other  case,  more 
than  rale  of  recovery. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing  in  every  case;  but  usually  not 
marked. 
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iv.     Fall  in  volume  only  after  si^^als. 

5.  The  fixation  and  after-image  experiments  were  repro- 
duced with  intrinsic  interest.  O  was  required  to  mark  the 
periodicity  of  the  after-image. 

Bxp.  44.    Sabins. 

I"—  40" 

R    2.95    3.03    3.05    3.40 
P     12.5    12-5    13.5    12.0 

3" 

12.3 

i"_33"  1"— 47"  I"— 10" 

3-35    3-25    3-33  ;  3-25    3-io    2.95    3.00    2.85  3.05 

12.0  12.25    13.3  :  13-75  13. o    13.0    13.0    13.5  13.5 

3-31    3-17    303  305 

12. 1     12.4    12.6  13.5 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  not  inhibited  dnring  fixation;  bat  is  tnark- 
edly  inhibited  daring  after-image.  There  is  a  fall  in  V  after  each 
■ignal. 

Bxp.  45.    Sabins. 

i"— 40"  I"— 20"  i"— 21" 

R    3.05    3.30    3.95    2-95  3.45    3"  :    3-40    2-95 

P   12.0    13. o    12.0    11-75  I3-0    13.0    :  12.0    11.75 

308  3.33        3-25        317 

11.93  12.0        11.93      11-87 

I'-S2" 

3-45    3-O0    3-25    3-30    2.85 
12.75  14-0    13-0    13-5     ir.8 

3-17 
12.8 

Daring  reaction:  in  fixation  the  height  of  R  is  not  mnch  changed; 
dnring  after-image  R  is  markedly  inhibited.  V  is  slightly  leas  Anr- 
Ing  reaction. 

Bxp.  46< 


»6- 

Sabinb 

1"- 

-38" 

I"— 

20" 

i'-i9" 

R 
P 

3-75 

13.75 

3-45 
12.0 

3-55 

13.35 

3-75 

13-4 

3  SO 

13. 0 

3.40  : 
13-75  : 

3-25    3 
11-75  ". 

38 

.1 

3.62 
12.6 

3-45        3-37 
12-4        12. I 

3-29 
11.9 

; 

I"— 48' 

F/ 

3  05    3  30 

13 .0      12.35 

3.50 
12.0 

3-20 

13.0    : 

3.00 
II  .5 

3.21 
II. 9 

Dnring  reaction:  in  fixation  R  is  normal;  bnt  inhibited  dnring 
after-image— more  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end.  V  falls  aharply 
after  the  first  and  last  signals;  it  is  lower  dnring  after-image  than  dur- 
ing fixation  phase.  There  is  a  sharp  rise  In  P  in  the  middle  of  fixa- 
tion. 
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Exp.  47.    Miss  Jbneins. 

l"— 41"  l"— 21"  I"— 23" 

R    3.90    3»5    330    363  3-70    400  :    400    400    3.75 

P  11-75  »2.25  12.25  13*^  '3-25  i*'25  :  12.25  12.6    12.2 

3-37  3-85         3-8i  3-9» 

12.3  12.75        "-54        ".34 

I  "-40" 
4.50    4.00    3.90    3.60 
12.25  12.25  12.3    12.0 
4.CX) 

12.2 

Duringreaction:  R  is  normal  for  fixation;  but  is  inhibited  for  after- 
im^e.  There  are  no  f^ changes  in  this  and  the  three  following  ex- 
periments  because  the  plethysmograph  functioned  as  asphygmograph. 
Respiratory  oscillations  are  suppressed  throughoat  reaction,  but  more 
daring  after-image  than  dnriog  fixation. 

Bzp.  48.    Miss  Jenkins. 

I''— 41"  i"— 22"  i"— 22" 

R    3.60    3.25    3.85  4.36  4.00    3-8i  :    3.80    3.90 

P  12.8    12.25  ^'-75  13-9  ^^-^    i^-o    *  ^3-°    ^2.0 

376  390       387        385 

12.6  I3.0  13.0  I2.0 

I"— 46" 

400      3-95    3  95    330    400 
12.1      12.75  130    12-75  12,5 

3.84 
12.6 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  somewhat  inhibited  daring  whole  of  reac- 
tion; but  more  during  after-Image  than  fixation.  The  respiratory  oa> 
dilation  is  slightly  suppressed. 

Exp.  49.    Baikd. 

I"-  37" 

R   2-55   2-50   2-50   2.78 

P     12.5    12-5  12.75     12.5 

2.58 

12.56 
l"_  30"         l'— 29"  1"—^" 

2.35     3.50    2.50  :  2.60    2.50    2.33  1.85     2.25     2-55 

13.55  ia.56  12.55  :  12.55  12.0    11.4  I3.0    II. 4    II. 2 

2-41      2.42      2.44  2.31 

12.57   I*-2,I   11.85  11.53 

During  reaction:  the  result  of  this  curve  is  inconclnsive,  as  the 
rates  ahow  a  gradual  falling-off  throughoat  the  experiment.  There  is 
no  apparent  change  in  depth  of  breathing. 

Bxp.  50.    Baird. 

i"_37"  I"— ao"        i»— 18" 

R    2.20    2.60    2.40    2.43  2.55    3.00  :  3.75    3.50 


P     12.5  12.75     12.6    13.5  13.0    13.6  :  I3.0  11.35 

2.40  2.77    2.70    3.6c 

13.5  13.8     13.3     II.6 
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I"- 55" 
3.75    3.00    2.00    3. as    2.40 
ii.o    It  .8    II.6     11.8    It -6 

ir.y 

Daring  reaction:  /*  is  inbiblted  throughout;  bot  much  more  daring 
after-image  then  fixation.  , 

Summary  0/  Resulis.  ^| 

Attention  to  fixation  and  after-image,  with  intrinsic  interest, 
is  characterized  by : 

i.    Uneqtiivocally  increased  rate  of  A*  (4  out  of  7  cases).     In 

1  case  R  is  slower  tbaa  normal  bat  greater  than  recovery.     In 

2  cases  greater  than  normal  but  less  than  recoverj'.  In  5  ont 
of  7  cases,  the  fixation  rate  is  greater  than  the  after-image  rate;; 
in  2  ont  of  7,  slower  (only  slightly). 

ii.    Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  P  (i   out  of  7  cases).1 
Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  Pin  i  out  of  7  cases.      In   1^ 
caae  P  is  utichanged.     In  2  out  of  7  cases  P  is  faster  than  nor- 
mal, but  U-ss  than  recovery.     In  2  out  of  7  cases  P  is  slower 
than  normal,  but  faster  than  recovery.     The  pulM  changes  in 
rate  with  respect  to  norma]  and  recovery  are  inconclusive.     But 
with  reference  to  the  fixation  and  af^er-image  rates  of  /*,   the 
fixation  rate  is  faster  than  the  after-itaage  rate  in  5  ont  of 
cases,  one  case  nncbangcd,  one  case  sluwer. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing.  There  is  more  inhibition  during"" 
afterimage  than  during  fixation  (6  out  of  7  coses),  i  case  is 
uachan|;ed. 

iv.     Very  slight  fall  in  V. 

These  results,  compared  with  the  results  without  intrinsic 
interest,  yield  the  following  points  of  agreement  and  disagree^ 
nient.  ■ 

They  agree  in  ■ 

i.     Increased  rate  of  j^  and  the  division  of  increase  (6  cases 
each)  between  fixation  and  after-image  phases. 

ii.     Inconclusive  reaction  of  P:    but  rate  of  /*  in  fixation  is 
greater  than  the  after-image. 

iii.     Inhibited  R. 

iv.    Slight  fall  in  arm  volnme. 

They  differ  in  that 

i.     Without  intrinsic  interest,  ^is inhibited  more  infixafion; 
while  with  intrinsic  interest,  the  after-image  phase  is  the 
inhibited. 

il.     With  intrinsic  interest.  R  is  increased  more  in  fixatic 
than  during  after-image. 

6.     Stimulus:  Questions  in  Philosophy. 

The  following  six  experiments  were  made  with  a 
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I"—  40" 

R 
P 

3-75     335     3-35 
13  0  13-25    13. 1 

I3-96 


comparuig  the  physiological  reactions  of  attention  ^th  natural 
interest  with  the  atlentional  reactions  in  which  other  interests 
are  involved.     (Seealwre.  Exp.  37.) 

Bzp.  St.    Sabine. 

Qcestion:  Arraage  In  order  of  birth  ■  list  of  six  philosopher*  (Leib- 
nitz, SpinozJi,  l,ock«.  Hume,  Kxiit,  Dcftcaiteft).  O  was  required  to 
signal  when  the  qocstioii  was  satisfactorily  answered. 

I"- 41" 
a-63  3-10    3.60    3.30    2.go 

12-5  12.0  12.15    12.5     12.7 

3-ao 

12.37 

1"—  4S" 
2.75      3.5    3.35 
130    t3-75  '3  -I 
312 
13.0 

Daring  reaction:  Jt  is  inhibited  more  during  the  middle  of  reaction 
than  at  toe  heKinains '*'' ^1^-  The  plcthysinograph  functioned  as  a 
sphysmograph  during  this  and  the  next  three  ex  peri  ineuts.  O  report! 
lut  fie  bad  expected  an  easy  qaestiou;  he  was  surprised  by  the  names, 
«nd  at  first  somewhat  confused.  Atteotion  twcame  more  intente 
toward  the  end  of  the  reaction.  During  the  recovery  be  thought  of 
the  scries  again. 

Bxp.  53.    Sabinb. 
Qneatioa:  The  relation  of  mind  to  body  in  Descartes'  lyitem. 


3.05    3-05 


I'— 40" 
3.40    3.20    3.70 

11.75    't-25    12-25 

2  97 

il.9 


12.6 


I"-  44" 
3  OS    3  40 

13.0      13. I 


I"-  48" 


3  37 


Dnring  reaction:  R  is  inhibited.  O  reports  curiosity  as  to  what  the 
question  would  be.  He  hml  ilifiieulty  in  thinking  liimseU  into  Des- 
cartes'  system.  He  attended  to  ibe  question  in  au  indistinct  sort 
of  way  during  the  recovery. 

Bxp.   53.      Miss  JSNEINS. 

QuestioD:  Same  as  in  last  ezperimeat. 

I"— 46^  i"— 39" 

R    3-35    30s    3-40    3-55    4«>  4-5o    4-25    3-75    4-38 

P   13-75  M  75     13-5     I3S     ".g  13.2    13.3    12.9     13.1 

3-45  4-aa 

13-6  la-i 
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I 

"_  27" 

r 

^ 

4-05 
13.0 

4.00 

13 -4 

3-85 
13.0 

3-50 

12.8 

Daring 

\  reaction:  R  is  ii 

Dhibtted. 

Exp.  54- 

Miss  Jsmeins. 

Question:  Maltbns'  doctrine  of  popnlatioa  and  food  supply. 

i"-37" 

l"-37" 

R 
P 

4.00    3.90    3.25 

13-5      13-5 

3-32 
13-G 

3.14 
14.0 

r"— 50" 

390 

I3.I 

400    3.75 

130    13.1 
3.80 
13.0 

3-57 

13.8 

3-75 
13.2 

^^ 

3.00    3.05    3.10 
13.5    12.5    12.6 

13.8 

During  reaction:    R  is  inhibited,  but  more  dnring  the  first  half  than 
in  the  lost.    The  inhibition  continaes  for  14"  in  the  recovery. 

Bzp.  55.    Baird. 
Qaestion;    Arrange  names  of  philosophers,  as  in  Exp.  51. 


i"-55" 

l"_JO" 

R      2.80      3.60      2.30     2.75      3.70      3.80 

P   11.9    11.4    11.4    II. 7     11.5    it.8 
2.64 
II.6 

3.50    2.90 

11.7  II.7 

3.70 

11.7 

i"-58" 
a.95    2.70    2.30    a.55    a.50    3.70 

11.6     11.5     11.4     It.O     II. I 

2.61 
11.3 
Daring  reaction:    R  is  decidedly  inhibited.     V  sinks  greatly.     O 
reports  that  the  question  was  easy. 

Ezp.  56.    Baird. 
Question:    Relation  of  mind  to  body  in  Descartes*  philosophy. 
i"— 36"  I"— 38" 

R     3.00     2.50    a.45     3.60  3.00     2.50    2.75     a.50 

P    ZI.9      II.5      II.9      12.0  II.9      II.7      II. 3      II.3 

2.63  2.68 

II.8  11.5 

i"-55" 
2.90    2.4S    2.40    2.30    3.50    3.00 
11.3    II. I     10.5    J0.8    10.6    11.0 
2.59 
10.9 

Dnring  reaction:    R  is  inhibited  and  V  falls  very  decidedly.    O  rt- 
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ports  that  there  waa  a  sligbt  dd pleasant aess  daring  recoTery,  liacc  he 
coold  not  get  hii  mind  on  tbe  subiect. 

Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  with  natural  interest  is  characterized  by: 

i.     Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  ^  (4  out  of  6  cases). 

In  I  case  rate  of  reaction  R  is  less  than  normal  and  greater 
than  recovery.  In  i  case  rate  of  R  is  greater  than  norma!  and 
le&s  than  recovery.     Holh  reactions  are  from  the  .same  O. 

ii.     Unequivocally  faster  /*  (1  out  of  6  cases). 

Unequivocally  slower  P  ( i  out  of  6  cases). 

In  I  case  /*is  faster  than  normal,  and  less  than  recovery. 

In  3  cases  P  is  greater  than  recovery,  and  less  than  normal. 

iii.     Inhibited  breathing  in  every  case. 

iv.  Fall  in  Fin  each  of  the  two  cases  in  which  the  plethys* 
mograph  functions  properly. 

//.     Attention  to  Auditory  Stimuli. 

1.  Stimulus:  Difference  tone.  Attention  was  directed  to 
fldifference  tone  prodnced  by  Quincke's  tnl>es,  jf '-A'.  The  tone 
was  very  prominent.  O  signalled  when  the  deference  cone  was 
heard. 


Ex>.  57.    Galiawav. 

i"-53" 
R     3,20    3.30    3.00    3.30     3.25     3.33 

P  14.3    T4-1     14.0    14.0 

3.26 
J4.I 

I"— 60" 


^^^B  14.S    14.7    13.3    14.0    13.S 

BurioK  reaction:    R  is  not  mach  inhibited. 


V'-Xf 
3.95    3.28 
14J3     13.0 

3.II 
14.5 


then  fnlU  decidedly, 
bold  the  breath. 


3-40 
14.0 


V  fir«t  ri»e«  slightly, 


O  reports  a  feeling  of  strain  and  a  tendency  to 


Bxp.  $8.    SABi:rB. 


R    3-70    325    3-8o 
P   15.8    16.2     15.6 


15* 


4.00 
15.6 
4.00 
15.6 


J"— 70.5" 


3.80    3.70    3.30    4  00    3.90    3.75    3.30 
15.8    16.6    14.8    15.0    15.9    16. 1     15.3 

J5  6 


I"— u 
3.60   4.00 
14.3   147 

3.80 

14-45 


5* 

2.53       3-5a 
11.3        to.5 

253       »-5a 
1 1.3        10.5 

There  i»  DO  apprecia- 


t'— ao" 
4^    4.05 


M.4    14.5 
14.45 


Daring  mctEoo:     /i  is  slightly  iahibtted  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. ' 
There  is  110  clefiiiite  cbiinge  m  I .     O  reports  that  he  was  coDfQMd  be- 


caase  00c  oi  the  pipes  at  first  (ailed  to  sound, 
ble  because  the  room  wa»  too  cold. 


He  was  not  comfortt*. 


Summary  0/  Results. 

Attention  to  difference  tone  is  characterized  by: 
L     Unequivocal  increase  in  rate  of  R  (4  ont  of  8  cases). 
Unequivocal  decrease  in  rate  of  R.     3  out  of  8  cases. 
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In  I  case  the  rate  of  ^  is  faster  than  recovery,  but  less  than 
that  of  nonoal. 

ii.  Unequivocal  iucrease  in  rate  of  P  (3  out  of  8  cases). 
Uoeqnivocal  decrease  iu  rate  of  /*  { 1  out  of  8  cases).  In  2 
cases  the  rate  of /*is  faster  than  recoverj',  but  less  than  nor- 
mal. Id  2  cases  the  rate  of  P  is  the  same  as  recovery,  bnt  less 
than  Dormal. 

iii.  Inhibited  respiration  in  every  case,  although  in  some 
cases  only  slightly. 

iv.  Fallin  Fin  5  out  of  8  cases.  In  2  cases  F  is  unchanged; 
in  one  case  it  rises,  falls,  and  rises  again. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  advisable  to  attempt 
two  reactions  during  the  same  experiment,  as  was  done  in  Cxps. 
61  and  62.  The  second  reaction  iu  both  experiments  has 
clianges  opposite  to  those  of  the  first  reaction.  However,  there 
is  precedent  for  the  procedure  in  Zoneffand  Meumanu's  wort. 

2.  Stimnlus:  Watch-tick  receding  aud  coming  in.  O  sig- 
nalled when  the  watch  ceased  to  be  audible  and  when  it  again 
became  audible. 


Exf .  63.    Gallowav. 


i''-4S" 
a.90     310    3>o 
14.2    14-9 


2-73 
13.6 


I  "-73" 
5.75    3-6o    3-50    3-65    3-75 
'5-5     14-5     14-9    M-7     M-^    1 

3-4a 

14.4 

Duriaft  reaction:  ^  is  greatly  inhibited;  indeed  almost  suppressed, 
t' falls  grenly  at  the  begiDning  of  the  reactloa,  And  remaiae  low  (or 
35  after  the  reaction. 


Bxp.  64.    Sabiks. 


I"— 40" 

4-0O    3-45    3-25 
15.1     14.7 
5.65 
l5-a 


iS-2 


4.«    4-e 
16.6     15.C 


1"— 7a" 
3.90    3.90    4.00 
15.2     15.0     15.5 
3.S8 
15-4 


I"- 15" 
4.10    3.S0    4.00 
15.0     16.2     15.6 

15-6 

>    373 


Daring  reaction:     A'  is  greatly  inhibited;  in  fact,  almost  completelj 
snppressed-     l^falls  moderately  and  soon  rises  to  normal. 
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Exp.  65. 


Bairb. 

I 

"—40" 

I"— 41" 

K. 
P 

13.6 

3.65    2. 30    3 

13.6      12.0      13 

3.65 

13.4 

-85 
.1 

I"— 48' 

2.65 
11-9 

'1 

3.75    2-55 

I3.J      12.3 
3.6t 
13.3 

t 
12 

■50 
•5 

a.50     2.65 

12.5      12.0 

2-55 
12.0 

2-54 
12.0 

3.60 

11.9 

2.43 

ti.6 

Daring  reaction:     fi  is  greatly  inhibited.     V  falli  decidedly. 

Bxp.  66.    Baird. 

i"^4o"  :"— 36.5" 

R        3.70     2.30     3.75      3.75  3.00     3.75      2.50      3.33 

P 12.7    13.2     12.4  II.8    H.8    11.9    11.2 

2.60  3.6a 

13.7  11.6 

l"-55.S" 
2.71     2.35     2.20     3.10    2.25     2.50 
12.0     I2.I     11.4     11.4     II.8     II.8 

3.3s 
II.7 

During  reaction:  R  it  markedly  inhibited,  although  more  at  the 
beginning  than  at  the  end.  The  respiratory  oscillation  is  soppreaaed. 
flails  slowly,  and  reaches  a  minimnm  after  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Bxp.  67.    Gai,ix>wav. 

I"— 37"  I '—13' 

R    2.90    2.55    a.6o    2.85  3.70    3.50    2.50 

P   15.7    16.6    16.3    16.7  15.2     16.0    14.5 
2.72  3.23 

16.3  15.2 

l"_83' 

3.65    3.25    3.20    3.25    3.75    3-O0    2.75    2.66 
16.5    16.5    16.2     16.2     15.6    16,0    15.7    15.3 

16.0 

During  reaction:  R  is  greatly  inhibited.  V  falls  sharply,  r^whing 
a  minimum  at  the  middle  of  the  reaction. 

IRxr.  68.    Sabinb. 

i'— 48'  I"— 28" 

R    a.90    3.05    3.60    3.40  3.75  3.75    3.25    3.50 

P   13-7    13-2     I3-4    13-7  I4-I  ia-9    ii-3    "•«> 

3-34  3.50 

13.6  II. 7 
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i"-50» 
3.J3    3.20    3.10    3.00    3.40 
13-7    13-6    "-6    13.5     13.4 


l"— 18' 

1"— 50" 

5-65    5-00 
13-9    U-9 

5-35    5-30    5-O0    S-as    S-^S 
15.0    14.4    13-6 

5.3a 

S.19 
14.3 

DaHne  rcftctioD:     fi  is  decidedly  inhibited.     K  lalla  very  slightly 
daring  the  first  h&lf  of  the  reaction,  rising  daring  the  second  h*lf. 
'.     The  reaction  is  followed  by  Beveral  very  deep  ^,-  fetalis  at  this  place. 

I     Exp.  69.    Hiss  jBKEiNs. 

i  I '-34" 

I  It    4-30    4.80    5.25 

L         P   »30    138    157 
^K  4-7S 

'  Danng  reaction:  A'  is  inliibiteii  progresflivelT  as  the  watch  moved 
otit,  reaching  a  minimam  at  the  limen.  t',  which  had  been  low  dar- 
ing the  normal,  rises  markedly. 

i  Summary  0/  Results. 

\  Attention  to  watch-tick  receding  and  coming  in  is  charac- 
terized by: 

1  i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  R  (5  out  of  7  cases). 
Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  ^  (1  out  of  7  cases). 

^        In  I  out  of  4  cases  R  is  greater  than  recovery  but  less  than 
normal. 
ii.     Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  Z'  (4  out  of  7  cases). 

I      Unequivocallj*  increased  rate  of  P  (2  out  of  7  cases). 

I         In  1  case  ^is  less  than  normal  but  more  than  recovery. 

I         iii.     Very  great  inhibition  of  /?. 

iv.     V'er>'  marked  fall  in  V,  in  6  out  of  7  cases;  in  one  case, 

L      Exp.  69,  there  is  a  rise  in  K 

I  3.  Stimulus:  Watch-tick  coming  in  and  receding.  O  sig* 
I  nailed  when  the  watch  became  audible  and  when  it  ceased  to 
f      be  audible. 

Exp.  70.    Sadikv. 

I '-35" 
K.    4.00    3.60    3.40    3.80 
P   14.9    14.8    15.5     15.4 

3-70 
15.1 

i'-68" 
4.00    4-00    4.10    3.90    3.55    3.90    3.43 
14.7    I5-I     14-8    14.9    14-2     13-8    13-8 
3-84 

14-4 

Daring  reaction:     //  ia  almoat  completely  suppressed.     There  la  a 
•light  deepening  in  R  at  the  moment  when  the  aound  ii  distinctly 


3.30    3.20    3.80 
14.2    13-4    i3-4 
3-4» 
13.« 


13-6 
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audible,  betveen  the  coming  In  and  the  going  ont  of  the  •timnltu.  V 
falls  gradaall7,  reaching  a  minimam  about  the  middle  of  the  reaction; 
It  begins  to  return  to  the  normal  before  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Exp.  71.    Baikd. 

i"-64.5' 

R     »-35     2.35     2.30    2.30     2.45     2.40     2.00 

P  12.8    12.5     12.6    12.S     12.6    13.4    12.6 

2.30 

12.5 

1"— 37-5"  I"— 22" 

2.10    2.50    2.50    1.46  2.00    1.91    * 

12.5      12.3      12.5      II. 7  It.2      II.6 

2.14  1.95 

12.2  11.4 

During  reaction:  R  Is  strongly  inhibited.  F^ls  greatly  dlminiibed, 
attaining  a  minimum  after  the  end  of  tlie  reaction.  Note  thmt  the 
rates  of  R  in  the  reaction  are  least  at  the  beginning  and  end,  where 
the  attention  to  the  stimulna  must  have  been  greatest,  becanse  the 
•tim&lns  at  those  points  was  weakest. 


Bxp.  72. 

GA.LLOWAy. 

I"— 30" 

i"— 18" 

I"— 14" 

R    3.25    3  20 

p  16.4    16. 1 

3-25    3-31 
14.9    15-9 

3.15    300 
16.5     16.2 

3" 
16.3 

3.28 
15.1 

3-07 
16.3 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  almost  completely  suppressed;  K  falls  pre- 
cipitBtely.  (G.'s  reactions  on  this  day  were  not  good,  as  it  was  tflffi- 
cult  to  obtain  a  qniesceat  normal. ) 

Bzp.  73.    Sabinb. 

I"— 55" 
R    3-30    3-35    3-35    3-30    3-k> 
P   13.9    13.4    13.3    13-4    "-9    I 

3-36 
13.3 

i"-53" 
3-35     3-00    3.10 
13-3    M-5     13-6 

3-21 

13-* 

During  reaction:  R  is  markedly  inhibited  both  during  the  coming 
in  and  the  going  ont  of  the  watch,  with  a  deep  inspiration  between. 
V\s  slightly  less. 

Bxp.    74.    Miss  Jbnkins. 

I"— 25"  I"— 16"  i"— 40" 

R    5-35    5-20    550           4-95    4.65           5-40    5-70    500    5.00 
P  14.0  13.0    13-1  14.0 

5-35  4.77  5-27 

14.0  13.3  14.0 


I"— 19' 

3-6o 
13-* 

3-70 
13-4 

\iT 
3.16 

ia.5 

3- 
II. 

5- 
7 

3-50 
12.7 

3." 
12.2 
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Daring  rcactioD:  R  ii  nnlformlj  Inhibited.  K,  which  htd  heca 
low  before  the  resctioo.  rises  dnriDg  the  reaction;  it  falls  agaiQ  after 
the  re«ctioD. 

Summary  of  ResxUs. 

Attention  to  watch-tick  coming  in  and  going  out  is  charac- 
terized by: 

i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  Ji  (i  out  of  5  cases). 
Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  ^  (3  out  of  5  cases). 

In  1  case  R  is  slower  than  nonnal.  but  faster  Chan  recovery. 

ii.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  P  in  no  case.  Unequi- 
vocally decreased  rate  of  P  (4  cases  out  of  5). 

In  1  case  P\s  slower  than  normal,  but  fester  than  recovery. 

iii.     InhiV^ited  R  iu  e\-ery  ca.se. 

iv.  Diminished  I^in  every  case  but  one.  which  gave  a  rise. 
Compared  with  the  results  of  Exps.  63-70,  there  is  one  differ- 
ence, vix..  that  the  rate  of  R  is  increased  in  the  former  experi- 
ments, but  is  decreased  in  these. 

4.  Stimulus:  Fork  Cof  256  viba.  O  was  required  to  mark 
the  moment  at  which  the  tone  ceased  to  be  audible. 


Exp.  75.     Miss  Jumkins. 

>"-3.»" 

R    4.20    4.90    4.60    5 

P    »5-o    'S*     '5 

4.67 
15.2 

l"-8" 
S.oo 


I"— 42.5" 

5.00    5.40 
i6.a     16.0 


4^ 


I"— fi" 

«o  4.7 

t  15.0 

4.7  5-02 

15-0  15-6 

4.76    4.20    4-55    4-IO 

14.8    I4.I     13.7     «5-2 

500  4-35 

14.4 

Dnriog'  reaction:  R  is  inhibited  for  both  resctloas,  V  ih\\%  for  the 
fint  reoctiou,  altaiaiug  a  maximum  after  the  second  ajxual.  The  sty- 
lus of  the  p]ethy«muKrHpb  dltl  not  write  tlnrlng  the  KCond  reaction. 

Bxp.  76.     Baird. 

I"— 16"  l"-I2"  I"— 35" 

R,    a.So    2.8j    2.65    2.60   3.00  2.33  2.60   2.65    2.60 

P  IJ-S     U-S    tj-fi    13-4     M-o  12-9  '3-0    »3-o    13-0 

i.i&  a.33  2.61 

*I3.4  M.9  13.0 

I"-I4"  l"-34'' 

a.50    3.25  2.50    2.50    2.40 

12.6     12.25  12-6     ".5     12.5 

2.37  2.46 

12.4  !3.5 

Dnring  renction:  A*  is  inhibited  for  both  reactions.  K  falls  sharply 
in  both  caaea.  and  alao  alter  the  aecond  signal,  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  reaction. 

JOCttHAt— 3 
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Exp.  77.    Gaixoway. 

i"_35"  i"-i6"  i"— 24" 

R    4.30    4-10  4.00    4.00  4.00    3.33  4.45    4.50    4-"> 

P  15.5    16.2  16.4    16.4  16.6    16.1  16.8    17.0    16.7 

4.10  3.66  4.35 

t6.i  16.3  16.8 

Dnrinff  reaction:  J?  is  not  inhibited  at  first;  but  becomes  increas- 
ingly inoiblted.     l^  is  not  mach  changed;  bat  tends  to  increase. 

Brp.  78.    Sabinb. 

I"— 40"  i"— 15" 

R    3-75    3.60    3.65    3-95  390    4-00    3.50 

P    17.0    17.0    17.5  16.6    16.0    15.0 

3-73  3-8o 

17.6  15.8 

i"-7o" 

3.90    3.90    3.50    2.75    3.30  3.75    3.30 

17.0    17.0    17.5    17.8    17.0  17.6    16.0 

3-53 
17. 1 

During  reaction:  /?  is  inhibited.  The  respiratory  oscillation  is 
suppressed.  ^  falls  slightly;  but  falls  more  sharply  after  the  second 
signal  at  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Erp.  79.     Baird. 


^"-43" 

I"— If 

R     2.50    2.55     2.85     2.30 

2.16 

P    12.9     li.J     13.0     I3.I 

I2.I 

»-55 

2.16 

12.6 

13. 1 

I"— 70" 

2.50    2.40    a.35    2.35    2.65    a, 

.25    3.40 

12.7      13.4      13.0     13.0      13.8      13. 

.7      12.0 

3.41 

13.5 

During  reaction:    ^  is  markedly  inhibited, 
ing  a  minimum  after  the  second  signal. 

K  falls  slowly,  i 

BxF.  80.    Baird. 

i'-45' 

I'-I5' 

R    2.60    2.40    2.75    3.75    a.6o 

3.00      3.30      3.50 

P    13.8     13.9     13.9     13.4     13.8 

12,4      13.0       13.4 

S.62 

3.33 

13.9 

12.9 

i'-39' 

3.25    2.50    2.60    2.55 
13.0    13.8    12.5    12.2 

2.47 

12.6 

Daring  reaction:    H  is  greatly  inhibited.      V  docs  not  fall  Teiy 
much.     K  rises  greatly  in  recovery. 
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SXP.  81.      GAIitOWAV. 


i'-39' 

i'-i4' 

R    3-w    3-15    3-00    3.33 
P    14-1     14.4    14-5 

3.60    3.40    1.00 
15-4     15-0    13.7 

314 

14-3 

2.66 

14.7 

I '—70' 

3.40    3.70    3.70    3.50    3.55    3.00    3.05 
15.6    15.8    15.8    15.7     15.3    14.4    13.8 

3-41 
15.2 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  inhibited;  mnch  more  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
action than  at  the  beginning.  The  rates  of  R  and  P  show  a  progress- 
ive slowing;  so  that,  althongh  the  average  rate  of  P  is  greater  than 
normal,  the  last  rate  is  declde^lly  leas.  It  would  seem  that  the  tone, 
when  strong,  had  prodnced  an  acceleration  of  pnlse  and  respiration; 
later,  as  the  dyiag  tone  was  attended  to,  a  slowing  of  P  and  R,  V 
falls  moderately  and  slowly,  attaining  a  mlnimnm  after  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

Bxp.  83.    GalIiOway. 

I'— 40'  r'— 15' 

R   3-50   385   315    300  2-85    1.70 

P   14.5    15. 1    14.9  16.0    15.0 

3.10  2.27 

14-8  15.5 

I '—70' 

3-50    3-50    330    3-30    3-15    3-45    3-W 
15.5     15-7    160    15.4    15.5     1+.5    15.0 

lS-3 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  again  progressively  inhibited.  This  progress- 
ive inhibition  is  characteristic  of  (Ps  cnrves,  bnt  not  of  those  of  the 
other  O's.  y  falls,  and  remains  low  for  many  seconds,  rising  only 
toward  the  end  of  the  recovery. 

Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  to  dying  tone  is  characterized  by: 

i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  R  (2  out  of  10  cases). 
Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  ^  (7  out  of  10  cases). 

In  I  case  R  is  faster  than  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

ii.  Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  P  (5  out  of  10  cases). 
Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  Z'  (i  out  of  10  cases). 

In  2  cases  P\s  faster  than  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

In  I  case  P\s  the  same  asnormal.  bnt  more  than  recovery. 

In  I  case  there  was  no  record  of  P  (Exp.  75). 

In  exps.  77,  8t,  82,  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  slower 
P. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing.  In  general,  more  at  the  end  of  the 
reaction  than  at  first. 
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iv.     Fall  in  P'in  every  caSe  but  one  (Exp.  77). 

Note  that  the  same  O  g;ives  the  three  cases  of  increased  rate 
of/*. 

Note  also  that  the  three  cases  of  increased  rate  of  R  in  the 
summary  are  given  by  two  O's,  Miss  Jenkins  and  Sabine  (Kxps. 
75  and  78). 

5.  Stimulus:  ForksCof  256  and  Cof  256vibs.  The  forks 
were  slightly  mistnned.  O  was  required  to  connt  the  number 
of  beats. 

Bxp.  83- 


Miss  Jbnkins. 

I'— 42' 

I'— 17' 

R    4.90    5.10    5.40    5.00 

5*5    4.85 

P    15.0     15.7     15.9     16.0 

15-4    15-4 

5-10 

5. 00 

15.6 

15-4 

1*^46' 

5.00    5.00    4-25     4-75    5-00 
14.8     15.0     15.0     15.5     15.0 

4.80 
150 
Daring  reaction:    H  Is  somewhat  inhibited.     K  falls  very  slightly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  reaction,  then  rises.    It  falls  again  after  the 
signal  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.     O  reports  that  she  coold  not  hear 
beats. 

BZF.  84.     Baird. 

i'— 39-5'  i'— 30' 

R     2.75     2.75     2.55  2.68  2.85     3.00     a.89 

P   13.5    12.8    12.5  13.4  12.3     12. 1     I2.a 

2.68  2.91 

13.5  13.2 

i'-55-5' 
2.47    2.65    2.75    2.50    2.45    2.50 

12. 1       12.3       13.2       12. 1       1 1.9       11.8 

2.55 
13.0 

During  reaction:  /?  is  inhibited  more  at  the  beginning  than  at  end. 
V  falls  moderately.  O  re^rts  that  he  heard  the  beats  and  started  to 
coant  them,  bat  that  his  signal  distracted  him,  so  that  he  lost  coant 
and  gave  np. 

BXP.  85. 


is.    Gai.w>wav. 

I '-30' 

R    3-8o    3-25    3.65 
P   ib.i     16.3     17.0 

3.56 
16.4 

I'-I9.5' 
3.40    3.10    3.89 
17.2    15.4    14.9 

346 
15.8 

I '-75.5' 

4.09    4.40    3.65     3.85     3.40 
15.9     17.I     17.3     16.4     16.4 

340 
17.8 

3.80    3.90    3.50    4.00 
15.8    17.3    16.3     17.8 

3.79 
16.7 
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During  reaction:  R  Is  progressively  inhibited.  V  falls  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  reaction,  tending  to  rise  toward  the  end.  There 
is  a  fall  in  K  after  the  second  signal.  During  recovery  ^  rises  steadily 
natil  35'  from  the  end ;  at  that  point  it  falls.  O  reports  difEcalty  In 
getting  hold  of  beats:  that  was  unpleasant.  During  the  last  part  of 
the  recovery  the  arm-rest  became  very  uncomfortable.  The  last  25' 
of  the  recovery  is  divided  into  periods  of  5'  each. 

Bzp.  86.    Sabine. 

i'— 44'  i'— 22.5' 

R    ^-30    300    3.50    3.50    i.oo  3.80    3.8s    3.63 

F  16.0     16.0     16.0     16.5     to.7  15.6     15.2     15.0 
-30  2.76 


2- 

16.3 


15-2 


i'-53.5' 

3-23    3-40    3-15    3-40    4-49 
16.1     16.7     15.8    16.2    15.8 

3-53 
15-9 

During  reaction :  R  is  inhibited  more  during  the  first  part  of  the 
reaction  than  the  last.  I^  falls  deeply,  attaining  a  minimum  about  the 
middle  of  the  reaction.  O  reports  that  he  misunderstood  the  direc- 
tions, supposing  that  he  was  to  hear  a  difference  tone. 

Exp.  87.    Baird. 

I'— 57'  I'-ii' 


R    2.40    2.30    2.50    2.35    2.65    2.57 
P   10.3      9.8    10.4    10.2    10.8    10.5 

3.09 
10. 1 

2.46 
10.3 

a. 09 

IO.I 

I'— 58' 

2.40    2.35    2.20    2.15    2.05     1.85 
10.0    10.0      9.8      9.6      9.4      9.1 

2. 16 
9.6 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  slightly  inhibited  at  first;  but  is  progress- 
iTely  suppressed.  V ax.  first  rises,  then  falls  oonsiderably ;  the  mini- 
mum is  attained  after  the  reaction. 

BxF.  88.    Baird. 


I '-63' 

I'— 21' 

R      2.30      3.25 

2.20    2.50    2.00    2.00    3.00 

3.25      2.30      2.45 

P    10.0     IO.I 

9.7    10.2    IO.I    10.0    10.0 

10.0     10. 1        9.5 

2.16 

3^ 

10.0 

«.9 

i»— 40' 

1.95    2.10    1.90    1.75 

10.5    10.7    10.2      9.2 

1.93 

IO.I 

During  reaction: 

R  is  very  greatly  inhibited, 

,     V  firat  rises,  then 

falls  precipitately. 
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ExF.  89.    Gaixowav. 

l'-82' 

R    3.20    3.00    3.30    3.00    3.30    3.70    3.25    3.45 

P  14.5    13-9     14.7    14-8    14.9    »4-2     I4'i 

3.25 
14.4 

I'— as'  I'— 15 

3.25    2.70    3.50  3.2s    2.90 

14.3      13-4 

3-"  3-07 

14-3  13-4 

Dnriag  reaction :     J?  is  inhibited,  f^ts  diminished. 

Bxp.  90.    Sjlbine. 

i'— 50'  i'— 13.5* 
R.    3.10    3.20    3.25    3.20    3.50  3.11 

P  15.1     13.4    12.8    12.8    12.7  12.6 

3.2s  3-" 

12.9  12.6 

i'-73-5' 
3-52    325    3-10    3.00    2.90    2.70    2.88 
14.2    13.4    13-0    13.9    12.9    11.7     12.3 

305 

12.9 

Daring  reaction :  /?  is  markedly  inhibited  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
action, y  falls  moderately ;  but  falls  more  greatly  and  for  a  longer 
time  after  reaction.  O  reports  that  he  heard  no  beats.  (The  wax  waa 
knocked  from  the  flatted  fork.) 

Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  involved  in  counting  beats  is  characterized  by : 

i.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  R  (2  out  of  8  cases).  Un- 
equivocallj'  decreased  rate  of  R  (2  out  of  8  cases). 

In  3  cases  R  is  less  than  normal,  and  greater  than  recovery. 

ii.  Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  P  in  no  case.  Unequiv- 
ocally decreased  rate  oi  P  (4  out  of  8  cases). 

In  4  cases  P'vs  less  than  normal,  and  greater  than  recovery. 

iii.     Inhibited  breathing. 

iv.     Diminished  F  of  arm  in  every  instance. 

These  experiments  are  not  satisfoctory,  since  their  purpose 
was  achieved  in  a  few  instances  only.  Once  the  O  misunder- 
stood the  directions ;  again,  the  wax  fell  off  from  the  fork; 
once  the  beats  could  not  be  heard;  and  once  the  O  lost  count. 
Bat  it  seems  worth  while  to  publish  them,  even  if  they  were 
not  successful.  The  failure  is  always  indicated,  so  that  no  one 
can  be  misled  by  the  results. 

///.     Aiientiott  to  Tactual  Stimuli. 
I.    Stimnlns:    Cold  Cylinder.    A  brass  cylinder,  cooled  in 
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ice,  was  drawn  over  the  skin  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  elbow.  O  was  asked  to  attend  to  the  number,  char- 
acter aud  intensity  of  the  cold  sensations. 

Exp,  91.    Miss  Jsnkims. 

i'— 31-5'  1'— «9-5' 

R    3.65    4.00    4.08  4-38    3*5    3-33 

P   12.0    12.4    12.6  1 1. 7     12.2     10.8 

391  3-6» 

12.3  ii.s 

i'-65' 
3.90    3.50    4.00    3.65    4.00    4.00    4.00 
II. 7    11.6    12.0    13.8    13.4    11.6    11.8 
3.86 
11.9 

Daring  reaction  :    H  is  much  more  inhibited  at  first  than  later.     V 
rises  sliKbtly,  then  falls. 


Exp.  92. 

Miss  Jenkins. 

I '-36' 

I '—22' 

R    4.00 
P  13.0 

4.00    3.50    4.10 

12.6      I3.I      12.6 

3-90 
12.3 

1'— 66' 

1 

4.25      4.16 

[2.5     11.6 
4.20 

I9.0 

4.30 

I3.I 

4.00    4.40    4.10    4.00 
12.4    12.4    12.1    12. 1 

4.40    400 
12.0    11.0 

4.21 
12.0 

During 

reaction : 

R  is  irregnlarly  inhibited. 

^fallssli] 

Exp.  93. 

Baird. 

i'-45' 

i'-i8.5' 

R     2.75 
P    12.3 

2.95    2.55    3.80    2.50 

12.4      II.6      II.4      12.2 
2.71 
11.9 

2.40    2.60 
10.5    io.a 

2.50 
10.3 

i'-50.5' 
2.60    2-95    2.60    2.75    a 
12.0    12.2    13.0    13.0    13 

[.70 
'•3 

2.80 
12. 1 

2.76 
12. 1 

Daring 

reaction : 

R  is  greatly  inhibited. 

K  falls. 

Exp.  94. 

Baird. 

i'-5o' 

I'— 19' 

R    3.00 
P   12.3 

3.00    2.75    2.65    2.3s 
12.5    11.3    H.4    U.3 
2.75 
11.7 

2.00    2.16 

II. I      II.O 

2.08 
1 1.0 
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3.00    3.25    a. 20    a.50    2.30 
10.8    10.6    10.5    11.3    ii.a 
2.2s 
10.9 

During  reaction  :  R  is  gi'Otly  iahibited.  V  falls  markedly.  After 
the  reaction  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  V.  This  fall  may  be  doe  either  to 
a  noise  in  the  hallway  outside  the  room  in  which  we  were  working,  or 
to  an  after-image  of  the  cold  spots,  which  B.  reported.  The  noise 
aeetna  the  more  likely  cause,  aa  it  was  very  load  and  sudden. 

Bxp.  95.    Gai,u>way. 

I'— 44'    ■  I'— 17' 

R    3-50    3-25     3-30    3-00    2.87  2.25     3.14 

P    16.0     15.7     16.0     16.0     15.7  13.7     13.3 

3.18  2.69 

15-8  13-5 

i'-53' 
3-50    3-40    3-6o    3-00    3-69 
I5-0    15-5    15-5     r4S     15-3 
3-48 
15.1 
Daring  reaction  :    R  is  very  greatly  Inhibited,     f^  falls  precipitately. 

Exp.  96.    Gali^wav. 

i'-47'  i'-i7' 

R-    3.30   3.40   3.60   3.60   4.00  3.00    2.28 

P   15.1     i6.o    16.0    15.0    15.1  13.5     13.7 

3.58  2.64 

IS.4  13-6 
I'— 58' 

4-30    3-70    3-50    3-50    J.50    3-50 
15-6    15-6    10.3     14.2     15.0    T3.7 
3.66 
15.4 

During  reaction :  R  is  greatly  inhibited .  V  rises  slightly  (proba- 
bly the  crest  of  a  yaso-motor  wave) ;  then  falls  greatly.  Vaso-motor 
waves  are  noticeable  in  this  carve. 

Exp.  97.    Sabinb. 

I'— 42'  1'— 18' 

R    3-65    3-45    3-8o    3-i6  3.10    3.43 

P  15.0    15.0    15.0    14.0  13.3    12.1 

3.51  3-26 

14.7  12.7 

I '-65' 

3-50    3-75    3-75    3-75    3-75    3-6o    2.50 

13-6    14.3    13-9    14-3    13-8    140 

3-50 
13-9 
Daring  reaction  :    ^  is  somewhat  inhibited.     V  falls  sharply  aod 
deeply. 
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Exp.  98.    MissjBNKiNS. 

,»_42.5'  i'— 16.5'  1*— 64' 

R     4.00    3.90    3.50    3.88  3.61     4.20        400    3.70    3.70    3.70 

P   13.1     ia.9    13.8    13.8         II.6    12.3        12.6    12.3    12-5    12.4 

3-82  3.90  3-77 

13.3  "-9  "4 

During  reaction :  ^  Is  inhibited.  K  falls  slightly.  O  reports  that 
the  cylinders  did  not  seem  cold. 

Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  to  cold  spots  is  characterized  by: 

i.  Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  R  (6  out  of  8  cases). 
Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  R  (1  ca.se  out  of  8). 

In  I  case  R  is  faster  than  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

ii.  Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  y  in  6  out  of  8  cases. 
Unequivocally  increased  rate  of /'in  i  case. 

In  I  case  P  is  the  same  as  recovery,  but  less  than  normal. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing  in  every  instance.  For  some  O's. 
This  change  is  great,  while  for  others  it  is  less. 

iv.  Fall  in  P^in  every  case.  But  the  amount  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  fall  vary  with  the  0. 

2.  Stimulus:  von  Frey's  Pressure  Hair.  The  hair  was 
adjusted  to  give  liminal  pressures. 

Bxp.  99.  Baird. 

r'— 42'  i'— 16' 

R    3-35    3-00    3,10    2.90  2.05    a.50 

P  13.7    13.4    12.4    12.3  II. 2     11.3 

306  2.27 

12.9  11,3 

I'— 64' 

2-50    *-55    2.75    2.55    2.60    2,53 
12.3    ii.s    ii.s    II. 7    II. I     11.6 

2.47 
11.6 
Daring  reaction:  fi  is  greatly  inhibited  throaghont,  bnt  more  at  the 
end  of  the  reaction.     V  is  unchanged  daring  the  first  half  of  the  re- 
action; it  rises  sharply  dnring  the  second  half. 

Bxp.  100.    Galloway. 

I'— 4»'  I'— 15' 

R    3-75    3:40    3-80    3-33  2.10    3.10 

P   15.8    16.3    16.0    16.0  13.6    13.8 

3-57  2.60 

16.0  13.7 

i'— 66» 

350    3-50    340    3-25    3.55    3-70    3-75 
13-5     M.7    »5-»     »5-2    IS'2    i5-»    15-0 
3.52 
14.8 

During  reaction:    Jt  is  decidedly  inhibited.     V  falls  markedly. 
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Exp,  loi.    Sabihb. 

i'-6i'  i'— ia» 

R    3.40    2.70    2.80    2.75    3-25    3.40         3.54 
P  14.0    13.6    13.9    13.4    13.4    14.3  14.0 

3-05  3-54 

13-7  '40 

i'-50' 

4.00    3.55    3.45    3-70    325 
15.0    14.8    13.6    13.6    13.6 

3.60 
14. 1 
Daring  reaction:    It  is  inhibited.     K  falls. 

Bxp.  I03.    Miss  Jenkins. 

I'— 44.5'  1'— 135' 

R    4.25    4.25    4.25     4.50    4-44  4.00 

P    13.2    12.9    12.7    ia.6    13.7  11.5 

4.34  400 

13-0  11.3 

i'-65' 
4.19    4.00    3.50    3.75    3.50    4.00 

12.0      13.1      13.6      II.5      [I.9      I3.0 
3.82 
12.2 

During  reaction:    J!  is  moderately  inhibited.     K  falls  slightly. 
Summary  of  Results. 

Attention  to  minimal  pressure  is  characterized  by: 

i.  Unequivocally  slower  R  (2  out  of  4  cases).  Unequivo- 
cally faster  R  in  no  case. 

In  I  case  R  is  less  than  normal,  but  more  than  recovery. 

In  I  case  R  is  more  than  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

ii.     Unequivocally  slower  P  (3  out  of  4  cases). 

In  I  case  P  is  faster  than  normal,  and  slightly  less  than  re- 
covery. 

iii.  Inhibited  breathing  in  every  case;  in  2  cases  more  than 
in  the  others. 

iv.  Fall  in  ^'in  3  instances;  in  i  case  P' rises  during  part  of 
the  reaction. 

3.  Stimulus:  Glass  Cylinders.  A  series  of  cylinders  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  were  pressed  upon  the  arm  of  0,  who  was  asked  to 
judge  which  was  largest  and  which  smallest. 

Bxp.  103.    Baird. 

I '-43'  I '-9' 

R    3.75    2.60    3.60    3.58  2.33 

P    13.5      13.9      12.9      13.6  13.3 

2.63  3.33 

13.2  12.3 
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I'— 70' 
2.70    3.90    2.75    2.75    2.90    a.6o    2-75 
13.0    12.6    12.2     12.5     12.9    12.7    12.6 

2.72 
12.5 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited.  In  this  and  the  following  experi- 
ment there  are  no  changes  in  V,  The  plethf  smograph  fancttoaed  as 
a  aphymograph. 

Exp.  104.    Baird. 


I '—40' 

I'-I3.5' 

R     3.25     2.85     2.50    2.75 
P   11.9     11.5     II. 7     12. 1 

2.55 
11.4 

3.60 
11.6 

a-55 
1 1.4 

i'-70.5' 

2.85     2.50     2.40    3.00     2.40 
12. 1     II. 7     11.9     12.2     11.9 

2.25     2.35 

11.6     11.4 

2.53 
11.8 

Dnring  reaction:    R  is  somewhat  inhibited 

1. 

Exp.  105.    Sabine. 

i'— 30.5'            I'— 14' 

I '-36' 

R    3.00    2.75    a.85        3.57        3.33 
P   12.8    12.2     11.4        11.2        13.4 

3-30    315    3-6o 
12.6    11.S    12.0 

2.83                 3-57 

3.34 

12. 1  II. 2  12.4 

Dnring  reaction:  R  is  inhibited,  more  at  the  beginning  than  at  the 
end  of  the  reaction.  ^  falls,  reaching  a  minimum  after  the  second 
signal. 

Sutnviary  of  Results. 

Attention  to  size  of  cylinders  is  characterized  by: 

i.     Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  ^  ( i  out  of  3  instances). 

In  I  instance  R  is  less  than  normal,  but  more  than  recovery. 

Id  I  instance  R  is  unequivocally  increased. 

ii.     Unequivocally  decreased  rate  of  P  in  every  case. 

iii.     Inhibited  R  in  every  case. 

iv.     Fall  in  V  in  the  one  experiment  where  it  is  recorded. 

IV.     Attention  to  Ideas. 

I.     Problems  in  mental  arithmetic.     The  problem  was  given 
to  the  O  verbally.     When  he  had  given  his  answer,  B  marked 
the  point  on  the  drum. 
Exp.  106.    Galloway.    25x33. 

i'-38'  i'-39.5' 

R    3.45    3.00    3-10    3.00  2.65    3-50    2.70 

P  15.0    14.3    14.3    14.3  15-8    10.3    15.6 

3.13  2.95 

14.5  »S-9 
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3.00    3.15     2.95     2.75     3.00    3.21 
15.0     14.5     14.7     14.0     13.8     13.7 
3-01 
14.3 
Daring  reaction:    H  is  slightly  inhibited.     C  is  Karcely  changed, 
althongh  it  is  probably  slightly   lowered.    O  reports  that  he  was  a 
little  flastered  by  the  problem.    He  maltiplied  13  by  25,  which  was 
harder  than  25  by  33.     Attention  seemed  to  be  divided  among  a  mass 
of  things. 

Bzp.  107. 


GaIiLOwav.    42  X  19. 

i'-38.5' 

l'-25' 

R    375    3-50    3M    350 
P  15.7    14.5    13-6    135 

2.90.    2.95    a. 40 
14.2     15.3    14.8 

3-50 
14.3 

2.75 
I4-S 

i'-^3-5' 

3-19    3-40    3-30    3-20 
14.1     14.7     14.1     14.4 

3.28 

14-3 

3-45    3-15 
14-7     14-3 

Daring  reaction:  /?  is  inhibited.  There  is  not  much  change  in  K. 
O  reportt  a  distinct  feeling  of  holding  himself  in  checlc;  higher  de- 
gree of  concentration  than  before.  Didaotgettoworkquitesoquickly 
as  before;  but  knew  jast  what  to  do  when  be  did  get  to  work.  Some 
nambers  were  mnning  through  his  mind.  One  of  them  happened  to 
be  19. 

Bxp.  108.    Sabine.    37  x  19. 

I'— 40'  i'-i6' 

R    3.25    3.00    3.00    2.95  3.10    3.16 

P    15.6    14.6    14.7    13.3  13.5     13.3 

305  3-13 

14.5  134 

1'— 66' 

3.25    3-00    315    2.85    3.00    3.25    3.33 
14.0    12.9    13.0    13.0    13.0    13.5     13.0 

3.1a 
132 

Daring  reaction:  H  is  inhibited.  The  respiratory  oscillation  is 
snppresMd.  K  falls.  O  reports  that  the  nambers  at  first  st^^^ered 
him,  as  they  were  larger  than  he  expected ;  althoagb  the  easiness  of 
the  operation  became  evident  when  he  multiplied  them.  He  did  not 
▼isoalize  the  nnmbers;  probably  talked  them. 

Bxp.  109.    Sabine.    78  x  37. 

I'— 40'  I'— 63' 

K-    3-75    365    340    3.45    2-66  380    3.60    3.00    3.00    3.60    3.27 

P    14.5    M-3    144    14-3  141     »3-7    14.3    M.2     i3-9    ".3 

3-38  3-38 

14.3  "-7 
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12.6 


Daring  reartion  :  A'  Is  iohihitcd,  with  a  conple  of  ontbrcalcn  of  de«p 
breathing.  K  falls,  tben  rises  (o  maximum  ;  falls  during  recovery. 
O  re^rts  that  he  made  stverftl  »»rt» ;  got  nervooa  and  flurried.  He 
multiplied  78  first  by  7  and  then  by  2;  but  when  he  came  to  aild  the 
products  together,  he  had  forgotten  them.  He  had  to  begio  over  again. 
He  did  this  three  times,  The  uervoiuneta  was  aupleasant.  but  the 
achievemcut  pleasant. 

£xi*.  I  to. 


4-35    4-M 
13.6     14.8 

4.49 
14.2 


Miss  Jenkins.    16  z  17. 

fe»'-43' 
R  430  400  3.75  4.00 
P  15.0  M.4  13.9  14.0 
4.01 
14.3 
i'-S7-5' 
418  4. IS  4.25  3.90 
140  13-7  13-7  13-4 
4.06 
reaction  :  A*  is  considerably  inhihltei).  /'  falls;  then  tends 
It  falls  again  after  the  cud  of  renction,  and  remains  low  to 
the  end  of  the  experiment.  O  reports  tliat  she  was  dismayed  by  the 
numbers,  and  made  two  or  three  attempts  before  succeeding.  She 
tried  to  visualize  them,  but  could  not  do  it ;  she  then  tried  to  eay  the 
Bombers:  »he  thinks  she  may  have  made  some  movements  ia  her 
throat,  but  wai>  not  conscious  of  any. 


3.90 

13.3 


Bxr.  III.    Bairo. 
1'— ai* 

S.    a.so    a.36 
P    10.4 

».43 

to.4 

During  reaction: 


2,50     3.70     3.70     3.55     3.50     3.70 
10.8      10.4      ID.S      10. 1      ID.3      10^5 


36  X  13. 
I'-I3h* 
3.48 

ri.o 

348  2.57 

11.0  10.5 

ff  ia  inhibited,  f  rises  rapidly  at  first;  then 
falls  sligUtly  to  the  end  of  the  reaction.  O  reports  that  the  degree  of 
attention  was  not  high;  he  visualized  the  B^rcs  as  if  they  were  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  He  did  not  succeed  in  adding  the  two  prudncls  the 
first  time.  The  aecond  time  be  visualized  the  uumbcrs  perfectly.  The 
Tisuatizatiou  continued  into  the  recovery. 

BXP.  113.     BMRD.     97  X  59. 


3.85    a. 90 
11.6    11.9 

3.7« 
II.4 
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Dnrlng  reaction:  ^  is  inhibited.  Arises.  Tbere  is  a  slight  dip  in 
the  cnrre  after  the  second  signal.  V  falls  during  recovery.  O  reports 
that  he  vianalized  as  before ;  he:nnltiplied  97  by  60,  then  subtracted 
97.     No  ninscnlar  teusioD. 

Summary  of  Results, 

Attention  to  ideas  (multiplication)  is  characterized  by: 

i.  Unequivocallj'  increased  rate  of  R  (3  out  of  7  cases). 
Unequivocall)*  decreased  rate  of  /?  (2  out  of  7  cases). 

In  I  case  R  is  the  same  as  normal,  but  fester  than  recovery. 

In  I  case  R  is  faster  than  the  normal,  but  less  than  recovery. 

ii.     Unequivocally  increased  rate  of  P  (4  out  of  7  cases). 

In  3  instances  Pv&  less  than  normal,  but  faster  than  recovery. 

iii.     Inhibited  R  in  ever>'  case. 

iv.  Slight  changes  in  V;  in  two  instances  there  is  a  rise  in 
V  (Exps.  1 1 2  and  r  13) ;  in  4  cases  a  fall. 

In  I  case  V  is  constant. 

V.  ■  Attitude  Experiment. 

Stimulus:  Konig  fork  A , .  The  following  experiments 
were  devised  with  a  view  to  showing  whether  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  same  O  characteristically  di&rent  reactions  to 
the  same  stimulus.  It  seemed  possible  to  take  three  difiereat 
attitudes  to  the  same  stimulus.  These  attitudes  were  described 
to  O,  who  was  afterwards  required  to  assume  in  three  succes- 
sive experiments:  (i)  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  stimu- 
lus, both  as  regards  affection  and  attention;  (ii)  an  attitude  of 
active  attention;  O  was  asked  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  the 
place  of  the  tone  in  the  tonal  scale;  (iii)  an  attitude  of  affec- 
tion exclusively;  O  was  asked  to  give  himself  up  to  the  pleas- 
antness or  unpleasantness  of  the  experience. 

BZP.  113.     BaIRD.     INDIFFEBSHT  ATTITDnE. 

I'— 43'  I '-27' 

R    2-45    2.50    3.50    2.50  3.50    3.00    2.20    2.00    2.10 

P  10.9    10.4    10.6    II. I  II. 2    lo.o    11.0    11.0    11.7 

2.48  3.20 

10.7  11.0 

i'-55' 

3.50    2.30    2.40    2.35    2.40 
II. I     10.9    10.6    11.2    11.0 
248 
10.9 

Dtiring  reaction:  R  is  not  inhibited.  V  rises  dnriog  reaction.  0 
reports  Uiat  he  did  not  Ieqow  what  to  do.  He  began  to  introspect,  to 
•ee  whether  he  waa  behaving  Indifferently.  He  aid  not  attend  either 
to  the  pitch  of  the  tone  or  to  the  afiection. 
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Bxp.  114.    Baird.    Acnvs  Attitddb. 

R 


i'-47' 

I'-ia-s' 

2.40    2.30    2.60    2.30    2.50 

2.00    2.00 

II.  I     10.8    10.7     10.6    10.7 

10.6    10.4 

2.42 

2.00 

10.8 

10.S 

I '-65* 

a.09    2.20    2.20    2.25    2.40 

2. 

.10      S.OO 

10.3    10.3     10.4    10.4    lo-s 

9 

.8    9.8 

2.17 

10.2 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  slightly  inhibited.  V  falls  markedly. 
There  is  a  sadden  dip  in  the  corve  after  the  second  signal.  O  reports 
that  he  was  all  at  sea.  He  imaged  the  c  of  the  great  octave  as  a  stand- 
ard; he  knew  that  the  stimalns  fork  was  above  that. 

Exp.  115. 


Baikd.    Affrcttve  attitode. 

I '-53' 

1'— 16' 

R     2.20     2.60    2.35     2.65     2.30 
P    10.7      IO.I      tO.2      It.O      10.3 

2.43 
10.4 

2.00    2.00    a. 50 
10.4      9.8    10.3 
a.15 
10. 1 

i'-54' 

2.20     2.20      1. 16     2.30 
9.9      10.3      10.0      10.2 

2.25 

lo.a 

2.19 

IO.I 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  plainly  inhibited.  V  falls  slowly,  then  rises 
sharply.  O  reports  that  he  bad  trouble  in  finding  any  afiective  tone. 
He  compared  the  affective  tone  of  the  stimalns  with  that  of  the  im- 
aged «  of  the  great  octave.  He  thought  that  the  stimalns  fork  would 
be  pleasanterlf  lower.  Aboat  one-third  from  the  end  of  the  reaction 
the  pleasantness  began  to  appeal  to  him. 

Bxp.  116.    BENTLBV.    Indifferent  Attitude. 

i' — 49'  i' — 37' 

R    3'K>    3-50    3-15    3-05    2.85  3.00    2.90    2.75 

P  13  5    13-4    139    135    13-4  13.5     136    13-5 

3.15  2.88 

13-5  13-5 

I '-54' 
3.35    3.25    3-20    3-20    2.73 
13.5    13.8    13-9    13-6    13.3 
3.12 
13-6 

During  reaction  :  R  is  not  inhibited.  V  is  slightly  less.  O  reports: 
PaMive  at  first;  became  a  little  excited  by  the  thought  of  responsibil- 
ity ;  this  was  anpleasant.  After  three  or  four  seconds  settled  down. 
When  tone  tailed  off  felt  some  strain,  but  it  was  not  at  all  intense. 
Attention  was  not  constant. 
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Bxp.  117.    Bbnti,rv.    Activb  ATTITUDS. 

I '-45' 
R    310    355    3-25    350    3-40 
P  14.5     14.0    14.2    14.3    14.4 

3.36 
14.2 

I '-58%' 
3.20    3.10    3.50    3.55 
14.5     14.7     14.0    14.0 

3-31 
'3-9 


i'-2iM' 
3.30    3.27 
14.3    14-6 
3.28 
14.4 


3-40 
13-6 


3" 
13.0 


Dnriog  reaction :  R  Is  perhaps  slightly  inhibited.  V  docs  oot 
change.  O  reports  that  he  tried  to  get  hold  of  some  means  of  placing 
the  tone ;  bnt  was  kept  on  edge.  He  decided  that  it  was  C  above  mid- 
dle C.  Got  to  reflecting  on  previous  tone;  the  association  was  persist- 
ent; conld  not  relax  in  recovery ;  kept  thinking  of  the  difficnlty  is 
placing  the  fork;  got  to  ruminating,  and  so  got  off  from  the  experi- 
ment. 


Exp.  118.    BHNTI.KY.    Affective  Attitude. 

I '-47' 

i'-i5' 

R    3-40    3-50    3-8o    3-20    3.08 
P    147    14-2     '4-5     150 

3.40    3.00 
13.9    14.0 

3-43 
14.6 

I '—61' 

3.20 
139 

350    3.15    325    3-0O 
14.3    14.4    14-1     <4-o 
3-45 
13-9 

370 

13-3 

3-50 

13-5 

Daring  reaction :  R  is  slightly  inhibited.  V  is  not  markedly 
changed.  O  reports  a  little  inclination  to  compel  enjoyment;  saJd  to 
himself  'that's  a  mellow,  pleasing  tone.*  Pleasantness  was  weak, 
without  mnch  glow:  dnll,  vagne.  Attention  was  directed  to  the 
smooth,  sweet  side  of  the  tone. 

Bxp.  119. 


Sabine.    Indifferent  Attitude. 

l'-3i' 

i'-5' 

R    3.15    3.10    3.25    2-95 

3.30 

P  13.9    13.1     13.0    13.3 

13.8 

3-16 
133 

.if 

I'— Si' 

360    3.50    3.30    a. 70    3.40 

3-00 

3-30    3- 18 

"■7     13-3     13-1     14.0     13.6 

12.7 

13-3    132 

324 

13-2 

Daring  reaction :  R  is  inhibited  and  continues  inhibited  for  ten 
seconds  after  the  reaction.  V  begins  to  fall  dariiw  the  reaction,  at- 
taining a  minimom  after  the  eml  of  the  reaction.  O  reports  carioai^ 
just  as  the  tone  began  to  sound ;  wanted  to  kaow  whether  it  was  bixll 
or  low.  Thought  it  was  a  pleasant  tone;  realized  that  he  had  ^* 
nailed  too  soon ;  felt  foolish. 
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Bxr.  I30.    Sabinb.     Indiffurknt  ATTItudb.     O  was  asked  to  make 
the  reaction  longer  than  in  tbe  last  experiment. 

i'-5i'  I'— S* 

R    J.7S    300    300    3.00    3.55  3.30 

P  13.3    "7    '3-»    n°    131  "o 
3.36  3.30 

13.0  12.0 

I '-66' 

3.40    3.10    300    3-00    »-75    3-W    330 
ia.8    12.7     ta.B    ia.7     ti.6    12.0    12.3 


During  reaction:  R  it  noticeably  inhibited.  V  falli  sharply,  at- 
taining a  niiiiiuiom  after  tbe  close  of  tbe  reaction.  <7  reports  no  eflort 
to  attend;  tone  rather  pteasant;  attention  waa  divided  between  tbe 
idea  of  sigtialliug  too  aooo  and  tbe  tone  itself.  Not  able  lo  keep  the 
pleasautneM  out.     More  pleasant  than  before. 

Hkp.  121.     Sabikb.    AcTivB  Attitude, 

R    340    3-45    3-w>    3.00    3.30    3.30        2.55 
P  13.0    13.7     13.5    13.7    13.0    13.3        13. 1 

3.26  3-35 

12.6  13. 1 


i'-55' 


3.00 

I3.0 


I3.t        12.6 


I3.0       I3.S 


During  reaction:  one  respiration  is  less  than  oornial,  one  is  more, 
jp  is  iahu>itcd  before  the  reaction,  t^  falls.  O  reports:  Reaction  very 
unsatisfactory  because  of  confusion.  Attention  waa  districted  by 
click  of  signal;  tried  to  run  through  the  settle  for  ground  of  compan- 
•on;  asked  blmselt,  "  Uow  does  this  experiment  di0er  from  the  last 
one?"  There  was  a  feeling  ol  activity;  consciouaneaa  of  work  to  do; 
coQBciouBuefts  of  moveuieuts  in  the  throat. 

Exp.  taa.    Sabinr.    Affbctivb  AxxiTtniB. 

i'-S3-S'  I'-io-s' 

R     3.20     3.10     3.40     3.25     3.00     3.00  2.90 

P    12.7     11.6     13.3     12.6     1 1.8     12.0  It. 4 

3.13  3.90 

13.3  11^ 

I '-65' 

3.30    3-20    3-05    300    335    30s     3-IO 
13.6     13.1     IO.S     II.O     II.7     It. 5     I3.$ 

3.00 

II.7 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited  a  little.  V  falls  sharply  in  the 
second  half  of  the  reaction.  There  is  a  fortnitons  fall  in  V  30'  after 
the  reaction.  It  coincides  with  the  very  slow  pulse  { 10.5).  O  reports 
tone  not  nearly  so  pleasant  aa  he  thought  it  waa;  as  be  llsteneu,  the 

JOORKAt— 4 
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pleasantness  became  flat  and  dttll;  disappointed;  unpleasant  at  the 
end. 

BxF.  133.    Gai,ix}way.    Ikdifpxksnt  attitude. 

l'— 42.5'  I '—13' 

R      350    350    3as    3-40  2.73 

P     16.1     14.7    15.5    15.1  15.0 

341  a.73 

15.3  150 

i'-7o.5' 

3-33    3-25    3-25    3-50    3-75    3-75    3-57 
15.6    15.7    15.0    15.1     15.1     15.0    14.8 

3-48 

15-2 

During  reaction:  R  is  iabibtted.  F  rises,  then  falls,  remaining  low 
until  after  the  reaction.  O  reports  that  the  Dormal  was  nnpleasaot  on 
account  of  discomfort  in  the  band.  The  tone  washed  out  the  nnpleat- 
antoesa,  and  a  feeling  of  tension  took  its  place.  The  tension  was 
localized  in  the  head  and  neck.  There  was  a  tendency  to  lean  forward. 
Attitude  was  not  passive  or  indifferent. 

Bxp.  124. 


Gai,w)way.    Active  Attitude. 

i'-5i-5' 

l'-i8.5' 

R       3.60    3.80    5.80    3.7s     3.43 
P      15.7     16.5     16. 1     15.6     14.6 

2.61    3-25 
14.2     17.0 

3.67 
15.7 

2-93 
15.6 

i'-59' 

3.70    350    3-50    3.15    3-55 
16.9    16.2    15.4    15.7     14.6 

3-33 
15.3 

3-45 
15.7 

During  reaction:  R  is  inhibited.  V  falls,  reaching  a  minimum 
after  the  end  of  the  reaction.  O  reports  a  high  degree  of  attention 
from  the  very  first;  there  were  strain  sensations  from  the  head  and 
neck;  there  was  also  a  strain  in  the  throat  as  if  he  were  trying  to  sing. 
He  thought  the  tone  was  G  ot  A  below  middle  C  for  the  male  voice. 

Rxp.  125.    Gai,w>way.     Apfbctxvb  ATTITDDB. 

I'— 39-5'  i'-i5-5' 

H.    4.00    3.50    3.80    3.89  3.39    3.60 

P   16.0    15.0    15.3     15.4  14-7    I5-0 

3-79  3-48 

15.4  14-8 

i'-74' 

4-25    3-6o    380    3-90    3-70    3-8o    3.75 
16.0    15.5    15.8    16.2    17.2     15.4    13.7 

3.82 
15.S 
During  reaction:    R  is  inhibited.     V  falls  moderately,  not  nearly  so 
much  as  with  active  attention.     O  reports  that  he  became  expectant 
Just  before  the  reaction.    The  reaction  began  unpleasantly,  becaose 
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the  tone  was  not  sounded  intensively  enoaKfa;  H  was  hard  to  grtnp. 
The  affective  tone  then  became  slightly  pleasaat;  theu  uoplcasaut,  be- 
cause the  tone  stremed  rou^h.  As  a  whole  the  experience  verged  on 
uDpleasautness. 

Summary  of  Results. 

I.  iNDtFi'HRENT   AtTITCDH. 

i.     R  is  ttnetjtiivtx^lly  increased  in  2  cases  (same  O). 

R  is  unequivocally  decreased  in  3  cases. 
ii.     /* is  uncini vocally  increased  in  1  case. 
P\s  unequivocally  decreased  in  3  cases. 
P\s  same  as  normal,  but  less  than  recovery,  in  i  case. 
iii.     R  is  not  itibibited  in  3  cases  ;  in  3  cases  it  is  inhibited. 
iv.      I'' rises  in  1  case;    rises  and  falls  in   another;    in  the 
other  three  cases,  falls  either  alighlly  or  much. 

II.  AcrriTJ  ATTiTtmK. 

i.     R  is  unequivocally  slowed  in  every  case, 
ii.     /'is  unequivocally  quickened  in  2  cases. 
Pis  unequivocally  slowed  in  i  case. 
P  is  Ki^^tcr  than  recovery,  and  less  than  normal,  in  i 
case. 
R  is  inhibited  slightly  in   2  cases,  in   i  case  irregularly 
inhibited  ;  in  the  fourth  case  more  greatly  inhibited, 
iv.      F  falls  in  3  cases ;  in  one  case  it  is  unchanged. 

HI.     Affbctivb  Attitude. 

i.     R  is  uneciuivocally  slowed  in  every  case, 
ii.     /'is  unequivocally  slowed  in  7  cases. 

P  is  equal  to  recoverj',  hut  less  than  normal,  in  2  cases. 
iii.  R  is  inhibited  in  every  case,  but  only  slightly  in  2  cases. 
iv.  y  in  one  case  falls  and  rises ;  in  one  case  remains  un- 
changed and  theu  rises ;  in  i  case  shows  no  change ; 
in  the  last  instance  falls. 

Summary  of  the  same  Results,  aaordin^  to  Observers. 

I.       INDIFFKKENT   ATTITDDH. 


Baird  R  — 

BltNTLEV  R  — 
SaBINH  ('\^  R  + 
Sabinb  (ii)  R  + 
Gaixowav  R  — 


Baibo  R  ' 

Behti.b\'      R 
Sabink  R- 

Gallowav  R  - 


P  + 
P  =  K 
V  — 
P  — 

P  — 

II. 
P  — 
P  + 

P-f 
P  + 


R  inhibited 
R  inhibited 
R  inhibited 
R  inhibited 
R  inhibited 


V  + 

V  —  fvery  alightly) 

V- 

v  +  - 


ACTIVK   ATTITUDE. 

R  iuhibited  V  — 

R  inhibited  slightly  V  =  K 
R  irrcgularlv  inbib.  V  — 
RinhiLitea  V  — 


ni.      AFFKCTIVE   ATTITtHJE. 
P  —        R  inhibited  V  — 
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Bbntlsy      R  —        P  —        R  inhibited  slightly  V  =  K 
Sabinb         R  —        P  —        R  iahibtted  slightly  V  — 
Gaixoway  R  —        P  —        R  inhibited  V  — 

PY.     Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

Two  sorts  of  experiments  fall  under  this  head:  (i)  aborted 
experiments,  in  which,  for  any  leason,  the  required  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled;  and  (ii)  three  experiments  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  secure  a  state  of  active  attention  without  resort- 
ing to  sensory  stimulation.  Expectation  on  the  part  of  O  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  first  class  of  experiments.  If,  daring  or 
about  the  end  of  the  normal  period  of  quiescence,  E  saw  the 
P'-curve  suddenly  fall,  it  was  usually  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
O  was  strongly  expecting  the  stimulus.  Only  one  such  experi- 
ment occurred  in  the  visual,  while  there  were  several  in  the 
auditory  experiments. 

Bxp.  136.    Uiss  Andkus.     Stimalas  shoald  have  been  b  Masaon  diic. 

I '-97' 
R    3.00    2.90    3.00    3.00    2.95    3.00    2.75    2.60    3.10    3.42 
P  12.0    11.5    11.7    11.3     ii-s     11.0    11.2    ii.o    11.5     it.4 

2.97 
11.4 

l'-3o' 
2.25     2.85     2.60    2.70 
IO.S      II.O      11.5      II.O 

2.60 

II.O 

up  to  80  seconds  the  rate  of  J?  is  fairly  constant.  After  that  point 
the  rate  is  noticeably  increased.  There  is  a  less  marked  increase  in 
the  rate  of  P.  The  fall  in  V  began  earlier  than  the  changes  in  the 
rate  of  R  and  P.  At  the  97th  second,  E  said  "there  will  be  no  stima- 
las this  time."  After  that  the  rates  of  both  R  and  P  decrease.  Fbe- 
gins  to  rise.  O  reports  a  definite  expectation  of  the  experiment  some 
time  before  E  said  that  there  wonld  be  no  experiment. 

Exp.  127.    GALI/3WAY.    Stimnlna  should  have  been  watch-tick  com- 
ing in  and  receding. 

i'-87' 


R 

3-25 

3-05 
16.3 

2.75 

2.70    2-95 

3.75 

2.40 

2.6a 

3.85 

P 

15.5 

16.7 

16.4    16.3 

16,7 

15-3 

15.2 

15.2 

2.81 

15-9 

I'— 42* 

3.90 

2.90    2.75 

3.12 

15. 1     16. 1 

157 

2.91 

15.6 

At  the  40-50  second  E  saw  the  volume  fall  spontaneoasly,  with  in- 
hibition of  R.  He  suspected  expectation  and  therefore  did  not  glTe 
the  itimnlns.    At  the  o7tb  second,  E  said  'do  experiment;'    V  Uicn 
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rises,  and  the  rates  of  R  and  D  tend  to  increase.    The  expectation 
seems  to  be  characterized  by  a  slowing  of  both  /"and  /?. 
Exp.  laS.    Galuway.    Stimulus  shoald  have  been  the  counting  of 
beats. 

R    3-75    325    »-9S    3-45    3-55    3-25    375    3-20 
P  13.8    14-4    —     14-4    I4-I     14.5    14-2    14.6 
3-39 
14-2 

i'-37' 
3-50    3-05    3-00    2.93 
14.6    15.0    14.0    13.5 

3." 
14.2 

At  the  95th  second  E  saw  V  fall  and  suspected  expectation.  He 
said  '  no  experiment.*  After  this,  rates  of  both  R  and  P  tend  to  de- 
crease, and  V  rises.  O  reports  that  he  was  perplexed  by  thinking 
how  he  should  describe  the  beating  tones. 

Exp.  129.    Galloway. 

Stimulus  should  have  been  the  counting  of  beats.  E  gave  the  sig- 
nal 'now;'  but  delayed  some  seconds  to  actuate  the  forks.  As  E 
thought  too  much  time  had  been  lost,  he  did  not  sound  the  forks  at 
all,  but  after  31  seconds  said  'no  experiment.' 

i'-S3'  I'— 21' 

R      3-25    3-«>    3-*o    3-20    3-26  3-30    3-54 

P     l6.i     15.6    15.3     15.1     15.0  15.5     15.4 


3.20 

3-42 

15.4 

I '-50' 

15.4 

3.50  3.40  3.20  3.10  3.25 

15-4    14-7     15-0    15-8    14-6 

3-*9 
15. 1 
For  the  reaction,  the  rate  of  R  Is  unequivocally  quickened.  The 
rate  of  P  is  the  same  as  the  normal  but  greater  than  the  recovery. 
This  means  an  increased  rate  of  P,  because  the  initial  normal  rate  of  P 
is  unusually  high.  R  is  inhibited  a  little;  more  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  Flails  almost  immediately,  and  begins  to  rise  before  the 
end  of  the  reaction. 

Bxp.  130.    Galloway. 

Stimulus  should  have  been  the  counting  of  beats.  The  normal  was 
so  irr^nlar  that  no  stimnlns  was  given.  After  60  seconds,  E  said  'no 
experiment.' 

I'— 6i' 

R      380    3.40    3.40    3.50    3.00    3.13 
P     16.0    15.0     14.2     14.0    15.2 

3-37 
14.8 

I'— 6o' 

4.0s    3SO    3-tx>    3^    3-30    300 
15.0    15.2    15.0    15.0    14.7     

338 
14.9 
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Id  Cftch  half  of  this  experiment,  the  rates  of  both  R  and  P  begia 
rather  high  and  fall  off  daring  the  rest  of  the  experiment.  O  rep«Hti 
that  hit  shoe  pinched;  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  relaxation  after  the 
signal  'no  experiment.' 

Bxp.  131.     Baird. 
Stimnlns  was  the  slow  tick  of  a  metronome — ^39  per  mionte. 
i'-48K'  i'-30«' 

R      2.25      a.55      2.45      2.10     2.40  2.12      2.40      2.30 

P     9.9    10.6    to.7     10.2    II. 7  10.1     10.6     10.3 

2.3s  2.24 

10.6  10.3 

i'-47' 
1.80    1.70    2.00    3.05    3.30 
lao     9.7     9.8     9.8    10.0 

Coring  reaction:  R  is  considerably  inhibited,  more  in  the  middle 
of  the  reaction  than  elsewhere.  V  falls  sharply,  reaching  a  low  leTel. 
O  reports  a  feeling  of  strain  which  he  could  not  localize:  it  seemed  as 
if  the  clicks  were  never  going  to  come. 

Exp.  132.    Sabine. 

Stifflnlna  ahonld  have  been  a  cold  cylinder.  E,  seeing  the  volume 
fall  and  suspecting  expectation,  said  'no  experiment.' 

i'-So.5' 

R    3-50    300    3.50    3.75    3-33 
P  15.S    15.1     13.6    13.4    13.5 

3-40 
14.0 

i'-70.5' 
3-8o    3.65    3.35    3.80    3.55    3.50    3.00 
12.9    13.0    13.3     14.0    13.5    13.0    13.0 

3-52 
I3« 

O  reports:  nothing  prominent  in  consciousness;  rather  surprised 
when  lE  said  'no  experiment;*  thought  something  had  gone  wrong. 
There  ia  second  spontaneous  fall  in  V  30  seconds  before  the  end  of  the 
curve. 

E  was  probably  wrong  in  attributing  the  first  fall  in  V  to  expecta- 
tion, inasmuch  as  (?'s  introspection  did  not  bear  him  ont. 

The  three  following  experiments  were  devised  with  a  view  to  aecur- 
Ing  a  high  degree  of  attention  without  direct  stimulation  of  the  sense 
organs.  It  seemed  possible  to  attain  a  moderately  high  degree  of  at- 
tention by  letting  ideas,  as  in  a  revery,  take  their  own  course  through 
consciousness.  The  experiment  began  with  normal  indifference  on 
the  part  of  O.  As  soon  as  he  became  interested  in  his  ideas,  he  sig- 
nalled; when  his  interest  was  interrupted,  he  signalled  again;  so  that 
the  period  of  the  greatest  clearness  of  ideas  was  marked  off  from  the 
normal  and  recovery  periods. 


BXP.  133.     BRNTLItV. 
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R    a.So 
P   14.0 


3-ao    3.05    3-44 
13-*    13-6 


13.5 
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J.95    J.90 
13.5     13.5 


Duriag  reaction: 
ence  is  vety  slight. 


3.10    3.05    3.05    3.00    3.05    J.30    3.00 
13-6    13-3    13*4     134     ia-9    13.6    ia.6 
304 

13.3 
A"  is,  if  snythlng,  a  little  higher;  but  the  iliffer- 
r  ri»e«  very  gta^lually  throughout  the  curve.  O 
reports  that  during  normal  he  wa5  thinkin);  'Now  I  must  get  myaelf 
into  tbtft  «uie:'  there  was  more  teusioti,  more  cxcitemeDt  than  in  re- 
action. DnritiB  reactioti  attention  went  up  and  down;  there  was  a 
high  degree  of  atteation  becanse  the  ideaa  were  clear;  bat  attention 
was  not  constant.  Also  there  was  a  conscientious  pnlliu^  together  now 
And  then,  along  with  a  feeling  of  reapoitsibility.  There  were  excite> 
meat  and  uuplea&antacss  with  the  scasc  of  respoottibiUty.  Good 
bodily  lone;  quite  relaxed. 

BxF.  134. 


34.    llRim.i:Y. 

• 

r'-as* 

X'— 3S' 

I'-J' 

R     2,80    3.10    3.40 

P  134    >35     "8 
3.10 

i'-47 

a.50    a.75    2-75 
13.4     «3-4    12.6 
2.67 
ij.a 

* 

2.70 
»3-4 

:'— ro 

4.00 

■  3.6 

4.00 
12.6 

3.00    3.25    2.80 
IJJ    13.S    13-4 

a.8a    2.8$ 
13.5     '3-5 

3-00 
13-5 

3-H 
13.4 

3.0D 

13-5 

Daring  the  firat  reaction,  V  is  a  little  higher;  there  is  a  slight  drop 
in  the  carve  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  reaction.  O  reports  that 
during  normal  he  is  getting  adapted  to  the  situation.  During  the  first 
reaction,  attention  was  tlighty  and  there  was  some  excitement.     Un- 

Slc&ftantness  because  attention  was  spasmodic  and  fitful.     A   little  bit 
isappointed  with  the  slate  of  things.     Daring  the  secoml  reaciioti,  he 
picked  his  way  through  ideas.     Attention  )(  anything  was  uopleasant 

B)tP.  135.      BSNTI^Y. 


3-33 
la.o 


I*— 16' 

R     2.90 
P   13-5 
3.U 

13.0 
t"— no' 
'    3-35    3'40    320    3.10    3.05    3.25    i-io 
15.0    13.0    13.8     13.5     »3-5     13-7    »3-0 

3-30 

'3-3 

During  reaction  there  is  no  noticeable  change  in  the  depth  of  R. 
'  tends  to  rise  gradually.     O  reports:  normal  free  from  affectioa;  set- 
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tling  down.  Reaction.  Attention  to  auditory  ideas  and  vianal 
perceptions.  O  made  a  false  signal,  which  made  him  uncomfort- 
able, DMsanse  be  thought  it  might  confnse  B.  There  was  a  strain  of 
nn pleasantness  all  tbroagh.  An  occasional  idea  with  6eeting  nnpleas- 
antness.     Moderate  d^ree  of  attention;  not  sharp. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Last  Three  Experiments. 

i.     There  is  no  consistent  change  in  rates  of  /'and  R. 

ii.  Slightly  increased  V  and  slightly  deeper  breathing  occur 
in  revery. 

iii.     Probably  sensory  stimulation  causes  fall  in  V, 

iv.  Apparently  centrallv  excited  feelings  have  very  slight 
effect  on  P,  R  and  V. 

Bxp.  136.    Sabinb.    £*  traced  with  a  pencil  the  letters /^C*  5  on  (7's 
cheek.     O  attempted  to  decipher  them. 

I'— 42*  I'— 2d' 

R    4.00    310    310    3.33        3.50    3.25    3.10 

F    12.8      II.5      I3.0      12.5  II. 3      10.6      II. 2 

338  3.»8 

13.2  II.O 

I'— 58' 
3.90      3.50      3.30      2.80      2.60      2.70 
11.4       II.6       II. I       II.4       12^       13.3 

3.13 

II.6 

Daring  reaction:  R  is  considerably  inhibited.  V  falls  markedly, 
reaching  a  minimum  after  reaction. 

C.     Gbnbsal  Survey  of  Results  and  Discussion. 
/.      Changes  of  Rates  of  P  and  R. 

I.  In  order  to  put  the  main  results  of  the  study  in  form  for 
discussion,  the  experimental  data  may  now  be  tabulated.  Since 
there  were  many  equivocal  results,  either  some  rule  must  be 
adopted  for  their  interpretation,  or  they  must  be  excluded  from 
the  Table.  But  since  these  results  may  be  instructive  in  them- 
selves, it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  exclude  them.  There  are 
six  sorts  of  equivocal  cases: 

1.  Reaction  rates  of />and  R  faster  than  normal  and  slower 
than  recovery. 

2.  Reaction  rates  of  P  and  R  slower  than  normal  and  faster 
than  recovery. 

3.  Reaction  rates  of  P  and  R  same  as  normal  and  faster  than 
recovery. 

4.  Reaction  rates  of  P  and  R  same  as  normal  and  slower 
than  recovery. 

5.  Reaction  rates  of /'and  R  same  as  recovery  and  fitster 
than  normal. 
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6.     Reaction  rates  of /'and  /!  same  as  recovery  and  slower 
tlian  normal. 

The  following  disposition  was  made  of  these  cases.  1 ,  3.  and 
5  were  counted  with  the  unequivocal  increases  in  the  rate  of  P 
and  R;  cases  2,  4,  6,  were  coanted  with  the  anequivocal  de- 
creases iu  rate.  Since  there  were  four  physiological  sympioms 
determined,  there  will  be  four  uaiu  rubrics  iu  the  Table:  rate 
of  pulse;  rate  of  respiration;  depth  of  respiration;  and  volume. 
Under  each  of  these  rubrics  there  will  be  three  sub- heads,  since 
each  physiological  symptom  may  vary  in  any  oneof  three  ways, 
wr. ,  /'and  /i,  with  respect  to  rate,  may  increase,  decrease,  or 
remain  unchanged;  R,  with  respect  to  height,  may  increase, 
decrease,  or  remain  unchanged;  V  may  rise,  fall,  or  remain 
unchanged.  The  cxi»eriaienl.s  are  grouped  according  to  the 
sense  department  to  which  the  stimulus  appealed.  Thus,  there 
is  a  visual,  auditory,  and  tactual  group.  The  number  of  ex- 
periments is  also  given  (Table  I,  p.  466). 

The  Table  shows  characteristic  differences  of  reaction  for  the 
different  kinds  of  experiments.  For  the  visual  group  the  rate 
of  /?  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  rate  of  P.  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  change  consistently.  In  approximately  half 
the  cases,  the  rale  of /'is  faster,  and  in  the  other  half  the  rate 
is  slower.  The  auditory  group  shows  another  correlation. 
The  rate  of  Pin  these  experiments  is  as  decidedly  decreased  as 
the  rate  of/?  was  increased  in  the  visual  group.  The  rate  of  R, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  auditory  group  is  almost  as  equivocal 
as  was  the  rate  of  P  in  the  visual  group.  The  tactual  group 
varies  in  stilt  another  way.  Both  /f  and  P  arc  very  decidedly 
slowed.  The  changes  for  multiplication  resemble  those  for  visual 
stimuli.  This  may  he  dtie  to  the  fact  that  the  O'a  as  a  rule 
Tisuali7.ed  the  figures.  The  other  physiological  symptoms  seem 
to  sho\v  no  difTerentiatinn  according  lo  stimulus.  The  over- 
whelming result  for  all  experiments  is  inhibited  breathing  and 
diminution  of  the  I^of  the  arm.  In  order  that  the  character- 
istic changes  in  rate  of /^  and  P  may  not  be  attributed  to  the 
manner  of  distributiou  of  the  equivocal  results,  the  unequivocal 
results  are  given  alone,  in  a  .similar  Table  (Table  II,  p.  467). 

The  Table  of  unequivocal  results  brings  out  the  same  fact 
as  the  Table  of  both  equivocal  and  unequivocal  results.  In  the 
visual  experiments,  the  rate  of  P  is  always  faster,  while  the 
rate  of/',  with  the  exception  of  the  experiment  with  the  Mas- 
son  disc,  is  about  evenly  divided  between  faster  and  slower.  In 
the  second  group,  the  rate  of  P  is  very  decidedly  slower,  while 
the  rate  of  P  is  in  some  cases  faster  and  in  others  slower.  The 
slowing  of  Ixith  /'and  A',  in  the  third  group,  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  Table  of  mixed  equivocal  and  unequivocal 
results. 
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Tabui  II, 


Kiod  of 
ExpeniBCot 


HasvoD  di»c 
Afte-r-imofte 
Raidii  of  Circle 
Ratlii 

flDtritisicInt.) 
Aftvr-itnaKC 

[Intrinilic  Int.) 
Nitoral  latercst 

Difference  tone 
Watch  uui-in.ottt 
Watch  iu>out-lD 
End  of  tone 
Coanting  beats 

Cold  CyHnders 
PiXBBore  Hair 
Sixc  of  C}-linder 

Multiplication 


Puuut 


faatcr  nower 


chanfcd 


Rbwibatiom 


FaiUr  Blomt 


tJn- 


No.al 
Kaperl- 
laVBt* 


The  experimtntal  results  of  this  study  force,  then,  the  fol- 
lowing ctmclusion  upon  us.  Either  we  must  say  that  active 
attention  is  different  in  kind  according  as  the  object  of  atten- 
tion is  a  visual,  auditory,  or  tactual  sensation,  in  just  the 
same  way  as  wc  speak  of  visttal  and  auditory  types  ofmemoo'l 
or  wc  must  say  that  the  changes  in  the  rates  of  P  and  /?  are 
not  due  lo  attention  at  all,  hut  art;  due  to  the  psychophysical 
process  of  the  sensation:  or,  as  a  third  possibility,  to  the  co- 
operative influence  of  both  attention  and  the  psychophysical 
process  of  sensation.  The  first  possibility  may  be  correct, 
although  at  present  there  is  no  theor>'  of  attention  which  dis- 
cusses such  a  view.'  As  for  the  third  possibility,  the  method 
of  exprtssion  has  assumed  that  the  purely  reflex  effect  of  the 
Stimulus,  if  any  at  all,  is  very  slight,  compared  with  the 
expression  of  the  mental  process.  There  is,  however,  positive 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  second  possibility.  Mentz'  says, 
"With  tones  and  clangs,  as  well  as  with  noises,  in  consequence 
of  iucreasing  intensity,  there  appears  an  increasing  lengthening 
of  pulse  which,  nevertheless,  with  high  intensities  is  again 
decreased  un  account  of  unavoidable  unpleasantness,  and  indeed 
even  passes  over  to  a  shortening.     The  cause  of  the  original 

*  Cf.,    howrrer.   Art.     Attention  in   Baldwin'a  Diet..   I,  86;    alto 
TitchcDer,  Am.  jour,  of  Piyck.,  XVI,  314. 

*  Phil.  Slud,,  XI,  95. 
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lengthening  is  probably  a.  direct  effect  of  the  psychophysical! 
process  of  the  sensatiou.  since  this  process  physiologically  I 
spreads  out  more  widely  in  the  organii^m  with  greater  inten- 
sities, and  thus  lirnws  into  s)'mpathetic  action  not  only  the 
involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles,  but  also  the  vessels  aud, 
with  greater  intensities  the  heart."  Mentz  gives  results  from 
Mosso's  work  which  show  the  same  e&ect  of  auditory  bttiimli. 
Lehmann'  says  with  regard  to  the  physiological  efTvct  of  cold: 
"It  follows  that  cold,  in  every  case,  produces  a  lengthening  of 
pulse,  except  where  it  is  painful;  then  it,  like  even-  other 
uupleasant  stimulus,  has  as  a  consequence  shortening  of  pulse." 
Warmth  has  the  opposite  physiological  effect.  Finally,  Kelch* 
ner^  finds  that  "with  pleasantness  the  pulse  is  accelerated. 
if  the  pleasant  ne.ss  i.s  set  up  by  taste  stimuli;  the  pulse  is  slowed 
if  tones  and  colors  serve  ss  stimuli."  In  the  case  of  un- 
pleasantness, there  was  no  differentiation  of  results  accord- 
ing to  stimulus.  Changes  in  lespirutiou  were  also  independ* 
ent  of  stimulus.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  a  uniformity 
among  these  purely  physiological  effects,  as  one  might  expect 
if  the  reaction  were  rt'flex,  it  is  quite  possible  that  diBcrent 
intensities  as  well  as  different  qualities  of  stimulus  give  diff- 
erent physiological  reactions.  The  Ritter-Valli  phenomenoQ 
is  a  case  in  point.  With  a  certain  very  low  intensity  nf  stim- 
ulus, the  extensor  muscles  of  the  claw  of  the  crayfish  arc 
stimulateti;  with  higher  intensities,  the  flexors.'  Something 
of  this  sort  may  hold  for  smooth  muscle.  Again,  it  is  known 
that  exposure  to  low  temperature  depresses  the  vaso-conslrictor 
nerves  more  than  the  vaso-dilator  uerves.  Also,  if  a  mixed 
nerve  is  stimulated  with  rapid  induction  shocks,  the  effect  is 
vaso-constriction;  if  with  slow  induction  shocks,  vnso-dilata- 
tion.  Assuming  the  results  to  be  purely  reflex,  there  seems  to  be 
sufficient  evidence,  on  physiological  grounds  alooe,  to  acco 
for  divergences. 

It  will  probably  be  urged  against  this  view  that  it 
account  of  only  a  few  negative  cases,  while  it  neglects  a  well 
confirmed  correlation,  that  between  changes  in  rate  of  /'and  R 
and  active  attention.  We  propose,  therdTore,  to  examine  the 
experimental  evidence  for  this  correlation.  The  results  may 
be  thrown  into  a  Table  (Table  III)  which  will  include  the 
came  of  the  investigator  and  the  date  of  his  work;  the  stimti- 
lus  to  attention  and  the  resultant  changes  in  rates  of  P  and  X, 
together  with  the  number  of  experiments  and  the  Dumber  of 
O's,  so  far  as  these  data  are  obtainable.     The  plus  and  minu-t 

'  Die  korp     Aensver.  p»rch.  ZuBtatirle,  114. 
■Arch.  f.  ^.  Psych.,  vol.  V,  39. 

•  y.    Schd/cr'*  Physiol..  II.  480.  (or  n  description  o*  thia  soil  stmil. 
pheoomcaa. 
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sleration  and  retardation  of  P  and  R.     ±  means 
followed  by  retardation. 

^  Table  III. 

M  to  the  rate  of  Py  Ihe  Tabic  .shows  unifonntly, 
Eceptions:  (i)  the  slowiog  of  P  with  laciual  siim- 
ugall's experiments;  (it)  the  slowing  of  P  in  all 
id  Meumann's  experiments;  (iii)  the  denial  of 
y  Augell  and  Thompson.  There  is  also  the  fact, 
out  by  McDougall,  that  frequently  the  rate  of  P 
i.  then  decreases  even  below  the  norm.  Binet  and 
linn  this  result,  as  does  Gley  in  his  later  work, 
y,  roost  investigators  have  given  only  the  main 
!ir  work.  The  total  numl>er  of  experiments,  aud 
le  number  and  kind  of  discrepant  results,  arc 
■s  lacking.  The  rate  of  R  is  uniformly  increased, 
xccptions:  (i)  Mos.'so  found  no  correlation;  (ii) 
ound  slowing  of  ^  with  tactual  stimuli;  (iii)  Ad- 
>mpsoD  deny  correlation.  And  Lehmann  found 
ate  of  j¥  only  under  certain  coaditions.  On  the 
Delabarre,  Mentz,  McDougall.  Binetand  Courtier, 
nd  Menniann  6nd,  on  the  whole,  an  increased  rate 
:b  had  Delabarre  taken  more  observations  from  other 
*  his  results  would,  apparently,  have  been  different. 
I  may  possibly  help  to  explain  the  universal  quick- 
ithe  almost  universal  use  of  visual  stimuli,  such 
t)unting  dots,  arithmetical  operations,  which  were 
•formed  visually,  and  reading-over  nonsense  .sylla- 
oursc,  against  this  siiygtstlon.  it  can  be    shown 

used  auditory  sUnnili  mainly  aud  uevertheless 
■ned  rale  of  i?,  allhough  there  were  nmiiy  cases  of 
and  that  McDougall  did  not  use  visual  ^tinnili  at 

the  other  baud,  Zoneff  and   Mcumanti  make   19 

with  optical  stimuli  against  [2  with  aomstic  and 
ther.  A  reasonably  long  series  of  experiments 
y  and  tactual  stimuli  hits  never  been  made.     Wbat- 

the  cause,  the  picscnt  status  of  the  matter  is  this: 
)  twocontradictor>'  correlations,  (ii)  a  denial  of 
for  respiration,  (i>  a  uuiform  corrdation,  (ii)  a 
radictory    correlation,   and    (iii)   two    denials    of 

,  theref*ire.  that  the  appeal  to  the  facta  does  not 
>bjection  that  we  have  based  our  thesis  ou  a  few 
s  in  the  face  of  a  welt  established  correlation.  The 
hed  correlation  does  not  exi.it.  And  furthermore, 
.tion  there  is  depends  on  a  narrow  range  of  ex- 
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perimeDts.  in  which  discrepancies  have  been  largel}^  neglected,, 
carried  out  on  a  smalt  number  of  0'&. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  discrepancies  in  our  re*' 
suits  can  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  &tate  of  attentioo 
itself.  It  may  be  said  that  attention  to  minimal  pressures  and 
cold  spots  is  not  of  the  same  sott  as  attention  to  a  Masson  disc. 
In  the  oue  case  attention  is  powerfully  attracted;  in  the  other 
it  has  to  be  sustained  by  effort.  In  ^hort,  the  tactual  and  part 
of  the  auditory  experiraenLs  are  expressions  of  passive  attention, 
while  the  visual  experiments  arc  expressions  of  active  atten> 
tion.  This  theory  of  the  results  would  bring  about  a  happy 
compromise.  According  to  it,  the  results  would  confirm 
Menlz'  thesLs  that  active  attention  accelerates  /*and  J?,  while 
passive  attention  retards  them.  And  so  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  method  would  not  be  raised  at  all.  This  \'iew 
has  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility,  but  it  leaves  out  of  account 
several  considerations,  (i)  The  known  physiological  fact  that 
Stimulation  of  a  centripetal  nerve  or  of  a  sense  organ  does  pro- 
duce reflex  acceleration  or  slowing  of  the  heart.  There  is  no 
uniform  result  (such  is  the  impression  one  gets  from  Tiger- 
stedt's  review'  of  the  literature)  from  this  sort  of  stimulation; 
but  the  important  point  for  this  argument  is,  that  the  heart 
does  respond  reflexly.  (ii)  The  purely  physiological  effects  of 
certain  stimuli,  deui  oust  rated  by  Mentz,  Lehmann  and  Kelch- 
ner,  (iii)  The  difficulty  of  discovering  a  reason  for  calling  at- 
tention to  tactual  and  auditory  stimuli  passive,  and  atiuntion  I 
to  visual  stimuli  active.  Attentiou  to  a  liminal  pressure  or 
auditory  stimulus  is,  surely,  just  as  active  as  attention  to  a  limi- 
nal visual  stimulus. 

A  third  objection  may  be  made:  that  we  use  the  method  of 
expression  to  obtain  results,  while  we  deny  that  the  method  is 
expressive.  This  objection  is  merely  verbal.  The  method, 
ap[»irently,  is  not  expressive  in  that  it  consistently  character- 
izes a  total  state  which  we  call  active  attention;  but  it  is  ex- 
pressive in  The  sense  that  it  responds  to  certain  physiological 
processes  which  may  vary  while  the  total  state  of  attention,  as 
regards  degree  and  kind,  remains  the  same.  That  is,  the 
method  is  expressive  for  certain  inessential  features  of  the  at- 
tentive experience:  but  it  is  not  expressive  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  which  is  itself  the  object  of  investigation. 

The  argument  of  this  paper,  up  to  this  point,  may  now  be 
sum'marized.  The  method  of  expression  has  failed  in  the  do- 
main of  feelings.  Two  possible  reasons  were  suggested:  (i) 
complications  with  other  mental  processes,  and  (ii)  the  psy- 
chophysical  processes  of  the  sensation.     The  results  of  this 
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study  point  definitely  to  the  second  factor,  unless  one  is  willing 
to  speak  of  visual,  auditory  and  tactual  attentions,  as  we  speak 
of  visual  or  auditory  memories.  Three  objections  were  brought 
against  this  view,  (i)  It  is  based  on  a  few  discrepancies  from 
a  well  established  correlation.  Reply:  the  correlaiion  is  not 
well  established.  (3)  The  results  are  the  expressions  of  active 
and  pai^ive  attention.  Reply:  liminal  stimuli  all  require  active 
attention,  yet  the  expres.sion  is  diSerent.  (3)  We  deny  that 
the  method  of  expression  is  expressive,  ar.d  yet  make  use  of  its 
results.     Reply;     this  objection  is  merely  verbal. 

//.  The  Significance  of  the  Changes  in  Volume.  So  far, 
we  have  considered  only  two  symptoms  of  the  expressive 
method,  »>.,  changes  in  rate  of  P  and  R.  It  may  now  be 
Bskvd  whether  the  changes  in  V  and  depth  of  breathiuK  are 
expressive  or  merely  reflex.  In  these  experiments,  as  Table 
I.  shows,  V zxiCi  depth  of  R  changed  consistently  with  active 
attention.  Wherever  there  was  a  state  of  active  attention, 
there  were  always  a  fall  in  [■'  and  inhibited  breathing.  These 
two  symptoms,  therefore,  would  .seem  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  active  attention.  But  there  is,  at  least,  positive  evidence 
against  the  Kchange.  Just  as  the  changes  in  rates  of  /*and 
R  brought  su.spicion  on  themselves  by  a  loo  pliant  resi>onse  to 
experimental  conditions,  so  the  t' change  brings  suspicion  on 
itself  by  a  too  indiscriminate  respouse  to  experimental  condi- 
tions. The  all  but  invariable  reaction  in  our  own  expLTiments 
was  a  fall  in  V.  The  all  but  invariable  reaction  in  the  whole 
literature  of  the  expressive  method,  whether  applied  to  the 
feelings  or  to  attention,  is  a  fall  in  V.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  every  sensory  stimulus  lends  to  produce  a  fall  in  vol- 
ume of  the  arm.  The  evidence  for  this  thesis  isas  follows,  (i) 
In  exps.  133.  134,  135  of  this  paper,  in  which  there  was  a  state 
of  active  attention  without  sensory  sltmnlation,  P' showed  no 
tendency  to  fall,  (ti)  The  greatest  aud  most  sudden  changes 
in  Kcome  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reaction,  during  or  im- 
mediately after  the  period  of  stimulation,  although  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  highest  degree  of  attention  has  been  attained 
at  that  point,  (iii)  The  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  fall  in 
I' independent  of  mental  conditions  has  betrn  the  almost  ntii- 
ver&al  reaction  in  all  experiments  with  the  plethysmograpb. 
A  detailed  review  of  the  results  of  the  method  of  expression  as 
regards  /'  will,  we  thiuk,  bear  out  this  statement.  The  re- 
sults may  be  tabulated.  The  name  of  the  author,  the  date  of 
his  work,  together  with  the  kind  of  stimulus,  affective  or  at- 
tentive, and  the  change  in  volume  expressed  by  a  plus  or  minus 
agn  to  indicate  a  rise  or  fall  respectively  are  given. 

The  Table  shows  a  uniform  decrease  in  V  for  all  mental  con- 
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Tabi,b  IV. 


iDTCBtlgCtlOIl 

Stimulus 

Volnae 

Mosso            1879,  1881 

Every  psychic  activity 

— 

V6r6                         1887 

Pleasant 
Unpleasant 

+ 

Lefamann                1893 

Pleasant 
Unpleasant 

+ 

Hallion  and  Comte 

1894 

Tactual,  auditory  pain 

— 

Shields                    1895 

Olfactory  aensations  and  mental 

work 

^ 

Binet  and  Henri     1895 

Cold,  tactual  sensations 
Pleasant  and  unpleasant  emotions 
Intellectual  work 

— 

Bioet  and  Coartier 

1896 

Pleasant  and  unpleasant  emotions 

— 

Aneell  and  McLennan 
1896 

Active  attention                         l 

Agreeable 
Disagreeable 

r'3 
+  25% 

-90% 

McDongall               1896 

Watch  tick,  mental  arith., 
recall  of  past  events 

— 

Angell  and 

Thompson    1899 


Lehmann 

Gent 

Gley 
Bonser 


1899 

1903 

'903 

1903 


Bmotions,  intellectoal  operations, 
sensations 

Voluntary  attention 

Involantary  attention    (fright) 

Spannung 

Unpleasantness 

Pleasantness 

Strain 
Relaxation 
Pleasantness 
Depression 

Mental  arithmetic 

Mental  arithmetic 


+ 
+ 
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ditions,  with  the  exception  of  P4r6*s,  LebtnaoD's  and  Gent's 
wiirk.  Angcll  and  Mcl^ennao  found  a  rise  in  y  with  agree- 
able stimuli  in  an  unspecified  percentage  of  their  experiments. 
Bnt  since  they  do  not  publish  cur\*es,  or  state  their  results  pre- 
dsely.  one  is  justified  in  not  taking  their  results  into  account. 

We  propose,  now,  to  ezamitic,  so  far  bb  this   is  powible  from  their 

fnblisbctl  rcealt*,  the  eridencc  for  the  rises  in  volume  asserted  by 
it€.  Ir«hnianii  Bad  Gent.  V6r6,  Sensation  et  Mouvement,  finds  that 
aeDSory  Btimuli  when  tested  nitb  a  dyiiatnanieter  fail  into  a  dyuamo- 
geoic  iierieii.  In  chapter  XVII,  be  findtt  chsi  tatte.  smell,  auditory  and 
visnal  stimuli,  when  tested  with  the  pletbyHtiiograpb.  al»o  arrange 
themselves  according  to  the  degree  of  their  effect*.  Fi^r^docs  not  say, 
as  be  do<:s  in  the  case  of  the  dyuauiouietfy  experiuicnta,  that  the 
change  in  V  ik  correlated  with  the  affective  tone  of  the  stimulus.  On 
the  contrary,  at  least  in  the  ca«e  ol  di^usible  excitBut»  as  alcohol  and 
ether,  he  Kii(;gcsts  that  the  type  of  reaction  is  due  to  Intensity  of 
stimulus,  "t'oe  cxciutton  faible  prodnit  ladilautioa;  uue  pen  plus 
forte,  la  ililalation  suivic  dc  retraction  proportionellc;  nne  excitation 
tria  forte,  une  riSiractian  iinmtfdiate"  (p.  loH).  On  p.  irj  F^r^  says, 
"Tootcs  les  emotions  d^presEivcs  d^termineut  nne  diminution  de  vol- 
nniedansles  niembres;  toutes  le§i  Amotions  excitnnCe*  on  ngr^ablei 
d^termlacut  un  effct  inverse."  We  ^ave  failed  to  discover  any  curves 
ia  either  edition  ol  Sensation  et  Afouvement  which  exemplify  this 
conclnsioD. 

Lrebmanii.  Die  Hauptgeietxe  etc..  publishes  nineteen  curves,  of 
which  thirteen  are  reactions  to  simple  pleasant  or  unpleHsant  stittHiH. 
The  curves  with  thetuitlAl  of  the  observer  and  nlimnlnsare  as  follows: 

Sngar  solution. 

Kail  rie  Cologne. 

Saccharin. 

10%  quinine  sulphate. 

Lukewarm  water  with  a  few  drops  of  tartaric  acid. 

Hsml  tu  50''  water,     t'npleas. 

Pin  stack  in  nates. 

Carbon  bisiilphid.    Told  it  was  pleasant. 

Arm  in  water 43°.     Decidedly  pleasant. 

Tobacco  cigarette,     ^l!^a»ant, 
"  "  Unpleasant. 

Wall  paper.     .-Esthetic  pleasure. 

Tuning    fork    sympathetically    actuated.       Intellectual 
pleasure. 

Prigbt. 

Fright. 

DeprestioD. 

Fear. 

Fright. 

Auger. 

These  experiments,  where  possible,  were  carried  out  on  two  other 
observers.  In  all  there  must  have  t>een  fifty-seven  curves,  of  which 
ibirty-nine  were  simple  feeling  curves  But  we  arc  here  concerned 
only  with  the  curves  of  pleasantness.  These  curvet  are  I  A,  I  D.  1  C, 
n  B,  III  A,  III  C,  IV  A.  If  these  experiments  were  repeated  on  two 
other  observers,  there  must  have  been  twenty-one  curves  to  generalize 
from.  These  curves  must  now  he  examined  with  regard  to  the 
amount  ami  character  of  the  rise  in  V  and  its  coincidence  with  the 
period  of  stiuitilatiou. 

JOURMAt.— 5 


I  A. 

M 

I  B. 

C 

IC. 

M 

I  D. 

D 

II  A. 

0 

11  B. 

D 

lie. 

M 

11  D. 

ai 

II  B. 

0 

in  A. 

D 

Ill  B. 

0 

inc. 

M 

IV  A. 

D 

rvB. 

M 

IV  c. 

E 

IV  D, 

D 

V  A. 

B 

VB. 

E 

V  c. 

M 
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I  A.  Tbc  ^before  stimalatian  is  very  low.  Just  After  Ktimulfttioo 
there  ii  a  sudden  thoogh  very  sligbt  ri&e  in  I'.  The  /'  remains 
almost  level  for  tbirty  seconds,  although  there  i&  a  slight  jp'adual  in- 
crease, which  reaches  a  niazinium  twcDty^eieht  seconda  after  the 
fltimulufi  was  applied.  The  absolute  aud  relative  chaDgc  lu  K  is  »o 
slight  Biid  cornea  so  long  after  tbr  stitnulus  that  it  Meni&  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  poaittve  conclnsioD  csu  be  drawn  from  it. 

I  B.  There  is  utidonlitedly  a  rise  in  /''coincident  with  the  periodof 
stimnlnlion.  Although  it  should  be  pointed  ont  that  the  f  was  low 
when  tlie  stimulus  wuit  at>plicM). 

I  C.  This,  cnrve  is  very  much  like  1  A.  The  aortnal  is  very  low 
and  the  reactiua  is  very  long  delayeil  (due  to  the  dissolving  of  the 
saccharin,  Kehmann  says)  and  very  alight  when  it  comes.  About 
tweoty-two  at:coads  after  the  substance  is  tasted  aud  forty  aecoads 
after  it  m  adiiiiuistered,  there  is  a  slight  rise  in  K. 

II  E  aflordu  a  good  illustration  of  tne  freedom  of  interpretation  that 
is  possible  in  work  of  this  kind.  Lehniantt  ttnys  that  for  ten  second* 
after  stiniulfllion  the  {^diminished,  then  iDCrcaicd  until  it  exceeded 
the  UUIU1U.1  level.  So  it  docs;  but  uut  until  thirty  secondn  after  »titu- 
ulation.  Without  some  good  introspective  reason,  it  seems  inaJmis* 
sible  to  call  a  aubscqucnl  rise  in  ^,  after  an  initial  fall,  the  exprea»K)D 
of  an  affective  process. 

III  A.  Lebmanu  calls  this  curre  an  auszeprdgte  Luitcurve.  Tbe 
fact  is  this.  The  f^  for  nearly  thirty  acconas  after  stimulation  ia  les« 
than  tbst  at  the  time  of  stimulation.  A  decided  rise  in  V  doe»  not 
occur  until  (orty-five  seconds  after  stimulation.  Purtberniore,  the 
rise  in  Kdocs  not  occur  so  soon  nor  it  it  so  marked  when  it  occars, 
as  i«  the  rise  in  V  in  III  B,  the  unpleasant  tobacco  cutve.  In  III  B  a 
very  decided  rise  in  {'occurs  a  few  seconds  after  the  sifmulns  is  a> 
plied.  There  is  a  low  V  for  twenty  seconds,  with  a  very  decided 
increase  before  the  period  of  stimnlation  is  over.  This  curre  is  TCry 
much  like  U  B  in  its  general  type.  The  stimulus  for  II  E  was 
entschiedin  lusti^rregend.  I,ehmann  finds  a  physiological  reason  for 
tbe  fall  iu  I^  in  II  K.  although,  apparently,  he  is  willing  to  attribute 
the  fall  ill  volume  in  III  B  to  tbe  uikpleasantness  of  the  tobacco.  If 
II  B  Is  called  a  curve  of  pIcasantacH,  we  sec  no  reason  why  III  B 
should  not  be  so  called, 

III  C  i«  a  curve  of  a>sthctic  pleasantness.  Tbe  I*  falls  for  about  ten 
seoouds,  then  slowly  attains  aud  gradually  surpasses  ibe  level  before 
stimulation,  and  sinks  slightly  below  the  normal  level  before  the 
stlmahisis  removed.  Here,  again,  the  curve  has  tbe  same  general 
aspect  as  II  E,  III  A  and  III  B,  namely,  a  low  level  for  several  sec- 
onds after  stimulation,  with  a  gradual  return  to  tbe  normal  level  or 
above  it.  But  there  is  a  positive  rise  in  this  curve,  coiucidenl  with 
the  period  of  stimulation. 

IV  A.  This  curve  is  an  example  of  intellectual  plessantueaa.  The 
stimulus  was  tbe  perception  of  a  tuning  fork  actuated  sympathetically 
by  another  futk.  The  /'begins  low,  aud  had  already  beguu  to  nse 
before  the  stimulus  was  applied.  It  continues  to  rise  throughout  the 
periodof  stimulatlou,  reaching  a  maximum  after  the  stimulus  bai 
ceased. 

The  result  of  this  examination  is  that  out  of  seven  carves  of  pleas- 
antness in  only  three  is  there  an  unequivocal  rise  in  (''  coincident  with 
the  period  of  stimulation.  And  in  each  of  these  curves  there  is  some 
questionable  circumstance,  lu  I  B  and  IV  A  the  ^'waB  low  and  bad 
already  begun  to  rise  when  the  stimalas  was  applied.  In  III  C,  tbe 
rise  in  y  follows  a  marked  fall  in  V. 

Lebmanu  gives  fifteen  example*  of  Lustzu^itSnde  In  the  KSrp.  Amas. 
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psych.  J^msUinttt'.  Tli«ie  experiments  are  deirribed  Jn  tbe  text.  pp. 
131-136.  Tbe  list  of  curves,  witb  tbe  ioitiala  o(  tbe  observer  sud  tbe 
itimalas.  ift  as  follows. 

1.  XLIII  D.  P.  L.  Smell  of  saffron. 

2.  XLtll  B.  P.  L.  Nitrobetuol. 

3.  XLIV  A.  A.  I*.  Menthol. 

4.  XLIV  B.  A.  L.  Chloral. 

5.  XLIV  C.  P.  L.  Patchouli. 

6.  XLIV  D.  S.  N-  Altar  of  ro»«i. 

7.  XLV  A.  A.  L.  Satfron. 

8.  XLV  B.  Dr.  B.  Uentbol. 

9.  XLV  C.  A.  L.  Abitof»ugsr. 

10.  XLV  D.  P.  L.  Powderea  chocolate. 

It.  XLVI  A.  H.  K.  Chocolate  cake. 

la.  XLVI  B,  P.  L.  Cheerful  tune. 

1,1.  XLVI  C  +  D.  A.  L.  Colored  photogrnph. 

14.  XLVI  R.  A.  L.  Spontaneous  pleaaant  memory. 

15.  XLVII  A.  A.  L.  Satisfaction  at  solntloa  of  easy  problem. 

No.  1.  Almut  sine  seconds  after  the  beginning  of  stimulation,  the 
curve  reaches  its  lowest  level.  It  then  rises  sharply,  reaching  tbe 
uormal  kvcl  eighteen  secouda  after  stimulation  unit  finally  exceedinj; 
the  normal  niveau. 

No.  3.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in  V  )u*\  after  stimulation,  followed 
by  a  fall  in  y,  which  remains  low.     I/ehmaan  does  not  call  this  a  rise. 

Noa.  3,  4.  5.  Show  short,  sharp  rises  in  y  either  in  part  coincident 
witb  the  stimulus  or  entirely  so  (as  in  No.  5). 

No.  6.  There  is  a  sHebt  rise  in  f-*  coiacideat  witb  th«  stimalus. 
But  one  can  banlly  refrain  from  the  ibongbt  tbtit  bail  the  stimnlna 
occarred  a  few  seconds  earlier,  under  a  respiratory  oacillaliou,  tbe  re- 
ault  would  have  been  just  as  };ood. 

No.  7.  The  r  rises  sharply  oot  o(  the  normal  level  coincident  with 
tbe  first  half  ol  the  period  of  stimulatioa.  It  falls  during  the  last  half 
of  the  stiiiiulaiinn,  reaching  a  lower  level  than  the  normal. 

No.  8.  A  very  decided  fall  in  K,  wbicb  Lelimaon  suggests  may  be 
due  to  the  very  long  deep  respiration  and  strain  of  nttenlinn. 

No.  9.  The  «limaln4  is  followed  by  a  loag.  low  fall  iu  t' which 
never  exceeds  tbe  normal  level. 

No,  10  The  Atimulits  is  applied  at  the  lowest  point  in  tbe  curve; 
the  I-' gradually  rises,  reaching  llie  normal  level  about  eight  second* 
after  the  chocolate  was  tasted,  and  surpassing  tbe  norm. 

No.  II.  Tbe  stimulus  is  followed  by  a  fall  iu  K,  which  at  uo  time 
afterwards  exceeds  the  normal  level. 

No.  J3.  The  r*  falls  (luring  half  the  time  the  melody  wss  played; 
it  risea  during  tbe  other  half.  But  it  does  not  exceed  ibc  normal  level 
at  any  time  tluriug  tbe  period  of  stimulation.  Afterwards  it  rise«cou- 
siderably. 

No  13.  Closely  resembles  No.  13.  The  V  is  low  during  the  whole 
period  of  stimulation;  it  risen,  and  remains  continnouaty  high,  after 
the  exposure  of  the  picture. 

No.  14.  Tbe  l'  begins  to  rise  with  tbe  first  signal  and  rises  steadily 
to  an  acme  j-  st  above  tbe  second  signal. 

No.  15.  Tlie  curve  rises  slightly  after  tbe  first  signal,  falls,  then 
begins  to  rise  a  liitic  before  the  second  signal.  It  does  not  reach  a 
high  level  at  any  time- 

The  review  shows  that  positive  rises  in  V  coincident  with  stimula. 
tion  occur  in  curves  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  10,  and  14.  That  is,  in  seven  out  of 
Qfteeu  cases.    An  examination  of  all  tbe  carves  reveals  three  kinds  of 
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riaea  in  K  (i)  An  initial  riw  coincident  with  the  period  of  stimsli' 
tion.  A«  in  curvM  XUV  A.  B,  C.  ».  •D<1  XLV  A.  (iil  A  riac  wbeo 
thv  nortOBt  y  is  very  luw,  as  in  curves  XLV  D  and  H.  (iii)  A  ntc 
which  toUows  iL  moTK  or  less  Drolonged  fall  in  f\  It  Kcmftpouible 
to  bricR  aU  of  these  can'ea,  with  the  exception  o(  XLV  I>  and  B,  nnda 
one  head.     The  };eneral  cliaracter  of  the  carves  is  the  aame.     There  it 

a  positive  rise  iu  /^  or.  at  le«st.  a  tendency  to  rite  jnst  alter  or  along 

with  the  sppliration  of  the  stimutna.  Tbm  iuitial  fim;  is  Itillowed  hjr  ^^M 
a  fall  in  K  after  which  the  K  ri-f;ainB  the  normal  lerel  or  exceeds  it.  ^H 
Instanceil  of  this  general  cliaracier  are  cnrvea  XLIII  V  and  E.  XLIV  ^^ 

A.  B.C.  D,  XL  A.  B.  C(not  D),  XLVI  A,  B,  C(not  E)audXLVn  A. 
All  the  curves,  with  two  exceptious,  couforoi  to  this  geuerftl  type.  Of 
course,  the  three  parts  of  tbecurre,  theiniliul  rise  lor  tendency  to  rise). 
tUe  fall  and  the  aubsequcut  ri»c  may  vary  considerably  in  dlfierent 
cnrTCS.  For  example,  there  is  no  tendency  for  ilie  I'  to  ri<t«  just  after 
•tlmnlation.  tn  curves  XLVI  A.  B  and  C.  But  the  snbsequcnt  fall  and 
rite  is,  apparently,  a  constant  character  of  every  curve  mcntioneil.  Now 
these  two  risen,  the  initial,  and  the  final  ri»eafier  the  fall,  {leruiit  great 
latitude  ot  iiiterpretatiDu.  If  the  initial  rise  is  very  slight,  the  exprvt- 
Blon  of  the  plea<uititness  is  loolced  for  in  the  final  rise,  as  was  the  case 
in  XLIII  D  and  XLVI  B.  C.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  initial  riM  i* 
CO  Its  iile  ruble,  even  if  ihf  final  rise  is  larjje,  the  Aral  ri»e  is  called  the 
expression  of  pleasantness.  Witness  cnrres  XLIV  A.  B.  C  L>,  auil 
XLV  A.  The  tall  in  /''and  subsequent  rise  occur  in  these  curves  as  la 
all  the  others  ;  but  the  characteristic  expression  of  the  feeling  is  aaid 
to  be  the  initial  rise,  which  iti  these  cases  is  large.  This  license  to 
interpretation  is  retiponyible  for  much  of  the  apparent  succe**  n(  the 
Otethotl.  So  lon|{  as  the  cxprcastou  of  the  feeling  may  be  luokcd  fur 
anywhere  from  2  seconds  to  1  minute,  after  the  time  u(  sti id u laiios, 
without  an  exact  introspective  check  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
curve,  one  muat  expect  that  arbitrartness  of  mterpretation  with  which 
not  only  Leboiaun  but  others  after  him  may  be  justly  cUargnl.  BnC. 
waiving  thai  objection,  the  fact  remains  that  there  tue  seven  poattire 
rises  in  /'coincident  with  the  stimulus.  This  number  is  not  sufficient 
to  establlKh  the  correlation,  even  if  those  curves  were  uunbieciinnable. 
Eni  it  may  be  ufRcd  against  them  that  in  the  heat  exampJcs,  XLIV  A. 

B.  C  and  XLV  A,  the  sudden  ris«9  occur  where  there  is  consi<]erabIe 
disturbance  of  the  breathing,  due,  probably,  lo  the  use  of  olfactory 
stimuli.  And  in  one  case,  XLV  O,  the  stimulus  was  applied  when  the 
y  was  very  low. 

Gent'  rle»cribes  fonr  reactions  of  mixetl  pleasantness  and  straia,  al* 
though  only  one  car\'c  is  published.  The  curvca  with  the  initial  of  the 
O  and  the  iicind  of  stimulus  are  as  follows: 

t.  Ch.  Siuell  of  fresh  lemon, 

a.  Cb.  Menthol. 

3.  Ha.  Violet. 

4.  Wi.  Violet.    (Fig.  13.) 

No.  I.  Wc  quote  Gent's  description  of  these  Curves,  with  the  exoe^ 
tion  of  the  Ust-  "lu  die  Reixphase  tritt  die  Volumcurvc  Nusteigead 
•in  mit  wacbseiideu  Pulshohen  und  wird  in  ihrein  I-ortgau^e  tEsniB 
Ton  dem  Geruchrcie  alterlct.  Sol>ald  dcrseltie  scin  Endeerrcicbt  hat. 
ainkt  er  plotzlich.ao  dasa  en  den  Kliidrnck  macht,  ala  sci  der  hisberige 
Hochstand  des  Nireaua  uichl  der  normalc  gewesen"  (p.  757). 

No.  2.  "Die  Volumcurve  trilt  susteigend  oline  Spoutxnsehwank- 
ttngcn  und  Respirations-oactllationen  in  die  Reitpfaase  ein"  (p.  7$$). 

iphilosopbiscbc  Stad..  XVIII.  757. 
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3.     "Das  Bcispi«)  biet«t  den  allgemeinen  Zngen  aach  da»»elbe 

VerhaUen  dar,  wie  die  bcrcits  bt'sprochencu  Beispicle.   nar   dass  hier 

da»  ArmvoIutueD  oicht  anstfigend,  ftoudern  mit  Neigang  zui  Scnk- 

avfi  in  die  Reisphase  einrritt"  (p.  7581. 

No.  4.    Th«    y  riw8  Tciy  slightly  lot  three  pulMB,  falls  (or  six 

ftulses  and  lise.'^  duriuji;  the  remainder  of  sliiiiulation,  reaching  a  max- 
mum  alter  stimulation.  This  curve  has  the  same  general  character 
aa  those  uf  I,ebinatiii  alreaily  discussed.  There  are  an  initial  rise,  fall, 
and  final  rise  in  I'.  It  is  an  important  matter  for  interpretation  to 
koovr  which  of  these  pbaseji  is  the  ess^-ntial  reaction.  Of  these  four 
curves  there  seems  to  he  only  one,  No.  2.  which  showa  an  Tinequivocal 
rise  io  f  coincident  with  the  slitiiulns.  The  firat  curve  i*  'scarcely 
altered*  by  the  smell  stimulus.  No.  3  yields  a  fait  in  K.  No.  4  is 
half-rise  and  half-fall.  Vet,  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments,  G«nt 
tccls  justified  in  coQcludtng  that;  "Das  Gcfiih!  dcr  Lust  erzeugt 
immer  ein.\n»chwellen  des  .\rmvolam«  mil  Zmmhme  der  Piilsbohen" 
(p.  759}.  Gent  has  also  some  /'curves  to  t^how  the  effect  uf  pleasant 
emotioni.  Hut  ht-  coichidt-s  that  "das  Artnrolnmen  Mlgt  wcder  cin 
COBStsntes  Steigen  noch  Sinkeu"  (p,  781  ]. 

G«Dt  finds  ttawt  the  feeling  of  reluxaiion  {Losung)  is  characteriEcd 
b)r  a  rise  in  V.  He  >lescribcs  live  experiments  with  that  feeling,  the 
atimulu^  to  which,  in  csxry  case,  is  a  problem  in  multiplication. 
The  characteristic  reaction  11  a  fall  in  K  while  the  problem  is  being 
EolTt-<]  {SpaKnung).  folloH-ciIby  a  rise  in  I',  which  may  begin  before  the 

f)roblfin  1*  solvtd,  and  which  cocttitiues  to  rise  above  the  normal 
evei  after  ibc  solntiou  is  reached.  It  is  possible  that  thii>  rise  in  ^, 
after  stimulation,  is  an  active  exprenaion  of  the  feeling  of  relaxatinn, 
aa  Gent  holds.  But  it  scem<  more  lilcely  that  it  is  a  purely  pass! re 
restoration  of  physiological  eqnllibriain  which  has  been  disturbed  by 
the  siiniutuB.'  Only  one  curve  (Fig.  S]  ispublisbed,  so  that  it  ia  not 
possible  to  give  a  detailed  criticism.  Hut  it  Mrems  nnlikelv  that  the 
satisfaction  of  performiTig  a  simple  arithmetical  operation  should 
express  itself  by  such  ii  powerful  and  conttunous  riaciii  t'as  is  shown 
in  Pig.  K.  while  it  is  next  to  iinpoasihlc,  by  any  sort  of  pleasant  sen- 
sory stimulation.,  to  obtain  even  a  very  moderate  rise  in  K. 

We  have  now  finished  the  review  of  those  instances  of  rise 
in  f^  on  the  basis  of  which  a  coirelation  with  pleasantness  has 
been  established,  F^r6  has  published  no  curves  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  Khowiag  the  effect  of  pleasant  and  unpleas- 
ant stimuli  on  K  although  he  is  the  author  of  the  correlation. 
In  I^ehnjatin's  first  work  there  are  three  rises  in  V  coincident 
with  the  stimulus:  in  bis  second  work  there  arc  seven  rises 
coincident  with  the  stimulus.  In  Gent's  curves,  there  is  one 
rise  in  K  coincident  with  the  stimulus  Therefore,  there  are 
eleven  rises  in  V  coincident  with  a  pleasant  stimulus  in  the 
literature*  of  the  expressive  method. 

This  f-aneity  of  positive  riics  in  /'has  not  escaped  other  observera. 
Lcbmann  aaye.  "It  is  a  well  known  circutnstaucc  that  the  bodily  ex- 


*  C/.  Zoneff  and  Meuniann,  Phil.  Stud.,  XVIU.  63.  for  the  similar 
riew  that  after  retardation  of  /^by  pleasantness,  P  tends  to  incrcaaa 
from  purely  physiological  causes, 

'  F6r6  cites  the  results  of  L'berminter,  Etudes  plethysmo^rapblqaes 
CD  pay cho- physiologic,  Tbise,  UDrdeaux.1697.  in  support  of  his  theory. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  this  paper. 
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Sr«ssiOQsof  pl«««UTabIe8tfttci  citD  be  demDD»tr«te«1  only  with  (crtat 
ifficully.  Wliile  I  found  earlii^r  (in  tlie  Hauptgeittze')  that  sltKtm- 
ple  plcnsorablc  feelings  arc  accompsnied  bv  increase  iu  V.  in  a<t<1ilioa 
to  incTeNseil  hKight  of  pulse,  uinst  Inter  obtwrvers  in  this  field  have 
be«u  able  lo  demonstrate  uo  eaaential  difference  helwero  pleasaot  and 
uupleavaut  gilituuli.  Aa  weshal)  fer  Jo  the  sequel,  »-uch  a  ditfereuce 
does  ncvertheUss  exist;  and  if  authors  lilce  Kicsow,  Shields  and  Bind 
aie  DOt  able  to  find  this,  probHbiy  «  whole  aerie*  of  interesting  cir- 
cumstances 19  at  faolt"  \Kdrp.  Aeus.  psych.  Zuii.,  uS).  Lehmann 
objects  to  Oiset  and  Courtier'*  work  that  the.v  mTestigated  emotion* 
and  that  children  were  observers.  He  soKgcsIs  that  the  diflercocc 
may  have  been  over1ooke<l  by  ShieMa.  LcBmAnn  givea  fonr  reaaoat 
for  the  paucity  of  rises  iu  f  with  pleasaotaess.  (tj  It  is  difficult  to 
set  up  strong  feelings  of  pleasanineas.  {M)  Since  the  feelings  are 
weak  llie  curves  must  be  represented  very  plaiuly.  especially  with 
reference  to  length  and  height  of  puUe,  in  order  that  Huiall  differences 
may  be  visible,  fiii)  The  observer  must  be  kept  iu  a  ataie  of  stfectiTC 
equilibrium,  (iv)  tt  is  impt^ssibie  to  avoid  active  attention,  which 
baa  the  opposite  expression  of  pleasautneu.  Iu  reply  to  tbeti  reuoo* 
it  may  be  said  (i)  that  it  is  true  that  the  objective  exprvssion  of 
pleasantness  is  difficult  to  secure.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Cuinell  Laboratory.'  But  to  attribute  this  difficulty  to 
tbe  weakness  of  the  pleasantness  during  the  experiment  without 
valid  reasons  for  the  attribution  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  iu  ordi- 
nary life  pleasantness  is  easily  excited  is  almost  a  queotion  begging 
argnment.  CH')  This  docs  not  apply  to  /-''  but  merely  to  changes  la 
length  and  height  of  pulse,  (ilij  This  is  nuduubtrdlv  true,  (iv) 
This  reason  involves  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  attention  to  feeling, 
which  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper,  and  in  tbe  second 
place,  although  it  may  be  a  diflicnlty,  Lehmann  himself  has  proved 
that  it  is  not  insuperable,  by  the  fact  of  his  own  curves. 

///.     Summary  of  Condusions. 

Tbe  fourth  physiological  symptom  with  which  this  paper  is 
concerned,  namely,  depth  of  breathing,  mtist  remain  the  sole 
characteristic,  the  validity  ol  which  is  uot  imptigned  either  bf 
our  own  results  or  those  of  other  olxwrvers.  As  we  liave  al- 
ready said,  with  a  few  exceptions  it  is  the  universal  character- 
istic of  active  attention.  Tbe  position  of  this  paper,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  the  four  physiological  symptoms  may  be  sum- 
marized in  tliree  theses. 

(t)  Changes  in  rates  of /^  and  ^  are  brought  about  by  the 
psychophysical  process  of  sensation. 

(ij)  Every  sensory  stimulus  (probably  in  proportion  to  its 
intensity)  tends  lo  produce  a  fall  in  t'. 

(iii)  Inhibited  .A*  is  a  characteristic  of  active  attention. 

/v.      Classification  and  Discussion  of  Jiquizocal  Cases. 

A  classification  and  analysts  of  the  equivocal  cases  brings 
out  some  intt-'rcsting  relations  as  to  the  sensitiveness  to  change 

^Cf.  Titchener,  Bxp.  Fsych.,  InsUuctor't  Mapnal  —  Qnalitatift, 
I$l.  for  a  carve  of  pleasantoesa. 
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of  the  circnlatory  and  respiratory  fdnctions.  Wc  assume  that 
if  either  function  reacts  pllaiitly  to  ihc  conrlitinns  of  the  ex- 
periment, there  wilt  be  few  equivocal  cases,  Ou  the  other 
hand,  if  the  function  is  inrrt,  there  will  he  many  equivocal 
cases.  The  following  Table  shows  the  total  number  of  experi- 
ments in  each  sense  department,  together  with  ibe  number  of 
equivocal  reactions  of /'and  A'. 


TabLB  V. 

Stiimilaa 

R 

■1  C«»ri 

P 

Number 
ol  ttxpu 

Uas!on  diiC 

s 

5 

14 

After -image 

4 

7 

la 

RarlH  of  circl*; 

a 

5 

10 

Radii  with  intrinsic  interat 

I 

3 

7 

After-iniHKe  witti  hitrinsic  interest 

3 

5 

I 

Questions  in  pUilosoplij' 

» 

4 

17 

38 

s6 

Difference  tone 
Watch  from  out  iu 
WatcU  from  ia  out 
End  of  tone 
Counting  beats 


I 

I 

r 

1 

3 

7 

•4 

38 


Oold  fpots 
Minimal  presaitre 
Comparing  size  of  cfliadcrs 


'5 
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The  Table  shows  that  there  are  fewer  equivocal  cases  of  ^ 
in  the  visual  and  auditory  experiments  than  there  are  equivo- 
cal cases  of /*.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  equivocal 
cases  of  /?  in  the  tactual  group  ihaa  of  P.  This  result,  if  our 
assumption  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  equivocal  case  is  correct, 
means  that  the  respiratory  function  is  more  sensitive  to  audi- 
tory and  visual  stimuli  than  is  the  cardiac  function;  bnl  that 
the  heart  responds  more  readily  to  uctnal  stimuli  than  does 
respiration.     The  Table  also  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
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equivocal  cases  with  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  experi- 
ments is  less  in  the  tactual  And  auditory  experimcnL*;  than  in 
the  visual.  The  proportion  is  45:57  for  visual;  21:^8  for  audi- 
tory; and  6:15  for  tactnat.  This  fact  would  seem  to  imlicale 
that  both  /'and  jV  respond  less  readily  to  visual  stimuli  tbao 
to  tactual  and  auditory  stimuli. 

K     J^ftnarks  on  the  Experiments  with  fntrinzic  Interest  and 
(fn  the  Attitude  Experiments. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  experiments  with  intrin- 
sic and  natural  interest,  and  the  'attiiude'  experiments.  The 
former  experiments  were  suggested  as  a  means  of  varying  the 
central  conditions  of  attention  while  the  peripheral  conditions 
remained  the  same.  It  was  thouglit  that  if  peripheral  factors 
were  tht  cause  of  the  changes  in  rate  of  P  and  A*,  the  case 
would  be  strengthened  if  it  was  shown  that  a  wide  variation  of 
central  conditions  made  no  essential  difference  in  the  results. 
Of  course,  such  a  conclusion  is  valid  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  central  conditions  would  express  themselves  differently 
from  the  peripheral  conditions  Apparently,  the  variation  in 
conditions  made  no  marked  difference  in  result.  The  latter 
exjicrinicnts  were  instituted  with  a  view  lo  showing  whether  it 
is  possible  for  the  same  ol^erver  to  give  consistently  different 
reactions  to  the  same  stimulus.  If  it  were  possible,  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  show  a  {>os.sible  ground  for  the  discrep- 
ancies with  which  the  hteraturc  of  the  expressive  mcibod 
abounds.  The  changes  in  V^xs6  depth  of  >? show  no  differen- 
tiation aco^rding  to  attitude.  The  reaction  for  the  most  part 
is  fall  in  t'and  inhibited  R.  The  rates  of /'and  ^  for  the  in- 
different attitude  do  not  change  consistently  within  the  grotip, 
although  the  pulse  shows  an  evident  slowing.  The  active  and 
the  affective  attitudes,  however,  are  differentiated  quite  sharply 
hy  the  changes  in  rale  of /*,  which  in  (he  active  attitude  is 
faster  (except  one  reaction),  and  in  the  affective  attitude  is 
slower. 

VI.     Cotuiuding  Remarks. 

The  writer,  after  consideration  and  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts,  has  felt  under  the  necessity  of  saying  that  the  method 
of  expression  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  feelings  and  of 
attention  has  failed.  When  one  compares  Lehraann's  extrav- 
agant suggesttOQ' with  the  actual  state  of  this  branch  of  FS7* 

'  "Sind  fllle  diesc  ErschcinonRen  erat  uiitcrsncht  und  ihre  cbanc- 
teiiKhen  AcusscruugcD  featgr«tctlt,80  wird  msaxm  Plcihysmofp'ajibeti 
«in  wirkliches  Payt^hnaknp  bcsitzen,  eineti  Apparat.  mittcls  do«BrD 
mau  mil  niclit  geriutier  Sicbcrbclt  dcD  GemtiuttUtuid  elner  Pcrsoa  to 
diBgDosiiKierea  vermag."     KSrp.  Aeuss.,  etc.,  text,  p.  ai6. 
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chology,  one  caoDOt  but  wonder  at  his  temerity.  If  the 
positioa  which  the  writer  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  changes 
in  rate  of  pulse  and  of  respitaliou  and  in  volume  is  correct,  the 
pie  thy  sinograph  will  never  sen'e  as  a  psychoACOpe  lor  the  diag- 
n(»is  of  affective  processes.  And  if  by  any  means  tiie  meihod 
is  rehabilitated,  it  will  require  more  rigorous  rales  of  use  than 
have  yel  obtained,  to  secure  results  of  any  degree  of  certainty. 

D.  Appkndix. 

Table  VI  WAS  msde  io  support  of  the  Btatemetit  tliit  ■  loag  »«rics  o( 
JDvrstiftatloos  with  the  niethod  of  expression  had  etided  in  contra- 
dictory or  negative  results.  The  DegAtive  results  are  those  of  Shields, 
Btact  snd  Henri,  Binet  and  Conrtier,  An^ell  and  Thompson  and  Bun- 
*<er  The  contradictory  re«ult  is  that  of  Kiiipe,  as  rcjfArdBthe  rate  of 
poise  iD  unpleasantness,  and  that  of  Gent,  ni  regards  rate  of  pulse 
for  ple-ftsantnrss.  The  bcifjht  of  pulse  in  pleft«antne*s  itnd  nnplc-as- 
antness  in  consistent  for  those  who  have  obserred  it.  But  many 
bate  r«)lrd  to  observe  It  at  all.  Zoneff  and  Meumaun  alone  find 
an  oppo«iUou  in  rate  of  respiration  t>elween  pleasontueu  and  iin- 
pleRL:saDtiie8s.  Binet  and  Henri  and  Binet  and  Courtier  fuand  no  diS- 
ereatiatios.  Lebmann  found  an  increased  height  of  n:»v>>^KtioD  the 
characteristic  of  pleasantncBB  in  bisearlier  work.  He  does  not  cooGrm 
it  in  his  second  work.  Zon#0aad  Meotnano  find  the  op^kosite  change 
in  bei^ht.  of  respiration  for  pleasantness.  For  changca  iu  f '  Lehmann 
agrees  M-ith  himself  and  with  Gent.  Fi-r^,  apparently,  has  not  pnb- 
Hthed  any  affective  curres.  Angell  and  McLennan's'resuIlitare  not 
stated  precisely  enough  for  trealmeut.  The  other  observers  have 
either  found  vasoconstriction  for  all  stimuli  or  tbey  deny  any  kind 
of  correlation. 
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A  STUDY  IN  TONAL  ANALYSIS.     I. 


By  I.  Madison  Bbntlev  a.nti  George  H.  S&binb. 
(From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  UniversitjO 


The  experiments  on  which  the  present  study  is  based  are 
directed  toward  the  general  problem  of  the  psychophysical  an- 
alysis of  tonal  stimuli,  a  problem  which  finds  its  natural  setting 
in  the  conflict  of  current  theories  of  audition.  The  primary 
function  of  a  psychophysical  theory  of  audition  is  the  expla- 
nation of  analysis.  Except  under  unusual  conditions,  the 
stimulus  presented  to  the  ear  is  complex;  but,  if  the  stimulus 
is  periodic,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  broken  up  by  the  auditory  appara- 
tus into  simpler  components,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a 
single  simple  sensation  of  tone.  The  first  task  of  auditory 
theory  lies,  therefore,  in  the  establishment  of  the  physical  and 
physiological  conditions  underlying  the  production  of  these 
simple  tonal  sensations. 

The  traditional  theory  of  Helmholtz  considers  the  ear  as  a 
resonance  mechanism,  which  analyzes  complex  periodic  dis- 
turbances in  the  sense  of  Ohm's  law.  That  is,  the  theory 
regards  the  auditory  apparatus  as  a  mathematical  analyzer  of 
great  capacity  and  precision.  The  resonance  theory,  now 
almost  a  half  century  old,  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  a  comparatively  simple  physical  principle  it  ration- 
alized a  large  and  tangled  mass  of  facts.  It  is  not,  however, 
without  its  weak  points.  The  number  of  facts  which  any 
adequate  theory  must  take  into  account  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  recent  years,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  facts  may  be 
said  to  have  outgrown  the  theory  as  Helmholtz  propounded  it. 
The  result  is  a  bewildering  number  of  new  theories.  Some  of 
these  are  modifications  of  the  traditional  theory;  they  are 
built  upon  Helmholtz's  foundation.'  Others  reject  the  prin- 
ciple of  sympathetic  analysis  by  tuned  fibres,  and  offer  in  its 

'.£.  g.,  H.  Ebbinghaus.  Psychologies  I,  313  ff.  L.  Hermann,  Zur 
Theorie  der  Combinationstone,  Arch./,  ges.  Phys.,  XLIX,  499  ff.;  Bei- 
trSge  zur  I^hre  von  der  Klangwahrnehmung,  Ibid.,  LVI,  467  fi.  H. 
Ayers,  Vertebrate  Cephalogenesis.  II.  A  Contribution  to  the  Mor- 
phologv  of  the  Vertebrate  Ear,  with  a  Reconsideration  of  Its  Func- 
tions, /  0/  Morph.,  VI,  I  ff.  C.  Stumpf,  Tonpsychologie,  II,  4B0  ff. 
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place  some  other  means  of  analysis. '  The  general  objection  to 
Helmboltz  is  that  he  demands  too  much  of  the  auditor>*  mech- 
anism. Thus  Ebbinghaus  maintains  that  the  vibrating 
fibres  are  less  elastic,  and  therefore  that  sympathetic  reso- 
nance is  more  susceptible  of  dislurbance  than  Hclniholtz  had 
snppostd.  The  more  freely  and  independently  the  fibres  respond, 
he  argues,  the  less  clearly  and  completely  will  they  analyze  the 
initial  stimulus.  Again,  Max  Meyer  objects  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  physical  objects  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that 
bodies  so  minute  as  the  basilar  fibres  can  vibrate  sympatheti- 
cally to  tones  lying  near  the  lower  limit  of  audition.  The 
usual  argument  that  the  difference  lietween  the  high  and  low 
fibres  is  to  be  explained  by  difference  of  load,  is  not  justified, 
he  thinks,  by  any  known  physiological  facts,  though  ihe  load- 
ing required  for  this  purpose  would  be  very  great.  Meyer 
holds,  moreover,  that  Iht  Helmholtziau  theory  is  incapable  of 
explaining  certain  important  phenomena  brought  to  light  by 
recent  studies  of  combination  tones. 

The  general  facts  of  auditory  aualysis  are  patent  and  all 
current  theories  attempt  to  meet  them:  but  the  degree  and  the 
facility  of  analysis  of  which  the  auditory  apparatus  is  capable 
are  stiU  matters  of  dispute,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  definitive 
theory  of  auditory  sensations  can  be  formulated  until  the  limits 
and  accuracy  of  tonal  analysis  arc  better  known  than  they  are 
at  present.  In  view  of  this  fact,  il  occurred  to  the  writers  that 
a  study  of  aualysis  under  somewhat  unusual  cuudilions  might 
throw  light  on  this  most  fundamental  problem  of  auditory  the- 
ory, The  unusual  conditions  were  to  consist  in  using  as  a  stim- 
ulus a  simple  periodic  vibration  of  constant  rate  hut  of  regular 
and  rapid  changes  of  amplitude.  It  seemed  probable  to  the  ex- 
perimenters that  the  ear  might  be  expected  to  solve  this  rather 
difficult  problem  differently  according  as  it  proceeded  by  reso- 
nance or  by  some  less  delicate  and  less  accurate  means  of 
aualysis. 

Preliminary   Experiments. 

Since  our  stimulus  was  to  be  as  simple  and  controllable  as 
possible,  we  decided  against  Kcenig's  siren  disc  method,  which 

^E.  g.,  Max  Meyer.  Ober  KuuiMnationstiine  unxl  cittige  hi'crzu  in 
Bexiebong  stehcudc  akustischc  ErachcinmiRcn,  Zeii.  /.  Psyck.  u. 
Plhys.  d.  Sin..  XI.  177  fi.;  Zur  Theurie  tier  Difierenitoae  and  der 
GeborBentpfindan^cn  iiberbaupt.  Ibid.,  XVI,  t  ff.;  Cber  die  tnten- 
(itai  der  EinzehoDC  las&mmeugcRctzler  Klangc,  Ibid.,  XVII,  i  ff. 
Bmile  ter  Kuile,  Die  Cbcitrogang  der  Enereie  von  der  GrnniJTiiem- 
brao  auf  die  llaarxellen.  /ireh.  /.  gfs.  Pkyi.,  LXXIX.  146  ff.;  Die 
richtige  Beweguii)i;flforui  der  memhrana  boiitaris,  It>id.,  484  ff.  J.  R. 
Ewald.  Zwr  Phrsiologle  de«  I^abyrintbs.  VI.  Mitlb.  Eine  oeue 
HOrtheoiie.  Arfh. /.  ges.  Phys..  LXXVI.  147  tf. 
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compounds  a  series  of  shocks  or  puffs  grouped  Id  periods  of 
variable  intensity.'  For  a  similar  reason,  we  soon  abandoned 
the  interruption  method  of  varying,  by  means  of  a  rotating 
disc,  the  intensity  of  a  continuously  snundinj^  tuning  forkl 
We  regarded  this  method  as  particularly  objectionable  for 
preliminary  work,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  interruption  or 
interference  tones  *  The  tuning  fork  without  the  disc  prom- 
ised a  simpler  and  more  easily  controlled  source  of  sound.  The 
tuning  fork  is,  however,  extremely  rigid,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, easily  and  quickly  yield  to  differences  of  strain  from 
exlemal  force. 

Two  methods  were  used  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  in- 
duce rapid  and  periodic  oscillations  of  intensity  from  the  sound- 
ing fork,  tu  the  first  method,  the  fork  employed  as  stimulus 
was  immersed  in  heavy  oil  and  provided  with  a  small  temporary 
magnet  placed  between  the  ends  of  the  prongs.  The  magnet 
was  put  in  the  circuit  of  an  actuating  fork  whose  period  was 
one-half  or  one-third  the  period  of  the  stimulus-fork.  The  stim- 
ulus-fork was  thus  driven  (Uy  arranging  the  contact-time  of 
the  primary  fork)  every  second  or  third  vibration,  and  imme- 
diately damped  by  the  heavy  oil  in  which  it  was  immersed. 
The  fork  was  provided  with  a  short  writing  point  and  recorded 
its  movements  immediately  upon  a  kymograpbic  drum.  It  was 
found  impossible,  however,  to  damp  the  stimulus-fork,  by  this 
means,  in  the  short  intervals  between  the  successive  contacts 
of  the  slower  fork.  Further  to  offset  the  high  elasticity  of  the 
stimulus-fork,  a  second  circuit,  with  a  second  primary  fork, 
was  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  one  magnet  set  between  the 
prongs,  and  a  pair  of  magnets  set  opposite  the  outer  faces  of 
the  fork,  tended  to  produce  alternate  rest  and  motion  of  the 
prongs  (second  method).  High  stress  within  the  fork  again 
defeated  our  aim,  the  fork  writing  a  compound  curve  which 
represented  the  superposition  of  the  rates  of  the  two  primary 
forks  npon  the  proper  rate  of  the  stimulus  fork  itself.  In  both 
of  these  experiments  the  cores  of  our  magnets  reproduced  very 
clearly  the  tone  of  the  actuating  fork,  Uius  complicating  the 
stimulus. 

This  direct  means  of  producing  periodic  changes  of  ampli- 
tude was  now  abandoned  and  a  third  method  introduced.  In 
the  new  method,  a  tuning  fork  was  revolved  at  a  constant  rate 
about  the  longitudinal  axis  of  its  stem. 

iR.  Kceuig:  Quel^ues  experiences  d'a£0ustique  (iSSa).  iji  fl. 

*Cf.  K.  L.  Scbaefcr  and  O.  Atiraham,  Stndicn  liber  t-'ntcrbrechungB- 
tone,  Afch.  /.  gei,  Phyi.,  LXXXIII.  207  £(.;  LXXXV,  53$  S.; 
LXXXVIII,  475  n  :  tt    Kcraig,  op.  cit.,  138  H. 

.  'The  term 'iatermptioa  totte'  seems  to  come  from  Stcfao.  St* 
Ubcr  einen  akuatiBctieti  Vcrauch,  SitzuHgsber.  d.  kais.  Akad.  d.  Wi$s. 
xu  Wien  (Math.-iialurwiw.  CI.),  1866,  LIU.  AM.  a,  703. 
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Thb  Litbratcrb  op  the  Rotating  Fork. 

EzperimeaU  with  rotathie  forks  are  tiy  no  meanfl  new.  As  early  as 
i8j§.  E.  H.  and  W.  Weber  described  in  their  Wellenlehre  »ach  an  ex- 
pcnment,  as  follows:  "If  a  tuninf;  fark  in  put  into  a  l»the  so  tliat  it 
can  be  rotated  about  the  lonKitadinal  axia  of  its  atetn,  tt  is  found 
that  the  fork  ceaaes  tu  sound  when n certain  rate  of  rotaLiua  is  reached, 
hot  that  the  tone  reappears  if  the  lathe  ia  suddenly  stopped.  This  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  t>uppDsing  thai  the  noise  ol  the  lathe  drowned 
the  fork,  for  if  one  brin^R  the  end  of  a  cylindrical  tube  close  to  the 
proags  ol  the  fork  and  puts  the  other  end  to  the  ear,  one  is  convinced 
that  the  rotation  (]n«s  not  destroy  the  vibration  of  the  fork,  bat  pre- 
Tents  its  trsnftinissioo  to  the  air.  We  caa  g]v«  no  vxpUnatlon  of  this 
remarkable  phenonienoit."  ' 

W.  Bcetz  next  took  up  the  work  and  repeated  the  experiment  of  the 
Webera,'  He  did  not  fiud,  however,  that  the  tone  of  the  fork  disap- 
peared, but  only  that  its  intcusity  was  diminished.  He  beard  also  a 
higher  toneaad  a  series  of  puffs,  e^ual  in  number  Lu  double  the  uutu- 
her  of  rotations  of  the  fork.  He  was  not  able  to  explain  the  phc- 
DOmeuoD.  Later  Ueetx  again  took  up  the  experiment,*  using  two 
forks  of  512  and  1024  vibrations  per  second.  When  these  forks  were 
rotated  about  twelve  times  per  second,  Beets  found  that  the  pitch  of 
the  lower  fork  was  raised  about  three-fourths  of  a  tone,  and  the 
higher  aboot  a  half  tone,  lie  heard  again  the  beats,  two  for  every 
revolation  of  the  fork-  The  phenomenon,  he  holds,  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  transmlsBJon  of  the  vibrations  of  the  forlc  to  the  air, 
for  one  hears  the  rise  in  pitch  just  as  well,  or  better,  when  one  lays 
one's  he;id  on  the  lathe  nnd  stops  one's  enrs  entirely.  Bectr.  nitenipta 
to  explain  the  rise  in  pitch  by  the  supposition  that  the  fork  here  be- 
comes a  special  case  of  the  Foncanlt  pendulum.  In  a  later  inveatixa- 
tioQ*  h«  explains  that  he  has  discovered  a  source  of  error  its  his 
experiments  which  renders  this  explanation  impossible.  He  also 
points  oul  the  exi>ilence  of  certain  lower  tones,  apparently  subjective, 
which  would  ali^o  be  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  tbo  Foucault  prn- 
dttlnm.  Accordingly,  alter  repealing  all  his  ezperiiueuts.  Beetz 
attempts  to  get  on  explanation  from  Doppler's  law  in  rej^ard  to 
changes  of  pitch  with  a  moviaj;  source  of  sound,  The  tooal  qualities 
present  with  the  revolving  fork  cnuld  very  well  be  explnineii  in  this 
way,  but  Beets  was  entirely  unable  to  make  ooi  any  qaautltative  cor- 


'  Quoted  by  W.  Beetz  in  an  article  Ober  die  Tiioe  rotirender  Stimm- 
gabeln,  Poggendorfs  Artnatfu,  i86fi.  CXXVIII.  490  ff.,  aoil  referred 
by  him  to  the  WeUenlehre,  510.  The  same  reference  is  given  by  Ste- 
fan. Nachtrag  zu  dem  Anfsatze:  Uhcrcincn  akusti<chcn  Versuch,  toe. 
cit.,  LIV,  Abt.  3,  600.  lixner  and  Pollak  ( Beitrag  zur  Resouanztheorie 
der  Tonempfinilungeti,  Zeit.  /.  Psyck.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sin  .  XXXII.  310) 
also  quote  the  passage  and  refer  it  to  the  ^VetUntfhye.  no.  Since 
the  Webers'  Itook  is  not  at  our  disposal,  we  cannot  tell  which  reference 
is  correct. 

'  This  waa  described  in  a  paper  before  the  Physical  Society  at  Berlin, 
July  4.  1851;  mentioned  in  Die  Forischritlt  der  Pkysik,  VI  u.  VII, 
1850-51,  vtii. 

■Ober  die  Tone  rotirender  Stimmgabcln,  Poggfndorff'i  Annalen, 
1866,  CXXVin.  490  El,  This  wa»  trnitslated  into  English  with  a  note 
by  C  C.  Foster.  The  Philasopkical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science, 
1866.  Series 4.  XXXII,  534  A. 

*Cbcr  die  TOnc  rotirender  Stimmgabeln,  Zwcite  Notiz.  PoggeU' 
dorff's  AHHttlen,  1867,  CXXX,  313  H. 
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respondcDCC.  Tbe  observed  intervAls  were  much  too  large  for  tbo« 
compntert  hy  Doppler's  lorniala. 

Wbile  Bc«U  was  performing  these  expcHment*,  J.  Stefitii  al«o  wu 
currying  on  tTivestiiiiBtions  of  a  similar  nature.^  He  foond  that,  if  i 
vibratins  plate  were  rotateil  before  the  ear.*  the  charactcrintic  too* 
of  tlie  plate  disappeared  and  was  replaced  hv  two  tones,  the  one 
bigber.  the  other  lower,  than  the  primerv.  The  higher  i«  nsaalW  (he 
itroaKer  of  Ibe  two.  aud  the  primary  toiie  is  souietimes  aadible  alooe 
with  the  lower  and  higher  tones.  The  saoie  phenomenon  is  heard 
witb  a  rotatttiK  tuning  fork.  The  pbenomcuoti  to  be  explained,  K- 
cordin}^  to  Stefan,  is  tbe  cSi>ct  upun  the  car  of  a  tone  of  periodicallf 
varying  inteusity.  Tbe  luovemetit  which  a  tone  of  constant  intensity 
produces  iu  a  body  vibratioK  iQ  sympathy  with  it  can  be  expressed  la 
the  forinula 

d  sin  3  r  tt  (/+#> 

where  n  ^  vibration  rate,  /  a  variable  and  6  a  constant  time,  and  f 
the  amplitude  of  vibration.  If  the  intensity  variea  periodically,  abe- 
conies  a  periodic  fouciion  of  i  and  in  the  simplest  case  can  be  ex- 
pressed as 

a  Bin  2  »  n'  (/-+-•'); 
M'  being  tbe  number  of  intensity  cbant;eit  in  a  unit  of  tfme.    «  itUwa 
a  constant  quantity.     If,  now,  one  anbstttates  this  formnia  for  a  in 
th«  fli»t,  ouc  gets  for  the  excursion  of  the  eympatbetically  vibrsliog 
body 

a  9in  a  «■  u'  Cl+**>  sin  »  s- «  C'+*  ) 
or 

—  c«  a r  ((•—«•)  {t+0t) cos  a  rta+M')  (/-•-*,). 

Bat  each  of  these  expressions  represents  a  simple  pendnlar  vibnli 
the  one  havingavihration  rale  of  « — ■',  and  the  other  •  rate  of  «+■ 
By  actual  observation,  Stefan  found  that  his  lower  aud  higher  tones 
corresponded  in  pitch  tr>  the  demands  of  this  explanation. 

In  a  second  article.*  Stefan  describes  some  other  cxperiuicuts  in 
which  he  produced  periodic  chan>;cs  of  intensity  hy  rotating  a  per- 
forated disc  before  a  sounding  fork,  and  sives  cr^it  to  ihose  who  had 
prece<)trd  him  in  the  work  with  rotating  platesand  forks.  Meanwhile 
Kadau,*  without  performioR  any  experimenis,  had  anticipated  Stefan's 
calculatioa  and  reached  the  conclnsion  that  a  tone  varyintC  pcriodi- 

*Ober  eitien  aknstiscbcn  Venncb,  Sitxttngtbtr.d.kais  Akad.  d. 
Wiis.  zu  WicH  (Math.-UBturwiaa.Cl).  LIII.  Abt.  2,  696  ft. 

'  Stefan  also  rotated  a  sector  over  the  plate  at  rest,  getting  ibe  sadu 
result. 

'Cf.  RayleiKh's  analysis  of  the  wave  obtaine<]  by  Interrupting  the 
tone  o(  a  fork  with  a  perforated  rotating  disc.  He  finds  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  nimple  vibrations,  having  the  frcrjnencies  n.  f(+m.  and 
n — m,  where  n  ~  the  rate  of  tbe  fork  aud  m  the  unmber  of  lutermit- 
tenccH.  Acoustical  Observations,  III.  7^  Fhilosofihical  Magazine 
and  /ournaio/Sci^tue,  iS^.Seiieiy  IX,  zySU.  C/.,»1k>,  The  Tkrory 
o/SoHml,  ad  ed.,  I,  1894,  71  fl. 

*Marhtrsg  zu  detn  Auf»atze:  Ubcr  einen  aknttitcbeo  Vcr«acb,5i/- 
xungsbcr.  d.  kais  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Wien  (Math.-naturwiaa,  CI.J; 
LTV.  Abt.  7.  597  ff. 

* MoniteKT  scientijiqut,  1863,  4^.  So  Stefan  ilbid.,  598)  gives  tbe 
reference;  Bxner  and  Potlak  <^toc.  cU-,  312)  refer  it  to  the  same  year, 
136.     Wc  bave  not  had  access  to  a  file  of  the  periodical. 
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cally  in  amplitotle  shoold  produce  the  two  tones  wbicb  Stefao  actuallj 
found.  Knilau  coiuetl  the  nsnic  Wariatioii  tones'  for  tlic  pbeuomeDon. 
Stefan  recogaizes  also  the  priority  of  the  work  of  the  Wcbers  and  of 
BectK. 

I'pon  the  appearance  of  Stefan's  articlea,  Beetx  again  took  ap  the 
experiments  with  a  Wew  to  tenting;  the  hypothesis  of  Radau  and 
Stefan.'  Finding  the  hypothesis  well  borne  out  with  rotating  platen, 
he  turned  again  10  rotatiu);  forks  to  determine  whether  Ihcy  too  gave 
the  tones  to  be  eapected  from  Stefan's  fortiinla.  He  found  tlini  the 
lower  tone  aa  observed  corresponded  approximately  to  the  calculated 
tone.  Tlie  bibber  tone,  however,  was  always  much  higher  tbim  the 
theory  reqnircd.  The  difference  belwccu  the  observed  and  calculated 
valaeK  became  very  lorge  with  rapid  rate*  of  rotation.  Beetz  found, 
however,  that  the  difference  became  trifling  when  he  took  bis  obser- 
vations with  a  resonator  having  un  opening  jajm.  instead  o(  35mm.  io 
diameter.  With  such  a  resonator  the  observed  values  coincitlefl  very 
closely  with  the  values  computed  by  Stefan's  formula.  Beetz  used 
three  forks,  c,  —  256,  a,  =  44a,  c,,  =  ji3,  and  three  rates,  6,5,  13,  and 
19.S  revolutions  per  second.  He  look,  also,  some  observations  for  two 
very  low  forks,  64  and  77  vihratioits.  In  aIniot>l  every  case,  Reetz's  ob- 
served valncs  are  larger  than  the  calculated  values.  In  this  last  paper, 
Beetz  accepiN  Stefan's  and  hadau's  explanation  of  the  ubeuoinenou. 

All  theeTpcrimcntsdcscribcd  above  were  undertaken  uy  physicists  in 
the  iutcresl  of  a  physical  theory  of  sound-  The  uiost  recent  investl- 
gatiun  with  the  rotatiuK  fork  is  that  by  Esner  and  Pollak,*  of  the 
Physiological  Institute  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  nse  it  ia  the 
interest  o(  a  psychophysical  tbeory.  They  propose  to  test  the  resona> 
tor  theory  of  audition  by  using  simple  tones  with  periodic  reversal  of 
pha-se.  They  reason  aa  follows.  When  a  wi^ve  train  act-t  on  u  prop- 
erly tuned  resonator,  the  effect,  Qp  to  a  certain  limit,  is  cumulative: 
t.  e.,  each  succesftive  wave  increase*  the  synipathelie  vibration  of  the 
resonator  until  the  limit  is  reached.  If,  however,  the  wave  suddenly 
changes  phase,  its  energy  will  be  directed  against  tbe  inertia  of  the 
resonator,  and  the  two  will  oppose  one  another  until  equilibrium  is 
reached,  after  which  tbe  wave  will  agniu  produce  oc  the  resonator  its 
former  cumulative  effect.  If,  now,  this  cbangcof  phase  is  made  peri- 
odically, it  ihould  result  lu  a  wave  with  much  smaller  amplitude  than 
the  original  wave,  periodically  varying  in  intensity,  unless  the  phase 
changes  follow  one  another  so  closely  that  the  wave  is  entirely  anni- 
hilated. Hence  it  should  follow  that,  if  audition  is  mediateil  by  a 
scries  of  rexonators,  a  tone  thus  interrupted  should  be  discontinuous 
and  wesbonld  hear  bursts  of  sound  alternating  with  periods  of  silence. 
It  shonld  follow  further  that,  by  keeping  the  intensity  of  the  tone 
constant  an<l  iucicasiug  the  frequency  of  the  phase  changes,  we  can 
cause  the  tone  to  decrea&e  in  intensity  until  it  entirely  tiisappears. 
That  is.  tbe  cumulative  effect  on  the  basilar  resonators  of  the  waves 
falling  between  any  two  sccccssivc  phase  changes  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  nervous  impulse  above  the  liitien  of  sensibility.  If,  now, 
the  naiuber  of  phase  changes  is  kept  constant  and  the  physical  inten- 
sity of  the  tone  is  inrreasecl,  the  tone  which  has  become  just  tnaudi- 
bJeshould  be  lifted  over  the  limen. 

Bznerand  Pollak  used  three  forms  of  experiment  to  obtain  the  con- 
ditions which  they  required:    (t)  a  tuning  fork  rotated  about  the 

'ijberdea  F.lnfluss  der  Bewegting  dcr  Tonqnellc  auf  die  Tonbohe, 
Poggendorff'i  Annalcfi,  1S67.  CXXX.  5*7  fi. 

■Bettrug  zur  Rcsonanztbeorie  der  Tonempfindungen,  Zdt.f.  Psych, 
«.  Phyi.  d.  Sin.,  XXXII,  305  ff. 
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loDgituJiDal  axis  of  iu  stem  aud  baviug,  therefore,  (uar  pluae 
changes  for  traoli  revolntioa;  (2)  a  stationary  fork  which  actaate<!  a 
tclcplioiiic  dtapbram  under  a  current  wUicb  was  periodically  tererMi) 
by  menus  of  a  TotatiDK  commatstor,  thus  caasin^  two  changes  of 
phase  at  each  rotation;  (3)  a  rotatiag  ttop-cncic  which  brought  alter- 
DAlcIy  to  the  ear  the  waves  from  the  side  and  from  the  face  of  a  coq> 
tinnously  sounding  fork.  The  reanlta  reaehed  by  the«e  methods  COB- 
6rm  the  sBtbors'  hypothesis  regarding  auditory  resonance.  Tbev 
found  thnt  the  sndden  reversal  of  phaie,  when  It  romes  with  caffi- 
cient  fretjuency,  destroys  the  tone.  A  ciitical  rate  of  phase-chaoxe 
was  discovered.  At  this  rate  {which  was  fairly  constant  aoder  the 
given  conditions]  the  sound  of  the  tuning  fork  disappeared,  and  reap- 
peared only  when  the  rate  of  rerolutioo  was  dimiDtsned. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  now,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Vien- 
nese investigators  coincided  approximately  with  oars;  it  was. 
Damely.  to  place  the  observer  under  a  set  of  conditions  so  un- 
usual aad  at  the  same  time  so  welt  controlled  that  the  result 
should  serve  as  an  fxperimenium  crnds  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  general  coincidence,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed at  some  length  with  the  discussion  of  our  own  experi- 
ments, both  because  we  have  laid  greater  emphasis  ujwn  the 
introspective  record  and  because  wc  have  considered  additional 
points  of  method  and  ^f  interpretation.'  The  two  sets  of 
results  present,  as  we  shall  see,  important  and  fundamental  dif- 
ferences. Before  passing  to  our  own  experiments,  we  should 
repeat,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  theorelical  conclu- 
sions which  Exner  and  PoUab  draw  are  based  wholly  upon  the 
sudden  changes  of  phase  which  the  tonal  stimulus,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  rotating  fork,  undergoes;  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  consider  not  only  phase  changes  but  also  the 
periodic  variations  of  amplitude,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no 
less  importance  in  the  psychophy.sical  interpretation  of  the 
aas. 

New  Experiments  with  the  Rotating  Fokk. 

Apparatus  and  Method.  In  most  of  the  observations  recorded 
below,  aKoenig  fork  of  3S4  double  vibrations  (Solg)  was  used;  a 
Kccnig  fork  of  128  (Utj)  was  employed,  however,  in  a  lew  minor 
detcrrainalions  (see  p.  493).  The  higher  fork  wa;>&«;t  horizon- 
tally '  in  close-fitting,  Y-shaped  bearings,  the  stem  of  the  fork 
being  inserted  in  a  hollow  steel  shaft,  11  cm.  long  and  \2  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  hollow  end  of  the  shaft  was  split  across  ooe 
diameter  and  the  fork-stem  was  held  in  place  by  mefttis  uf  a 
collar  and  set-screw.  The  cud  of  the  sliaft  opposite  the  fork 
was  provided  with  a  compound  pulley  wheel  of  three  grooved 
discs  whose  diameters  approximated  respectively  3.5,  5,  and 

'The  problem  was  already  well    under  way  when  the  report  fox>ai 
the  Vienna  Laboratory  came  to  our  notice. 
'  The  lower  fork  becanse  of  its  great  weight  was  set  upright. 
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m.  The  base  of  the  Y-sbaped  bearing  was  screwed  to  a. 
heavy  block  of  wood,  which,  in  turn,  was  secured  to  the  snr- 
face  oi  a  solid  bench.  The  fork  and  shaft  of  the  rotator  were 
driven  by  a  bslt-gear  apparatus  with  six  wheels.  The  highest 
and  lowest  rates  required  more  gearwheels  and  a  cone-reducer. 
The  whole  apparatus  was  turned  by  hand.  Its  rate  was  kept 
constant  by  turning  in  unison  with  the  sound  of  a  metronome 
conveyed  from  an  adjoining  room  through  a  tin  speaking  tube, 
which  terminated  in  two  rubber  tubes  for  the  ears  of  the 
experimenter.  The  sound  of  the  metronome  was  not  audible 
to  the  ohsen-er.  The  rate  of  the  rotating  fork  was  registered 
by  means  of  a  speed  indicator  set  directly  into  the  end  of  the 
shaft  opposite  iht-  fork.  By  varying  the  metrononie  rates  and 
shifting  the  gearing,  the  writers  were  able  to  produce  with 
great  constancy  any  rate  of  revuhition  between  the  limits  of 
ten  and  eighteen  hundred  in  the  minute  (.6  and  30  in  the  sec- 
ond). Both  investigators  served  alternately  as  experimenter 
and  observer,  each  rate  being  both  produced  and  read  off  at 
least  once  by  each  of  them.  No  observations  were  made 
wliere  the  two  readings  on  the  indicator  varied  more  t]ian  ten 
revolutions  in  the  minute.  For  the  slower  rates  the  range  of 
error  was  five  revolutions  or  less,' 

When  once  tlie  rate  had  been  determined,  the  fork  was 
struck  with  a  felt  bauiiner.  damped  near  the  base  to  eliminate 
overtones,  and  set  into  rotation  by  one  of  the  writers.  As 
soon  as  the  swing  of  the  metronome  had  been  caught,  a  signal 
was  given  to  the  observer  who  brought  a  Koeoig  resonator 
near  the  side  of  the  revolving  fork  and  adjusted  the  length  of 
the  resonator  until  the  resonance  was  maximal.  After  this 
a  fuU  introspective  account  of  the  tone  was  given.  In  case 
two  or  more  tones  were  present,  the  point  of  maximal  reson- 
ance for  each  tone  was  determined.  Full  observations  were 
taken  by  both  of  the  investigators  at  each  rate.  It  was  found 
that  after  some  preliminary  practice  the  place  of  maximal 
resonance  could  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Since,  however,  the  permanent  calibration  on  the  resonators 
was  found  to  be  unreliable,  the  resonators  were  standardized 
with  a  set  of  Kocnig  forks  (the  same  'maximal  resonance'  method 
being  used)  audthe  iniermediaie  spaces  ou  the  resonator  were 
corrected  by  reference  to  the  new  standards.  The  two  ob- 
servers agreed  well  in  the  choice  of  points  of  maximal  resonance. 

'  This  mode  of  rotating  the  fork  wfts  adopted  after  various  electric*] 
dcvic««  had  been  tricit  aud  rejected  The  writers  were,  at  6rst,  con- 
fideot  of  improvitiK  oit  Alfred  M.  Mayer's  primitive  haitil-rotator  for 
driving  diw  sirens;  bat  they  learned.  In  tnc  course  of  their  erperi- 
mcntu,  to  aupreciate  the  wisdom  and  jndgnieDt  of  ttait  clever  and  accn- 
rate  acoustician. 
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Where  tbe  final  settings  of  the  resonator  differed  slightly,  the 
mean  of  the  two  settings  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  calculation. 
It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  two  observers  should 
sometimes  differ,  for  maximal  resonance  is  an  area,  not  a  line. 
This  means  of  determining  tbe  vibration  rate  of  a  given  tone 
involves  a  certain  range  of  error,  due  ( i )  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  limeu  for  intensive  differences;  (a)  to  the  comparatively 
wide  selectiveness  of  the  resonator;  and  (3)  to  the  unjust 
divisions  of  the  areas  between  the  standardized  values  (e.  g., 
between  maximal  resonance  points  for  Solj  and  Las,  Sol^  and 
Fag,  etc.). 

In  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  resonator  method,  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  the  best  that  our  materials  of- 
fered, and  was  used  while  we  were  waiting  for  more  adequate 
means  of  control  with  which  to  continue  our  study.  In  the 
second  place,  the  method  gave  results;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
it  was  possible  to  check  it  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  to  stand- 
ardize the  actual  error  involved.  * 

Introsphctivb  Results  and  their  Interpretation. 

I.  The  lowest  rates  of  rotation  gave  precisely  what  one  hears 
by  revolving  a  sounding  fork  slowly  before  the  ear:  four  bursts 
of  tone  separated  by  intervals  of  weak  sound.'  Our  fork  gave 
a  more  intensive  tone  from  the  faces  than  from  its  narrow  ^ges 
and,  as  a  result,  the  four  bursts  of  sound  were  alternately  strong 
and  weak,  giving  in  all  eight  intensities  (2  maximal,  4  mini- 
mal, and  2  medium)  at  each  revolution.  At  a  moderate  rate 
(about  80  revolutions  in  the  minute)  the  minimal  intensities 
disappear,  leaving  two  maximal  and  two  medium  or  moderate 
intensities.  Thirdly,  at  about  225  revolutions  the  separate 
pulses  of  sound  disappear,  leaving  a  rough,  noisy,  throbbing 
complex,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  higher  tone  (A)  and  a 
lower  tone  (C).  With  a  higher  rate,  there  appears  between 
these  two  tones  a  complex  of  tone  and  noise  which,  with  a 
further  separation  of  A  and  C,  becomes  the  tone  B.  The  pitch 
of  tones  A  and  C  diverges  more  and  more,  as  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion is  increased. 

II.  In  counting  the  beats  produced  by  B  and  a  second, 
stationary  fork  of  384  vibrations,  it  was  found  that  the  actual 
drop  of  B  was  less  than  the  drop  observed  with  the  resonator. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  indefinite  quality  of  B  and 
the  consequent  diflBculty  of  obtaining  exact  maximal  resonance, 

^  The  writers  hope  to  be  able  to  present  in  a  second  paper  full  nu- 
merical resnlts  obtained  under  an  adequate  method  of  control. 

'  C/.  H.  von  Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone,  Trans,  by  Ellis,  ed. 
1895,  161. 
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and  also,  perhaps,  by  an  error  of  expectation,  which  may  have 
been  iufluentia!  after  a  decline  in  pitch  was  once  noted. 

in.  The  re.sulis  sliow  a  conspicuous  parallelism  between 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tones  A  and  C,  and  between  these  and  the 
gradual  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  rotation.  The  drop  in  C 
seems  to  be  uniformly  more  rapid  than  the  rise  in  A  and,  more- 
over, the  rise  in  A  is  always  less  than,  and  the  drop  of  C 
always  greater  than,  the  rise  and  fall  computed  from  Stefan's 
formula.  Thci*  discrepancies  miijht  well  be  supposed  :o  be 
coonecied  with  the  fall  in  the  pitch  of  B.  But  the  drop  of  B 
comes  mnch  later  and  is  also  much  less  in  amount  than  the  de- 
viations of  A.  and  C. 

IV.  On  discovering  that  an  evident  relation  obtained  be- 
tween tone  B  and  the  proper  rate  of  the  fork,  we  conjectured 
that  the  gradual  drop  in  pitch  of  this  tone  was  due  to  a  change 
in  internal  strain  of  the  fork  and  that  this,  in  turn,  was  to  be 
Bscritjed  to  Ihc  action  of  centrifugal  force.  To  test  this  con- 
jeclnre.  we  substituted  magnetic  for  centrifugal  force.  A  pair 
of  electromagnets  were  placed  close  to  the  outside  faces  of  the 
fork.  We  first  used  a  Kcenig  fork  of  128  vibrations  and  deter- 
mined its  rate  by  counting  beats  with  a  fork,  of  laS-f-. — first, 
when  the  current  was  passing  through  the  magnets  and, 
secondly,  with  an  open  circuit.  Though,  our  results  with  this 
method  seemed  to  show  a  drop  in  the  rate  of  the  fork  when 
the  current  was  on,  we  did  not  regard  them  as  entirely  satia- 
faclory.  The  tone  of  the  fork  was  extremely  weak  when  the 
magnets  were  in  circuit  and  died  out  very  rapidly.  The  long- 
est period  over  which  we  were  able  to  count  beats  was, 
therefore,  only  five  seconds.  To  verify  our  results  wc  used  a 
50-fork  with  the  graphic  method,  controlled  by  a  Jacqnet 
chronoscope  ticking  fifths  of  a  second.  Two  records  without 
the  current  gave  the  rates  4S.75  and  49.64  vibrations  per  second, 
and  one  record  with  the  current  a  rate  of  45.40  vibrations. 
Since,  however,  the  record  showed  a  large  variation  in  the 
number  of  vibrations  from  time-unit  to  time-unit,  we  sus- 
pected that  the  Jacquet  control  was  not  accurate.  Accordingly, 
we  substituted  a  Kronecker  interrupter,  vibrating  20  times  [»er 
second,  and  went  back  to  our  128  fork.  By  counting  full 
seconds  on  the  drum  record,  we  were  able  to  get  fairly  accurate 
accounts  of  the  vibration-rate.  The  result  was  as  follows; 
Current  off  (average  of  three  records)  1z7.55i.35 
Current  on  (average  nf  two  records)     i26,42±.22 

From  these  results  it  appears  that,  under  the  conditions 
named,  a  force  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  faces  of  a  tuning 
fork  will  reduceits  vibration-rate.  We  inferred  from  this  fact  that 
the  drop  in  the  pitch  of  tone  B  was  due  to  centrifugal  force 
acting  on  the  rotating  fork.     It  also  becomes  evident,  from  our 
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experieoce  with  forks  vibrating  in  a  magnetic  field,  that  out- 
ward strain,  due  to  magnetic  or  centrifugal  force  (as  the  case 
may  be),  is  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  rapid  damping 
of  the  fork  and  the  consequent  early  disappearance  of  the  tone 
produced.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  intensity  of  the  tone 
dropped  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fork  was  set  in  rotation, 

V.  The  beats  given  by  tones  A  or  C  with  standard  forks  ol 
approximately  the  same  pitch  were  of  a  peculiar  character. 
They  were  not  regular  beats  such  as  one  usually  hears  with 
forks  of  nearly  equal  pitch.  The  beats  were  quite  clear  and 
distinct  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  present  only 
when  the  second  fork  was  sounding.  The  time  intervals  be- 
tween the  successive  bursts  of  sound,  however,  were  not  equal. 
The  most  graphic  way  of  expressing  their  character  would  be 
to  say  that  the  beats  'dribbled.'  Moreover,  there  was  no  ob- 
servable sequence  which  repeated  itself,  so  far  as  we  could 
discover.  The  beats  came  in  no  temporal  pattern  or  rhythm, 
but  seemed  to  be  quite  arbitrary  in  their  arrangement.  Never- 
theless, it  was  sometimes  possible  to  count  them  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  count  appears  to  show  that  the  number  of  beats 
is  indicative  of  the  pitch  of  the  tone.  No  causal  relation  that 
we  could  discover  obtains  between  these  beats  and  temporary 
variations  in  the  rate  of  rotation.  The  beats  from  tone  B 
were  entirely  normal. 

Criticism  of  Exnhr  and  Pollak. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  experiments,  we  may  venture  to 
make  the  following  criticisms  of  the  earlier  experiments  of 
Exner  and  Pollak.  Though  these  writers  regard  the  rotating 
fork  experiments  as  crude,  and  base  their  conclusions  on  the 
telephone  and  rotating  cock  experiments,  they  gel  essentially 
the  same  results  by  each  of  the  three  methods  they  employ. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our  results  offer  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  criticism  of  their  conclusions. 

(i)  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  unfavorable  for 
observation.  The  mode  of  procedure  consisted  in  starting 
from  a  pure  tone  and  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  phase 
changes  until  the  observer  judged  that  the  tone  had  disap- 
peared. The  experimenters  admit  that  this  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult task,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tone  never 
actually  did  become  inaudible.  They  refer  the  continuous 
sound  to  the  fact  that  the  fork  set  in  vibration  the  objects  to 
which  it  was  attached.  They  assert,  however,  that  good 
results  were  obtained  when  the  observer  limited  his  attention 
strictly  to  the  discontinuous  sound  which  was  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  ear-tubes. 

(2)  There  was  probably  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  coarse 
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of  the  ex[3CTiment.  The  fork  was  electrically  driven  and  was 
rotated  by  au  electric  motor.  In  the  last  two  forins  of  experi- 
ment the  commutator  and  the  rotating  stop-cock  prolably 
made  some  uoise  and  the  motur  was  iu  use  in  both  these  latter 
experiments.  The  observer  was  in  a  room  apart  from  the 
apparatus  and  was  furced  to  take  indiscriminately  all  that  came 
to  him  through  the  tube.  In  our  own  work,  where  we  used  a 
comparatively  noiseless  apparatus  and  had  it  constantly  under 
the  observer's  eye,  we  found  that  a  little  practice  easily  enabled 
us  to  Identify  and  to  abstract  from  the  extraneous  noises  of 
the  apparatus. 

(i)  Though  Hxner  and  Pollak  make  a  good  deal  of  the  im- 
portance  of  using  pure  tones  iu  their  iuvesttgatlou.  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  their  telephone  experiment  could  have  fulfilled 
this  condition.  The  tones  of  vibrating  plates  are  notorionsly 
complex,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  investigators  were 
able  to  obtain  a  telephone  diaphram  which  reproduced  accu* 
ratel>  the  pure  tone  of  their  fork.  They  have  nothing  to  say 
about  a  test  of  the  telephone  iu  this  respect. 

(4)  Hxuer  and  Pollak  pay  curiously  little  atteution  to  the 
pitch  uf  the  tone  from  the  rotating  fork.  Since  they  were 
interested  only  in  the  (loint  at  which  thetone disappeared,  they 
assumed  that  the  division  of  the  tone  which  all  experimenters 
after  the  Webers  noticed  was  of  no  importance  for  them.  It 
certainly  is  not  obvious  that  this  is  the  case.  Moreover,  they 
beliei'e  that  in  the  last  two  forms  of  their  experiment  they 
have  succeeded  in  eliminating  this  divasion  of  the  tone.  This 
they  assume  because  in  these  cases  they  did  not  observe  any 
change  of  pilch.  Considering  the  general  disregard  of  pitch 
which  the  rest  of  the  experiments  show,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  not  conclusive  agaiD.st  the  presence  of  the 
phenomenon.  Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  how  it  was  possible  to 
eliminate  iliv  division  by  the  means  used,  unless  Stefan  is  en- 
tirely wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  change  of  intensity.  The  latter 
must  certainly  have  been  present.  In  the  last  series  of  experi- 
ments, llie  rex'olving  cock  certainly  did  not  cut  off  the  sound 
instantaneously  and  must,  as  it  opened  and  closed,  have  pro- 
duced changes  of  intensity.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  Hxner 
and  Pollak  have  here  essentially  the  conditions  which  Schaefcr 
and  Abraham  used  to  produce  their  ■  interruption  tones.''  But 
if  we  grant  that  the  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  telephone 
circuit  produced  a  movement  of  the  diaphram  approximating 
£xner'.<{  ideal  curve,  though  this  seems  extremely  unlikely, 
the  as-sumption  of  a  sympathetically  vibrating  mt^mbranc  in  the 
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ear  would  certainly  imply  differences  of  intensity  arising  frota 
such  a  mechanism.  The  whole  point  of  iheir  argument  rests 
on  the  fact  that  successive  waves  act  cumulatively  upon  the 
resonating  fibres  and  that  a  change  of  phase  means  the 
introduction  of  an  oppositely  directed  force  and  a  consnjnent 
reduction  of  the  amplitude  to  zero.  The  curves  whicb  Exner 
and  Follak  reproduce  in  (heir  article  show  precisely  those 
chaugesof  amplitude  which  Stefan  presupposes  in  his  theory. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  Exner  and  Pollak  ate  in  no  way 
committed  to  Stefan's  explanation;  but  they  have  u<ithing  to 
say  against  it,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  mean  to  reject 
it  off-hand  or  whether  they  l>elieve  that  they  have  really  pro- 
duced changes  of  phase  without  changes  of  intensity. 

In  one  res[>ect  our  resnlts  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  Ex- 
ner  aud  Pollak.  The  intensity  of  the  lone  decreases  very 
noticeably  when  the  fork  is  set  in  rotation.  This  decrease 
Kxner  and  Pollak  ascribe  entirely  to  the  phase  changes;  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  act- 
ing upon  the  rotating  fork.  If  the  fork  rotates  slowly,  the 
tone  comes  in  puffs  as  descrilied  alxjve  (p.  492).  This  beating 
tone,  according  to  Exner  and  Pollak,  ftradually  lost  its  tonal 
character  and  became  a  whirring  noise.  Only  two  of  their  ob- 
servers who  were  musicians  noted  a  rise  in  the  pitch  of  the 
tone.  According  to  our  observations,  the  sound  of  the  mov- 
iug  fork  was  a  very  rough  tonal  ctimplex,  which,  at  the  lower 
rates  of  rotation,  our  introspections  describe  as  'throbbing'  or 
'beating.'  The  separate  tones  of  this  complex,  when  brought 
out  clearly  with  the  resonator,  were  by  uo  means  smooth,  the 
lower  appearing  rougher  than  the  higher  The  complex  was 
clearly  tonal  in  its  character,  however,  and  showed  no  tendency 
to  become  a  'wbirriug  noise. '  In  fact,  the  separate  tones  became 
smoother  as  the  rate  increased  and  we  are  inclined  to  tbink 
that  this  was  the  case  also  with  the  complex  as  a  whole.  We 
do  not  believe,  either,  that  the  throbbiug  and  beating  charac- 
ter of  this  tone  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  the  phase 
changes.  At  the  low  rates  of  revolution  the  tones  A  and  C 
would  lie  so  close  together  that  they  would  beat  or  produce  1 
very  inharmonious  aimplex.  Thus,  for  example.  Helmholtz 
got  beats  between  two  interruption  tones  where  the  source  of 
sound  was  a  single  fork.' 

The  assumption  of  Exner  and  Pollak  that  the  intensity  of 
the  tone  would  approach  the  limen  as  the  rapidity  of  rotation 
Increased  was  verified  in  their  experimental  results.  For  us 
this  result  did  not  appear  at  all.  A  rate  of  three  thousand 
revolutions  in  the  minute  left  the  tones  as  distinct  and,  to  bU 
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appearances,  as  intensive  as  at  the  lower  rates  of  rotation.' 
There  was  a  very  decided  drop  in  intensity  when  the  fork  was 
set  in  rotation,  but  after  the  fork  was  once  well  started  there 
was  DO  appreciable  decrease  with  any  rate  which  we  used. 

Exner  and  PolLik  found  that  the  tone  of  their  240  fork  dis- 
appeared when  the  fork  was  rotated  six  times  in  the  second. 
There  would  here  be  twenty-four  phase  changes  in  the  second 
and  ten  vibrations  of  the  fork  between  each  two  successive  phase 
changes.  Hence  they  argue  that,  for  a  tone  of  the  intensity 
they  used,  ten  vibrations  are  necessary  in  order  tu  stimulate 
the  nerve  endings  above  the  limen  of  sensibility.  The  results 
of  all  their  cxpcriraenls  are  esjicntially  the  same,  though  the 
number  of  vibrations  between  phase  changes  at  the  point  of 
disappearance  differs  slightly.  Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  results  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  Exuer  and 
Pollak.  Our  rate  of  thirty  revolutions  in  the  second  gave 
only  3.3  waves  between  .succe.<wive  phase  changes  and  our 
highest  rate  (fifty  per  second)  gave  but  1.92.  Yet,  as  we  have 
said,  the  clang  of  the  fork  was  clearty  audible  and  not  noticea- 
bly diminished  in  intensity.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  Exner  and  Pollak  make  no  claim  of  universality  for  their 
figures  in  this  case.  The  number  of  waves  necessary  to  excite 
an  atidible  tone  depends  entirely  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
waves.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  even  less  than  a 
single  wave  might  produce  an  audible  tone.  The  discrepancy 
is  so  marked,  however,  that  it  seems  worth  pointing  out,  for 
there  is  ao  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tone  from  our  fork  dif- 
fered greatly  in  intensity  from  that  of  the  fork  used  by  Exner 
and  Pollak. 

In  general,  our  results  bear  out  the  experimental  data  of 
Stefan.  The  rotating  fork  produces  not  its  pure  fundamental, 
but  a  tonal  complex  which  can  Ik;  analyzed  not  into  Stefan's 
two  tones,  but  into  three  tones,  one  lying  very  near  to  the 
fundamental  but  falling  gradually  in  pilch  as  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion increases,  and  two  others  lying  about  equidistant  above 
and  below  the  fundamental.  The  latter  tones  separate  farther 
and  farther  a.s  the  rate  of  rotation  rises.  Whether  the  pilch  of 
these  two  tones  corresponds  exactly  to  the  pilch  computed  by 
Stefan's  formula,  we  shall  consider  in  our  second  paper.  We 
may  say,  however,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  constant  discrepancy,  which  suggests  the  possibility  that 
Stefan's  explanation  may  stand  in  need  of  correction.  For  the 
theory  of  Exner  and  Pollak, — that  rapid  alternations  of  phase 
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reduce  the  inten^ty  of  the  tone  below  the  limen  of  andilnlity,— 
we  6Dd  DO  evidence  in  onr  experimental  reanlts.  The  com- 
plex from  the  rotating  fork  retains  its  tonal  character  and 
persists, — after  a  certain  minimal  rate  is  reached, — with  andi- 
minished  intensity  up  to  the  highest  rates  of  rotation  which 
we  have  been  able  to  employ.  We  have  foond,  however,  in 
the  strain  of  rotation  an  alternative  explanation  for  the  lesser 
intensity  of  the  moving  fork. 

(  To  be  coneltuUd.) 
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Lite  every  other  scicuce  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, ps>xhoIogy  lias  iHrKtiu  tu  L-xatuine  its  fundamental  pre- 
suppositions. The  questions  of  the  nature  of  analysis,  and  of 
the  projx^r  definition  of  the  psychical  element,  arc  once  more 
in  the  forefront  of  discussion.  As  usual,  Wundt  is  the  great 
storehouse  of  texts  to  be  assailed  or  defended,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Physwiogische  P^ychohgU,  wish 
its  extended  treatment  of  feeling-analysis,  has  made  him  still 
more  available  fur  this  purpu.se.  Two  recent  articles  by  Dr. 
Washburn  are  particularly  noticeable  as  having  made  his  treat- 
ment of  these  matters  the  object  of  severe  criticism.' 

This  criticism  may  be  summarily  stated  under  four  beads. 
In  the  first  place,  in  his  account  of  aoalysis  Wundt  has  failed 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  criterion  of  independent 
»(ir7a^//iV)' and  that  of  (actual  or  possible)  independent  cjc/V/- 
tnce.  Secondly,  while  he  professedly  makes  his  division 
between  classes  of  elements  on  introspective  grounds,  in  his 
recent  works  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  feeling  is 
established  by  an  epistemohgiral  difference.  Thirdly,  his 
ground  for  excluding  clearness  from  the  attributes  of  sensation 
is  either  insufficient,  or  else  would  rule  out  intensity  and  quality 
themselves;  nor  is  it  evident  why  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness, among  the  directions  of  feeling,  should  not  themselves  be 
attributes.  To  these  three  objections,  which  are  found  in  the 
first  of  the  two  articles  mentioned,  the  second  adds  a  fourth. 
Wundt's  explanation  of  the  unity  of  feeling  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  reaction  of  apperception,  and  his  Cf.^nsequcnt  defini- 
tion of  the  simple  feelings,  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  simple  and  complex  feelings  except  \fy  an  appeal  to 
their  sensational  ba.sis. 

As  these  criticisms  to  a  large  extent  furnish  the  motive  for 
this  paper,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  writer's  development 
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of  them  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  doing  so,  we  reproduce  the 
references  to  Wundt,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  precise  form 
of  the  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Wundt  defines  an  element  as  "an 
absolutely  simple  and  unanalyzable  conscious  process.'"  He 
intends,  therefore,  that  the  process  of  analysis  shall  be  purely 
introspective,  without  physiological  or  epistemological  refer- 
ence. But  what  precisely  does  he  mean  by  the  term  "unana- 
lyzable?" It  may  mean  that  "the  bit  of  conscious  content  con- 
tains no  one  aspect  or  part  on  which  attention  may  be  fixed  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  aspects."  "This  would  imply  that  a 
conscious  element  could  not  have  attributes,"  as  Prof.  Calkins 
holds,  for  an  attribute  is  precisely  an  aspect  which  can  be 
singled  out  by  attention.  And  the  reason  why  it  can  be  so 
singled  out  is,  that  it  is  independently  variable  relatively  to  its  ac- 
companying attribute  or  attributes.  Yet,  "it  is  just  this  inde- 
pendent variability  of  two  bits  of  conscious  content  to  which 
Wundt  refers  as  conditioning  their  separability  by  analysis."' 
How,  then,  can  he  refuse  to  carry  his  abstraction  beyond  the  'ele- 
ments' to  the  'attributes  ?'  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  call  a 
mental  phenomenon  analyzable  or  unanalyzable  according  as  its 
constituents  can  or  cannot  be  experienced  apart  from  each 
other.  For  example,  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  a  tone,  while 
independently  variable,  cannot  be  independently  experienced; 
but  the  partials  of  a  clang  can  be  so  experienced.  The  latter, 
therefore,  are  separable  in  analysis,  under  this  conception  of 
it,  while  the  former  are  not.  Wundt,  the  implication  seems  to 
be,  has  not  clearly  distinguished  these  two  meanings  of  un- 
analyzable. The  first  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  words; 
but  it  is  only  the  second  which  will  justify  him  in  not  carrying 
the  process  of  analysis  beyond  the  sensations.  He  should 
specify  whether  we  are  in  our  analysis  using  the  "method  of 
calling  mental  phenomena  elementary  because  they  are  the 
simplest  phenomena  that,  being  independently  variabie,  may 
be  attended  to  separately,"  or  that  of  "calling  them  elemen- 
tary because  they  are  the  simplest  phenomena,  that,  as  capable 
of  being  experienced  apart  from  each  other,  may  be  attended 
to  separately. ' ' ' 

The  division  between  feelings  and  sensations  Wundt  attempts 
to  base  on  introspectively  perceived  differences,  chiefly  the 
well-known  list  of  three  given  in  the  Outlines.  But  this  basis 
seems  insufficient.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  feeling  quali- 
ties is  much  greater  than  that  of  sensation  qualities  "is  evi- 
dently no  real  basis  for  an  ultimate  distinction;"  and  the 
unitary  connectedness  of  the  feeling  system  is  "no  ground  for 

^Outlines,  28.  ' L.  c.  * IVtil.  Rev.,  XI,  448-453- 
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denying  that  feelings  may  constitnte  a  system  of  sensations." 
Wundt's  real  ground  for  the  division  "appears  to  be  extra- 
psychological,  and  a  matter  ofepisteraological  reference."  He 
says  that  psychological  analysis  yitlds  ws  "  psychical  elements 
of  two  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  two  factors  contained  in 
immediate  experience,  the  objective  contents  and  the  experi* 
eucing  subject."'  He  also  explains  the  unitariness  of  the 
feeling- manifold  "by  referring  to  the  'simple,  subjective* 
origin  of  feelings  as  compared  with  the  'manifold,  objective' 
origin  of  sensations."'  We  find  still  greater  emphasis  upon 
this  epistemological  ground  of  distinction  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Pkyiioh^iiche  Psychclogie }  "It  might  well  be  asked 
whether  psychical  analysis  n.iturally  and  inevitably  yields  this 
division,  or  whether  Wundt  is  led  to  look  for  two  elements 
because  of  his  de.sire  to  make  psychological  categories  out  of 
subject  and  object."*  These  remarks  of  the  first  article,  it  may 
be  notL-d,  are  to  some  extent  qualified  by  a  statement  in  the 
second.'  We  are  there  told  that  Wundt  does  not  mean  by 
objective  and  subjective,  in  this  connection,  that  part  of  expe- 
rience which  is  shared  with  others  and  that  which  is  con5ned 
to  one's  self.  Indeed  we  find  him  explicitly  rejecting  this 
meaning.* 

Clearness,  duration  and  extension  Wundt  refuses  to  class 
with  intensity  and  quality  as  attributes  of  sensation.  His 
ground  for  this  refusal  is  that  they  depend  upon  the  mental 
complex  in  which  the  sensation  is  found,  clearness  as  a  function 
of  attention,  duration  and  exiensitm  as  actual  product-*  of  the 
complex.  "  Wc  should  then  infer  that  Wundt  means  by  the 
attribute  of  a  sensation  a  character  that  does  not  spring  from 
the  togetherness  of  sensations,  and  that  is  not  even  ioflnenced 
in  degree  by  the  other  surrounding  elements."  The  first  of 
these  criteria  excludes  duration  and  extension,  since  "they 
arise  from  the  togetherness  of  sensations."  Butcleamess  does 
not  so  ari.se.  All  one  can  say  of  it  is  "  that  the  degree  of  vivid- 
ness pertaining  to  a  sensation  depends  upon  its  context.  A 
sensation  always  has  some  degree  of  vividnc'^s.  But,  if  we 
refuse  to  admit  under  the  head  of  attributes  all  those  charac- 
ters of  sensations  which  are  influenced  in  their  degree  or  char- 
ter by  their  context,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  not 
have  to  ruleout  ipmlity  and  intensity."'  The  criticism  of  the 
tinceriainty  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  the  feeling-directions 
to  the  freling-qnalities,  which  follows  here,  we  may  pass  over, 
as  Dr.  Washburn  in  her  second  article  holds  that  this  diffi- 
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cully  is  suEndently  met  by  considering  these  directions  to  be 
merely  clas:>ificatiDiis  indicatiag  general  qaalitati\*c  likcuesses.' 
And  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  reference  of  the  lhr« 
directions  to  the  three  temporal  aspects  of  mental  process,  oa 
which  this  criticism  is  based,  has  disappeared  from  Wnndt's 
latest  discussions  of  the  matter. 

These  then  are  the  difficulties  of  Wnndt's  treatment  of  analr- 
sis  and  of  the  elements  in  general.  But  they  meet  us  in  an 
iutensifiecl  form  in  the  case  of  feeling-analysis,  to  which  su 
much  space  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Phyiiohgistfu 
P^chologie.  Here,  to  account  for  the  unity  of  feeling,  "the 
old  apperceptive  theory  of  feeling  is  invoked,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  simplicity  of  feeling-fusions  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  underlying  phy^ological  process,  all  feelings  being  con- 
nected with  activity  of  a  unilarj*  apperception  centre."*  The 
question  at  once  ari^s:  "How,  then,  can  introspection.  *.  e., 
apperception  discover  in  such  unitary  feeling-fusions  the  vari- 
ous elementary  feelings?"  Wnndt's  account,  when  weexara- 
ine  it,  makes  this  d^culty  obvious.  He  deSaes  a  simple 
feeling  as  "  an  independently  occurring  feeling  which,  while 
it  may  enter  into  combinations  with  other  conscious  elements. 
cannot  Ijc  divided  into  other  independently  existent  feelings." 
But  how  can  one  be  snre  that  the  components  of  a  presumed 
simple  feeling — for  example,  the  pleasantness  and  excitemeot 
attached  to  a  simple  tone — have  never  occurred  separately^ 
Not  by  direct  introspection,  for  to  it  the  complex  and  the  sim- 
ple feeling  are  alike  unitary,  and  besides  it  is  introspection 
which  distinguishes  the  factors  of  pleasantness  and  strain,  and 
all  the  rest,  within  the  'simple'  feeling.  Nor  can  we  appeal 
to  the  uniqueness  of  the  sensation  to  which  the  feeling  Js 
attached,  for  Wundt  argues  against  feeling  being  merely  feel- 
ing-tone of  sensation  for  the  precise  reason  that  feelings  highly 
re^serabting  each  other  may  attach  to  disparate  sensations-  The 
only  other  way  open  would  seem  to  be  to  base  our  distinction 
of  the  simple  feeling  from  the  complex  "on  our  knowledge 
that  the  sensational  source  of  the  so-called  simple  feelings  is 
simple,  while  the  so-called  complex  feeling  is  <krived  from  a 
complex  sensational  source."  At  every  attempt  to  make 
Wnndt's  account  clear,  the  contradiction  between  the  unity  of 
feeling,  as  explained  by  that  of  apiwrceptlon.  and  the  analysis 
of  it  into  indefinite  qualitative  manifoldncss,  reappears.  The 
only  way  to  unite  these  two  positions  in  one  system  is  to  refer 
the  manifolduess  of  feelings  to  their  sensational  basis.  * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  criticism  is  founded  entirely  <m 
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^Sn^gts  in  the  first  English  edition  of  the  OuUtnes  and  the 
fifth  German  edition  of  the  Physiologische  P&ychologte.  The 
critic  says  that  use  is  made  of ' '  general  psychological  treatises ' ' 
and  not  of  "  special  articles,"  because  "  we  are  not  seeking  to 
stndy  what  kind  of  aualysis  our  authorities  speculate  about, 
but  what  kind  they  use."'  This  explanation  seems  plausible. 
Indetfd,  this  was  perhaps  the  only  mirthod  possible  in  an  article 
which  examines  the  fundamental  principles  of  Kbbinghaus  and 
of  Miinsterberg.  as  well  as  those  of  Wundt.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  few  writers  less  suited  to  its  application  than  Wnndt 
himself.  In  spite  of  his  systematic  tendency,  the  phraseology 
of  particular  passages  as  one  reads  them  by  themselves  is  often 
most  aunoyingly  ambiguous.  One's  difficulty  In  such  a  case 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  comparison  of  parallel  passages  else- 
where, by  the  interpretation  of  some  one  who  has  studied  with 
him,  or,  these  aids  failing  one,  by  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  context.  Criticism  of  the  letter  ol  brief  isolated  passages 
is  always  open  to  grave  doubt,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  here. 
Frequently  what  is  left  hazy  in  one  work  is  found  to  have  been 
fille<l  out  in  one  immediately  preceding,  or  else  receives  its 
completion  in  that  which  follows. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  accordingly,  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  attempt,  by  an  examination  of  ibe  variotis 
paH.sages  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  iu  alt  of  Wundt's 
published  writings,  to  determine  his  present  theory  of  analysis 
and  the  psychical  elements,  and  The  various  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Such  a  study,  it  would  stem,  will  have 
some  value  for  its  own  sake,  and  may  assist  to  some  extent  in 
definitiou  of  Wuudliau  terminology.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
confine  itself  to  the  four  topics  suggested  by  the  crilic,  but  in- 
clude the  other  asjiects  of  the  subject,  and  especially  Wundt's 
discrimination  of  psychological  analysis  from  that  employed  by 
physical  science,  But,  in  the  second  place,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  clearer  light  which  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
it  will  attempt  to  decide  whether,  and  how  far,  Dr.  Washburn's 
criticisms  are  justified. 

Those  writings  of  Wundt  which  bear  upon  our  subject  may 
be  most  conveniently  classified  according  t(i  the  jwsition  as- 
signed in  them  to  feeling.  On  this  basis,  they  fall  at  once  into 
two  periods,  one  extending  from  1862  to  1S87,  in  which  feel- 
ing is  treated  as  feeling-tone  of  sensation,  and  the  other  from 
1889  to  the  present,  in  which  feeling  is  made  an  element.  But 
on  closer  examination,  one  is  able  to  distinguish  four  or  even 
five  periods.     The  first  la  that  in  which  feeling  is  not  ftD  ele- 
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ment.  It  includes  the  Beitrage  aur  Tktorie  der  Sinnesw  aArntk 
mitng,  1862;  the  VorUsungen  uber  die  Menschen-  und  Thitrutk, 
1863;  and  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Ihe  Physiohgiicht 
Psychohi(i£,  1874  and  18S0  respectively.  The  first  two  of 
these  works  may  agnin  be  distiaguished  as  advocating  an  epis- 
temologica)  theory,  both  as  to  perception  and  the  distinction  of 
feeling  from  sensation,  which  the  third  definitely  abandons. 
The  second  period  is  one  of  stndies  of  method.  Here  we  have 
the  Z,p^/((-.  18S3;  two  articles  in  the  first  volume  of  the  5'/»(/m'N. 
1883:  anil  one  in  the  second,  1885.  In  the  M(W  period,  feel- 
ing has  become  an  independent  element,  but  we  find  no 
mention  of  other  chief  formsof  it  besides  pleasantness  and  un- 
pleasantness. Here  are  to  be  placed  the  System  der  Philoso- 
phie,  1S89;  an  article  iu  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Studien,  1891; 
the  F^econd  edition  of  the  Vorlesungen „  1893;  an  article  in  ttie 
tenth  volume  of  the  SUtditn.  1894:  and  the  second  edition  of 
the  L<^gik  (L.  der  Gthteswissemckaften.  II,  2).  1895.  A  passage 
in  the  latter,  however,  very  clearly  shows  that  Wundt  no 
longer  regards  pleasantness  and  uu pleasantness  as  ridequiite 
classifications  of  the  qualitative  variety  of  feeling.  Fiually,  in 
\\\^  fourth  periixl.  we  have  the  final  definition  of  the  three  di- 
rections as  components  of  the  feeling-manifold,  and  an  increased 
emph.isis  upon  the  imjwrtance  of  feeling.  This  begins  with 
the  first  edition  of  the  Grundrisi,  1896,  and  includes  for  oor 
purposes  the  second  edition  of  the  System  der  PhUosophk, 
1897:  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Grundn'ss,  1901  and  190J; 
and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  PhyiiohgUche  PsyehologU,  1903. 
As  will  be  noticed,  the  third  edition  of  the  Physiatogisehe 
Psychologic.  18S7.  and  the  fourth,  1893,  have  not  been  included 
in  this  list.  This  is  because  that  portion  of  them  which  con- 
cerns \ts  here  is  practically  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  second 
edition,  probably  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  rewrit- 
ing a  systematic  treatise  so  as  to  express  what  was  as  yet 
uncomplt-ted  movement  in  the  author's  position. 

The  changes  in  formal  expression  as  one  passes  from  one  of 
these  periotls  to  another  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  deci- 
sive.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  change  i 
Wundi's  theory  was  equally  abrupt.  The  case  is  simply  that 
we  get  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  movement  of  his 
thought,  a  hint  in  an  article,  perhaps,  then  finally  a  formal  ex- 
position iu  scinie  larger  work.  Public  and  permanent  expression 
of  his  views  is  deferred  until  he  feels  that  he  has  some  footiog  in 
his  new  position.  The  special  example  of  this  is  that  to  which 
we  have  ju.st  referred,  the  long  interval  from  18S0  until  1902,  ia 
which,  apparently,  not  a  line  is  added  or  changed  in  his  most 
imp^irtant  work  to  indicate  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  doctrine  of  feeling.     Not  until  the  whole  thing  has 
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n  worked  out  and  put  in  systematic  forui  elsewhere  is  it  in- 
corporated here.  Yet,  as  early  as  1883  some  passages  in  the 
Studien  show  that  he  bad  already  (xmiii!t:ni."t.tl  to  move  towards 
his  later  position.'  Doubtless  a  close  examination  of  all  his 
works,  inclnding  passages  which  do  not  concern  us  here, 
would  rtveal  many  other  indications  of  this  gradual  shift  of 
emphasis.  As  it  is,  however,  the  division  of  the  material  at 
band  into  these  periods  is  perfectly  clear  and  justifiable,  and 
will  be  lound  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

It  will  also  be  convenient,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  by 
having  too  many  topics  to  follow  through  such  a  long  series  of 
varying  expositions,  to  make  a  division  in  our  subject-matter. 
The  questions  of  the  nature  and  method  of  psychical  analysis, 
of  the  defmilion  of  au  etemeut,  and  of  the  di.scriminatiun  of  its 
attributes,  are  intimately  connected,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  of  the  division  of  elements  into  the  two  classes 
of  sensations  and  feelings,  and  that  of  feeling-analysis,  involve 
each  other.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  this  first  section  of 
the  paper,  to  review  Wundt's  treatment  of  the  first  two 
problems.  The  second  section  will  discuss  his  treatment  of  the 
other  two.  What  slight  repetitions  may  be  invtilvcd  in  this 
separation  of  the  questions  will  probably  be  more  than  conn- 
teibaUnced  by  the  advantage  of  a  more  ready  control  of  the 
material. 

The  first  period,  as  already  mentioned,  includes  the  Beiirage, 
the  first  edition  of  the  yorUsungen.  and  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  PhysiohgUche  Psyehclogie. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  works,  a  peculiar  epistemologicai 
theory  is  developed  which  we  shall  Iiave  occasion  to  notice 
more  at  length  later.  The  pure  sensation,  the  immediate  result 
of  the  transformation  of  the  physical  process  into  a  psychical, 
is  "  the  not  further  anatyzable  element  which  precedes  and  con* 
ditions  perception."*  It  is  so  received  by  Wundt,  evidently, 
as  an  immediate  datum  of  experieuce,  and  the  conditions  of 
analysis  are  not  discussed.  The  perceptional  process  itself 
is  described  as  one  of  nnconsciotis  judgment,  a  series  of  in- 
ferences (^Sthiuiic).  which  again  are  based  on  '  primitive  judg- 
ments' which  have  material  but  not  psychical  content, — that  is, 
are  the  sources  of  absolutely  given  distinctions  In  sense-ex- 
perience, physically  but  not  psychologically  analyzable.'  The 
'  inferences '  are  the  sensations  corresponding  to  these  distinc- 
tions. They  have  intensity  and  quality  as  attributes,  the  first 
distinguishing  the  sensations  of  like  kind,  and  the  second  those 
of  di^rent  kinds.     It  is  accordingly  oar  task  to  search  for  the 
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distinct  qualities  of  aensatioD,  which  we  can  regard,  as  simpl 
and  pure,  being  disparate.*    Wefindtbnt  each  such  eletneat- 
ary    sensatiou    corresponds  to  a  de6uiie    physical    process. 
Physical   process    and    psychical    element  may    therefore  be 
regarded  as  only  differing  expressions  for  an  identical  conleat.' 

It  is  apparent  that  in  these  early  works  Wundt's  p.sychology 
has  not  as  yet  disentangled  itself  from  bis  metaphysics  and 
epistemologj'.  The  movement  of  his  argument  is  from  sen- 
sations as  effects  to  physical  processes  as  causes,  rather  than 
from  the  processes  to  tieir  effects  in  sensation.  But  io  sptt 
of  the  epistemological  and  teleolcgical  coloring,  there  is  an  im- 
plicit appeal  to  iutrospeclion,  the  structural  intention 
obvious,  and  the  two  attributes  of  sensation  are  indicated  by 
criteriou  which  is  retained  later. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Physiologisehe  Psydiologie,  eleven^ 
years  later,  we  find  a  decided  advance.  The  '  unconsdons 
judgment '  theory  has  entirely  disappeared.  While  the  pure 
sensations  are  abstractions,  never  existing  as  such  in  coa.sdous- 
ness,  the  psychological  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  examin- 
ation and  analysis  of  representations — for  example,  of  visual 
ideas — force  us  to  presuppose  their  existence,  and  to  hold  thai 
representations  arise  from  a  synthesis  of  them.*  In  other 
words,  the  elementary  psychical  phenomena  are  disco\'ered  by 
tbe  experimental  control  and  investigation  of  the  physical 
processes  with  which  they  arc  connected.*  By  sncb  control 
they  may  be  separated  and  experienced  in  varying  contexts. 
The  idea  is  a  connection  of  a  plurality  of  sensations,  in  an 
arrangement  either  spatial  or  temporal;  and  these  sensations 
are  the  primitive  and  simple  contents  of  consciousness.*  Af 
snch  mail  finds  them  in  himself.  Abstracted  from  the  spatial, 
temporal,  and  other  relations  to  the  rest  of  mental  content,  the 
sensation  has  only  the  attributes  of  intensity  and  quality.  We 
can  picture  its  existence  to  ourselves  by  imagining  a  statue 
like  that  of  Condillac  beginning  to  live.' 

It  is  true  that  feeling-tone  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  sensa* 
tion.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  intensity  and  the  quality,  an 
original  and  independent  constituent  of  consciousness.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  determined  by  tbe  intensity  and  qoalitj'  of  tbe 
sensation;^  in  the  second,  the  feeling-tone  disappears,  wben  we 
consider  the  sensation  by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  con* 
scionsiiess  into  which  it  enters,  while  from  intensity  and  quality 
we  cannot  abstract  without  destroying  the  sensation.* 

As  for  Ihe  original  constituents  of  tbe  pure  sensation,  inten- 
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sity  and  quality,  we  distinguish  them  only  because  they  are 
indrpindnitiy  variable  constituents  of  every  sensation  we  expe- 
rience. This  independent  variability  rests  on  the  fact  that 
intensity  depends  on  amplitude  or  strength  of  the  stimulus  vi- 
brations, and  quality  on  the/(>rw  of  these  vibrations,  a  relation 
which  is  evident  iu  simple  tones.'  In  other  words,  we  are 
able,  in  some  cases  at  least,  physically  to  control  this  inde- 
pendent variation,  and  so  clearly  to  exhibit  it  to  introspection, 
Wundt  also  defines  quality  here  as  "that  coustitnent  which  re- 
mains, when  we  think  away  intensity."'  This  implies  another 
standard  of  discrimination  between  attributes, — that  of  possible 
abstraction. 

This  last  standard  is.  however,  rejected  by  the  ucond  edttioo. 
Tliere  we  are  told  that  we  cauot  think  of  quality  and  iulensity 
as  separate;  every  quality  must  have  a  certain  intensity,  every 
intensity  refer  to  some  quality.'  The  criterion  which  helped 
to  nile  out  feeling-tone  as  an  attribute  in  the  first  edition — 
that,  namely,  that  it  is  dependent  on  intensity  and  quality — 
also  seems  to  be  tacitly  rejected.  Wundt  says  that  while 
feeling-tone,  intensity,  and  quality  ne\'er  appear  separately, 
their  separation  is  an  alistraction  made  necessary  by  the  change 
in  the  sensations.*  This  is  obviously  the  same  criterion  as  in- 
dependent variability'  in  the  first  edition.  Apparently,  then, 
as  far  as  the  explicit  treatment  here  goes,  feeling-tone  might 
be  on  the  same  footing  with  quality  and  intensity  as  an  attri- 
bute, were  it  not  perhaps  that  we  have  sensations  free  from 
feeling- tone,'  while  all  sensations  have  quahty  and  intensity. 
The  second  criterion  which  excluded  it  before  is,  however,  re- 
tained, for  we  are  told  that  spatial  relation,  sometimes  made  a 
fourth  attribute,  is  not  au  attribute  of  sensations  as  such,  but 
pertains  to  their  union  in  ideas.  The  remark  of  the  VorU- 
iungcn,  that  differing  sensations  are  distinguished  by  their 
quality,  and  simitar  by  their  differing  intensity,  is  also  re- 
peated, and  it  is  further  stated  that  "it  is  au  immeiiiate  fact  of 
inner  experience  that  every  sensation  has  a  certaiu  intensity" 
by  virtue  of  which  such  comparisons  can  be  made,'  Psycho- 
logical analysis  in  general  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  such 
an  abstraction  is  as  necessary  for  the  examination  of  mental 
complexes,  as  is  the  similar  analysis  of  chemistry  to  estab- 
lish the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  Unlike  chemistry, 
however,  psychology  can  never  experience  its  elements  in 
actual  Isolation  from  the  complexes,  and  hence  disputes  as  to 
which  constituents  are  really  uuanalyzable  are  to  some  extent 
possible.^ 
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We  may  then  summarize  our  net  result  from  this  first  period 
as  follows.  Analysis  is  justified  in  psychology,  as  in  any  other 
science,  by  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  investigation  of 
complex  phenomena.  Its  special  difficulty  here  is  the  fact  that 
its  elements  uever  appear  in  entire  isolation.  Its  method  is 
introspection  under  experimental  control  of  the  conditions,  and 
therefore  involves  the  postulate  of  a  functional  connection  of 
mental  event  with  physical  stimulus.  The  fact  that  marks  off 
the  element  is  its  separability.  While  no  breach  can  be  made 
in  it,  yet  it  can,  under  experimental  variation  of  the  condirions, 
be  experienced  in  different  mental  contexts.  That  this  is 
Wundt's  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  both  from  his  account  of 
analysis,  and  from  his  insistence  upon  independent  variability 
as  the  test  of  an  attribute.  There  is  also  a  passing  reference  to 
direct  introspection  as  confirming  the  title  of  the  elements — 
'*  man  finds  them  in  himself."^  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  meant  very  seriously. 

Of  criteria  for  the  attributes  we  find  four.  In  the  first  place, 
the  element  is  structurally  distinguished  by  quality  and  inten- 
sity. The  former  is  the  aspect  marking  it  off  from  nnlike 
elements,  the  latter  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  like  ele- 
ments. These  two  attributes,  therefore,  and  no  more,  are 
essential  to  make  the  element,  as  it  were,  self-contained.  In 
the  .second  place,  every  sensation  has  theseattributes,  and  they 
are  inseparable  both  from  it  and  from  each  other.  Further, 
these  attributes  attach  to  the  element  itself,  and  do  not  depend 
on  its  relation  to  the  complex  of  which  it  forms  apart.  Finally, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  each  other,  we  find  that  they  are 
independently  variable  and  can  therefore  be  attended  to  sepa- 
rately. As  this  independence  in  variation  has  its  physical 
correlate  and  cause  in  the  two  aspects  of  the  stimulus  move- 
ment, it  can  be  experimentally  controlled  and  demonstrated. 

So  far  as  this  carries  us,  then,  Wundt's  meaning  for  '  un- 
analyzable '  would  seem  to  be  clearer,  on  a  fair  examination,  and 
his  grounds  for  distinguishing  the  attributes  broader,  than  the 
criticism  with  which  we  began  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Bat 
we  must  not  anticipate  conclusions.  Let  us  go  on  to  examine 
the  work  of  the  second  period. 

This  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  more  detailed  and  logical 
account  of  the  method  of  psychological  analysis.  Analysis  is 
of  three  kinds,  descriptive,  causal,  and  logical.  Only  the  first 
two  are  of  use  in  psychology.  In  some  sciences,  such  as  phy- 
siology, descriptive  analysis,  or  the  mere  separation  of  an 
object  or  phenomenon  into  its  distinguishable  elements,  forms 
a  necessary  and  separate  preliminary  stage.     In  psychology, 
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however,  descriptive  and  causal  aoalysis  are  practically  coin- 
cident. Like  physics,  it  begins  with  the  simplest  facts,  the 
causal  explanation  of  which  is  immediately  evident.  That  of 
the  mort;  complicated  piienoiueua  is  then  arrived  at  by  a  syn- 
thetic procedure.  Causal  analysis  is  distinguished  by  two 
factors,  the  isolating  of  the  <.'lt.-tnenLs  from  their  coexistents,  and 
the  variation  of  them  by  changing  the  conditions  of  their  occtir- 
rence,  in  the  analytical  form  of  the  experiment} 

These  priaciples  are  most  readily  examined  with  reference 
to  the  analysis  of  perceptual  ideas.  The  task  of  analysis  here 
is  twofold;  it  has  to  discover  the  simple  sensations,  and  also  to 
establish  the  laws  of  their  combination.*  These  two  things 
usually  coincide,  since  the  result  of  the  necessary  variation  of 
experimental  conditions  iu  the  course  of  the  analysis  will  at 
the  same  time  determine  the  laws  of  combination.  The  dis- 
covery of  elements  may  be  direct,  by  synthetic  reconstruction 
of  the  ideas  from  them,  or  inditect,  by  experimental  analysis  of 
the  idea.  The  synthetic  is  ihe  preferable  method,  but  as  it 
p^e^uppo^cs  a  more  complete  control  of  the  elements  of  the 
idea,  implying  their  appearance  in  isolation,  and  their  combioa- 
bility  at  pleasure,  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  exactly  only  in  the 
case  of  tonal  ideas.  Its  main  use  is  therefore  as  an  auxiliary 
method  to  confirm  or  guide  the  indirect  method.  This  latter 
may  be  eithrr  without  external  aids,  or  by  the  experimental 
control  of  the  perception  under  analysis.  These  two  forms  of 
it  Wundt  calls  the  simple  anaJytic  n\^ihoA  and  the  variatiffH 
method.  There  is,  however,  no  strict  distinction  between  the 
two.  An  example  of  the  analytic  method  is  Ihe  subjective 
analysis  of  a  clang.  In  the  ca.se  of  spatial  ideas  it  is  the  only 
fiormoranalysisappUcab1e,l)ecau.seevery  elenwnt  ofsuch  an  idea 
is  itself  spatial,  and  our  analysis  cau  only  determine  minimal 
magnitudes.  In  the  variation  method  the  variation  we  intro- 
duce may  be  in  the  stimulus,  In  the  subject,  or  in  both  at  the 
same  time.* 

Some  cautions  to  the  psychologist  may  be  added.  It  is  true 
that  the  qualities  and  laws  of  the  sensations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  psychophysical  method,  and  that  this  melhod  is 
practically  the  beginning  of  ps>'chology.*  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  reference  in  it  to  external  stimuli  is  due 
only  to  the  general  character  of  experimental  method  in 
psychology,  and  that  the  real  objects  of  the  Investigation  are 
the  sensations  as  psychical  states.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  logical  explanation  of  a  process  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  process  itself,  as  is  so  oflen  the  case  in  popular  thought; 
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and  psychological  analysis  must  never  regard  the  products  of 
its  abstraction  as  independent  processes.*  The  &ct  is,  that 
simple  sensations  are  never  given  ns  in  immediate  introspeo 
tion,  but  are  defined  because  of  the  requirements  of  our 
analysis.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  they  are  thus 
in  a  sense  artifacts,  that  they  are  'onconsdons'  processes;  for 
mere  uncontrolled  introspection  can  no  more  replace  psycho- 
logical analysis  than  outward  examination  of  a  body  can  replace 
its  physical  or  chemical  analysis.' 

Comment  on  this  discussion  is  not  necessary.  What  is  im- 
portant in  it  for  our  purpose  is  its  caution  against  invoking 
physiology  on  the  one  hand,  or  epistemology  on  the  other,  to 
interfere  in  the  task  of  psychology;  and  its  equal  emphasis 
upon  introspection  and  experimental  control.  The  criterion  of 
the  element  is  still  its  separability  from  its  context;  the  process 
of  analysis  is  one  of  elimination  and  reconstruction. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  third  edition  of  the  Pkysioh- 
gische  Psyckologie  adds  nothing  to  the  second.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  in  it,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  we 
find  a  clear  statement  of  the  principle  of  psychic  synthesis  as 
resulting  in  a  new  product  which  possesses  qualities  not  present 
in  its  elements.  This  comes  up  in  connection  with  the  spatial 
idea,  and  Wundt  adds  that  the  sensational  elements  of  this  are 
discoverable  only  by  an  analysis  which  infers  them  from  the 
changes  which  the  complex  undergoes  under  diflFering  physio- 
logical conditions.' 

The  third  period  begins  with  the  System  der  Pkilosophit, 
Here  we  find  four  reasons  for  considering  that  feelings  are  in- 
dependent elements,  (i)  Feeling  "is  not  objectified,"  as  sen- 
sation is.  (2)  Kxperieuce  as  a  whole  has  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  side;  feelings  are  the  elements  of  the  latter,  sensa- 
tions of  the  former.  (3)  The  feeling  attached  to  a  sensation 
does  not  vary  in  like  measure  with  its  intensity  or  its  quality, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  like  them  an  attribute  of  the  sensation. 
(4)  While  feeling  is  always  attached  to  some  sensational  or 
ideational  content,  the  connection  is  not  invariable;  the  same 
content  may  appear  without  the  feeling,  or  the  same  feeling 
may  attach  itself  to  a  different  content.*  It  is  the  last  two  of 
these  reasons  which  concern  us  at  present.  That  for  not  con- 
sidering feeling  an  attribute  of  sensation  is,  evidently,  equiva- 
lent to  the  fact  that  its  functional  relation  is  not  with  its  sen- 
sational basis  only.  That  is,  we  have  an  implicit  use  of  the 
criterion  for  an  attribute  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  element  to  the 
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complex  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  last  reason  establishes 
the  right  of  feelings  to  the  place  of  elements  by  the  normal 
criterion.  They  can  be  separately  experienced  in  varying  con- 
texts. Implicit,  of  course,  is  the  further  but  as  yet  unstated 
premise  that  the  simple  feeling  cannot  itself  be  experimentally 
decomposed  into  parts  which  can  be  thus  separately  experi- 
enced. 

The  important  article  Zur  Lekre  von  d£n  Gemutksbneegungen} 

^does  not  bear  on  the  present  portion  of  our  subject  Nor  is 
lere  anything  new  in  the  second  edition  of  tlic  VorUsunfren,^ 
except  a  clearer  statement  of  one  of  the  functions  of  the  experi- 
ment not  dwelt  upon  before.  'Pure'  introspection  cannot 
directly  obser\*e  conscious  processes  during  their  course,  but 
only  their  after-effects  In  memory.  One  must  therefore  attempt 
to  remove  the  disturbing  influence  of  accompanying  observation 
DpoD  conscious  processes  by  objective  control  of  the  physical 
processes  with  which  they  are  functionally  connected.' 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Physiologiuhe  Piychotogie  may  also 
be  passed  over,  as  has  been  explained.  This  brings  us  to  two 
important  discussions  of  analytic  method,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  an  article  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  SiudUn,*  and  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Logik. 

In  ihe  former,  the  method  of  psychology  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  episieraology-  In  both  disciplines  the  aaalysis  of 
objective  perception  must  start  from  the  given  external  object. 
But  their  method  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Epi-steraology,  if 
it  is  not  to  become  a  "frnitless  subjectivism,"  must,  like  nat- 
ural .scienc-c,  presuppose  the  objective  nature  of  the  object  and 
all  its  properties,  and  then  gradually  correct,  by  the  aid  of  suit- 
able hypotheses,  the  contradictions  involved  in  thisassumption. 
The  interest  of  psychology,  however,  attaches  to  the  subjective 
formation  of  the  idea  of  the  object.  It  therefore  assumes  that 
ic  object  and  all  its  properties  is  throughout  a  subjective 
ess,  given  imme<iiately  in  sensation.  Contradictions  are 
involved  in  this  assumption  also,  and  these,  too,  are  removed  by 
the  aid  of  hypotheses.  Certain  elements  of  the  object  will 
prove  on  examination  not  to  be  given   immediately,  and   this 

(.necessitates  our  finding  the  subjective  conditions  which  have 
Jroduced  Ihcm.  Every  such  contradiction  has.  tlicrcfore.  a 
louble  result.  A  psychic  formation  at  first  regarded  as  simple 
found  to  be  composite,  and  this  implies  a  psychic  process 
which  is  the  cau»2  of  this  composition.  This  defines  the  real 
field  of  psychology,  which  the  materialistic  psychologists  fail 
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to  enter  because  of  their  misuse  of  the  epistemological  assump- 
tion.' 

The  discussion  in  the  Logik  is  along  the  same  lines,  but  the 
analysis  of  psychology  is  contrasted  with  that  of  physical  science. 
The  differences  found  are  chiefly  two.  Physical  science 
abstracts  from  certain  attributes  of  the  object  of  its  analysis, 
while  psychological  analysts  isolates  partial  contents  of  con- 
sciousness. These  partial  contents  psychology  retains  as 
independent  processes;  but  mechanics  changes  relative  into 
absolute  attributes.  This  difference  is  possible  because  physical 
science  refers  its  abstract  qualities  to  a  material  substrate. 
Psychology,  however,  must  accept  conscious  content  as  a 
datum  which  it  can  analyze  into  parts,  but  never  reduce  to  a 
homogeneous  substrate.  The  chief  example  of  a  mistaken 
attempt  at  such  a  reduction  is  the  intellectualistic  psychology, 
which  is  based  partly  on  the  availability  of  logical  technique, 
and  partly  on  the  psychological  fallacy  of  a  substitution  of  the 
observer's  reflections  on  the  mental  processes  for  the  processes 
themselves.  It  takes  the  part  for  the  whole,  the  means  of 
investigation  for  the  thing  investigated.  To  avoid  such  errors 
it  is  essentia!  to  remember  that  our  conscious  life  is  one  inter- 
connected process."  The  more  detailed  account  of  the  stand- 
points of  Materialism,  Intellectualism,  and  Voluntarism  which 
follows  need  not  detain  us  now.' 

Of  more  immediate  interest  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
account  here  given  of  the  method  and  criteria  of  psychological 
analysis.  It  follows,  we  are  told,  the  maxim  of  independent 
variability.  What  can  vary  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
content,  or  remains  constant  while  the  rest  of  the  content  varies, 
is  an  independent  element.*  This  axiom  needs  further  speci- 
fication, which  we  find  in  a  later  discussion  of  elementary  psy- 
chical analysis.'  Psychical  elements  must  fulfill  the  condition 
of  not  vanishing  in  the  isolating  abstraction  applied  to  the  con- 
scious process.  Every  element  is  to  be  considered  simple 
which,  in  the  first  place,  admits  of  no  separation  under  ex- 
perimental variation  of  the  conditions;  and.  in  the  second,  can 
be  thought  of  as  invariable  while  the  other  introspective  con- 
tents change.  The  first  criterion  excludes  the  forms  of  space 
and  time;  the  second  excludes  these  and  also  other  qualitative 
contents  dependent  on  the  presence  of  many  elements.  Only 
pure  sensations  meet  both  these  conditions,  for  feelings  vanish 
when  the  sensation  is  '  thought  away."    Sensations  and  ideas 
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are  therefore  the  only  objects  of  elementary  psychical  analysis, 
which  may  be  either  qualitative  or  quantitative.'  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  no  simple  feelings.  The  itlea  that 
all  subjectively  unanalyzable  constitueutsof  consciousness  must 
also  be  thinkable  iu  isolation  is  a  mere  do^^atic  prejudice- 
There  are  simple  unanaly7.ahle  feelings,  but  they  cannot  be  iso- 
lated, like  the  sensations,  because  they  have  not  an  objective 
reference.  The  methods  of  analysisemployed  for  feeling  difler. 
for  this  reason,  from  those  used  for  sensation.'  Siaiple  feelings 
are  then  not  indcpatdent  elements.*  Yet  they  are,  nf  conrse, 
elemeuLs  in  the  psychological  sense,  being  unanalyzable. 

To  make  these  rather  puzzling  passages  clear,  it  is  necessary 
to  anticipate,  and  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
PhyUologUche  Psychologic.  This  mentions  two  conditions  for 
analysis,  an  objective  and  a  subjective,  as  Wundt  says;  the 
changing  relations  of  the  mental  constituents,  and  the  isolat- 
ing and  distinguishing  effect  of  attention.*  But  this  second 
subjective  condition  i.s  not  mentioned  as  a  condition  of  feeling- 
analv-sis.  The  criterion  for  .simplicity  of  a  feeling  is,  that  it 
cannot  t«  set)arated  into  simpler  feelings  appearing  iudepeud- 
ently  for  therat>elve3.*  Actual  independent  existence  iy,  there- 
fore, the  mark  of  a  simple  feeling;  its  appearance  for  itself,  as 
not  further  divisible  under  any  cbauge  of  conditions,  and 
standing  in  varying  relations  to  the  other  elements  of  mental 
process.  This  appearance  of  only  the  objective  condition  of 
analysis  in  the  case  of  feelings  is  exactly  parallel  to  what  we 
find  in  the  discussion  of  the  Logik,  and  it  is  apparent  tbat 
"thinking  of  as  invariable  while  the  other  conscious  contents 
change"  means  i.'V)lation  as  an  object  of  attention. 

This  Iwing  granted,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  Lo\^ik  points  out 
three  criteria  for  an  element.  It  must  be  independently  varia- 
ble; it  must  admit  of  no  separaliou  within  itself  under  experi- 
mental change  of  the  conditious;  and  it  must  be  capable  of 
isolation  as  an  object  of  attention.  Only  the  &rst  two.  how- 
ever, are  the  criteria  of  the  unanalyzable  elemeut  as  such;  the 
third  applies  only  to  sensations.  But  the  independent  varia- 
bility is  not  that  which  we  found  in  earlier  works  asdi^linguish- 
ing  the  two  attributes  from  each  other.  It  is  here  defined  as 
one  in  which  «//  ikt  rest  of  conscious  content  may  change. 
That  is,  it  is  the  old  criterion  of  being  separately  experienced 
in  varying  connections  and  contexts;  and  to  it  is  added  the  fur- 
ther criterion  of  non-decomposability.  The  Logik  then  simply 
explicates  the  maxim  and  criteria  of  analysis  which  were  ap- 
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plied  in  the  SysUm  der  Philosophu.  These  two  criteria  cannot, 
of  course,  be  separated,  and  on  looking  back  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Logik  we  see  that  they  correspond  roughly  to  what 
are  there  called  the  simple  analytic  method  and  the  method  of 
variation.  The  first  method  introspectively  establishes  the  in- 
dependence of  the  element  as  a  part  of  psychic  experience; 
the  second  assures  us  that  it  is  not  further  decomposable  under 
any  alteration  in  the  conditions. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  reprint  in  unaltered  form  (so  far  as  our 
subject  goes)  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Physioiogische  Psy- 
chologie  in  a  third  and  a  fourth  carried  through  the  second  and 
third  periods  the  same  principles  which  we  found  set  forth  in 
the  first.  This  being  the  case,  we  see  that  the  writings  of 
these  two  periods  have  only  further  explicated  and  developed 
those  principles.  The  introspective  and  specific  character  of 
psychological  analysis  has  been  emphasized,  and  the  importance 
and  function  of  the  experiment  has  been  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. The  criterion  of  non-decomposability,  implicit  from 
the  first,  has  been  explicitly  stated  as  the  necessary  completion 
of  the  original,  that  of  separability  in  experience,  or,  as  it  is 
now  named,  "independent  variability."  Finally,  while  the 
elementary  attributes  have  not  come  up  for  further  discussion, 
we  found  that  use  was  made  in  the  System  der  Philosophic  of 
the  criterion  of  independence  on  the  relation  of  the  element  to 
the  complex;  and  the  reference  to  their  independence  in  varia- 
tion relative  to  each  other  is  renewed  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Vorlesungen} 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  and  last  period,  we  find  the  dis- 
cussion of  analysis  and  the  elements  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Grundriss  der  Psychologie  rather  confusing.  Abstraction  is 
necessary  in  psychological  analysis.'  and  therefore  simple  feel- 
ings are  abstracted  from  their  accompanying  sensations.'  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  feelings  cannot  be  abstracted  from  sensations, 
and  are  therefore  never  pure.*  Obviously  'abstraction'  can- 
not have  the  .same  meaning  in  these  two  connections.  Appar- 
ently the  abstraction  which  assists  analysis  involves  making 
the  element  the  object  of  attention  to  the  disregard  of  remain- 
ing conscious  content,  while  that  which  is  not  possible  for  feel- 
ing involves  the  actual  isolation  of  the  object  of  attention. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  might  conceivably  find  conditions — 
say  in  the  dark  room  of  a  laboratory — in  which  some  single  sen- 
sation in  the  indifference-zone  of  feeling  might  be,  relatively 
speaking,  the  whole  content  of  consciousness.     But  we  cannot 

'  Vorlesungen  f^),  16-17.  *0.  c,  29,  76. 

^Outlines  (ist  English  ed.),  28.  *0.  c,  37. 
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conceive  the  possibility  of  experiencing  a  feeling  in  tsolatioo 
from  anj'  sensational  substrate  whatever. 

If  this  be  granted,  all  we  have  left  in  reference  to  analysis  is 
the  admission  that  the  consideration  of  the  element  apart  from 
its  connection  is  itself  an  abstraction,'  and  the  explanation  that 
analysis  is  made  possible  by  the  changing  relations  of  conscious 
contents*  Neither  of  these  principles  is  new,  and  they  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  longer  expositions  of  analysis  which  have 
been  already  reviewed. 

Nor  do  we  find  here  anything  new  concerning  the  attributes.' 
What  is  said,  however,  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  the  four  criteria  for  them;  that  is,  that  they  are  the 
0trncturally  necessary  aspects  of  the  element,  and  aspects  which 
are  free  from  functional  dependence  on  the  rest  of  conscioaa 
content. 

The  second  edition  of  the  System  dft  Philosophie  contains  no 
new  matter  relevaut  to  our  present  .<inbject,  except  a  renewal 
of  the  warning  against  making  use  in  psychology  of  those 
hypothetical  concepts  of  substrate  which  are  necessary  in 
physical  science.'  The  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the  Gntri' 
driss  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  fir.st  in  the  sections  we 
have  examined. 

The  justification  of  psychological  analysis  which  Wundt 
gives  in  the  fiflh  edition  of  the  Physiohgiscke  Psytkologie  is  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  the  explanations  which  be  had 
already  given  in  the  StudUn  and  theZ-y^//-.*  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  pause  to  review  it.  Yet  it  is  immediately  inter- 
esting to  us,  for  it  shows  that  Wundi  retains  his  structural 
position.  The  elements  are  analyzed  out,  it  is  true,  only  in 
order  to  discover  the  laws  of  psychic  process;  but  for  that  pur- 
pose their  previous  determination  is  essentially  necessary. 

The  discussion  of  the  method  of  analysis  adds  little  to  our 
previous  conclusions.  Its  two  conditions,  objective  and  sub- 
jective, have  been  already  stated.  As  the  elements  analyze 
themselves  out,  as  it  were,  by  their  presence  in  the  same  form 
in  different  combinations,  they  are  in  one  sense  purely  empi- 
rical. On  the  other  hand,  tbey  never  exist  in  isolation  and 
fixity  as  we  conceive  them.  That  is,  they  are  abstract  as  to 
their  isolation;  but  they  are  contents  of  immediate  concrete 
experience  as  to  their  attributes,  while  the  elements  of  physical 
science  are  throughout  the  products  of  conceptual  abstraction.* 
While  sensations,  however,  can  be  abstracted  from  feelings, 
feelings  cannot  be  abstracted  from  sensations.^   Accordingly,  as 


>0.tf.,  19,38.  76. 
■O.  £.,  aS. 
•ly.tf.c.,  20-33,78. 
•  Syst.  d.  Phil.  (*),  j6i. 
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we  have  already  seea,  Wundt  does  not  mention  the  isolating 
efifect  of  attention  as  a  condition  of  feeling-analysis.  Simple 
feelings  he  defines  as  those  which  cannot  be  separated  into 
simpler  feelings  appearing  independently  for  themselves.^ 

This  definition  we  have  already  commented  upon,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  Wundt  means  here  by  the  isolating  effect  of 
attention  what  he  has  meant  in  some  previous  discussions  by 
thinking  of  an  element  in  abstraction  from  other  conscious 
contents,  or  as  invariable  while  they  change.  All  that  this 
treatment  then  adds  to  preceding  explanations  is  this  more 
precise  description  of  an  auxiliary  factor  in  the  analysis  of  sen- 
sations. The  objective  condition,  which  is  the  general  con- 
dition of  both  forms  of  analysis,  corresponds  to  what  we  have 
met  before  as  the  criterion  of  the  element,  its  relatively  self- 
sufficient  existence  in  varying  relations.  It  is  not  stated  as 
clearly  as  could  be  desired,  but  it  must  be  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  all  of  Wundt's  previous  teaching. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  attributes  repeats  the  statements 
of  preceding  editions,'  except  that  the  recent  controversy  con- 
cerning clearness  is  faced.  All  sensations  have  intensity.  But 
Weber's  law  does  not  apply  to  the  sensations  in  themselves, 
but  to  their  apperception,  without  which  the  quantitative 
estimate  would  not  be  made.'  We  find  that  the  physiological 
view  {e.  g.  of  Ebbinghaus)  regards  the  having  of  sensations 
and  the  comparing  of  them  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  while 
the  psychological  view  decisively  distinguishes  these  experi- 
ences. This  difference  arises  because  the  physiological  inter- 
pretation avoids  psychological  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  an  unjustifiable  overemphasis  of  the  difference  between  the 
physiological  and  psychological  points  of  view  to  regard  intensity 
as  a  physical  magnitude,  which  has  been  mistakenlymtroduced 
into  psychology,  and  therefore  to  call  it  a  particular  direction 
of  quality,  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  notion  of  clearness.  The 
specific  character  of  sensation-intensity,  and  its  occasional 
functional  interdependence  with  quality,  does  not  prevent  its 
being  essentially  different  from  quality.  This  difference  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  compare  as  immediately  analogous  the  inten- 
sity-changes of  the  various  sense- modalities.  And  clearness 
and  intensity  of  sensation  are  by  no  means  the  same.  The 
clear  sensation  may  have  slight  intensity,  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  limens  for  attention  and  for  sensation  are  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  distinct.* 

Wundt's  language  here  shows  that  he  accepts  the  position 
that  the  intensities  of  any  sense- modality  are  in  a  sense  as 

1  O.  c,  II,  305.  «  O.  c,  I,  541. 

'  C/.,  €.  g.,  o.  c,  I,  466.  *  O.  c,  I,  SSI. 
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apeci6c  to  it  as  its  qualities.  And  his  final  argument  against 
the  ideotificatiou  of  clearness  aud  intensity  itivulves  a  new 
reason,  not  heretofore  stated,  and  not  made  explicit  here,  for 
not  aocef>ling  clearness  as  an  attribute.  This  is,  that  since  the 
limen  for  attention  and  that  for  sensation  are  distinct,  we  have 
some  sensations  without  any  clearness-vahie. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sum  up  the  discussions  of  the  fourth 
period.  It  adds  nothing  to  those  preceding  except  further  ex- 
emplification of  working- principles,  and  the  statement  of  the 
place  of  attentioa  in  analytic  method. 

Looking  over  the  whole  conrse  of  Wundt's  literary  activity, 
then,  it  would  seera  that  the  principles  of  analysis  which  we 
were  able  to  find  in  the  work  of  the  first  period  have  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  The  method  of  analysis,  the  func- 
tions of  the  experiment,  and  the  distinction  of  psychological 
procedure  from  that  of  logic  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
physics  aud  physiology  ou  the  other,  have  been  far  more  pre- 
cisely set  forth.  But  the  fundamental  principles  have  remained 
the  same,  and,  indeed,  because  of  the  natural  diversion  of  at- 
tention as  the  field  enlarged,  are  perhaps  not  so  clear  in  some 
respects  in  these  later  works  as  in  the  earlier. 

This  being  true,  it  would  seem  that  that  part  of  T)r.  Wash- 
bum's  criticism  with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied  falls  to 
the  ground.  Wundt's  criterion  fur  tbi;  elements,  in  the  light 
of  his  practice  and  of  all  his  writing,  is  precisely  that  they  are 
"the  simplest  phenomena  that,  as  capable  of  being  experienced 
apart  from  each  other,  may  be  attended  -to  separately,"'  pro- 
vided we  qualify  this  'apart  from*  and  'attended  to'  so  that 
they  do  not  involve  isolation.  As  we  have  already  stated  it, 
"the  fact  that  marks  off  the  clement  is  its  separability,  the 
fact  (that  is)  that  while  no  breach  can  be  made  in  it,  yet  it  can 
be  experienced  in  different  menial  contexts."  This  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  element  from  its  attributes.  The  pitch  of  a 
simple  tone  Is  indeed  itself  simple;  but  it  cannot  move  into  an 
entirely  different  context,  because  it  cannot  he  exjierienced 
without  some  tonal  mtcnsity.  The  simple  tone  itself,  however, 
may  be  divorced  in  experience  from  all  other  sensations  of 
soand. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  passages  on  this  matter  in  the 
Grundriss  and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Pkysiologiscfu  PsychologU 
have  a  certain  ambiguity,  if  taken  by  themselves.  The  possi- 
bility of  misconception  had  probably  not  occurred  to  Wundt, 
and  he  failed  to  make  his  statements  sufEcieutly  precise.  But 
bis  meaning  is  clear  if  one  considers  the  use  he  makes  of  his 
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principles  in  these  same  works,  and  still  more  so  when  one  calls 
his  earlier  works  to  aid. 

As  for  the  attributes,  we  have  found  that  Wundt  makes  use  of 
four  criteria  to  distinguish  them,  instead  of  merely  the  one  to 
which  the  critic  refers.  One  of  these  is  sj'stematic;  the  two  attri- 
butes of  quality  and  intensity  are  necessary  and  also  sufficient 
to  make  the  element  self-contained  as  structural.  Another, 
that  of  independent  variability,  allows  us  to  hold  the  two  at- 
tributes apart  from  each  other.  Finally,  as  immediate  marks 
of  the  attributes,  we  have  the  introspective  fact  that  all  ele- 
ments have  these  attributes  as  inseparable  peculiarities,  and 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  relation  of  the  element  to  the 
complex.  Wundt,  as  has  been  seen,  would  hold  that  clearness 
is  ruled  out  as  an  attribute  under  both  of  these  last  two  heads. 
The  sensation  comes  above  the  limen  before  clearness  attaches 
to  it. 

It  would  certainly  seem,  therefore,  that  the  critic  has,  in  this 
question  of  the  attributes  especially,  relied  too  much  on  the 
wording  of  one  or  two  isolated  passages.  It  is  true  that  all 
four  of  these  reasons  for  selecting  quality  and  intensity  as  the 
elementary  attributes  are  not  stat^  with  equal  clearness  by 
Wundt.  But  they  are  those  which  he  uses, — and  that  is  the 
important  point,  as  Dr.  Washburn  herself  suggests. 


A  CASE  OF  SYMBOLISTIC  WRITING  WITH  SENILE 
DELUSIONS.' 


By  ASMOtD  I..  Gbseu.,  Fellow  in  Clark  UoiverBttjp. 

The  symbolistic  writing,  which  tve  are  about  to  describe,  is 
instructive  because  it  furnishes  in  more  than  usual  detail  some 
picture  of  the  mental  processes  which  may  dominate  a  deluded 
mind.  In  the  present  iustance  the  writing  is  a  dally  practice 
and  constitutes  a  tangible,  progressive  record,  which,  although 
it  cannot  be  inteq)reted  in  its  entirety,  is  replete  with  interest 
and  suggestion. 

The  executor  of  the  "picturesque  writing."  as  he  prefers  to 
call  it.  was  born  in  New  England  iu  1837.  He  is  a  rather 
healthy  looking  man,  above  medium  height,  without  marked 
^gnsofage  or  decrepitude;  no  tremor  in  his  hands;  somewhat 
restless,  piercing  eyes;  an  active,  eager  gait.  He  enjoyed  a 
common  school  education  which  he  ha.s  supplemented  by  not  a 
little  reading  in  newspapers  and  books  of  a  religious  nature. 
He  knows  his  bible  well,  has  a  good  memory  for  recent  as  well 
as  past  events,  a  good  vocabulary  and  a  fluent  speech.  For 
most  of  bis  life  be  has  been  a  steady,  industrious  laboring  maa 
of  reticent  disposition.  His  present  occupation,  so  far  as  he 
has  any,  is  vending  a  liniment,  the  formula  for  which  he 
claims  to  have  received  from  the  Lord.  Recently  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  curiosity  which  bis  extraordinary  writing  ex- 
cites and  sells  specimens  of  it  "to  the  boys,'*  at  a  price. 

Only  a  few  facts  of  heredity  are  demonstrable.  The  father 
of  J.  D.  was  a  stern,  self-determined,  powerful  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  who  received  a  solemn  "call"  to  enter  the  pulpit  on  the 
occasion  of  a  thunderstorm  through  which  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  addressed  him.  This  dramatic  event  probably  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  son,  who  now  speaks  with  great  rev- 
erence of  his  "sainted  father,"  calls  him  the  Perfect  Man,  and 
often  alludes  to  bim  in  bis  picturesque  writing. — "My  father 
never  read  a  sermon.  He  preached  and  looked  upon  his  hear- 
ers." "The  Holy  Bible,  God,  and  Common  Sense  inspired 
my  sainted  father  to  learn  his  sermons  while  at  work  in  the 
field."  The  mother  is  also  reported  to  have  been  a  strongly 
religious  minded  woman. 

J.  D.  himself  relates  how  his  grandmother  used  to  impress 
bim,  as  a  child,  with  the  horrors  of  hell  fire,  how  she  used  to 
show  him  the  devil,  peeping  through  the  window,  etc.     He 

'/fuMor'j  Note. — I  with  to  acknowledge  my  jndebtedoesa  to  PresI- 
dent  Hall  for  snggcsting  the  study  ttnd  for  bts  kindly  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper. 
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tells  a  long  and  tragic  story  of  a  childhood  dispute  he  had  with 
his  father  on  the  subject  of  infant  damnation. — Why  should 
bis  little  unbaptized  cousin  be  doomed  to  roast  in  an  eternal 
hell?  "When  the  wind  blew  about  the  eaves  they  told  me  it 
was  my  cousin  moaning."  He  relates:  "I  began  to  hate  God. 
I  never  knew  before,  that  God  made  hell.  'What  a  mean  fel- 
low God  is,'  I  thought;  I  rolled  up  my  6sts  at  him,  ready  to 
knock  him  down  if  I  saw  him."  In  one  of  these  precocious 
debates,  be  says  he  kicked  the  bible  across  the  floor.  Mak- 
ing some  allowance  here,  for  retrospective  falsification,  the 
facts  still  point  to  an  intense  religious  environment  superim- 
posed upon  a  predisposing  hereditary  basis. 

A  brief  history  of  the  case  will  show  that  it  passed  only  in  a 
most  general  way  through  the  characteristic  stages  of  true 
paranoia.  Throughout  his  life  J.  D.  was  inclined  to  be  gloomy 
and  brooding  by  spells,  and  to  fall  without  serious  provocation 
into  moods  of  obstinacy  during  which  he  would  not  speak  for 
days  at  a  time  to  wife  or  brother.  Sometimes  he  showed  a 
grim  determination  in  his  manner  of  work,  carrying  on  his  oc- 
cupation with  a  semi-fanatic  disregard  for  fatigue  or  injuries, 
and  taking  inward  pride  in  the  triumph  of  his  will.  Two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  he  surprised  his  friends  by  an  unwonted  eflFu- 
siveness.  He  bubbled  over  with  expressions  of  his  exalted 
sense  of  well  being,  declaring  he  was  a  young  man  again  and 
had  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  He  was  extravagantly  cour- 
teous, generous,  hospitable.  When  some  schoolboys  pelted 
his  weather-beaten  umbrella,  he  took  it  as  huge  fun,  arguing 
that  they  were  not  to  be  blamed, — but  more  of  this  umbrella 
later.  Only  once  did  he  have  a  glint  of  suspicion  about  his 
meutal  deterioration;  but  his  anxiety  was  very  brief,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  defective  memory  was  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  insanity,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  could 
still  repeat  a  sermon  after  having  heard  it.  This  mistaken  no- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  insanity  may  have  hastened  an  accept- 
ance of  the  delusions  that  were  emerging  in  his  consciousness. 

These  delusions  were  from  the  first  almost  exclusively  of  an 
expansive  nature.  The  ideas  of  persecution  which  are  so 
characteristic  in  the  development  of  paranoia,  took  only  a  very 
mild  form,  and  were  always  offset  by  ideas  of  grandeur;  thus, 
immediately  after  attributing  poisonous  qualities  to  the  oil 
with  which  he  came  into  contact  in  the  factory,  he  received 
from  the  Lord  a  remedy  to  cure  the  evil  effects ;  and  when  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Church  thwarted  him  in  his  desire  to 
preach  he  declared  that  he  was  misunderstood,  even  as  Christ 
was  misunderstood,  and  proceeded  to  call  down  grandiose,  re- 
ligiose imprecations  upon  them.  .  He  claims  that  his  present 
omniscience  and  grand  prerogative  came  to  him  suddenly,  in 
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jtomething  like  a  gIoriou!t  transfiguration  during  which  be 
bruke  uut  into  song,  singing  as  never  he  had  before.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  onset  of  the  delusions  was  gradual,  and 
their  de\'eIopment  can  be  roughly  traced.  Simultaneously 
with  the  feeling  of  elation  and  well  being  already  mentioned, 
he  evinced  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  "holy  healers"  then  be- 
ing reiK>rted  in  the  newspaiwrs.  He  declare*!  their  miracles 
were  easy  and  tried  his  hand  at  healing  one  of  his  friends,  by 
making  passes  over  him,  etc.  He  also  began  to  sit  up  nights 
and  tried  the  strength  of  his  will  on  his  wife  to  pmre  that  he 
could  rouse  her  from  sleep  at  any  hour  by  the  power  of  his 
mind.  Later  he  gave  way  to  less  self-centered  ideas  and  be- 
cnme  the  ]io!tsive  instrument  of  a  series  of  "  wimderful  manifes- 
tations," which  took  place  after  midnight.  These  manifesta- 
tions consisted  of  jerkings  of  the  arms  and  body  :  they  were 
ascribed  to  an  outside  infiueuce.  variously  interpreted  as  ema- 
nating from  his  "sainted  father"  or  the  Heavenly  Lord. 

After  this  experience  the  developments  are  more  ra[ii<l.  He 
talks  of  going  out  into  the  world  to  preach.  The  delusions 
grow  to  Ije  more  and  more  compellinK;  at  first  only  of  the  na- 
ture of  iucidental,  nightly  adventures,  they  finally  become  all 
engrossing  Kraft-Ebbing's  description  of  paranoia-rrli'siosa 
applies*:  "Sublime  feelings  of  the  .snflFiision  of  divine  spirit 
through  a  sinful  Iwdv  rise  into  consciousness,  and  sweep  him 
from  all  earthly  interests  and  cares  "  So  J.  D.  gives  up  his 
employment,  ceases  to  pay  bis  rent,  no  longer  brings  provi- 
•  sions  to  the  house.  lets  his  insurance  run  out,  and  when  his 
wife  writes  to  him  about  the  wood-pile  he  replies  with  grandi- 
ose allusions  to  his  heavenly  mission:  'The  Lord  is  running 
him;'  Providence  will  provide.  With  time  the  vague  manifesta- 
tions mentioncft  above  take  on  a  definite  form  and  are  6lled 
with  a  definite  content,  determined  by  his  former  religious 
brooding.  He  feels  himself  called  upon  to  denounce  the  belief 
in  hell  and  water  baptism.  The  aimless  jerkings  of  his  arras 
and  hands  evolve  into  the  controlled  movements  of  a  pen  upon 
pafxrr.  and  for  hours  at  a  time  during  his  nightly  vigils  he 
writes  down  what  the  Lord,  his  sainted  father.  Nature,  or  the 
Creative  Influence  dictate  to  him.  He  claims  to  have  all  things 
revealed  to  him  "from  6.000  years  before  Adam  to  the  final 
crash  of  judgment  '  He  becomes  the  self-styled  "Christian 
Naturalist,"  "The  Inspired  J.   D.."  "The  Cleansed   T^per." 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  unique  feature 
of  this  case — the  writing,  of  which  examples  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  inspired  executor  of  this 
strange  script  has,  since  January,  1904.  filled  some  ten  vol- 
umes, making  a  total  of  ab<»ut  i.ocxj  pages,  to  say  nothing  of 
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numerous  letters  aud  other  individual  docutneDts.  One  uf  the 
volumes  before  me  contains  90  pages,  and  according  to  the 
dates,  it  took  htm  a  furtiii^ht  to  complete  It.  At  first  thej 
books  were  sacred  property  which  no  human  eye  was  privilegedj 
lo  Ijchold,  for  they  contained,  as  he  declared,  the  re\'ealed 
groundwork  for  future  serinonR.  One  bundle  of  books  carefully 
wrapped  in  paper  bears  the  following  label:  "  For  Curiosity. 
Not  for  adniiraiioti;  but  for  a  better  purpose.  Sacred  forever. 
Don't  open."  lUit  this  injunction  i.^  now  antiquated;  for  the' 
author  of  the  volumes  takes  pleasure  in  displaying  them  when* 
ever  he  has  an  opportunity.  He  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
his  frequeut  inability  to  read  what  he  has  written  in  the  past; 
but  saves  himself  by  insisting  that  the  books  are  of  private  and  | 
personal  importance  only;  they  will  be  bequeathed  to  some  ar- 
chive for  the  curious  wonderment  of  posterity,  not  its  enligbt- 
enment.  The  author  himself  does  not  refer  to  the  !«ick 
volumes,  It  would  be  useless,  he  argues;  he  knows  them  all. 
Rewrites,  be  explains,  as  a  matter  of  self  education,  to  get  in- 
to rapport  with  Nature,  the  Creative  Influence,  aud  in  some 
mysterious  compliance  to  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Whatso- 
ever ihy  hand  iindelh  to  do.  do  it  with  thy  might."  "It  is," 
lie  says,  "to  educate  myself  through  my  hands." 

The  entries  from  day  to  day  have  no  connection  with  each 
other,  and  are  limited  toe  rather  definite  range  of  ideas.  They 
are  largely  in  the  nature  of  aphorisms  and  special  command- 
ments, both  original  and  garbled.  Following  is  a  selection  of 
examples  largely  drawn  from  three  volumes  written  during  th< 
early  part  of  the  present  year: 

God — Nature — Kove.  No  formality  here.  Midnight  reve- 
lations.    Come  and  see,  just  as  you  be.      (Title  page. ) 

God,  Nature,  my  Saviuur,  Angels,  Reason,  Common-sense, 
and  the  Holy  Bible  inspire  me. 

Superstition  makes  men  fear. 

Why  has  a  man  a  right  to  make  law  more  uujtist  than  God's 
law? 

Faith  without  works  avails  nothing. 

The  mystery  of  life  is  solved:  Harmony.  Holy  Bible,  Nature, 
Reason. 

'Look  up"  elevates.  "Lie  dowu"  rests.  "Bow  down" 
degrades. 

A  man  must  obey  Nature's  laws  in  order  to  be  happy. 

God  has  winked  at  man's  ignorance  too  toug  already.    Awake: 
thou  that  sleepest  and  Christ  will  give  thee  light. 

I  will  fight  until  death  in  defense  of  God's  Holy  Bible. 

I  am  will.     Fight  for  Cod  and  Humanity  forever. 

Friends  reproach  me.     1  care  not.     God  is  with  me. 

In  the  name  of  God  and  Reason  teach  what  Christ  taught. 
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Let  woman  enlist  with  a  will  equal  rights. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  too  fiendish  to  be  al- 
^^  lowed. 

H.    We  learn  from  nature,  truth;  from  man,  falsehood. 
H       My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me. 
^F      I  fully  understand  what  my  mis.sion  is  and  the  influence  that 
impels  me  on. 

My  Saviour  and  angels  are  waiting  for  me;  now  tell  me  what 
can  I  fear? 
'^m       God  is  Nature.     Nature  inspired  Moses  to  write  the  law. 
B      A  correct  concept  of  Ck>d  and  duty   is  not   taught  in  any 
1      Christian  pulpit  to-day- 

0  God,  open  the  ej-es  of  stupid  pastors. 

1  am  agent  for  a  .  ,  .  enterprise,  demonstrator  of  what 
Christ  meant. 

■      Denied  by  the  platform  ,     Try  the  press.     I  will. 

Sixty  years  of  pent  up  force  caused  indescribable  misery  all 
from  being  taught  an  accursed  doctrine. 

Teach  woman  to  maintain  dignity  of  purpose  and  to  insist 
upon  her  right  to  protect  herself  and  offspring. 

Pure  hearts  see  God,  Nature,  Harmony,  Heaven. 

Ignorance  creates  criminality  and  crime. 

If  we  are  living  in  harmony  with  Nature,  we  need  no 
baptism. 

Baptism  is  mockery  if  our  lives  are  impure.  If  pure,  we 
need  no  baptism. 

Progress  in  the  thought  to-day:  Reason,  common  sense,  faith- 
ful service,  pure  heart,  means  harmony.  Heaveu. 

The  Church  to-day  is  cursed  by  inettectual  formalism. 

God  speed  the  day  when  our  Holy  Bible  will  be  understood 
thoroughly  by  all. 

■      Can  woman  the  noblest,  fall  the  lowest? 
Hell  is  a  condition  of  mind. 

God,  Nature,  Creative  Influence,  Spirit  Force  can  tie  seen  by 
the  pure  in  heart.     Without  holiness  no  one  can  see  the  Lord. 

All  pastors  and  pulpits  are  as  useless  as  ancient  pottery. 

Baptism  from  Heaven,  by  living  in  harmoay  with  Nature, — 
the  «)nly  genuine  baptism. 

The  Holy  Bible  is  30  plain  a  fool  can  understand.  Why  don't 
others?  God  speed  the  day  when  ignorance  shall  be  unknown 
in  a  Christian  pulpit. 

Ye  are  in  harmony    with   Nature.     All  things  will  be  seen. 
All  spirit  power  needed  will  be  at  your  disposal, 
do  the  works  here  spoken. 

Money  never  cured  a  leprous  body. 

Home  is  what  we  make  it. 
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Pastors  are  of  no  more  value  than  old  time  vessels  in  modern 
houses. 

Nature-God  has  fouud  a  faithful  Christian  child. 

John  the  Baptist  and  others  adupt^  a  form  that  caused  bai 
re^iulta. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  confined  within  ourselves. 

Were  this  my  last  breath,  facia;^  King  Death,  this  grai 
thought  I  would  leave  to  cheer  us:  Water  Raj>Ii!>m  in  any  fori 
is  a  damnable  curse,  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Jesus. 

The  ]»astor  should  experiment  upon  potterj*  instead  of  bu* 
man  brains.     Shame! 

Does  my  duplicate  exist  on  the  earth  to-day? 

Turning  now  to  the  peculiarittes  of  the  script  in  which  th 
revealed  sayings    are  all    hut  concealed,    the  question    ari^r' 
to  what  extent  do  the  "picturesque"  departures  from  nor-! 
mal  standards  have  a  meaning?     This  is,  at  once,  the  mn 
interesting  and  difficult  question.     I  am  convinced  that  man 
of  the  fantastic  variations  of  the  letters,  and  the  strange  irreg 
ularities  in  their  arrangement  are  whimsical  rather  than  syni 
lx)lic.     The  employment  of  doLs,  faces,  extra  lines,  etc.,  is  oftci 
dictated  by   purely   aesthetic  and  spatial  requirements.      A! 
though  there  is  evidence  that  the  writer  used  to  make  a  rough 
preliminary   sketch  of  the  page,  it  seems  that  he  now   work: 
with  a  very  incomplete  visual  image,  allowing  this  image  t 
develup  as  liis  pen   rather    aimlessly    proci^etls  in   the  sinuoi 
lines  with  which  his  writing  abounds.     That  is,  he  indulges' 
in   these   fantastic  deviations  from  the  beaten  path,  to  produce" 
that  sense  of  passivity  to  a  Gutdiug  Power,  which  pasKiven 
is  at  once  the  essence  of  his  self  deception,  and  for  us  the  sig 
of  a  disordered  inhibition.     To  the  question,  "Why   did  yott; 
make  that  ^  that  way?"  he  answers,  "The  Creative  Influence 
prevailed  upon  me  to  make  it  so."  Often  there  is  no  more  lo 
be  said. 

We  should,  however,  not  be  surprised  lo  find  a  certain 
gree  of  symbolism.  The  paranoiac  described  by  Noyes  (.-/« 
Journal  0/  Psythotogy.  Vols.  I  and  II)  had  a  veritable  passion? 
for  symbolizing  which  he  carried  even  to  the  decorations  of  his 
room.  Sometimes  this  tendency  is  so  marked  as  to  lead  alien- 
ists to  use  the  term  "symbolizing  insanity."  Similar  to  this 
is  the  tendency  toward  mysticism  which  Mcpherson  says 
(Mental  Affection,  p.  217)  may  lead  to  the  "formation  of  new 
words  to  express  terms  which  are  the  products  of  the  patient' 
diseased  imagination."  Cfaaddock  also  says  (Outlines  of  Psy 
chiatry,  p.  167),  "The  speech  and  writing  of  the  paranoiac  often 
show  striking  peculiarities.  Certain  words  are  created  that 
have  a  significance  only  for  him;  in  his  writing  he  em  ' 
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certain  signs  and  symbols  that  have  for  him  some  mystic  or 
delusional  meaning." 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  case  of  J.  D.  exhibits  this 
symliolizing  tendency.  Notice,  as  a  first  example,  the  double 
page  shown  in  Figure  3  (see  page  531  of  this  volume),  which 
reads,  li''a/cAman  wkaf  of  ikf  nighl^  Day  darttteth.  Notice 
particularly  thecomi>aratively  light  aspect  and  "upward  effect" 
of  the  right  hand  page,  which  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiment.  The  faces  look  upward;  the  three  hand.s  of  the  let- 
ter /  all  point  upward,  and,  of  course,  the  ladder  (//)  mounts 
upward.  Pages  which  have  a  gloomier  sentiment  and  speak 
of  "a  covenant  with  death"  and  "an  agreement  with  hell," 
present  a  darker  aspect;  a  mass  of  black  serjients,  for  example, 
and  the  hands  point  downward. 

Such  a  contrast  is  clearly  shown  in  Figure  4-  The  left  page 
reads.  Misery,  Knowledge  is  IVeai-ness.  £vi/.  The  right 
page  reads.  Happiness.  Knowledge  is  Pmver.  Good.  Com- 
pare the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  letters  /of  the  left  is 
and  the  right  is.  and  of  the  words  Miser)i  and  Happiness.-  no- 
tice also  the  frail  lines  of  the  word  Weakness,  and  the  snaky 
appearance  of  Misery  and  Evil.  This  putting  of  oppositcs  side 
by  side  is  not  uncommon. 

Figure  5  reads,  Ch&sen  of  (iod-Naiure  for  a  Purpose.  Be 
Piftn.  (Jod-  /Mature- Reason- Jesus  Christ-Heaven  Everywhere. 
Yours  Forever.  The  central  figure  of  the  left  page  is  the  I.ion 
of  the  Tribe  of  Juclah,  and  is  a  very  [rc<iucnt  symbol  fur  Christ. 
(See  Rev.  5:5.)  The  involved  and  interwoven  manner  of  writ- 
ing God-Nature,  etc. .  is  an  attempt  of  the  writer  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  "identity  philosophy."  or  his  "philosophy  and 
water;"  that  is.  his  idea  of  the  Oneness  of  God,  Nature,  Love, 
Reason,  Truth,  S]>irit  Force,  Creative  Influence,  Spirit  T,ifc, 
ITnseen  Power.  He  likes  to  combine  all  thei«e  in  thought  and 
writing  into  one  unitary  conception. 

Figure  6  does  not  contain  much  symbolism.  The  dots  may 
be  vaguely  interpreted  as  spirit  eyes,  and  the  faces  as  spirit 
forms.  This  siieclmeii  shows  how  intricate  and  baffling  the 
writing  may  become.  With  sufficient  shiftings  of  the  base 
line,  however,  it  may  be  made  to  read  as  follows:  Would  you 
de  a  real  man  copy  from  Nature.  Christ  was  a  Nafnralist  Spirit 
Force.  Accept  Christ.  Do  his  7vill  and  be  a  medium.  ^Forgive 
them.' 

Figure  7  is  an  important  document,  being  drawn  up  on  Eas- 
ter day.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  legend  /Cey  to  Heaven, 
this  specimen  is  truly  ideographical.  Heginiiing  at  the  bottom 
(for  the  motif  is  "L'p!")  we  have  the  three  links  of  Fraternity, 
Love,  Truth,  symbolizing  the  Odd  Fellow  Lodge;  next  come 
the  compass  and  square  of  Masonry,  and  then  the  crucifix, 
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bearing  the  face  of  Christ,  which  stands  for  Christianity.  Br 
these  three  steppinj;  stones  we  mount  upward  until.  Eureka! 
we  are  in  Heaven.  The  close  councction,  in  the  drawing,  be- 
tween the  three  stepping  stones  is  noteworthy. 

Figure  lo  represents  the  >'.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Cftureh  (Pro. 
testaiit),  the  two  institutions  against  which  our  subject  has 
semi -persecutory  ideas  for  reasons  already  given.  They  are 
so  closely  associated  in  bi.s  thnught  that  he  calls  ttiem  the 
Twins.  Figure  9  is  the  letter  /  taken  from  this  word  '/uini, 
as  it  appears  in  one  of  the  entries.  Figure  14  represents  the 
Twins  when,  after  a  period  of  grace  he  had  granted  them,  they 
again  rejected  hiiu.  He  lakes  his  vengeance  and  vents  his, 
contempt  in  the  expression  he  gives  to  their  faces. 

Figure  (3  is  the  letter  /in  the  word  Ulind,  and  needs  no  ex- 
planation. Fign re  15  gives  the  word  ffell  with  its  envirooi..; 
Notice  the  slender  shaft  oti  the  left,  pointing  downward,  and 
supporting  a  face  in  agouy;  notice  al.so  the  tear-drop^  on  ih 
other  faces.  Figure  16  is  the  letter  O  as  it  appears  in  the  wo: 
u'ho.  referring  to  a  simple  pastor.  It  is  again  an  effort  to  put 
the  appropriate  expression  (of  simplicity)  into  the  face. 

Figure  8  is  to  he  regarded  as  one  of  J.  D.'s signatures,  elab- 
orate and  full  of  symbolism.  The  basal  design  is  a  highly  or- 
nate boat;  the  boat  with  its  occupants  represents  his  whole  life; 
it  u  going  down  stream  to  symtiotize  his  declining  years.  The 
three  occupants  are  the  three  life  stages.  The  foremost  with  the 
infantile  face  represents  J.  D.,  as  "a  poor,  ignorant  child."  ta> 
use  his  own  self  pitying  language.  The  second  is  "yoatta 
nipped  in  the  bud."  The  third  is  "the  old  man;'*  the  lines 
above  his  eyes  which  .•suggest  wrinkles,  really  are  meant  to  in- 
dicate a  "sag"  in  his  head.  Indeed,  he  has  a  slight  dcpres.Moa 
in  the  top  of  his  skull,  which  he  claims  to  have  received  in 
childhood,  and  to  which  he  attaches  much  importance;  but  the 
origin  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fairly  successful  way  in  which 
he  has  differentiated  the  three  life  periods,  and  how  he  has  In- 
dicated in  the  second  the  idea  of  "nipped  in  the  bnd.''  Fas- 
tened to  the  keel  of  the  boat  is  the  stem  of  the  letter  N  which 
begins  the  word  Nature.  Smuggled  into  the  boat,  as  it  were, 
is  the  word  hnpetus.  In  the  wake  is  the  word  by.  Now  put- 
ling  all  this  together,  and  supplying  from  the  context  not  giv' 
in  the  engraving,  we  have  the  following:  /— y.  D.  — whoie  li/t 
symboliatk  by  the  boat  and  its  three  passtngers,  I  xeho  am  at  one 
with  Nature,  desire  the  Impetus  that  wiU  cofiu  from  an  endoru- 
ment  by*  *  *  * 

Figure  17  reads,  Create  Heaven  by  Hving  in  harmony  irith 
Nature's  Laws.  The  characteristic  ladder  H  wUich  begins  the 
words  Heaven  and  Harmony  is  this  time  connected  at  the  bot- 
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tom  with  a  symbol  for  Spirit  Force,  which  Spirit  Force  must 
furnish  Ihc  monientuni  by  which  we  are  enabled  lo  mount  ihe 
ladder  to  Heaven.  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  the 
familiar  Lion  0/ the  Tribe  0/  Judah.  and  omnccled  with  the 
letter  t  in  Create  he  is  presenC  again.  At  his  side  is  a  similar 
but  novel  figure.  \.\i^  Liouess  0/ ihe  Tribeof Judah!  Ittakes  these 
two  principles,  the  male  and  the  female,  to  Create,  hence  their 
close  attachment  to  this  word.  "The  lion  is  the  fighler;  slie  is 
more  'soggy'  (sunken  down)  ,"  was  the  explanation. 

Finally,  we  have  the  ricbly  wrought  siwcimcn  reproduced  in 
figure  18.  With  somi.' patience  the  following  can  be  deciphered: 
Forsake  ignorance:  Awake,  Read.  Water  Baptism  in  any  form 
[is  aj  Chah,  [a]  Sham.  Shame  on  ihi'  Tub.  The  ground 
work  design  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  specimen 
is  an  armless,  legions  man,  who  looks  as  solemn  aud  massive  as 
an  F.gyptian  god,  but  who  is  no  other  than  a  ba.se.  arrogant 
pastor  ready  to  "douse"  "the  degraded  persons  waiting  to  lie 
dipped. "  These  latter  are  represented  by  a  host  of  faces  above 
the  word  Tub.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  one  prostrate  fact-, 
and  two  others,  to  repre.sent  the  degraded  souls  that  hai-e  al- 
ready been  dipped.  The  pastor,  it  may  be  seen,  wears  "a 
priestly  livery,"  and  is  covered  with  many  parallel  Hues  which 
represent  his  "rigid  ignorance."  On  the  back  of  his  right 
hand  (for.  though  armless,  he  has  a  pair  of  hands)  is  written 
tgtn)  years,  referring  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
"accursed  doctrine  of  water  baptism"  has  been  preached.  His 
left  hand  bears  the  word  Wink.  Toward  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  near  the  word  'Tub  is  "Mf  Hon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah," 
winking  at  their  ignorance     (See  Acts  17:30.) 

To  the  question  "Why  should  these  last  specimens  be  so 
much  more  elaborate  than  the  first?'"  the  reply  was.  "More 
Creative  Influence,"  which  is  at  least  a  suggestion  of  an 
explanation,  aud  does  not  belie  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
genetic  development.  As  far  back  aschildhood,  we  find  a  school- 
boy propensity  to  scribble  and  sketch.  "He  was  a  great  hand 
for  such  things."  In  mature  life,  also,  he  was  wont  to  care- 
fnlly  mark  hi.s  gloves  and  otiier  personal  property  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  lodges  and  index  fingers  pointing  to  his  came. 
These  index  hands  are  very  prevalent  in  the  picturesque  writ- 
ing. It  is  related  how,  when  he  at  one  time  had  occasion  lo 
label  a  bundle  containing  a  sheepskin,  he  drew  a  sketch  of  a 
sheep  and  added  s-fc-i-n  using  this  rebus  de\'ice  in  preference 
to  the  ordinary  printed  word.  It  seeras  that  he  always  took  a 
certain  pleasure  in  the  grotesque;  he  enjoyed  the  comic  pages 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers  aud  even  copieil  some  of  thdr  fan- 
tastic des^igus;  he  was  fond  of  amusing  himself  and  friends  by 
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writing  out  "funny  notes."  in  which  curious  shapes,  carica- 
tures with  ecormous  beads  and  tiny  feet  might  appear.  Once 
he  was  repairing  a  stove,  and  on  leaving  his  work  he  drew  up 
an  elaborate  !<igti  'Closed  for  Repairs,"  and  added  aseriesof 
pictures  to  ilhistrate  a  household  event  which  happened  thai 
day.  All  these  trivial  Ihingb.  occurring  throughout  hi.tlifeaud 
ID  bis  normal  state,  acquire  a  certain  significance  in  the  Itgbt 
of  later  developments,  and  point  to  a  tind  of  incipient  carortka 
scribetidi. 

At  the  very  outset  of  fais  present  condition  he  showtrd  his' 
characteristic  lendeiicy  to  exprcHs  his  delusional  ideas  in  raoior 
term-s.  One  of  the  fir^t  concrete  things  which  the  Creative  Influ- 
ence imijelled  him  to  do.  was  to  stay  up  late  into  the  night  and 
arrange  the  seeds  of  the  Thanksgiving  pumpkin,  upon  a  Sat 
surface,  so  as  to  read.  "God  is  Love."  Soon  after  thiseveut 
came  the  uinttrelhi  incident,  which  resulted  in  the  6rst  case  ofj 
symbolistic  writing. 

It  was  a  faded,  dilapidated  umbrella  And.  to  use  his  own  bc- 
connt,  "When  I  was  watkiug  by  with  it.  a  crow^d  of  boys 
shouted  'Sboot  the  umbrella!  Shoot  the  umbrella!'  and  threw 
snowballs  at  it.  .  .  .  Kow  I  reasoned  that  the  fault  was 
not  in  the  boys,  hut  in  the  umbrella,  and  I  concluded  that  I  was 
carrj-ing  about  an  influence  thai  was  causing  somebody  to  do 
harm."  The  event  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.  and  in 
a  half  serious,  half  playful  mood,  he  made  sketch  after  sketch 
of  the  old  umbrella,  which  became  the  poiut  of  departure  for  a 
great  amount  of  brooding  and  imaginative  thinking.  The  out- 
come appears  in  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  pictur- 
esque writing.  The  portion  of  this  title  page  which  is  repro- 
duced in  Figure  i,  reads:  Past  flisiory.  Prfsenl  Dutv.  Skeot 
the  (Jmbrrlla!  Whatsoet'Cr  ihy  Hand  findeth  to  do.  Do  it  tritk 
all  thv  might.  The  umbrella  in  the  iip|)er  right  hand  cor- 
ner being  the  old  one.  represents  p^it  history,  an  antiquated 
doctrine,  w.Hlcr  baptism;  the  other  new  umbrella  (differentiated 
by  the  modern  parasol  handle)  stands  for  present  duty,  and  the 
scriptural  passage  is  in  some  way  considered  an  injunction  to- 
do  picturesque  writing.  In  the  most  recent  specimens  the  old  I 
umbrella  still  crops  out  as  a  symbolistic  device,  uu  doubt  of 
exceptional  importance.  Figure  ii  is  part  of  a  document 
which  sjKaks  of  Anrirnt  History,  Andmt  Pottery  and  a  Col- 
lapsed  Patent.  The  6nal  /in  the  word  Patent  is  shown,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  idea  of  collapse  is  symbolized  by  turn- 
ing a  stripped  umbrella,  up  side  down.  lu  Figure  12,  again, 
there  is  a  reference  to  Past  History  and  Water  Baptism.  No- 
tice the  letter  i  in  Paptisnt  which  is  the  uUl  umbrella  again. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  wc  are  dealing  with  a  mind  in 
which  the  associative  processes,  though  not  running  riot,  are 
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very  volatile;  and  what  is  symbolism  but  associative  ihinkinK 
raised  to  a  high  power?  J.  D.  is  by  no  means  a  prosaic  individ- 
ual for  whom  A  always  suggests  B.  Indeed  he  has  tried  his 
band  at  versification,  and  e%'iuces  a  delight  in  figures  of  speech. 
Once  he  went  out  ot  his  way  to  tell  me  that  the  same  Force 
which  bears  the  nightingale  down  will  also  bear  him  upward; 
aod  on  another  occasion  be  abruptly  began  to  speak  of  a  tree. 
"I  think  of  myself  as  a  tree,  The  trunk  is  my  liody,  the 
InraDchcs,  my  head;  the  shoots  are  my  thoughts."  His  wit  is 
ntroble.  When  asked  "Why  is  your  liniment  necessary;  why 
can't  faith  in  God  alone  cure?"  he  promptly  answered.  "  We 
needScieJice  to  assist  Nature."  When  about  to  wrap  up  some 
books,  instead  of  .saying  "I  must  put  them  into  a  bundle,"  he 
said.  "I  must  make  a  consolidation."  All  this  indicates  a  far 
removal  from  prosaic  thinking.  Recall  in  this  connection  his 
salient  manner  of  diffeteutiating  the  Lion  and  the  Lioness  of  the 
Tribe  of  Judab.  He  delights  iu  drawing  contrasts,  and  mak- 
ing swift  transitions  in  thought  and  emotional  expression, 
"I  am  just  as  able  in  sarca.-;ni  as  1  am  on  the  height  of  sub- 
limity. 1  am  the  eagle  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  the  Lioni 
of  Water  ]iapti-sm  below  may  growl,  but  I  can  scream,  by  the 
grace  of  Jesus,  I  can  scream." 

The  pictorial  tendencies  of  Ihis  manuer  of  thought  are  car- 
ried into  the  picturesque  writing,  and  although  this  writing  is 
too  consistently  alphabetic  tu  be  called  pictographical,  it  is  of- 
ten so  symbolistic  as  to  suggest  analogies  lo  the  productions  of 
the  primitive  mind.  And  since  ibis  is  a  case  of  senile  involu- 
tion, similarities  to  ibe  workings  of  tbechild  mind  present  them- 
selves even  more  strongly.  Consider,  for  example,  the  general 
character  of  a  child's  .spontanitnis  drawing  and  the  facile  im- 
agination which  causes  the  child  to  anthropomorphi^^e  and 
endijw  with  personality  the  otherwise  stupid  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  when  J.  D  is  iu  the  act 
of  writing,  the  page  teems  with  pictorial  imagery  and  scintil- 
lates with  emotional  values.  Once  he  called  my  attention  to  a 
series  of  parallel  lines  which  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
capitalletter  />  in  the  word  DamnahSr.  "Sec  those  firm  drawn 
lines,"  he  said  with  some  intensity:  "they  indicate  rigidity  ol 
pariKjse,  . strength;  they  show  my  indomitable  will."  To  the 
diseased  mind,  even  the  simple  drawing  of  a  line  may  have  a 
symbolic  meaning  and  an  emotional  content  that  is  hard  for  us 
to  understand,  unless  perhaps  we  get  a  hint  from  \\\^  Einfuhlnng 
Cfeeling  id  J  theory  of  the  a-stheticians.  According  to  this  the- 
ory the  psychology  of  syrabolization  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  association,  but  we  must  consider  it  "an 
investiture  of  the  object  with  the  observer's  own  idea  and 
feeling."     As  Lipps  illustrates  it,   "I  sympathize  with  the 
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[Doric]  column's  maoner  of  holding  itself  and  attribnte  to  it 
qualities  of  life  ..."  Now,  if  this  is  possible  with  the 
normal  mind,  on  a  normal  emotional  level,  how  much  more 
possible  is  it  for  a  disordered  mind,  which  is  hyper-responsive 
emotionally,  and  loves  to  run  in  allegorical  channels.  How 
natural  for  such  a  mind  to  animate  its  own  art  products  and 
exhibit  with  great  intensity  this  Ein/uhlung,  this  Mitfuhlung, 
Verschmelzung,  Beseelung.  William  Blake,  the  great  symbolis- 
tic artist  and  illustrator  of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  and  the 
"Book  of  Job,"  once  wrote  of  himself,  in  a  letter,  as  follows: 
"Excuse  my  enthusiasm,  or  rather  madness,  for  I  am  really 
drunk  with  intellectual  \'ision,  whenever  I  take  a  pencil  or 
graver  in  my  hand."  Such  must  be  the  general  description  of 
the  state  of  mind  which  hovers  over  the  picturesque  writing. 

The  grotesque  conformation  of  the  script,  the  sepulchral  odor 
of  the  books,  and  the  realization  that  they  were  penned  with 
long  and  patient  labor  in  the  deep  hours  of  the  night  by  a  man 
who  considered  himself  the  inspired  amanuensis  of  the  Al- 
mighty, combine  to  give  this  strange  manuscript  a  weird,  al- 
most uncanny  character.  If  we  but  had  a  complete  account 
of  the  conscious  processes  involved,  the  volumes  of  picturesque 
writing  would  constitute  a  most  valuable  psychological  docu- 
ment. 
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MINOR  STUDIES  FROM  THE   PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY  OF  VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


COUMDNICATBD   BV    M.    P.    W&SUBUKN. 


I.    SouB  Experiments  on  thk  Associative  Power 

Of   SMEU3. 


By  Aucs  Hhvwood  and  Helbk  A.  VoRTacsoR. 


The  observation  that  smells  possess  a  greater  power  to  re- 
vive past  experieuces  is  so  frequently  made  in  cvery-day  life, 
that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  attempt  a  laboratory  test  of  its 
correctness.  Ofconrse,  when  a  psychic  phenomenon  fails  to 
manifest  itself  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  laboratory  experi- 
ment, it  is  iiol  thereby  proved  to  be  an  illusion  in  ordinary 
experience.  But  at  least  its  non -occurrence  under  the  fairly 
well  known  and  simple  circumstances  of  an  experiment  would 
indicate  thai  the  ciuse  of  its  appearance  out  of  the  laboratory 
lies  among  the  complexer  conditions  that  are  not  reproduced 
by  the  method  used. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  performed  by  us  attempted  to 
test  the  power  of  smell  qualities  to  revive  pictures  which  were 
presented  to  the  observer  at  the  same  time  with  the  smells. 
The  method  followed  in  general  outline  the  Catkins  method  of 
studying  associations,  The  observer  was  allowed  to  look  at  a 
picture  laid  before  her  on  the  table  for  five  seconds,  while  tn- 
haliiig  an  odor  from  a  phial  held  lo  her  nostril  by  the  experi- 
menter. After  an  interval  of  one  minute  another  picture  and 
another  odor  were  given.  When  six  pictures  and  six  odors 
had  been  presented,  the  series  of  odors  was  given  in  a  diflerent 
order,  and  the  observer  described  whatever  imagery  was  sug- 
gested to  her  mind.  The  pictures  were  magazine  illustrations 
about  6x8  inches  in  size,  and  were  chosen  as  being  about 
eqnal  in  vividness  or  exciting  character.  It  was  not.  of  course, 
possible  to  secure  perfect  equality  of  intensity  in  the  odors,  but 
the  observer  was  instructed  to  report  whenever  an  odor  was 
disturbingly  different  in  intensity  from  the  rest. 

The  results  of  this  scries,  as  of  all  subsequent  series,  were 
treated  in  the  following  manner.  Cases  where  the  association 
between  odor  and  picture  might  have  been  due  to  primacy, 
recency,  or  vividness  were  first  ruled  out.     The  percentage  of 
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correct  associations  minus  these  cases  was  then  calculated.  In 
the  next  place  the  number  of  mistakes  was  reckoned  when  the 
association  had,  according  to  the  observer's  introspection,  taken 
place  by  means  of  an  ideational  link,  as  for  example,  when  the 
smell  of  rubber  suggests  the  accompanying  picture  of  a  booted 
man  through  the  medium  of  'rubber  boots. '  These  cases  were 
set  aside.  There  were  left,  besides  the  instances  where  no 
association  or  a  wrong  association  was  formed,  two  other 
classes:  cases  where  the  smell  revived  the  picture  for  no  reason 
whatever  so  far  as  the  observer  could  discover  by  iatrospection, 
and  cases  where  the  link  was  affective  in  its  character.  Some- 
times, for  example,  the  observer  would  connect  odor  and  pic- 
ture because  they  were  both  disagreeable,  or  both  pleasant. 
In  this  class,  too,  were  reckoned  the  cases  where  the  link  was 
a  sense  of  incongruity  between  smell  and  picture,  as  when  a  per- 
fume accompanied  a  picture  of  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The 
psychological  nature  of  'incongruity'  is  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute, but  at  least  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  an  idea  in  the  sense 
that  'rubber  boots'  is  an  idea. 

Pictures  were  used  in  this  first  series  of  tests  rather  than 
simpler  material  because  it  is  precisely  the  revival  of  such 
complex  images  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  ordinary  life,  where 
the  superiority  of  smells  as  regards  associative  power  is  supposed 
to  be  manifest.  In  the  later  series,  however,  squares  of  differ- 
ently colored  paper  were  substituted  for  the  pictures,  in  the 
hope  of  diminishing  the  number  of  associations  through  ideation- 
al links.  Although  the  work  with  the  pictures  was  thus  lefl  in- 
complete, inasmuch  as  no  experiments  were  made  testing  the 
power  of  other  material  besides  odors  to  recall  them,  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  results  for  the  first  series  is  subjoined.  The 
observers,  S.  andB.,  were  students  of  psychology  with  a  fair 
amount  of  practice  in  introspection. 

Tablb  I. 


Observer 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

S 
B 

4a 
48 

66 

77 

16 
37 

30 

2 

54 
61 

Column  I  gives  the  number  of  experiments  with  each  ob- 
server; column  II,  the  percentage  of  correct  associations  less 
obvious  cases  of  primacy,  recency  and  vividness;  column  III 
the  percentage  of  correct  associations  which  had  no  discoverable 
link;  column  IV  the  percentage  of  correct  associations  that  had 
affective  links;  and  column  V  the  percentage  -of  correct  cases 
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with  ideational  links.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  an  attempt 
to  substitute  small  squares  of  colored  paper  for  the  odors  in  the 
picture  experiments  was  abandoned  because  the  colors  practi- 
cally never  failed  to  recall  the  pictures,  as  they  were  always 
mentally  'fitted  into'  the  pictures  by  the  observer,  tbe  color  be- 
ing assigned  to  some  object  so  that  picture  and  color  formed  a 
single  perception. 

Table  11  gives  the  results  of  experiments  where  sraclla  were 
given  along  with  squares  of  differently  colored  papers,  about 
four  inches  to  a  side.  These  were  manipulated  as  the  pictures 
bad  been. 


Observer 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

S 
B 

4* 
36 

69 
58 

53 

33 

«4 

8 

59 

The  columns  have  the  same  significance  as  in  Table  I.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  despite  the  greater  complexity  of  the  pic- 
tures as  objects  of  perception  and  thecousetjueut  apparent  prob- 
ability that  ideational  links  will  be  formed  between  them  and 
the  o*lors,  the  jicrcentage  of  cases  where  such  associations  were 
actually  formed,  as  shown  in  column  V,  is  hardly  noticeably 
less  with  the  colors. 

Table  HI,  finally,  shows  the  results  of  a  series  made  with 
nonsense  syllables,  spoken  by  the  experimenter,  substituted  for 
the  smells,  and  associated  with  colors  as  iu  the  series  just  de- 
scribed. 

Tabch  III. 


Observer 

1. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

8 

4a 

88 

45 

13 

43 

B 

54 

79 

51 

14 

35 

The  following  conclusions  are  indicated  on  a.  comparison  of 
the  results,  and  by  the  introspection  of  the  obsenxrs. 

(i)  The  odors  have  uo  superiority  in  suggestive  or  asso- 
ciative power  over  the  nonsense  syllables. 

(2)  The  cases  where  the  link  is  affective  rather  than  idea- 
tional have  a  special  interest  because  it  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  smells  derive  their  associative  power  from  their  power  to 
reproduce  aflFective  states  or  moods.     Observer  S.  showed  a 
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decided  tendency  to  associate  odors  with  pictnres  by  feeling 
links  (see  Column  IV,  Table  I);  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
quite  as  successful  in  associating  odors  with  colors,  where  only 
12%  of  the  correct  associations  were  made  through  affective 
connections.  Observer  B.'s  tendency  to  associate  by  affiective 
links  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  experiments  with  nonsense 
syllables  (see  Column  IV,  Table  III)  than  in  the  smell  experi- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  the  cases  of 
'no  link'  possibly  involved  undetected  affective  connections; 
and  we  may  note,  also,  that  no  account  was  taken  of  the  in- 
stances where  the  link  may  have  been  both  ideational  and  affec- 
tive; only  where  it  was  purely  affective  was  the  case  recorded. 

(3)  Links,  ideational  or  affective,  operate  to  assist  recall 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  through  the  fact  that  where  they 
exist  they  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  impressions 
at  first  presentation.  Probably  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
effectiveness  of  incongruity,  for  example,  as  a  link  is  due  to 
the  observer's  paying  more  attention  to  the  impressions  be- 
cause they  are  incongruous.  It  is  further  worth  notice  that 
while  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  occasionally  led  to  mis- 
taken associations,  i.  e.,  if  there  were  two  unpleasant  colors  in 
a  series,  an  unpleasant  smell  might  suggest  the  one  with  which 
it  was  not  actually  experienced,  incongruity,  where  it  operated 
at  all,  always  brought  about  the  right  association.'  Its  'rela- 
tional' character  seemed  to  connect  it  inseparably  with  both 
terms  of  the  relation. 

(4)  Can  any  explanation  be  suggested  for  the  fact  that  the 
commonly  accepted  superiority  of  smells  in  associative  power 
does  not  appear  under  these  conditions  ? 

Smell  sensations  have  in  several  respects  a  peculiar  position 
among  mental  pheuomena.  They  are,  for  one  thing,  more 
isolated  than  most  other  sensational  elements.  They  come  to 
us  oftener  detached  from  closely  welded  sensation  complexes 
than  do  other  kinds  of  sensation.  Sound  elements  approach 
them  in  this  respect;  we  have  'wandering  sounds'  as  well  as 
'wandering  odors,'  but  sound  sensations  are  employed  in  inti- 
mate association  with  other  elements  in  language.  The  closest 
fusion  of  smell  sensations  with  other  kinds  occurs  in  those  quali- 
ties which  are  associated  with  tastes,  but  these  form  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  smell  qualities.  Now 
it  may  plausibly  be  supposed  that  when  a  sensation  occurs  in 
relative  isolation,  its  associative  power,  its  ceyiira!  erregende 

^  Associations  are  escribed  to  affective  links  in  these  experimesta 
simply  on  the  introspective  testimony  of  the  observers  that  a  common 
feelme  tone  was  the  cause  of  associating  two  processes.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  prejudice  the  qaestton  as  [o  how  far  affective  processes  may 
properly  be  said  to  mediate  association. 
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Wirksamkeii,  to  use  Kiilpe's  phrase,  may  be  less  restricted  to 
one  nniform  set  of  accompanying  elements  than  if  it  ordinarily 
occurs  in  a  complex. 

Further,  any  given  smell  quality  is  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence in  our  mental  life.  This  is  due  to  two  circumstances: 
the  enormous  number  of  qualitative  di£ferences  in  smells,  and, 
still  more,  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  smell  is  so  readily  fatigued. 
The  smells  that  constantly  surround  us  disappear  from  our 
consciousness  through  fatigue;  compared  to  the  frequency  with 
which  we  experience  all  the  visual  qualities  and  auditory  quali- 
ties, we  experience  a  distinct  sensation  of  smell  very  rarely. 

The  result  is  that  smell  sensations  as  they  occur  in  ordinary 
life  are  attended  to  in  a  greater  degree,  and  more  for  their  own 
sake,  as  it  were,  than  any  other  sensation  qualities.  The  smell 
of  box  recalls  a  garden  frequented  in  childhood ;  no  visual  quality 
and  no  auditory  quality  is  so  infrequent  and  so  detached  an 
element  of  experience  as  the  smell  of  box.  The  power  of  smells 
to  revive  associations  is  due  largely  to  the  conditions  which 
favor  attention  to  them  in  every-day  life.  Where,  as  under 
the  circnmstances  of  these  laboratory  experiments,  the  condi- 
tions are  so  arranged  that  attention  does  not  &vor  smell  sen- 
sations more  than  other  material,  such  as  nonsense  syllables,  the 
superiority  of  smells  in  associative  power  fails  to  appear. 
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A  Treatise  on  Cosmology,  by  Hbrbbrt  Nichols.  Vol.  I.  Introdnc- 
tlon,  1904.  University  Press,  Csmbridge.  Copies  of  this  book  can 
be  purchased  from  the  author.  Address;  319  CommoDwealth  Aye- 
nne,  NewtoD  Centre,  Mass.    Price,  fj.so postpaid. 

The  present  review  of  the  above  mentioned  book  is  confessedly  f nade- 
qaate;  bat  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  fact  that  private  pabli. 
cation  will  be  likely  to  delay  its  general  circulation,  warrant  some 
preliminary  account  of  it.  Although  the  book  has  been  from  the  presi 
more  than  a  year  but  one  review  of  it  has  been  noticed,  and  that  very 
brief  and  onsattsfactory. 

Dr.  Nichols  here  attempts,  on  the  basis  of  a  large  consideration  of 
the  present  data  of  physics  and  psychology,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  foundations  of  the  philosophy  of  science, 
to  constmct  a  complete  hypothesis  of  the  general  principles  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  finally  to  carry  out  these  principles  in  a  system  of  cos- 
mology that  will  cover  the  main  branches  of  human  knowledge.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  first  principles,  and  a  partial  exploitation 
of  them  within  the  respective  provinces  of  physics  and  psychology. 
At  least  the  following  sciences  are  to  be  treated  in  future  volumet: 
(ij  physics,  (2)  psychology,  (3)  sociology,  (4)  ethics  (5)  aesthetics, 
(6)  religion.  The  order  in  which  they  will  appear  is  not  clearly  in. 
dicated. 

The  introduction  contains  the  following  sections:  (i)  Scope  and 
warrant  of  this  treatise,  (2)  Historical  review  of  cosmology  in  physics, 
(3)  Historical  review  of  cosmology  within  philosophy,  (4)  Partial 
summary  to  the  present,  (5)  Quality,  (6)  Quantity,  (7)  Changeable- 
nes8,  (8)  Lawfulness,  (9)  Presentativeness,  (lo)  Personality,  (11) 
Reflections  on  these  six  ultimate  characteristics,  (12)  Recensed  ont- 
lines  for  this  treatise,  (13)  Recension  of  the  elements  and  primary 
laws  of  physics,  {,14)  Resultant  reflections. 

In  a  word,  the  chief  standpoint  of  the  work  is  to  be  "the  result  of 
developing  the  'intellectual  order'  of  Lotze,  the  'symbolized  order'  of 
Professor  Wundt,  to  clear,  exact,  and  workable  statements,  such  u 
may  be  actually  applied  in  the  practical  business  of  all  the  sciences." 
It  is,  however,  more  than  such  a  development,  and  in  some  of  its  main 
assumptions,  it  stands  over  against  the  philosophy  of  Wundt. 

The  main  result  of  the  historical  treatment  of  cosmology  within 
physics  and  philosophy  is  to  show  the  kind  of  a  cosmical  theory  that 
we  may  not  now  construct,  in  the  tight  of  historical  momentnm.  The 
story  of  the  unbroken  course  of  physical  theory  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  substances  and  entitles,  is  made  to  yield  the  concln- 
sion  that  the  world  of  physics  has  been  reduced  to  mere  space  and 
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motioa.  "May  not  tfais  aame  space  and  motion  be  rednceil  to  some 
conception  more  reconcilable  with  what  has  been  learned  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  mental  side?"  Rxaminntion  of  philosophical  theory  in 
its  biatoHcal  process  of  climlnacioQ  and  clarification  bdngii  out  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  of  i>*tychology  is  a  world  of  non-spatial,  bat 
qoAtititattfe  process  or  actuality.  The  neglect  of  qnality  hy  phyaic», 
and  of  qaantity  by  psychology  has  led  to  a  separation  of  theae  two 
worlds  in  a  way  that  can  no  loQKer  be  maintained;  science  la  now,  but 
has  oerer  until  tbta  moment  been,  ripe  (or  the  final  uuion  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  physical  sciences. 

The  aniverse  is  sensationally  qualitatire,  quantitatire.  chan^ng 
and  lawful  in  ways  symbolized  by  human  experiences  and  conceptions, 
yet  to  be  more  fully  determined  and  comprehended;  a  world  of 
one  kind  of  content,  the  absolute  kiiowledK*  of  which  ia  forever  im- 
possible; but  of  which  all  possible  knowledge  la  contained  in  such 
experience.  What  llieu  are  the  universal  cbnracteriatics  of  this  con- 
tent? These  "cosmic  traits"  prove  tobequality,  quantity,  cbaiige- 
ableness.  lawfulness,  pie4entativeuess,  personality.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  each  of  them  with  a  view  to  orlentutiug  them  within  philosophy 
and  bringing  them  to  clear  light  and  definition.  It  is  with  quality 
that  in  the  future  practical  ph^'sics  is  most  largely  and  intiuiately  to 
deal.  To  the  discovery  by  James  and  Ward  of  the  ouantitativc  char- 
acter  of  all  mental  content,  a  large  place  is  given.  The  exploitation 
of  this,  in  its  relation  to  the  elemenia  of  physics,  is  the  centre  of  the 
constructive  work  of  the  treatise.  Chaugcableneas  is  clarified  by  the 
elimination  o(  traditional  errors,  mid  brought  to  meau  that  "concrete 
qnality  and  quantity  always  are  specifically  inseparable.  Tf  one 
changes,  the  other  changes  also.  Any  change  in  either  is  absolutely 
ebange  in  both.  When  nolh  change  there  la  nothing  in  the  specific 
coatent  that  is  not  absolutely  cbuuged,"  Just  aa  causality  mu!tt  now 
be  used  only  descriptively  of  lawful  occarrcnce,  lawfulness  must  only 
be  used  descriptively  of  similar  occurrence,  that  is,  descriptive  of 
successive  similar  occurrencca  concretely  and  actually  happening. 
Presentativeness  concerns  the  unique  and  ultimate  fact  of  together- 
ness of  experience.  This  trait  is  exploited  as  fundamental  to  all 
psychology  and  cosmology.  A  presentation  is  all  the  monientary 
content  of  one  field  of  conscioosaess.  Personality  is  really  another 
aspect  of  presentativenesa.  the  rimming  of  certain  qualities  within 
one  presenlative  field.  A  personality  then  is  an  actually  existing  aud 
presentatively  isolated  stale  of  uilud.  The  humiin  mind  i»  such  a  con- 
tinnously  transforming  personality.  But  as  only  one  state  of  such  a 
transforming  personality  actually  exists  at  a  time,  therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  coamologtc  existence,  our  personality  is  but  the 
one  actually  existiug  momentary  stale.  A  personality  is  a  body  of 
.content  presentatively  joined  within  itself,  and  presentatively  dis- 
joined from  all  other  content. 

The  six  cosniir  traits  arc  pronounced  ultimate  and  universal;  no  one 
can  be  conceived  to  be  transformed  into  any  other.  They  are  then 
considered  together,  with  reference  to  their  development  in  nbilnso- 
phy  up  to  the  present  time.  They  stand  for  a  conception  of  philosophy 
that  is  purged  of  its  entities  and  confusions,  and  simplified  in  the 
light  of  the  principle  of  actuality;  simplicity,  clearness;  conerctencsa 
characterises  them.    Thus  far  the  work  is  critical,  and  negative. 

Now  as  to  the  more  positive  and  couaimctive  part  of  the  work, 
which  consists  of  an  attempt  by  means  of  these  six  cosmic  trails  to  de- 
.velop  a  simple  moalstic  scheme  into  which  the  laws  and  elements 
''  nh  of  physics  and  psychology  can  be  translated,  and  whose  princl- 
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pies  cao  b«  applied  to  all  scienceA.     No  adcqnate  prescntatino  is  pos- 
aible  wiihin  the  limits  ol  ihi«  review. 

Chapter  XII  cotitaiiii  tbe  outline  of  the  hypothesis  ot  "pbysidl 
poiata,"  which  constitatea  n  figurative  time  and  space  scheme,  m 
By>tem  of  bookkeeptog,  in  whicb  tlic  evculs  of  MieDce  cau  be  kept 
acconnt  ol  and  which  shall  reprc&ctit  adequately  the  actual  happen- 
ings that  are  therein  symbolized.  The  scheme  rest*  upon  tbe 
assnmptioa  that  cotitcut  is  qaantitativc  aud  thai  the  sum  of  all  qnaif 
titles  in  the  universe  is  forever  constunt-  The  distrfbnlion  of  Xhit 
content  into  pcrAoiialitics,  however,  is  constactly  chaagiuR.  The 
physical  point,  the  nnitof  the  time  and  space  acheroe,  is  an  tniaginarjr 
"perwoDality."  All  are  quantitatively  equal,  absolutely  separate,  sad 
oomprise  each  an  endless  series  of  one  definite  quality  (ollowing  or 
transformine  into  snother. 

Chupter  XllI  (about  luu  pu);cs)  contains  tbe  recenaion  of  the  ele* 
mcnt5  and  primary  laws  ot  physics  into  the  time  and  space  scheme. 
Tlic  three  primaryllaws  o(  pbyeics  are:  (.i)  Kvcry  quality,  when  it 
changes  to  any  other  quality  may  be  resarded.  as  changing  contin- 
nonsly  through  a  theoretically  conceived  nntver»sl,  Gxcd.  and 
reversible  order  or  Scale  of  Change  towards  or  from  the  standard  nana 
of  that  scale,  and  all  qualities  may  be  regarded  as  forever  tending  tbu 
to  change  toward  that  norm. 

Law  il.  When  any  change  occars  in  any  given  point  cbasge 
occurs  in  every  other  point  in  such  a  way  that  motion  spreads  from 
the  given  point  uniformly  and  equally  in  every  direction  of  a  sphere 
having  the  given  poinl  lor  its  centre.  (Motion  here  ai  everywhere  in 
the  scheme  means  a  certain  non-spatial  series  of  events.)  Law  III- 
All  qualities  are  forever  chauffin^  and  their  variable  distribution  is 
the  hcalc  of  Change  and  throughout  the  universe  is  such  that  while 
all  cbftDges  conform  to  Law  II  the  sum  of  their  scale  heights  is  con- 
stant. These  statements  will  indicate  to  the  physicist  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  recension  to  which  his  data  are  to  be  subjected,  to 
terms  ol  these  laws  the  common  formulas  and  notions  of  physics  art 
then  worked  out. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  the  usefulness,  and  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  theory  is  declared,  and  the  shortcomings  of  present 
conceptious,  especially  the  doctrine  of  parallelisui,  are  set  forth.  Here 
the  hypothesis  is  brought  squarely  against  some  of  the  basal  concep- 
tions of  Prof.  Wundt's  philosophy.  The  chief  point  of  contention  can 
be  explained  by  the  following  qnolation  "This  system  tWondt'S) 
assumes  two  absolmely  diKparate  sorts  of  cansslity,  one  a  mechanical 
sort  that  governs  the  ultimate  realm  of  physics,  or  in  other  words  the 
realm  of  the  author's  sensory  content;  the  other  a  psychic  sort  that 
governs  the  realm  of  the  author's  feelinKS.  The  two  aorts  are  as- 
ligned  different  realms  of  activity  as  fundamentally  separate  as  the 
two  worlds  of  Parallcliam.  Cuiversal  laws,  therefore,  are  as  tmpoMible 
nnder  this  assumption  as  under  the  most  naive  dualism. 

It  would  be  very  diaScnli  to  appraise  the  value  and  the  ultimate 
place  of  Dr.  Nichols'  hypothesis,  and  possiblv  less  desirable  for  the 
moment  than  to  look  ahead  to  its  more  immeaiatc  ejects.  Whether 
or  not  itsball  take  a  very  high  place  among  pbilt^sophic  systems  will 
depend  of  course  much  upon  the  futnre  conlributions  to  special 
science  that  the  forthcoming  volumes  may  be  supposed  to  contain. 

Among  philosophic  students  of  the  idealistic  i>ersuasion,  and  tbe 
desceudauU  of  Kant  in  general,  the  efiecl  of  such  a  treatise  is  likely 
to  be  slight.  It  speaks  a  different  langnage  from  theirs.  Their  com- 
moQ  lack  of  scientific  training  and  their  preoccupation  will  probably 
prevent  lis  leavening  much  their  loaf.    To  those  wfao  believe  that  phi- 
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losopby  ma^  legitimately  move  on  a  lower  plane  and  that  its  chief  line 
of  progreos  is  to  be  in  close  relntion  to  the  development  of  inductive 
sciences,  the  book  will  cotiic  as  a  welcome  help,  possibly  as  i  ittr- 
yrinK.  Such  will  a^ec,  in  the  main,  that  the  critical  part  of  the  work 
IS  sound  and  clear.  In  his  constructive  work  the  author  is  highly  in- 
dividual, and  onlv  ■  ver}'  lun^  aufl  severe  telling  uf  such  an  hypothe- 
sis from  the  standpoint  of  physics  and  psycholo^  can  enable  one  to 
decide  its  place.  II  it  becomes  widely  known  it  must  meet  mach 
criticism  for  it  Treats  rather  <1of;inatica1lv  some  al  the  most  ccutral 
and  burning  problems  of  both  sciences.  1*be  qucatiou  of  quantity  in 
psychology  is  so  new,  and  the  notJouft  of  it  sn  confused  thai  the 
antbor's  use  of  the  concept  as  basal  to  his  system  may  can  dottbt 
upon  its  vHlldity  in  some  minds.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  any  analysis  of  content  thst  is  psychologically  final  and  complete 
may  bcrve  also  as  a  tiasis  upon  which  the  teiiiiK  uf  pliysic^  may  be  re- 
constructed; the  fact  that  a  quantitative  psycholojjy  fits  admirably 
the  present  necdii  uf  physics,  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  general  ttscful- 
ness  of  the  hypothesis  than  of  it*  psychological  validity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  in  physks'  the  hj'pothesis  will  gain  much 
imtne<liate  rerognition.  The  physicist  finds  his  mass,  Icneth,  and 
time  so  eminently  usable,  and  he  is  as  yet  working  so  far  from  the 
foundations,  thai  lie  may  find  the  pnyrhologjcal  approach  to  his  field 
unattractive  and  too  speculative  and  abstruse.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  ordinary  physicist  can  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  quality. 
It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  assure  the  physicist  thai  there  is  a  way  of 
treating  the  problems  of  physics,  that  is  more  fundamental  Lb&n  the 
physical,  and  that  psychology  has  a  prior  claim  upon  his  notions.  It 
ODKbt  forever  to  prevent  such  views  about  the  nature  of  the  universe 
■a  those  of  Reynolds  being  regarded  as  finnl. 

The  case  within  psychology  ought  to  be  diKcreut.  The  psycholo- 
gist coniiiinally  uses  fumlnmental  notions;  and  it  Is  unfortunate  hut 
true  that  at  the  present  time  the  fundamental  notions  of  psychology 
are  much  befuddled;  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  philosophic  ancestry 
of  many  of  its  problems  and  the  inherited  misuse  of  entities  ana 
ootDplex  notions.  It  is  in  such  problems  as  those  of  sensational 
elements,  analysis,  synthetic  unity  and  apperception  that  the  work 
of  Nichols  ought  to  be  most  helpful.  It  points  the  way  to  a  sim- 
pler, clearer,  more  thinkable  psychology.  The  questions  that  he 
raises  are  of  the  most  immediate  importance,  and  whether  or  not  one 
accepts  his  standpoint  as  a  whole,  the  Holutiona  that  he  offers  make 
It  imperative  that  his  work  be  taken  into  account.  The  statement 
that  the  great  problems  of  psychology  are  to  determine  what  l>eIoiiga 
to  the  mental  state  as  such,  and  what  to  the  brain  processes  outside  of 
the  field  of  consciousness:  of  those  that  belong  to  conscionsuess, 
what  are  presentative  in  nature,  and  what  are  conceptual, — brings  psy- 
chology into  a  relation  with  physics  and  biology  in  a  way  that  ought 
to  enhgbtcn  some  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  conacious  state 
as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  problems  of  psychology.  The  solu- 
tions that  are  suggested  all  along  the  line  of  psychological  theory  are 
consistent  and  clear.  The  DOtion  of  "togetherness"  onght  to  go  a 
long  way  towards  reducing  the  confusion  that  has  urisen  or  has  been 
continned  in  psychology  by  dualistic  conceptions,  inadequate  analysis, 
and  misuse  of  doctrines  uf  apperception  and  the  like.  The  modern 
questions  at  issue  between  the  volantaristic  and  the  intellectnalistic 
psychology  are  brought  to  clear  light.  I  repeat  that  the  work  of  Dr. 
Nichols  points  the  way  to  a  clearer  and  simpler  psychology.  That  is 
its  most  immediate  service. 
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Taken  altogether  it  is  a  notable  book.    It  combines  the  beat  of  Ger- 

man  spiritnalistic  philosophy  (with  the  transcendentalism  left  out) 
with  the  best  of  the  English  materialism,  but  in  a  manner  entirely  le- 
constrnctive.  Considering  it  together  with  the  biological  moTement 
in  psychology  it  can  fairly  be  maintained  that  it  ^oes  a  long  way 
toward  laying  the  foundation  for  a  distinctively  American  philosophy. 

G.  B.  Partridge. 

The  Psychology  of  Beauty.  By  Ethbl  D.  Pofpbr.  Honghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.     1905. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book  to  state  and  apply  a  compie- 
hensiTc  theory  of  eesthetic  experience,  which  is  based  npon  elemen- 
tary psychological  facts.  The  theory  itself  is  ontlined  in  the  two 
chapters  entitled  'The  Nature  of  Beauty'  and  'The  ^Esthetic  Repose.' 
The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  apply,  expand  and  snbstanttate 
the  theory.  The  theory  itself  may  be  best  stated  by  the  author. 
"Beauty  is  to  bring  unity  and  self-completeness  into  personality.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  The  personality,  as  dealt  with  in  psychology,  is  but  the  psycho- 
physical organism;  and  we  need  to  know  only  how  to  translate  unity 
and  self-completeness  into  psychological  terms.  The  psychologicid 
organism  is  in  a  state  of  unity  either  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  virtnal 
congealment  or  emptiness,  as  in  a  trance  or  ectasy;  or  when  it  is  in  a 
state  of  repose,  without  tendency  to  change.  Secondly,  the  organ- 
ism is  self-complete  when  it  is  at  the  highest  possible  point  of  tone, 
of  functional  efficiency,  of  enhanced  life.  Then  a  combination  of  fa- 
vorable stimulation  and  repose  would  characterize  the  ssthetic  feeling. 
But  it  may  he  said  that  stimulation  and  repose  are  contradictory  con- 
cepts, and  we  mnst  admit  that  the  absolute  repose  of  the  hypnotic 
trance  is  not  aesthetic,  because  empty  of  stimulus.  The  only  sesthetie 
repose  is  that  in  which  stimulation  resulting  in  impulse  to  movement 
or  action  is  checked  or  compensated  for  by  its  antagonistic  impulse; 
inhibition  of  action,  or  action  returning  npon  itself,  combined  with 
heightening  of  tone.  But  this  is  tension,  equilibrium  or  balance  of 
forces,  which  is  seen  to  be  a  general  condition  of  all  aesthetic  experi- 
ence;" pp.  49f,  Since  the  condition  of  this  theory  is  muscular  tension 
(for  muscular  tension,  aside  possibly  from  fluid  or  electrical  tension, 
is  the  only  tension  of  which  one  may  properly  speak  in  physiology), 
it  is  evident  that  the  arts  which  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear  are  those  alone  which  meet  the  requirement  of  the  theory.  It  is, 
therefore  the  impression  of  the  reviewer  that  while  the  theory  fits 
in  admirably  with  the  beauty  of  Fine  Art  and  fairly  satisfactorily 
with  the  beauty  of  Mnsic,  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  Drama 
and  to  Literature  is  possible  only  by  a  vague  and  metaphorical  use  of 
terms.  H.  C.  Stevbn». 

Ricercke  di  Psychologia :  Volume  primo.  Laboratorio  di  Psicologia 
sperimentale,  of  the  R.  Instituto  di  Studi  Superior!  di  Pirenze,  di- 
retto  da  F.  DE  Sarlo. 

This  first  volume  of  Studies  from  the  Florence  Laboratory  representi 
the  achievement  of  the  director  and  his  pupils,  dnring  a  little  more 
than  the  first  year  of  existence  of  the  laboratory.  While  there  is 
nothing  original  or  even  characteristic  in  the  work,  it  reflects,  in  a 
general  way,  the  present  status  of  experimental  psychology.  The  ex- 
pressive method  is  the  snbject  of  two  investigations;  there  is  aqaanti- 
tattve  stndy  of  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion,  and  a  study  of  the  perception 
of  intervals  of  time.  The  two  remaining  researches  are  on  dreams  and 
thonght  transmission.     There  is  also  an  account  of  an  hallucination. 
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I.  Experimtniat  Researches  on  the  Perception  0/  Intervals  of 
Time.     Dr.  Antonio  Aliotta. 

The  inatnitnents  ased  in  the  study  were  the  Menroann  time  sense 
apparAtUN  and  Che  Baltzar  kymograph.  The  anthor'ii  own  expcri> 
ments  cover  three  points  :  (i)  the  effect  on  the  apparent  lengths  of 
two  equal  time  intervals  o(  the  time  interposed  between  them :  (ii)  the 
determination  of  the  iodiffereuce  time:  and  (iii)  subjective  and  object- 
ive rhythm.  The  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  was  employed  iu 
the  first  set  o(  experiments.  Two  intervals  of  '4',  separated  by  inter- 
vals that  varied  from  Vj'  to  4',  were  prc&catcd  lu  an  oLserver.  The 
second  interval  was  iucrcued  or  ('.ecreaftcd  by  ,\'.  The  observer  was 
reqaired  to  state  whether  the  accoad   interval  appeared  eoual   to, 

S eater  than,  or  les«  than  the  first.  There  seem  to  be  tworcaiiits  from 
e  experlmeau.  (i)  Each  observer  has  a  time  interval  wbich  it 
most  correctly  estimated.  The  precision  of  the  estimate  diminishes 
Id  the  neighborhood  of  the  extremes  of  the  times  used  by  the  author. 
(ii)  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Schumann,  that  the  ittcond  interval  is 
always  andcrcstimatcd  in  proportion  to  the  time  distance  between  the 
two  inlervuls,  is  not  eutirely  confirmed  by  Aliotta.  Tbe  plieiiouienon 
docs,  however,  occur  in  some  observers.  It  is  also  pointed  ont  that 
there  is  an  illusory  tendency  subjectively  to  accentuate  the  limiting 
jmpresstons  of  the  second  interval,  in  proportion  as  the  lime  increases 
between  the  two  intervals.  But  against  the  view  that  thiit  accentua- 
tion accounts  for  the  nppnreat  shortening  n(  the  second  interval,  tbe 
author  points  out  that  these  two  phenomena,  at  least  in  certain  observ- 
ers, do  not  always  appear  conjoined.  The  experiments  on  the  in- 
difference time  were  carried  out  by  the  methods  of  right  and  wrong 
cases  and  of  minimal  changes.  The  lengths  of  intervals  investigated 
varied  from  12  to  140  sixtieths  of  a  Mcond.  As  a  result  of  tbi!«  part  of 
bis  study,  the  authnr  concludes  that  each  observer  has  a  sliKbt  tendeu- 
cy  to  a  recurrent  precision  of  judgnieot.  The  maxima  of  precision, 
however,  are  only  relative.  He  also  concludes,  since  the  error  of 
judgment  does  not  bear  a  coDstaut  relation  to  tbe  norma]  interval,  that 
Weber's  law  does  not  hold.  The  results  of  the  experiments  on  sub- 
jective and  objective  rhythm,  in  the  main,  confirm  Aleumann's 
results;  although  tn  the  case  of  certain  rhythmical  forms,  the  subjec- 
tive accentuation  overcame  ibe  objective. 

II.  Unconscious  Atovetntnts  in   VarioHS  Forms  of  Psychic  Adivity. 
F.  de  Sarlo  and  V.  Berrettonl. 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  study  was  the  Delabarre  muscle  recorder 
and  the  Sommer  tri-dtmensional  analyzer.  The  authors  observetl  the 
effects  ol  atteutiou  to  direction,  feelings,  recognition,  Intellectual 
work,  and  emotive  states  on  tbe  unconscious  movements.  Tbe  reaults 
of  attention  to  direction  were  negative  in  all  but  one  ob^errer,  who 
was  CDguieAnt  of  tbe  purpose  and  theory  of  the  experiments.  There 
was  no  satisfactory  result  with  fcelinga.  Id  the  reactions  to  recogni- 
tion, two  observers  give  results;  and  of  these  two.  onlf  one  is  aelf- 
consistent.  The  effect  of  mental  arithmetic  or  reading  is  inhibition  of 
movement.  In  emotive  states  there  is  no  change  iu  direction  that  Is 
uniformly  consistent  with  tbe  quality  of  the  emotion.  On  tbe  whole, 
therefore,  the  expcrimeuu  arc  negative. 

III.  Geometrical  Optical  fllnsions :     QuaniitaUve  Research  on  the 
MiilUr-Lycr  fttusion.     Vincenzo  Ucrrettoni. 

The  chief  problem  with  which  this  study  is  concerned,  is  to  deter- 
mine at  what  angle,  (ormetl  by  the  two  principal  Hues  ol  the  Miiller- 
Lyer  figures,  the  illusion  is  greatest.  Pig.  A  (which  makes  obtuae 
angles  with  the  principal  line)  was  10  mm  long.  Fig.  B  (which  makes 
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acute  angles  with  the  principal  line)  had  seven  dimensions,  namely, 
9,  lo,  II,  13,  13,  14,  15  mm.  Fig.  B,  therefore,  varied  in  length,  is 
proportion  to  Fig.  A,  from — -^  to  +  1^  mm.  A  disc  was  made  of  Bris- 
tol board  upon  which  Fig.  A  was  mounted.  The  seven  variations  of 
Fig.  B  were  mounted  upon  seven  discs.  These  card-board  discs  were 
affixed  to  two  metal  discs,  graduated  in  degrees  and  capable  of  rots- 
tion,  which  were  borne  upon  a  metal  rod.  It  was  thus  possible,  by 
monnting  Fig.  A  upon  the  one  metal  disc  and  Fig.  B  upon  the  other, 
to  vary  the  angular  distance  between  them.  Observations  were  made 
on  meridians  5"  apart.  The  observation  consisted  in  comparing  each 
one  of  the  7  figures  of  Fig.  B  with  Ftg.  A,  until  a  length  was  fonnd 
which  was  judged  equal  to  Fig.  A.  This  comparison  of  the  several 
Fig.  B  with  Fig.  A  was  made  in  both  ascending  and  descending  order 
of  the  lengths  of  Fig.  B.  The  amount  of  the  illusion  in  any  angular 
position  was  thus  measured  by  the  particular  Fig.  B  which  was  judged 
equal  to  Fig.  A.  The  experiments  were  made  upon  40  school  chil- 
dren, whose  ages  varied  from  9  to  15  years.  There  were  three  series 
of  experiments,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  observers 
and  by  the  dimensions  of  the  figures  used.  I  shall  give  only  the  re- 
snlts  of  the  first  series,  the  conditions  of  which  have  been  stated, 
inasmuch  as  the  results  of  the  second  and  third  series  do  not  difEer 
essentially  from  the  first. 

I.  The  value  of  the  illusion  varies  with  the  order  of  experimenta- 
tion; it  is  greater  with  the  descending,  less  with  the  ascending  man- 
ner of  comparison. 

3.  The  value  of  the  illusion  varies  with  the  angular  position. 
With  the  increasing  order,  the  minimal  value  is  at  40°;  the  maximal 
at  95*.  With  the  decreasing  order,  the  minimum  is  at  175°;  the  maxi- 
mnm  at  90°.  The  mean  value  of  the  illusion  has  its  maximnm  at  95"; 
its  minimnmat  115°. 

3.  The  value  of  the  illusion  corresponds  to  about  }  or  ^  of  the 
length  of  the  principal  line. 

4.  The  illusion  is  least  in  children  of  9  and  10  years.  It  increases 
np  to  13  years,  and  diminishes  at  15  years. 

5-     Decrease  in  visual  acnity  increases  the  illusion. 
6.    The  greater  the  skill  in  estimating  small  distances,  the  less  the 
illusion. 

IV.    Emotive  Antagonistn.    Sestilio  Montanelli. 

Graphic  records  were  made  of  the  radial  and  carotid  pulse  (from 
which  the  hsmic  condition  of  the  brain  was  inferred),  the  respiration, 
and  the  volume  of  the  hand.  Marey's  instruments  were  used  for  the 
first  three  determinations ;  Hallion  and  Comte's  plethysmograph  for 
the  last.     The  principal  resnlts  are  as  follows: 

Sensory  Pleasantness : 

1.  Increased  rate  of  pulse. 

2.  Increased  rate  of  respiration. 

3.  Increased  force  of  heart  beat. 

4.  Passive  perpheral  vaso-constiiction. 
J.    Variable  vaso-dilatation  of  the  brain. 

Sensory  Unpleasantness : 

I.    Increased  rate  of  pulse. 

a.    Increased  rate  of  respiration. 

3.  Increased  force  of  heart  beat . 

4.  Passive  peripheral  vaso-constriction. 

5.  Tendency  towud  cerebral  vaao-dilatation. 
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Representational  PleasaDtoess : 

1.  Active  peripheral  vaso-dilatatlon . 

2.  Variable  changes  in  cerebral  circulation. 

Representational  Unpleasantness: 
I.    Increased  rate  of  pnlse. 

3.  Increased  force  of  heart  beat. 

Expectation : 

I.     Increased  rate  of  heart. 

3.     Weak  peripheral  vaso-dilatation. 

3.    Cerebral  vaso-dilatation. 

Surprise : 

I.    Increased  rate  of  heart  beat. 

a.    Passive  peripheral  vaso-constriction. 

3.    Cerebral  hyperEemia. 

Fear: 

1.  Active  peripheral  vaso-constriction. 

2.  Increased  rate  of  heart  beat. 

3.  Cerebral  vaso-dilatation. 

Courage : 

1.  Peripheral  vaso-constriction. 

2.  Increased  rate  of  heartbeat. 

V.  Thought  and  Personality  in  Dreams  :    Contribution  to  the  Set- 
entific  Study  oj  Dreams.    Antonio  Aliotta. 

The  author  recorded  his  dreams  for  three  months.  His  most  note- 
-worthy  point,  in  bis  own  opinion,  is  that  the  diatinctiou  between  ex- 
temal  perception  and  subjective  reflection  is  present  in  dreams  as  in 
the  waking  state.  lie  urges  this  fact  against  the  theory  that  in 
dreams  all  images  present  themselves  in  the  same  vividness,  becanse 
the  control  of  actual  perception  is  removed.  This  observation  waa 
confirmed  by  a  questionary  sent  to  14  persons,  to  which  there  were 
10  replies.  The  number  of  the  author's  own  dreams  was  115.  Of 
these,  the  imagery  of  115  was  visual;  of  55  motor;  of  40  phonetic;  of 
4oanditory;  of  15  tactual,  of  7  olfactory;  of  5  gustatory.  The  vivid- 
ness of  the  visual  images  is  greater  in  dreams  than  in  the  waking 
state,  but  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  vividness  of  the  auditory 
images  of  words.  Against  Janet's  theory  that  relates  the  dream  to 
Bomnambulistic  phenomena,  the  author  argues  that  the  ideational 
type  does  not  change  in  the  dream  consciousness,  while  it  does  io  the 
hypnotic  conncionsness. 

VI.  Some  Cases  of  Psychomotor  Automatism.    V.  Berrettoni. 
This  is  a  study  of  mind  reading.     Subject  and  experimenter  sat  in 

some  experiments  with  hands  clasped,  and  in  others  withont  contact. 
The  eyes  of  the  subject  were  sometimes  blindfolded  or  shut,  and 
sometimes  open.  The  test  did  not  consist  merely  in  finding  an  olriect 
in  one  room,  bat  it  involved  the  searching  for  an  object  in  more  than 
one  room  or  the  conveyance  of  an  object  from  one  room  to  another. 
120  tests  were  made  on  two  observers.  The  result*  in  49  cases  were 
correct;  in  26  cases,  partially  correct;  in  45  cases,  wrong. 

H.  C.  Stevsxs. 
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PSYCHIATRY. 
By  Isador  H.  Coriat,  M.  D. 

RECENT    LITERATtTRK   ON   PARAMNESIA. 

Paramnesia,  whether  of  the  simple  or  reduplicative  variety,  hu 
recently  received  a  remarkable  impetus,  both  in  studies  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  normal  individuals  and  its  occurrences  in  various  psycho- 
pathic states,  psychasthenias  and  mental  disorders.  Recent  text 
dooIes,  however,  have  given  it  but  scant  notice,  but  the  current  litera- 
ture is  rich  in  the  reports  of  cases  and  the  formulation  of  varions 
theories.  It  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  those  peculiar  losses  of  the 
feeling  of  reality,  which  are  transient  alterations  in  the  feeling  of 
recognition  (or  the  so-called  "sense  of  familiarity")  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  feelings  of  "strangeness,"  the  phenomena  of  the  "never 
seen"  as  opposed  to  the  sense  of  the  "already-seen"  called  by  Janet, 
psycholeptic  crises.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  review  is  to  gather  to- 
gether and  summarize  the  recent  literature  on  the  subject. 

Outside  of  the  strictly  scientific  contributions  on  the  subject,  the 
late  Lafcadio  Hearii,  in  a  popular  vein,  describes  the  phenomena  of 
paramnesia  with  a  rare  philosophic  insight.  (Kokoro,  Hints  and 
Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life — Boston,  1896.)  In  discussing  Shin- 
toism  and  Buddhism,  he  raises  the  questionwhether  theegoisthecon> 
centrated  sum  of  the  creative  thinking  of  previous  lives,  and  then 
adds — "To  the  same  psychological  category  possibly  belongs  likewise 
a  peculiar  feeling  which  troubled  men's  minds  long  before  the  time 
of  Cicero,  and  troubles  them  even  more  betimes  in  our  own  genera- 
tion,— the  feeling  of  having  already  seen  a  place  really  visited  for  the 
first  time.  Some  strange  air  of  familiarity  about  the  streets  of  a 
foreign  town,  or  the  forms  of  a  foreign  landscape,  comes  to  the  mind 
with  a  sort  of  soft,  weird  shock  and  leaves  one  vainly  ransacking 
memory  for  interpretations." 

Grasset  (La  Sensation  du  'Deja  vn.'  Journal  de  Psychologic  normale 
et  pathologique,  Jan. -Feb.,  1904),  again  essays  to  apply  his  geometri- 
cal polygonal  scheme,  to  an  explanation  of  these  complex  phenomena. 
He  asserts  that  there  are  two  equally  essential  elements: 

1.  The  recognition  of  an  image,  of  an  emotion,  of  a  psychic  state, 
that  one  has  the  consciousness  of  never  experiencing. 

2.  The  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  first  impression  (visual  or 
auditory  image),  and  emotion  previously  acquired  by  the  "psychisme  " 
In  the  second  case  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  in  the  "psychisme" 
of  the  subject  an  image  or  an  impression,  which  shares  in  it,  which 
has  been  deposited  or  formed  uuknown  to  the  subject.  The  patient 
shows  a  stupefying  anxiety,  when  he  ascertains  the  presence  in  his 
mind  of  an  image  or  a  precise  impression,  whereof  be  is  unable  to  say 
when  or  how  it  came  into  his  brain.  Perhaps  unconsciously  or  un- 
known to  him,  he  acquires  this  psychic  recognition,  which  he  is  able 
to  later  utilize  in  different  conscious  intellectual  operations,  without 
even  recalling  either  the  moment  or  the  circumstances  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  psychic  recognition.  The  phenomenon  is  explained  by 
double  "psychisme"  and  the  necessary  separation  of  psychic  centres, 
either  superior  or  inferior  (the  polygonal  schema);  the  superior  being 
conscious,  while  the  inferior  is  unconscious  or  subconscious.  The 
two  centres  collaborate  in  an  inextricable  manner,  but  they  are  also 
able,  in  certain  psychological  or  extra-physiological  couditiona,  to 
disaggregate  and  functionate  alone  (disaf^r^gatioa  subpolygonale).  In 
these  states  of  subpolygonal  dia^^egation,  the  inferior  psychic  states 
are  able  to  acquire  diverse  impressions,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
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twrior  p»ycbic  ceotm.  Tbc  sensation  of  th«  "already  seen"  i>  not 
an  illusion  of  false  recollection  of  an  impremion  whereof  the  .inhject  ig- 
nores the  fir«t  copy.  In  support  of  his  tlu-ory,  he  quotes  a  letter  from 
Pan]  I1oiir};et  who  lipscriheft  the  characteristic  "sngalsh"  cauted  by 
the  "already  seen,"  bat  which  became  less  as  bis  mental  powers  ma* 
tared.  In  the  irentmenl  of  these  conditions  thu  patient  mast  be 
tanght  to  correct  the  impressions  of  the  "already  seen." 

Iw^n-Kiudbere  has  shown  [  Revnede  Psychiatric  et  dc  Psychologic 
Bxperimentale,  Vol.  VII,  No.,  4,  April.  1903)  that  in  cases  of  param- 
nesia the  memory  is  very  specific;  the  pose,  cxpresiiion,  gestures,  all 
being  folly  recognized  as  having  takca  place  before.  The  phenomena 
may  also  occur  oiilv  under  conditions  of  f^tigae,  cerebral  aeurastbenta. 
Tbc  accompany ir\g  feeling  is  either  curiosity,  indifference, amusement 
or  fear.  Paramnesia  may  he  an  epileptic  aura,  and  then  Is  often  asso- 
ciated with  vertigo.  In  one  tenth  of  the  rases  there  is  a  feeling  of 
depersonalization.  After  discussing  in  detail  the  rarions  theories  of 
paramnesia,  the  author  undertakes  to  explain  the  phenomena  on  a 
rational  basis.  He  concludes  that  the  perception  of  reality  requires  ■ 
certain  mental  c0ort,  an  effortot  synthesis,  and,  as  this  is  at>»«nt  in 
patients  who  are  the  subject  of  a  parsmnesic  memory  disorder,  the 
environment  i«  perceived  with  the  same  facility  as  a  memory  not  re- 
quiring synthesis,  and  there  arises  the  illusion  that  it  is  a  memory, 
tnat  the  present  has  been  perceived  before. 

G.Ballctf  Uucasdc  "Fausse  Reconnaissance"  oudc  "Dej&  vn."  Rev, 
Keurol.,  1904,  pp.  1231-1213)  reports  a  case  In  whom  the  paramnesia 
followed  an  epileptic  delirious  slate,  the  pbeuomeuou  being  imme- 
diate and  instantaneous,  and  of  an  auditory,  viaual,  tactile  and 
gnstatory  type.  He  b:l-ercs  that  the  disorder  was  produced  by  « 
transitory  or  permanent  psycbaslbenic  sUte,  and  is  of  the  nature  ot  an 
instantaneous  dissociation. 

Lemaitre  ;Dc5  Ph^nom^nesdeParamnesiei  proposd'un  caa  special. 
Archives  dc  I*sychologie,  Vol.  111.  pp.  roi-lio.  Nov..  I903)  gives  the 
case  of  a  young  man  of  sixteen,  with  pecaliar  dreamy  states,  in  whom 
things  dreamt,  seemed  to  come  to  reality  a  few  days  later.  Uls  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon  ia  that  the  paramnesia  consists  of  con- 
scious revival  of  recent  subconscious  perceptions,  but  which,  by  reason 
of  their  subliminal  modality,  appear  to  the  cousciousueas  aa  having 
occurred  a  lung  time  previonsly. 

Heymanns  (P.ine  Rnqu*te  iibcr  Dcpersonaltsatlon  und  "Pausse  R»- 
conuaiasaoce"  Zcit,  f,  Psychol,  und  Physiol,  d.  SinncM>rgane,  Bd.36, 
H.  5-6.  1904)  carried  out  an  investigation  on  forty-five  students,  of 
whom  tea  were  women.  Tbeaees  raage<l  between  20  and  35  yeftra. 
Those  in  whom  the  paramnesia  occurred  were  strongly  cmo^onal, 
Cbtngeable  in  morals,  inapt  and  irregular  in  their  work.  The  per- 
amneatc  had  an  inantitnde  for  mathematics,  while  the  non-paramnesic 
ihowed  an  inaptitude  for  languages.  In  counecliou  with  this,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Lemaitre's  patient  showed  a  taste  for  litcratare 
and  the  fine  arts,  but  manifested  a  profound  aversion  for  niathcmatica. 
The  paramnesic  is  liable  to  the  momentary  experience  that  a  familiar 
word  is  strange  or  meaningless.  The  most  frequent  time  lor  the 
phenomenon  to  appear  was  in  the  cvcaing  when  the  sabject  is  in  a 
passive  condition,  tired,  exhausted  or  engaged   in  uncongenial  work. 

Sidis  I'Maltiple  Personality,  1904)  explains  the  phenomena  of 
paramnesia  on  the  principle  of  reverse  morements.  when  snbconscioua 
Cxperienc<^  transmitted  to  central  consciousness  appear  under  the 
form  of  "familiar  memoriea."  He  cites  the  well  known  example  of 
tbe  proof  reader.  Recently  a  new  variety  of  the  disorder  known  as 
"wduplicaliTe  paramnesia"  has  been  described  by  Pick  and  Cortat 
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This  JBcbaractcrized  in  tb«t  a  series  of  evonts  ia  the  patient's  remem- 
brauce  fnlls  into  manifold  occurrence*,  the  isolated  events  being  Im- 
pressed  on  tbe  patient  as  repetitions  thereof.  It  ts  distinct  from 
multiple  perAOiiality,  iu  that  the  patient  doe«  not  lose  the  seDsation 
of  his  awn  e^o.  The  published  cases  are  reported  very  niitiuiely,  as 
the  patients  were  all  inmnten  of  in.tane  hospitals,  so  that  an  oppor- 
tanity  was  presented  to  follow  the  disorder  from  day  today.  Solar,  it 
has  been  found  to  ocrur  only  in  various  psychoses,  freneral  paralysis, 
delirium  tremens,  involution  melancholia,  dementiii  pratrrox,  alco- 
holic deterioration,  Kor»ak<>w*»  disease  and  senile  dementia  (prcsbyo- 
pheuia).  Normal  iudirlduals  appear  to  be  exempt.  Characteristic  of 
the  disorder  is  a  leuKtheuiu^  of  the  time  sense,  while  the  sense  of 
familiarity  is  f;rvat1y  JDteosified. 

La  Dimence  Pricoce,  par  R.  MassBLON.  O.  Joannia  et  Cie,  Paris, 
1904.  PP-  199- 
The  interest  in  the  deteriorating  psychoses  of  puberty  and  adoles- 
cence is  well  shown  by  the  multiplicity  of  publications  on  the  subject. 
Massclon  has  given  us  a  very  readable  and  Incid  exposition  of  the 
modern  ideas  of  dementia  praecox,  and  ontHide  of  Christian's  classic 
monograph,  published  in  1S99,  we  can  recall  nothing  so  complete  on 
the  subject.  The  book  19  divided  into  six  chapters  and  deals  with  the 
history,  HymptomatoloKy,  prognosis,  ctiolo)^y  and  pathological  anatomy 
of  the  disease.  There  are  several  illustrations  shovring  katatoaic  aou 
paranoic  attitudes,  and  three  plates  iliustratine  the  hand  writing,  with 
special  reference  to  the  stereotypy,  poverty  and  scattering  of  thought. 
The  author  is  the  strongest  however  in  the  sectiou  devoted  to  the  psy* 
chology  of  the  disease,  and  here  are  seen  the  evolution  and  the  sum- 
ming up  of  bis  experlmenlal  work  along  this  line,  published  in  1902 
(La  Psychologic  dcs  Dements  Prdeoces).  In  summing  uj>the  psychical 
disorders  of  dementia  praecox,  wc  Sud  the  following  striking  traits: — 
emotional  indiHirencc,  progressive  diminntton  of  voluntary  and  Intel- 
lectual activity,  lock  of  capacity  of  mentaL  cSort,  progressive  disap- 
pearance of  complex  memories  with  automatic  preservation  of  simple 
memories,  lack  of  precision  aud  diminution  in  the  number  of  menial 
images,  fixation  of  certain  ideas  which  are  reproduced  auto  ma  tics  Uv, 
These  symptoms  were  most  marked  in  the  katatonic  form,  appear 
early  in  the  "neuraNthetiic"  period  of  the  diivease,  are  accentuated, 
but  finally  narrow  down  in  the  acute  period,  but  are  still  present  in 
the  terminal  demeutia. 

TVs  Lectures  on  the  Biochemistry  of  Afnicte  and  Nerve,  by  W.  D. 
Halubuetdk.    p.  Blakiston'a  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1904.    pp. 

160, 
This  book  comprises  the  Herter  lectures  given  in  New  York  in  19OJ, 
on  the  chemical  physiology  and  pathology  of  muscle  iind  nerve  tissue. 
Like  uH  of  the  author's  publications,  it  is  based  on  found  laboratory 
experiment  sod  the  conclnsioos  are  most  convincing.  The  material 
throws  much  light  on  pathologicBl  anatomy  and  on  the  mnKcle  con- 
traction  and  nen-e  conduction  theories  of  physiological  psychology. 

On  the  Methods  0/  Later  Psychiatry,  by  C.  B.  rAKjtAK.    Am.  Jonr.  o( 
Insanity,  Jan.,  1905. 

A  comprehensive  and  readable  summary  of  the  recent  advances  in 
psychiatry,  from  the  standpoint  of  pathological  anatomy,  physiMogicsl 
psychology  and  clinical  psychiatry.  Particularly  well  given  is  the 
summary  of  the  work  of  AschuffenburK  on  associations  and  of  the  chief 
criteria  furnished  by  Kracpclin  and  bis  Khool  oo  mental  capacity  and 
fatigue. 
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niranoia.  hy  R.  Psscv  SxiTu.    Jour,  of  M«nul  Science,  Oct.,  1904. 
A  comprehensive  review  and  ail  tnirftble  criticism  on  the  ever- perplez- 
iag  "  paranoia  questioD."  which  will  repay  caielul  readinji. 

Auloinloxication  PiycAosen,  von  E.  Mbvek.    Archiv.  f.  PBychiatrie. 
Bd.  39.    H.  I. 
The  anatomical  chanf^es  strikingly  resembled  those  obaerrcd  by 
Bonhoeffer  in  deliriom  tremeiu  (axoaal  reaction). 

Bibliographie  der  Cesamwlfm  WiisenschafUichen  LUeralur  Bbtr  den 
Alkohot  undden  Alkaholismus.,  von  Dr.  Mbd.  B.  ABDBRnAi.DBN. 
TTrban  and  Schwarzenberg,  Berlin,  1904.     pp.  504. 
A  very  comprehensive  bibliof^raphy  o(  evcrytbinR  perlaioinK  to  tba 

alcohol    question,    from  the   chemical,    phyftiolofrical,    pathological, 

ptycbologic&l  and  sociological  standpoint.     It  should  be  u  the  bands 

of  every  scientific  worker. 

Zur  P^hogentie  der  TaySachi' sehen  AmeuroUschen  Idiotie,  von 
K.VRL  SciiAFi'iiK.  Xenrol.  Centralblatt,  May  i  and  16,  1905. 
The  author  describes  peculiar  hislologica]  findings  in  an  autopsy  on 
a  case  of  amaurotic  family  idiocy,  a  disease  type  which  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  Jewish  children  aud  is  characierized  by  idiocy,  spastic 
paralysis  and  blindness,  vrith  an  early  Icthat  outcome.  Sachs  had  pre- 
Ttontly  described  the  degciteratioii  of  the  cortical  cells.  lo  Scbaffer's 
case  there  were  noted  peculiar  ampulla-like  and  balloon  shaped 
■welHogt  on  the  basal  dendrites  of  the  large  pyramids  of  the  central 
convolutions.  The  glta  cells  were  bypertrophied  and  the  Betz  cells 
were  swollen  with  a  distarbance  of  their  fibrillar  srrsngement,  while 
in  the  anterior  horn  cells,  the  fibrils  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  were 
gathered  in  fragments  around  the  nucleus.  The  author  looks  upoQ 
tbe  process  as  an  "Aujbraueh  KrankhtiC'  in  the  sense  of  £diuger. 
The  illustrations  that  accomiiany  the  paper  show  these  peculiar  swell- 
ings of  tbe  dendrite*  in  au  admirable  manner. 

Zur  Auffassung  GruHts^r  Symfilom^  d^r  Defitentia  Praecox,  vod 
B.  STS.ANSICY.  Neurol.  Centialblatt,  Dec,  1904. 
One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  dementia  praecox,  not 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease,  but  occuriiuK  most  frraucntly  in  it,  is 
the  loss  of  the  inner  unity  of  the  nnderstanding  and  the  will.  Rape* 
cially  marked  seems  to  be  the  altered  relation  between  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  understanding  and  the  corresponding  affective  slates,  to 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  a  srjnnction  in  the  sense  of  Wernicke.  The 
author  gives  in  great  detail  a  case  which  showed  a  peculiar  coufusion 
and  disorientation,  with  random  replies,  peculiar  aimless  actions 
add  finally  a  mild  grade  of  •ieterioration.  Eveu  asnmmary  of  tbecaae 
would  exceed  the  limits  impONcd  by  a  review.  On  account  of  tbe 
theft  of  which  tbe  patient  was  guilty,  simulation  was  strongly  sus- 
pected, but  such  thefts  are  a  very  prominent  and  early  symptom  in 
bebephrenta  and  general  paralysis.  Hysterical  nanlleBUtioa*  were 
shown  by  the  random  replies.  Emotion  was  absent  and  tbe  memory 
for  tbe  initial  fctafce  was  hazy.  From  the  very  beginning  the  most 
prominent  disturbance  wai  in  the  inner  anity,  which  immc<li«lely 
snggestetl  a  katatonic  disease  and  spoke  against  amentia  as  well  aa 
simulation.  Tbe  peculiar  asymbolia  and  apraxia  also  pointed  to  kat- 
Btonia.  The  case  waa  a  typical  example  of  the  loas  of  the  inner  aalty 
of  tbe  mind,  which  the  author  calls  intrapsychic  iDco.ordl nation  or 
istrapaychic  auxia.  The  paper  is  an  example  of  the  mioulc  clinical 
analysis  of  tbe  German  paychiatrlsu. 
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Sur  une  Forme  d" Hypochondrie  AberranU  due  a  la  P^rtt  de  la  Com- 
sciencf  du  Corps,  par  G.  Dbuv  et  P.  Camcs.     Rct.  Nenrol.,  Hk^ 

IS.  1905- 

Recently  the  peculiar  symptom  of  the  loss  of  the  feeling  of  reality 
and  allied  states  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  psychiatry. 
Janet,  in  his  last  publication,  has  given  us  extensive  clinical  records 
and  fine  psychological  analyses  of  these  strange  mental  states,  and 
August  Hoch  (Psychological  Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  Jnly  15,  1905) 
has  reviewed  all  the  recent  literature  on  the  question.  The  symptom 
occurs  in  various  psychoses  and  psychasthenic  states.  Demy  and 
Camus  record  a  case  which  is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  and  ia 
addition  they  give  a  critical  review  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  to  explain  the  condition.  A  woman,  aged  47,  inf* 
fered  from  periodic  confused  episodes  following  intense  emotional 
states  and  in  which  these  peculiar  feelings  of  unreality  arose.  She 
would  describe  her  feeling  as  follows :  "  I  do  not  feel  myself,  I  do  uot 
feel  my  limbs,  I  do  not  feel  my  head,  I  do  not  feel  my  hair.  I  have 
to  continnally  touch  myself  to  know  who  I  am.  It  seems  to  me  that 
my  entire  body  is  changed,  sometimes  it  is  as  if  I  no  longer  existed. 
When  I  touch  an  object  I  have  the  sensation  that  it  is  not  I  who  feels 
it."  There  was  constant  motor  restlessness,  she  continnally  touched 
various  parts  of  her  body.  She  never  complained  of  heat  or  cold.  If 
the  mouth  was  closed  she  could  not  locate  her  tpngne.  She  claimed 
to  have  lost  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  noises  and  the  soands  of  the 
human  voice  seemed  different  to  her.  "  The  world  appears  changed  to 
me.  Persons  and  things  are  like  phantoms,  as  if  they  were  not  real. 
I  am  unable  to  imagine  the  figure  of  my  parents  or  the  interior  of  my 
bouse."  The  physical  examination,  excepting  some  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbances, was  negative,  and  there  were  no  hysterical  stigmata. 

The  external  senses  act  only  in  an  accessory  and  secondary  manner 
in  the  conception  of  a  personality.  Wernicke  and  Storch  have  shown 
that  all  sensory  perception  is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  specific 
or  sensorial  element  and  the  organic  or  myopsychic  element.  This 
latter  is  made  up  of  the  sensations  of  muscular  activity,  and  their  memo- 
rial images  are  intimately  united  to  the  images  of  orgauic  sensations 
of  internal  or  visceral  origin.  The  totality  cootribntes  what  is  called 
the  cenesthesia,  the  sense  of  our  bodily  existence,  of  our  physical 
personality,  the  vague  feeling  we  have  of  our  being,  independently 
of  the  existence  of  our  senses.  Foerster  has  given  to  the  loss  of  thii 
feeling  the  name  of  the  afnnction  of  the  somatopsyche,  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  body.  Janet  calls  It  the  "d^lire  c^nesth^siqne,"  or 
obsession  de  c£cit£  et  de  mort,  or,  what  is  still  better,  sentiment  de 
d£personnalisation.  According  to  Janet,  this  feeling  of  reality  is  ft 
function  of  the  "mental  level,"  which  disappears  when  the  psychologi- 
cal tension  diminishes.  In  those  patients  who  experience  this  sense 
of  unreality,  there  exists  a  lowering  or  enfeeblement  of  the  psycho, 
logical  tension.  The  authors  prefer  the  psycho-physiological  theory 
of  Storch  and  Poerster,  to  the  purely  psychological  conception  of  Janet. 

Einseitige  Grosshirnatropkie  fnii  gekreuzter  Kleinhimatrophie  6ei 
einem  Fall  von  progressiver  Paralyse  *nit  Herderscheinungen,  von 
Th.  Buder.     Allg.  Zeit.  f.  Psychiatric,  1903,  Bd.  60,  H.  4. 

In  the  course  of  general  paralysis,  presenting  the  classic  symptoms, 
there  followed  a  right  hemiplegia  after  a  series  of  apoplectiform 
attacks.  The  duration  of  the  disease  was  25  months.  The  autopsy 
showed  an  enormous  atrophy  of  the  left  hemisphere  (154  grammes 
less  than  the  right)  and  also  an  atrophy  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum.  Microscopically  there  were  cell  alterations  in  the  central 
cortex  and  left  frontal  r^on,  disappearance  of  the  tangential  fibres 
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BnU  of  a  great  number  of  the  fibres  of  projection  of  the  same  lide  and 
•  degeneratioii  of  the  pyramidal  tract  coutinuiug  towards  the  internal 
capaale.  The  author  discnises  the  question  of  the  paralytic  genetic 
processes  in  the  brain.  What  is  the  caaee  of  this  great  atrophy  of  the 
bemispbcres?  does  it  follow  a  process  of  another  nature?  it  it  the  con- 
sequence of  the  paralytic  process?  ordoeathegeaerftl  paralysis  develop 
in  a  brain  where  a  hemisphere  has  been  the  seat  of  atrophy  due  to  sa 
arrest  of  developtucnt?  By  exclusion  the  author  dJA^noscs  an  atyp- 
ical general  paralynis  of  Lisutner.  Agaiust  the  arrest  of  developtueut, 
there  is  au  equal  dcvclopmeut  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  and  of  the 
pyramids.  The  real  cause  of  this  atrophy  the  author  is  unable  to  state. 
[  We  have  seen  four  similar  ca»es  of  general  paralysis  with  one-sided 
brain  atrophy.  In  all  these  cases,  focal  symptom!)  were  predominant, 
making  a  diagnosis  from  braiu  tumor  very  difTicult  at  lirst,  until  the 
typical  mental  and  physical  decay  cleared  up  the  clinical  side  of  the 
picture.] 

Psytkiatry.  by  Stkwabt  Paton.  J.  B.  LIpplocott  Co..  1905.  pp.  618. 
To  the  recent  works  on  mental  disorders,  the  result  of  the  new  Im- 
pnlse  in  psychiatry,  especially  in  America,  may  be  applied  the  oft- 
quoted  "Of  Ihe  makiugof  many  tiooks  there  is  no  end."  Dr.  Patou's 
Dook,  however.  Is  the  tnnttt  serious  effort  on  this  important  branch  o( 
medicine,  made  in  the  United  States,  aud  is  thuroughly  iu  keepine 
with  the  more  modern  lines  of  research,  if  we  except  a  coudensca 
abstract  of  Kracpclin  published  some  two  years  ago.  As  a  digest  of 
the  lilcralnre  it  is  excellent,  as  an  exposition  of  clinical  psychiatry  it 
has  many  faults,  bni  these  are  cousiderably  outweighed  by  the  many 
admirable  qualities  of  the  hook.  True,  it  contaius  nothing  new,  and 
the  suthor'B  experienc*  in  clinical  psychiatry  seems  to  have  been 
rather  limited,  hut  it  furuisliCH  a  good  working  basis  for  the  student 
aud  general  practitioner  who  wishes  to  become  informed  of  the  most 
recent  Hues  iu  mental  diseases.  As  au  example  of  the  great  iuflucace 
of  the  Heidelberg  school,  he  follows  in  the  main  the  classificatioo 
of  Kraepelin,  but  he  has  added  in  detail  the  reaearchea  of  the  French 
writers  on  hysteria,  and  the  psychasthcnias,  and  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  latter  group,  not  so  much  for  the  hospital 
physician,  as  for  the  general  practitioner,  the  innovation  is  ao  excel- 
lent one.  However,  he  groups  the  melancholias  uoder  the  heading 
of  senile  paychoses,  a  classification  obviously  wrong,  for  clinical  exjie- 
rictice  baa  shown  how  many  of  these  states  may  appear  during  the 
pre-MTuile  period.  He  rucugnizes  the  paranoic  forms  of  manic-depres- 
sive iosamty  and  also  the  atypical  focal  forms  of  general  paralysis, 
althoQgh  from  the  standpoint  of  sTmptomntology,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  manic-depressive  types  o(  this  latter  disease.  On  page  85  it  ia 
stated  that  paraiiiiiestn  is  a  mere  distortion  of  memory,  wbere&b  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  disorder  is  not  one  of  a  premeditated  distortion, 
but  is  rather  of  profound  dissociation,  so  slrong  that  iu  the  ledupU- 
caijvc  forms  it  approaches  a  multiple  per-soiiality.  The  stenographic 
production  given  of  the  flight  of  ideas,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
scattered  thought  of  dementia  praecux.  Cuuccrniug  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  few  lines  on  the  relation  of  puberty,  although  fragmcntar^Tt 
yet  are  well  tftlccn  and  timely,  as  showing  the  modern  tendency  id 
this  direction.  He  well  holds  out  against  charts  for  aymptomatologv 
aa  narrowing  our  conceptions  and  lakes  the  Urm  stand  for  a  Uiarongn 
cliutcal  study  of  each  cue  iudcpcndently,  giving  a  short  scheme  for 
the  mental  and  physical  examination.  The  description  of  kaiatonic 
stupor  lacks  clearness,  while  the  Ircntment  of  the  paranoic  states  ia 
too  meagre.  Outside  ol  these  icw  de&cieucies,  however,  the  book 
rcpreaenu  the  most  serious  attempt  at  a  clinical  psychiatry,  00  a 
thoroughly  scientific  basis,  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  America. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


.V4IV  .ImcUrts  Primiiifs,  par  A.  Doignbak.    Preface  par  Dr.  Capitu. 
^Notes  d'Arch^ologie  Pr^historique.)     C.  Clavreail,  Paris,  1905. 

pp.  SOX. 

Vith  the  assUtance  of  his  teachers,  the  professors  at  the  School  of 
^thxopology  in  Paris,  this  yoang  member  of  the  society  has  attempt- 
«d  ^e  tather  difficult  taafa  of  compiling  the  results  of  recent  studies 
of  th*  iadastries  and  mentatioti  of  primitive  man.  He  believes  man's 
pRcwnor  existed  in  the  eolithic,  tertiary  period,  and  discnsses  at 
Id^^  the  remains  found  in  the  silex  of  Thenay,  in  the  silexes  of 
Otta  and  Poycoomy,  also  the  findings  in  other  tertiary  beds  of  south* 
era  France;  discnsses  the  Java  man,  or  the  pithecanthropas  erectoa 
<d  Dabots.  He  makes  four  ages  of  primitive  humanity, — that  of  the 
cave  bear,  of  the  mammoth,  of  the  elk,  and  of  the  aurochs.  His  pal- 
edittolo^c  divisions  are  first  neolithic,  divided  into  Robenhansian  of 
HortiUet,  with  polished  stone  poignards,  googes,  arrow  points,  lan- 
ces, monaments,  pottery,  with  some  agriculture  and  navigation ;  and 
secondly,  the  Campignian,  studied  by  Salmon.  These  are  the  last 
i^nartemary  stipes,  with  our  present  fauna,  climate,  allnviatn.  Paasing 
backward  to  the  paleolithic  age,  we  have  first  the  Magdalenian,  with 
work  on  bones,  the  mammoth  and  reindeer,  with  a  cold,  dry  climate. 
Next  older  comes  the  Solutrean  and  the  Mencbeconrian,  with  its  tran- 
sition indnstrv,  its  fiint  arrow  heads,  its  flnviomarine  stratification,  the 
appearance  of  the  horse  and  the  disappearance  of  the  rhinoceros,  and 
tta  moderate,  dry  climate.  Earlier  he  places  the  Moasterian,  with  its 
cold,  moist,  glacial  climate,  with  woolly  animals.  Next  earlier  come 
tft*  Achenlean,  with  its  clay  formations;  then  the  Chellean,  with  its 
HMgh  instruments,  its  ancient  elephants,  and  its  warm,  dry  climate. 
Bi^icat  of  ^1  in  the  tertiary,  represented  by  the  Paycournian  remains, 
■Wk  have  a  yet  more  rudimentary  industry,  with  the  masterdon,  hip- 
pttrtott.  the  dinotherium,  and  a  warm,  moist  climate. 

Tike  cottstrnction  is  a  very  able  one  and  is  based  essentially  upon 
l(»«wHk  explorations  and  theories. 

/)W  Sttmtoc  Igoroi,  by  Albert  Brnsst  Jenes.     Department  of  the 

tAttnor   EthnoloKical   Survey   Publications,  Vol.  I.      Bureau  of 

ir^iiKie  Printing,  Manila,  1905.     pp.  266. 

TtMifta  product  of  five  mouths'  study.    Perhaps  half  the  volume 

:«.  a^ife*  %^  of  photographs,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  one  of  the 

««ML  iawKtsting  recent  anthropological  studies,  comprising  surveys 

4i  ;Jh*  <;«tt«re  groups,  general  social  life,  and  family  and  tribal  eco- 

«MMfr  tit*  and  industries,  political  life,  war  and  head  hnnting,  seathetic 

■tM'MiJL  ivlwion,  with  sample  folk  tales,  and  a  brief  final  chapter  on 

'mint.'ai^i      From  this  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  this  tribe  has  abundant 

•Mjirbi  Vrfl  cttttoms  and  beliefs  of  its  own,  and  that  the  statements, 

i^  ^kt^M  «Mde  by  early  American  educators  who  have  visited  the 

.(Ij^j-ir   ^jhU  these  are  absent,  are  entirely  unfounded.    The  basis  of 

.iM  '-VpH'tK  reliftoo  is  the  belief  in  the  ever  present  and  watchful 

^j:»t-^  4(  A^ttilt*  0^  the  dead,  that  have  great  power  for  good  or  evil, 

v.»l  <t^M  ^m  4*  dwth.  All  things  have  an  invisible  as  well  as  a  visible 

.^'^  -»tirriv'  existence.    With  these  the  exorcist  is  in  communication 

i^  C  «.  "jV'imfc  their  power  that  he  works.    The  forces  of  nature 

t^H  J^MMWdML  *Bd  these  forma  have  merged  Into  one  supreme  god, 
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Lamawlg,  over  all  and  eternal,  who  hid  a  part  at  the  lieginnin^,  who 
came  as  a  mail  to  help  and  again  later  to  teach,  and  who  still  lives  to 
care.  He  dwells  in  tne  «ky,  is  prayed  to  for  harvests,  for  increase  o( 
crops  and.  animals.  At  times  lie  has  exhibited  marvellous  power.  He 
taagllt  men  their  industries  aac[  ethics  There  are  sacred  days,  cere- 
mooiaU  galore,  eapecially  those  connected  with  agricuUare,  sacred 
groves  and  rites. 

The  children  have  a  rariety  of  games.  Pnberty  Is  rather  late,  nsnally 
between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  years,  and  baa  no  rites  except  or 
because  of  the  o/ag,  which  is  primarily  the  sleeping  place  of  all  unniar- 
ried  girls,  and  the  mating  place  of  young  people.  Here  courtship*  occur 
attdyoang  men  90  Iticliiieil  spend  tnuch  time.  Marriage  almost  always 
occurs  after  and,  in  a  sense,  because  ol  pregnancy.  There  are  also  rather 
elaborate  theorie*  of  disease  ami  remedies.  The  burial  cereiiionies 
•re  highly  developed  and  have  many  features  that  are  nniqiie.  We 
cannot  bat  welcome  with  great  benrtineas  this  Brst  attempt  of  an 
American  antbropologist  to  study  the  natives  of  our  new  possessiona. 

yflw  Essay  OH  Eastern  Philosophy,  by  Y.  Motoka.      S..  Voigtlander, 

1905-  PP-  3a- 
This  is  a  very  interesting  original  attempt  to  compare  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  fuse  the  fundamental  views  of  the  orient  and  of  the  Occident. 
Modern  psychology  has  helped  to  confirm  certain  oriental  coiiclUBions 
pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  object,  and  of  the  snb- 
)€Ct  and  the  product  to  eonaciouBoesa  of  psychic  potency  and  reality, 
the  relations  of  reality  and  rcpresentatioa,  the  devctopmeni  of  will 
and  persoualUy.  The  author  began  as  a  Mtudeut  of  psycIiuloKy  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  haa  gradually  passed  to  philosophy 
where  hi*  dominant  interest  now  lies. 

Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex.  Sex-ual  Selection  in  Man,  by 
Havblock  Ellis.  F.  a.  Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1905.  pp.  370. 
The  aathor  still  calls  his  task  "mainly  of  a  tentative  and  prelimtna* 
ry  character."  Our  knowledge  is  yet  in  the  nebular  stage.  After  a 
preliminary  chapter  on  sexual  selection  as  affected  by  external  sen- 
sorv  siimnli,  our  author  proceeds  to  discuss  each  sense  with  detail, 
mni  this  constitutes  this  volume.  He  first  deals  with  the  primitive 
character  of  the  akin;  then  with  ticktisbness;  then  with  secondary 
sexual  skin  centres,  the  bath.     He  then  passes  to  smell,  discusses  its 

firimitivecess,  the  ri»e  of  olfnctJoii,  body  odors  of  races,  effective  per- 
umcs.  the  evil  effects  of  excessive  olfactory  stimulation,  the  place  of 
sttiell  ill  sexun!  Helection,  Hi-nring  begins  with  the  physiological 
basis  of  rhythm,  and  passes  to  music,  of  which  the  author  thtuka  the 
influence  is  small.  Vision  is  the  organ  of  beauty,  but  movement  is 
ioTolved  as  well.  Two  appendixes  are  given,  oue  00  the  oiiglD  of  the 
kiss,  the  other  on  the  histories  of  sexnal  development. 

Wunder  und  UHsscnscha/i.    Sine  Krifik  und  Erkldrung  der  okJtulieu 
n%dnoinene,  von  Richard  Ubnnic.     Krnst  Scbultze,  Hambnrg. 
1904.     pp.  247. 
After  alt  introduction  he  discosses  the  essence  and  meaning  of  sug- 
gestion in  daily  life  and  history,  suggested  conditions  and  acts,  organic 
slates,  and  ita  curative  agency,  suggeKtcd  illusions  and  batlucinationa, 
the  belief  in  witches,  suggested  faitb,  suggestion  in  sleep  and  dream, 
etc.     The  second  general  section  is  entitled,  "Okkultismas."    The 
sub-sections  are  devoted  to  the  wishing  rod,  reading  and   the  traos- 
miMtou   of  thou|;bt.   tipping   tables,   raps.      Ue   then  discussca   the 
•onrces  of  error  m  observation  and  memory,  and  thinks  these  are  the 
chief  support  of  superstition.     He  ascribes  much  importance  to  latent 
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memory  and  to  ancotiKions  reasoning^,  bnt  inclines  to  believe  !□  troe 
Aknung  in  the  distance  and  in  the  fntare.  The  anthor  is  acqaaioted 
with  American  and  Snglish  literatare  bearing  on  his  snbject,  and  hss 
written  a  book  that  is  sure  to  be  of  interest. 

Metaphysical  Phenomena.  Methods  and  Obsfrvaiions,  by  J.  Hax- 
WBLL-  Preface  by  Charies  Ricbet,  and  introdnction  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1905.  pp.  448. 
Under  method  the  writer  discnsses  material  conditions,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  circle,  the  method  of  operation  and  personi&cation.  He 
next  takes  up  raps,  parakinesis  and  telekinesis  and  laminoas  phe- 
nomena. Under  psycho-seosory  and  inteltectaal  phenomena  he  dis- 
cnases  sensory  automatism,  crystal  gazing,  dreams,  telepathy,  telaes- 
thesia,  "A  Complex  Case,"  by  Ritcbet,  motor  automatism,  automatic 
writing,  phonic  and  mixed  automatism  and  its  psychology.  In  a  final 
chapter  he  discusses  fraud  and  error.  L.  I.  Pinch  priols  some  recently 
observed  psychical  phenomena.  The  author's  impressions  are  the 
result  of  teu  years'  psychic  research.  He  has  studiously  refrained 
from  giving  a  purely  scientific  aspect  to  his  book,  because  it  is  unsuit- 
able to  the  subject  in  hand.     He  does  not  expect  to  convince  savants. 

Psychologische    Faktoren    des     modemen    ZeiigeisUs,    von    RiCH&BD 

Baerwald.     Die  Bedeutuug  des  Urteils  nir  die  AuSassnng,  von 

Paul    M511er.      (Schriften    der   Gesellschaft   fiir   psychologische 

Porschnng.    Heft  15.    III.  Sammluug. )  Johann  Ambrosins  Barth, 

Leipzig,  1905.     pp.  no. 

The  first  article,  by  Baerwald,  discusses  the  possibility  of  historical 

psychology,  the  predominauce  of  rhythmic  and  pictorial  types  in  the 

German  classics,  and  the  coloristic  method  generally.     Other  topics 

are  the  concrete  and  abstract  type  and  the  feeling  for  ideas,  Goethe's 

time  as  abstract  and  the  present  as  a  concrete  epoch,  the  aitemation 

between  these  periods  in  human  development,  the  psychology  of  mixed 

feelings,  the  hegemony  of  the  latter  in  our  day,  the  laws  of  the  feelings 

for  quietude,  the  departure  of  modern  tragedy  from  what  is  naturally 

sad. 

In  the  second  article  Moller  very  briefly  discusses  the  views  of  other 
recent  writers  concernitig  the  significance  of  the  judgment  for  apprc- 
hension. 

Psychological  Medicine.  A  Manual  on  Menial  Diseases  /or  Pracii- 
lioners  and  Sludenis,  by  Mauricb  Craig.  P.  Blakiston's  Sod 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1905.  pp.  449. 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  normal  psychology  the  author  takes  op 
the  definition,  cause,  classification  and  symptoms  of  insanity,  then 
discusses  the  states  of  excitement  and  depression,  stupor,  katatonia, 
paranoia,  has  a  very  brief  chapter  on  dementia  praecox.  others  on  sec- 
ondary and  organic  dementia.  Under  epochal  insanities  he  classifies 
pncrperal,  climacteric  and  senile.  Under  intoxication  psychosis  he 
treats  alcoholism,  morphinism,  opiumism,  plumbism.  and  then  come 
the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  exhaustion  psychoses,  general 
neuroses,  including  epilepsy,  hysteria  and  trauma.  Obsessional  in- 
sanity has  a  chapter  by  itself.  One  of  the  longest  is  that  devoted  to 
insanity  and  physical  diseases,  phthisis,  diabetes,  chorea,  cretinism, 
malaria,  etc.  Under  defective  mental -development  are  included  idiocy 
and  moral  insanity.  Then  come  faint  insanity,  its  relation  to  law, 
sleeplessness,  care  taking,  and,  last  of  all,  treatment.  The  book  is 
written  by  a  practical  physician  who  bases  his  conclusions  chiefly 
upon  his  own  experience,  and  troubles  himself  little  about  German 
theories,  but  has  attempted  some  original  work  with  the  microscope 
OB  the  bikins  of  post  mortem  subjects. 
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